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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, April 7, 1842. 


Minutes.) Britis. Public.—1* Parish Property; Forged 
Exchequer Bills ; Public Works ; Spirit Duties (Ireland) ; 
Agents Advances, I 
Private.—1* Severn Navigation; Nottingham Gas (No. 
1); Cheltenham and Great Western Union Railway; 
Bradford (York) Waterworks; West Stirlingshire Roads. 
2*- Windsor Bridge. 

Petitions PRgSENTED. By the Earl of Bandon, and the 
Earl of Wicklow, from Tanderagee, Longford, Down, 
Dundalk, Antrim, and other places, for the Ratification 
of Past and Future Mixed Marriages between Dissenters 
and Members of the Church of England.—By Lord 
Campbell, from Prisoners in Whitecross-street, for the 
Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt, except in cases of 
Fraud.—By Lord Brougham, from the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety of Belfast, for the Abolition of Slavery in the East 
Indies; and from the Literary Society of Kingston-upon- 
Thames, that such Institutions may be Exempted from 
the operation of the Income-tax.—From Glanworth, 
Rockmills, Bathelara, Kilmeen, Youghall, and other 
places, for the Encouragement of Schools in connection 
with the Church Education Society of Ireland.—From 
Dunboe, for the Abolition of Patronage in the Church 
of Scotland.—From Dundalk, for a Line of Railway 
connecting Dublin with Belfast, and passing through 
Dundalk.—From the Tradesman’s Society of Aberdeen, 
for Inquiry into the Military Protection afforded to the 
Deposed Ministers of Strathbogie.—From the Guardians 
of the Chitton Union, that Owners of Smal’ ‘‘enements 
under the Yearly Rent or Value of 62. may be Assessed 
to the Poor and other Parochial Rates.—F.om Douglas, 
Lanarkshire, for the Repeal of the Corn-laws. 


Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 7, 1842. 


Minutes.) Brits. Public.—2°- Timber Ships. 


3° and passed :—Corn Importation. 

Private.— 1° Witt’s Estate. 

3°. and passed :—Cheltenham and Great Western Union 
Railway. 

By Mr. Bailey, Mr. Strutt, and 
Mr. E. Buller, from the Boot and Shoemakers of Wor- 
cester, Canterbury, and Stafford, against Reduction of the 
Duties on Foreign Boots and Shoes.—By Lord Joscelyn, 
from Timber Dealers of Lynn, against the proposed Altera- 
tion of the Timber Duties.—By the Marquess of Douro, 
from Norwich, in favour of the Commercial Scheme of the 
Gover t.—By Mr. Hod and Mr. Bowes, from 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Durham, against the proposed 
Duty on Coals.—By Mr. Brotherton, from Leeds, Ches- 
ter, Poynton, Oldham, and other places, against the Em- 
ployment of Females in Coal Mines.—By Mr. Crawford, 
from the Minister and Members of a Congregation in 
Belfast, and from Donegal, and Megerally, in favour of 
the Protestant Marriages Bill.—By Mr. O’Connell, and 
Sir R. Heron, from Kilkenny, Castlepollard, Hyde, 
Cheshire, Manchester, and other places, for a Repeal of 
the Corn-laws.—By an hon. Member, from persons in- 
terested in the Pilchard Fishery at St. Ives,[for the adop- 
tion of Measures to obtain a Reduction of the Duty on 
British Pilchards Imported into Naples.—From Dumfries, 
Spalding, Holbeach, Babraham, Ikleton, and other places, 
against the Importation of Foreign Cattle-—From Chard, 
and Barwell-cum-Stapleton, against any further Grant to 
Maynooth College.—From Wellington Union, for Amend- 
ment of the Poor-law Amendment Act.—From Melrose, 
against the Corn Importation Bil.—From Killimare, 
Teeranasera, and Mallow, for the Repeal of the Union. 
—From — against the Boroughs Improvement 














3 Ransom of Canton— 


(No. 2) Bill.—From the Rev. Thomas Silver, against the 
Commutation of Tithes without the Consent of the 
Owner.—From Inverness, for Securing the Rights of the 
Burgh of Inverness in any measure passed with reference 
to the Caledonian Canal.—From the Chairman and Secre- 
taries of the Belfast Anti-Slavery Society, against the Ex- 
portation of Labourers from British India.—From the 
Moderator of the Presbytery of Penpont, for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.— From the South and South 
Eastern District of St. Marylebone, for the Redemption 
of the Tolls on the Metropolitan Bridges. 


ONTEMPT OF THE HOUSE.} 
Sir J. Y. Buller brought up the report 
of the committee appointed totry the return 
for Great Marlow, stating, that they had 
come to a resolution that, in their opinion, 
Richard Gibbons was wilfully guilty of 
giving false evidence before them, and 
that he was committed to the custody of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, under an order of 
the chairman, to wait the pleasure of the 
House. The hon. Baronet then moved 
that Richard Gibbons be committed to 
Newgate until the House should make 
further orders.—Agreed to. 


Lorp Corrnovuse.] Mr. Wallace rose 
to move, pursuant to notice, that the cor- 
respondence respecting the resignation of 
Lord Corehouse, formerly a judge in the 
supreme court of Scotland, and now 
retired on a pension for life, as the same 
was circulated by the said Lord Corehouse 
and the late Lord Advocate for Scotland, 
and was by them sent to many Members 
of both Houses of Parliament, be laid on 
the Table of this House. He could not 
imagine that any objection could be urged 
to the motion. He had got the papers in 
his hand at that moment, so that there 
could exist no difficulty in obtaining 
copies of them. They could not be con- 
sidered private, for they had been circu- 
lated to a considerable extent amongst 
public men, and six Scotch judges, six 
peers of Parliament, besides many Mem- 
bers of the late and present Government, 
were referred to in the correspondence. 
If there were any portions of the corre- 
spondence which it might be considered 
desirable to omit, he would not object to 
it; but he was desirous of using some 
parts of the papers in support of a motion 
which he intended to bring on on the 19th 
instant. He concluded by moving for the 
papers. 

Sir J. Graham said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated no parliamentary ground 
for his motion. The correspondence in 
question, although it had been circulated 
amongst a few persons who were referred 
to in it, was still of a private character. 
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Captures in China. 4 


The hon Member, in obtaining a copy of 
the correspondence, had been more fortu- 
nate than he had been; for some time he 
had made the strictest inquiries for a copy 
in London, but did not succeed in obtain- 
ing it. If the hon. Member required to 
refer to the correspondence, when he 
should bring forward the motion to which 
he referred he could use the copy he had 
for the purpose. 

Mr. Wallace said, he did not need to 
be told by the right hon, Baronet that he 
could make use of the copy of the cor- 
respondence which he had in his pos- 
session. He certainly could do so. As 
the motion was opposed, he would, to save 
the time of the House, withdraw it. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Forrticn Satmon.] Mr. Ward wished 
to know whether a report, which he had 
heard, was true, namely, that the Govern- 
ment was about to impose a duty of 150 
per cent. on foreign salmon ? 

Sir R. Peel said, that the hon. Member 
possessed an advantage over him, for he 
had not heard the report to which refer- 
ence was made; but he could set the hon. 
Gentleman’s mind at rest by declaring 
that the report was altcgether without 
foundation. 


Ransom or Canton.—CaPrtures IN 
Cuina.] Mr. Blewitt said, that the right 
hon. Baronet had stated last night that 
the amount of Sycee silver received from 
the Chinese amounted to 340,000/., but 
that was more than the whole miscella- 
neous revenue, according to the last 
returns. He wished to know whether the 
right hon. Baronet would lay upon the 
Table of the House an account of the 
whole of the ransom paid by the Chinese 
converted into British money. 

Sir R. Peel said, he could promise the 
hon. Member, that as soon as the Sycee 
silver should be coined into British money, 
he would let him know what it amounted 
to. He would take this opportunity of 
stating that the exact value of the Sycee 
silver, for which credit was taken under 
the head of miscellaneous revenue, was 
302,000/. There was an additional quan- 
tity of the silver, for which credit would 
be taken in the public accounts as soon 
as it should be coined. 

Mr. Blewitt expressed a wish that no 
part of the money should be applied until 
he had an opportunity of bringing forward 
a motion of which he had given notice. 
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5 Right of Petitioning. 


Lord John Russell informed the hon. 
Member that the money must be dis- 
tributed as prize money, under the au- 
thority of an Order in Council. 

Mr. Blewitt asked, whether instructions 
bad been sent out to China by the Ad- 
miralty for the adjudication of prizes? 

Sir R. Peel said, that proper instructions 
had been sent out, and courts appointed, 
one of which was at Singapore. 


Raut or Perrtionina.] Mr. 7. Dun- 
combe rose to move— 

“That the practice of this House, which 
precludes the presentation of petitions upon 
the subject of any tax or duty under its consi- 
deration, be discontinued,”’ 

The hon, Member said, that up to the 
time when the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) made his financial statement, few 
individuals in that House, and much fewer 
out of it, were aware that it had ever been 
the practice of the House to refuse to re- 
ceive petitions pending the progress of a 
bill imposing a heavy tax upon the peo- 
ple. But the public were more sur- 
prised when they found the Members of 
the reformed Parliament attempting to 
shelter themselves under an inconsistent 
and almost obsolete practice, by refusing 
to hear petitions which were presented to 
it by those very individuals who had 
placed them in the position which they 
occupied. He was prepared to maintain 
and to insist upon the right of the people 
to address that House upon any subject 
which they might think proper. He con- 
tended that the people had as indubitable a 
right to address the House by petition upon 
the subject of taxation, as upon any other 
measure of general legislation relating to 
the rights, the liberty, or the property of 
the subject, He took his stand upon those 
broad grounds, and he was not prepared to 
compromise the principle in the slightest 
degree. It would be necessary to trace 
the origin of the practice in question, the 
source whence it sprung, the manner in 
which it had been enforced, and the in- 
stances in which it had been departed from. 
The House would observe that there was 
no standing order or rule whatever for the 
course which they were then pursuing in 
rejecting the petitions of the people ; and 
he thought, when it was shown how the 
practice originated, neither the House nor 
the people could be otherwise than sur- 
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their ant and their interests. It ap- 

ared from Hatsell’s precedents, which 

e trusted the House would consider no 
mean authority, that this practice origi- 
nated very shortly after the Revolution of 
1688. The first time the right of peti- 
tioning appeared to have been questioned 
was in 1689. On the 15th of April of 
that year, a petition was presented from 
Protestant Ministers, praying for relief out 
of a particular revenue. A debate took 
place on the subject, and the House re- 
solved that it was irregular and disagree- 
able to the House to prescribe how relief 
should be given, and the petition was then 
withdrawn. In 1796 a resolution was 
passed in'a committee of Ways and Means 
for imposing a tax of 10 per cent. ad valo- 
rem on articles of woollen manufacture. A 
cloud of petitions was presented against it, 
and although the resolution was carried in 
the committee of Ways and Means, the 
bill was dropped; in fact, the bill was 
never presented at all. It appeared, then, 
that in 1698, the House having felt the 
inconvenience of admitting petitions that 
had been presented in a preceding Session, 
peremptorily refused to receive those peti- 
tions on a tax then depending upon coal 
and culm. On the 20th of April in that 
year a petition was presented against the 
proposed tax, and was rejected by a ma- 
jority of 112 to 99. It was clear, then, 
that up to that period the House was in 
the habit of refusing to receive petitions 
directed against any pending tax ; but in 
1704 the House departed from that. prac- 
tice. On the 14th of February of that 
year a petition was presented from various 
merchants and traders against a duty on 
calicoes, and the petitioners asked to be 
heard against the tax by counsel. This 
was refused, but the petition itself was or- 
dered to lie on the Table till the second 
reading of the bill. On the 21st of May, 
1711, it was proposed to raise 1,500,000. 
by a duty on vellum, parchment, and 
cards; a petition against the duty was 
presented by merchants trading in Genoa 
paper, by stationers and haberdashers. 
That petition was not only received, but 
was ordered to be referred for considera- 
tion to a committee of the whole House on 
the bill. In 1732 the question was again 
raised. The agent of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations in that year pre- 
sented a petition against the Sugar Colony 
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thority on the Ministerial side of the 
House, said the practice of receiving such 
a petition had never been allowed except 
on extraordinary occasions, as it had been 
found inconvenient that the time of the 
House should be occupied in discussing 
frivolous petitions. That objection could 
not apply at present. In those days peti- 
tions could be discussed, and sometimes one 
petition would occupy a whole evening, 
consequently nothing could be easier than 
to defeat a tax by petitions of that descrip- 
tion. The petition was rejected by 140 to 
112. In the year 1733 a petition was 
presented from the city of London, against 
an excise bill then pending. Sir John 
Barnard moved that the petition be not 
only laid upon the Table, but that the 
petitioners should be heard by counsel at 
the bar. Another long debate arose. Pre- 
cedents were quoted on both sides. Sir 
John Barnard, S. Sandys, Gibbon, Bootle, 
Pultney, Esqrs; Sir William Windham ; 
Watte Plummer, G. Heathcote, and Thos. 
Wyndham, Esqrs., spoke in favour of the 
rights of the petitioners ; against the peti- 
tioners’ rights were the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir Robert Walpole), Horace 
Walpole, Mr. Winnington, the Attorney 
and Solicitor Generals, Sir W. Younge, 
and Mr. Pelham. The arguments that 
they used against this right were the argu- 
ments used the preceding Session by Mr. 
Winnington—the fear of multitudes of pe- 
titions, which, debated separately, would 
impede the public business; and as to 
hearing counsel, that would be still more 
inconvenient against a tax. It ended by 
the petition being allowed to remain on the 
Table until the second reading of the bill, 
but counsel were refused by 214 to 197. 
On the following day more petitions against 
the bill came in from Nottingham and 
Coventry, which were ordered to lie on the 
Table, and the bill was subsequently 
dropped. Now this custom of not receiv- 
ing petitions had certainly obtained ever 
since that period, with a few isolated ex- 
ceptions in cases when the petitions had 
slipped in without the observation of the 
House. The question had never afterwards 
been discussed until the month of May, 
1815. On the 1st of May in that year, a 
petition was presented against the then 
pending Property-tax Bill. That petition 
was certainly rejected ; but it was rejected 
not only on the ground of its relating to a 
tax then pending, but also because it was 
supposed to be disrespectful and libellous 
in some of its allegations. Sir W. Curtis 
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presented that petition ; it was rejected by 
107 votes to fifty-nine. ‘The House would 
observe, however, that up to the present time 
there had been no rule laid down upon 
the subject, and it had always been left to 
the discretion of the House to receive or 
reject such petitions. From the year 1815 
he would pass to what had occurred the 
other day. On the 22nd of last month he 
found that there had been offered to the 
House a petition from the parish of St. 
Clement’s, Eastcheap ; aod also a petition 
from Royston against the proposed duty 
upon income. Upon that occasion the 
Speaker stated that it appeared by the 
proceedings of the committee of Ways and 
Means, published in the votes and proceed- 
ings of the House, that a tax upon income 
had been proposed as part of the Ways and 
Means for raising the supply granted to 
her Majesty for the service of the year, and 
that, according to the established rules of 
the House, no petition against a tax under 
consideration, for the service of the year, 
could be received by the House. The pe- 
titions were accordingly rejected. The 
right hon. Baronet demanded this tax not 
merely for the service of the current year, 
but for three, four, or perhaps five, years 
to come. But he would not ground his 
motion on a quibble like that; he would 
take his stand on the broad ground of the 
people’s rights. What was the case in the 
present instance? On the 11th of March 
last the right hon. Baronet laid his budget 
before the House. By that budget he 
proposed to take four millions of money out 
of the pockets of the people ; and on the 
Friday following, no sooner had the House 
got into a committee of Ways and Means 
on that budget, than the doors of the 
House were closed against the petitions of 
the people. Such a course was most un- 
just. It was no doubt a convenient way 
for an unpopular Ministry, but it was a 
practice not to be maintained without gross 
injustice. He did not know that there 
was any occasion for him to occupy more 
of the attention of the House. He would, 
therefore, not say more than ask the House 
to adopt the resolution now in the Speaker's 
hands. He would ask the House to do 
justice to the people, and would move in 
conclusion, the resolution which he had 
read at the commencement of his speech. 
Sir G. Clerk said, he was aware of the 
disadvantages under which any Member 
presented himself, who attempted to offer 
obstructions to the petitions of the people, 
and certainly no rule adopted for the mere 
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convenience of the House ought to stand 
in the way of the most valuable of all the 
rights of the people. But those who had 
attended to the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
must have seen, that the practice now ob- 
jected to was one that had existed from a 
very early period. Immediately after the 
Revolution, a great increase took place in 
the number of petitions presented, and it 
was soon discovered, that a very great in- 
convenience arose from receiving petitions 
against the money bills for the current 
year; and after a few years, the evil was 
found to be so growing, that the House, in 
1693, came toa resolution that no petition 
‘should be received against a money bill 
under the consideration of the House, and 
intended for the service of the current year. 
All parties had since admitted, that this 
restriction was a salutary one; and he 
thought the House also had been ex- 
tremely jealous in preventing such re- 
strictions on the presentation of petitions 
going beyond that line which was ori- 
ginally drawn in 1693. There had been 
apparent deviations from that rule. Those 
deviations arose from doubts entertained by 
the House as to whether the bills under 
discussion, and which had been petitioned 


against were, properly, money bills, or 
rather only bills for the regulation of 


trade. If the hon. Member would look 
to the discussion in 1733, he would see 
that upon that occasion, when an Excise 
Bill was introduced by Sir R. Walpole for 
regulating the duties on tobacco, the point 
considered was, whether it were a money 
bill, or one merely for the regulation of 
trade. The bane tage previous to that 
time were ordered to be read during the 
discussion upon the bill, when it was shown 
that in all cases of petitions against money 
bills before the House, the House had con- 
sidered it its duty to refuse to receive them. 
The reason of the rule wasa very plain one. 
If the House of Commons found it neces- 
sary, in order to raise a supply in com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, to have re- 
course to the disagreeable alternative of 
imposing fresh taxes, there could be no 
doubt that the imposition of a fresh tax 
would be felt as a burden and a grievance 
by every class of the community, imme- 
diately affected by the tax. The House 
did not require to be informed by petitions 
that the people felt the imposition of those 
taxes to be a grievance. It was for the 
House to judge whether, after having voted 
arge supplies to the Crown, and seeing no 
other mode of raising those supplies but by 
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the imposition of fresh taxes, they were to 
desist from the course of proceeding which 
they had adopted, merely because it was 
felt by some individuals to be a grievance. 
After the rule had been completely estab- 
lished in the year 1733, an attempt was 
made at deviation from it, for, he be- 
lieved, that in 1783, when an additional 
duty was sought to be laid on receipt 
stamps, the City of London presented 
a petition against the bill, and the pe- 
tition was received under these circum- 
stances. It was the privilege of the 
City of London to present petitions to 
that House by their sheriffs, who, for 
that purpose, came to the bar of the 
House. No Member stated the sub- 
stance of those petitions, the petition was 
merely laid upon the Table, and read by 
the clerk, and consequently no question 
could arise as to whether the petition 
should be received, until it had been read 
by the clerk at the Table, for until then 
the House could not be cognizant of the 
contents of the petition. When, how- 
ever, that petition had been read, an ob- 
jection was immediately taken to it, and 
it was declared that it should not be re- 
ceived as a precedent for a departure from 
the rules of the House. Mr. Fox, on 
that occasion, than whom no man, in the 
then, or in the present House of Commons 
could be more jealous of the rights of 
the people, had said, that although he 
had considered the subject of petitioning 
the House of Commons to be an invalu- 
able right of Englishmen, yet if they per- 
mitted every man to petition against 
every new tax, it would be impossible for 
the House to go on with the business. Mr. 
Fox even went still further, and said, that 
the more universally a tax should be pe- 
titioned against, the greater argument, in 
his mind, did that constitute in its fa- 
vour ; because it proved that the tax acted 
impartially,— that it was an equal tax, 
pressing equally upon all classes. This 
practice could not be attended by any in- 
convenience, because, if a tax were pro- 
posed, those who were affected by it had 
an ample opportunity of making their re- 
presentatives aware of their feelings on the 
subject. He did not complain of the course 
which hon Members opposite adopted be- 
fore the recess for the purpose of delaying 
the progress uf the resolutions. They had 
taken that opportunity of the recess to 
ascertain the sentiments of their consti- 
tuents ; and, therefore, whenever they 
should come to a division on the subject, 
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every Member would be as well prepared 
to state the sentiments of his constituents, 
as if they had had an opportunity of pre- 
senting forty or fifty petitions on the sub- 
ject. No practical inconvenience could 
arise from a perseverance in this rule. 
The imposition of a new tax must be felt 
as a burden by all those who were affected 
by it; and he would put it to the inge- 
nuity of the hon. Member for Finsbury to 
suggest a new tax that would not increase 
the burden of some class or other of traders. 
But if they refused to relax the rule when 
a tax affecting only a class was concerned, 
how much more imperative was it upon 
them to enforce the rule in the case of a 
tax affecting all classes. It was for these 
reasous—because he heard no argument 
from the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
showing, that inconvenience had resulted 
from the rule —because it had been adopt- 
ed by the House of Commons for 150 
years, and had been found by all parties a 
very expedient rule—because it had not 
been rashly adopted by them, because it 
was likely to secure the rights and privi- 
leges of the subject and of the country ; 
it was for all those reasons that he op- 
posed the motion of the hon. Member, 
however easy it might be to introduce 
topics of popular declamation with regard 
to the rights of petition, it would, in his 
opinion, be very inconvenient to receive pe- 
titions on those occasions alluded to by the 
hon. Member, and would be very detri- 
mental to the public service. 

Mr. Macaulay said, that anxious as the 
honourable Baronet had expressed himself 
to protect the right of the people to ap- 
proach that House with their petitions, 
the hon. Baronet’s speech seemed not the 
less to be directed against the right of peti- 
tioning generally. The people, the hon. 
Baronet said, had representatives to make 
their feelings known ; but if that argu- 
ment were to hold good, it was an argu- 
ment against all petitions, and against 
their beginning business at four o'clock. 
If the hon. Baronet was right, they, the 
Members of the House of Commons, need 
not in future give themselves the trouble 
of coming down to the House before five 
o'clock. In proportion as a tax was felt to 
be more oppressive, more general in its 
character, was the right of petitioning to 
be limited? Why, what were the people 
to petition against, but what they felt to 
be a grievance. The hon. Baronet cau- 
tioned them against the practice of decla- 
mation on the right of petition. Now, he 
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would ask any hon. Member whether he 
had ever heard the right of petition spoken 
of in more declamatory language, whether 
he had ever heard the peculiar, sacred, in- 
alienable, hereditary privilege of the people 
more lightly spoken of than it had just now 
been by the right hon. Baronet. The only 
difference between the declamation of the 
right hon. Baronet, and that which he cen- 
sured on the other side, being that the de- 
claration of the right hon. Baronet was a 
prelude to an attack upon it, instead of an 
Introduction to its support. He could 
conceive only two reasons that ought to 
lead this House to refuse to receive a peti+ 
tion. The first was, if the petition was 
worded in indecent or unbecoming lan- 
guage; and the other ground on which 
the refusal of a petition could be justified 
was, if the petition asked the House to do 
what it was not in its province todo. For 
instance, if a petition were presented, pray- 
ing the House to interfere to stop an action 
of ejectment, the House might very well 
decline to receive a petition, praying the 
House to interfere with the jurisdiction of 
the courts of law. But was that the case 
now? What was the essential province 
of the House of Commons? When the 
Sovereign, at the commencement of a new 
Session, addressed Parliament from the 
Throne, on all matters of domestic or 
foreign policy, the Sovereign addressed 
both Houses of Parliament, but as soon 
as the question of taxation arrived, the 
style of the Royal Speech was immediately 
changed, and the Sovereign addressed her- 
self only to the Gentlemen of the House 
of Commons. And what was the conse- 
quence of the rule on the present occasion? 
Why, the people, shut out from the House 
of Commons, were flocking with their pe- 
titions to the House of Lords! To the 
House of Lords, that might indeed reject, 
but could not amend the bill. Thus was 
the House of Commons interdicted from 
the exercise of its proper functions; and 
for what purpose? Under the ancient 
system, when discussions were liable to 
arise on the presentation of every petition, 
so that no Member could know when the 
public business was likely to come on, 
there might be some plausible grounds 
for the maintenance of such a rule ; but 
under the altered practice—a practice of 
which he heartily approved, for it was a 
great and wholesome change, in favour of 
which he had felt much pleasure in record- 
ing his vote—under this altered practice, 
he would say, what advantage could there 
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be in still retaining this rule? But if the 
hon. Baronet’s respect for old precedents 
were so great, why did he not vote with 
_ those who had proposed to restore the old 
ractice of debating on petitions. He 
ooked upon the old practice as a very 
bad practice, and he felt convinced that 
if it had not been reformed, it would not 
have been possible for the people to ob- 
tain a fair opportunity to lay their peti- 
tions on the Table of the House. But 
now, when the presentation of petitions 
occupied no more time than was necessary 
to enable a Member to state their sub- 
stance and carry them to the Table, no 
business could be obstructed by their pre- 
sentation. Why, that very evening, while 
the Members were waiting in silence for 
the commencement of public business, a 
hundred petitions against the Income-tax 
might with ease have been presented. He 
had a number of petitions himself from 
Scotland against the Income-tax, and 
could have presented them all in the course 
of one minute. What was the consequence 
of their closing the doors against those pe- 
titions ? Why, their constituents met, and 
passed strong resolutions against the pro- 
posed tax, and then called upon their re- 
presentatives to state those resolutions to 
the House in one way or other. Instead 
of presenting the petitions of the people 
in a regular manner, hon. Members would 
be obliged to wait until the debate on the 
Income-tax came, and then they would 
have to rise and read those petitions and 
resolutions as parts of their speeches. He 
would do so for one. They could not be 
prevented from doing so, and it was the 
only alternative left them, when debarred 
from constitutionally placing the remon- 
strances of their constituents before the 
House. He had never voted with a more 
clear conviction of the justice of a vote 
than he should do this evening in voting 
with the hon. Member for Finsbury. The 
country was highly indebted to the hon. 
Member for Finsbury for bringing this 
motion forward. Whether the motion were 
carried or not, still the people would be 
indebted to the hon. Member ; for if the 
motion were carried, the people would gain 
a valuable privilege; and if the motion 
were lost, the people would receive a no 
less useful warning. 

Captain Hamilton would vote with the 
hon, Member for Finsbury, if he thought 
the success of this motion could be at- 
tended with the least benefit to the peo- 
ple; but no such benefit could accrue to 
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them. He was surprised to find the Rav 
dicals support this motion, An hon. Friend 
of his, opposite, intended to propose a 
new reform bill. He would ask how many 
of the new constituency to be created by 
that bill would be affected by the Income- 
tax. The question was one in which 
those who were not directly represented in 
that House could have no interest what- 
ever, as the tax would not affect them. 
Sir R. Peel said, he should consider 
himself guilty of a gross dereliction of 
duty were he to take any other course 
than to meet this motion with a direct 
negative, and he hoped the House would 
support him in so doing, The rule was 
one established immediately after the Re- 
volution, and it had been adhered to ever 
since. The question whether the House 
should receive petitions against money bills 
intended for the supply of the current 
year, was a question that had been dis~ 
cussed again and again, and that at a 
time when there were men in the House 
as keenly alive, as any that had succeeded 
them, to the maintenance of popular 
rights. The resolution to which they had 
always come was, to maintain so salutary 
a rule, and if the right hon. Gentleman 
now displayed so much zeal for the re- 
scinding of that rule, it was certainly sur- 
prising that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
zeal should never have been awakened 
while he was still in office. In 1840, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer deemed it 
necessary to the supplies of the year to 
propose an addition of 10 per cent. to the 
existing taxes. Why did the right hon. 
Gentleman not then extend to the people 
the right for which he was now contend- 
ing. [Mr. Macaulay : I never till lately 
heard of the rule.] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman never before heard of the existence 
of this rule! It is rather unfortunate for 
the public that he should not have ob- 
tained this knowledge till he was out of 
office. In 1840 the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer called upon the House, on 
considerations of public duty, to make an 
addition of 5 per cent. to all revenues of 
excise and customs, and 10 per cent. on 
assessed taxes. If all those who had been 
affected by the proposed measure had at- 
tempted to obstruct its progress by the 
presentation of petitions, would not the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer have referred 
to this rule of 150 years standing? He 
felt convinced that he would have done 
so, nor would the Secretary-at-War have 
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abandoned his colleague on such an occa- 
sion. At several periods this question 
had been raised. On the 29th of January, 
1760, the maltsters of Ipswich petitioned 
against a bill then before the House for 
the imposition of a duty on malt, and 
when the question was put, that the peti- 
tion be brought up, the question was nega- 
tived nemine contradicente, all parties being 
agreed that the rule was one that ought to 
be maintained. In 1783, when party spirit 
ran very high, a petition was presented 
against a bill then under consideration 
for the imposition of stamp duties on 
notes and receipts. The petition was 
presented, but on the question that it 
be brought up, the question was again 
negatived. In 1795, when the contest 
was going on between Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox, and never had public feeling 
been more strongly excited than it was 
at that time;—well, on the 4th of 
March, 1795, when the strongest argu- 
ments had been used against the injus- 
tice of the war, this question again arose, 
in consequence of the presentation of a 
petition from certain dealers in wine, who 
prayed that the duty about to be imposed 
On wines might not be imposed upon the 
stock on hand. When the question was 
put, that the petition be brought up, it was 
again negatived, and negatived nemine 
contradicente. At a time when the po- 
ular party was led by such men as Mr. 

ox and Lord Grey, these usages were 
adhered to and maintained. Neither by 
their votes, nor by their speeches, had 
those men attempted to obstruct the rule, 
and was it now too much to ask that the 
House of Commons would still adhere to 
a principle adopted immediately after the 
Revolution, and adhered to ever since. 
He would make no compromise on the 
subject. Even though he were assured 
that the greater number of petitions would 
be in favour of the Income-tax, he would 
stillask the House to adhere to the con- 
stitutional usage, and he could not help 
thinking that the greater number of the 
Members of the late Government would 
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support him in his view of the case. The 
maintenance of the rules of Parliament 
formed an essential part of the security 
for the preservation of public freedom. 
The rights of the people did not depend 
merely on acts of Parliament, but also on 
the construction put upon established rules 


and usages. With respect to the rule 
under consideration, it was a sense of 
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public convenience that had induced the 
House of Commons to adopt it, and a 
sense of public convenience had led the 
House of Commons to adhere to it. He 
felt confident he should be supported by 
a large majority in his determination to 
resist the attempt to break through this 
rule, but even if he stood alone he should 
feel that he was discharging a public duty 
in saying “no” to this motion. 

Sir George Grey said, the question was, 
one which ought not to have been con- 
verted into a party one, and therefore he 
regretted the more the warmth of language 
in which the right hon. Baronet had in- 
dulged. The right hon. Baronet had ad- 
dressed an unworthy taunt against the 
Members of the late Government. The 
right hon. Baronet professed surprise at 
this new-born zeal for popular rights, and 
asked why his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Macaulay), when he was a Member of the 
late Administration, and when the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed an 
increase of the duties of Customs and 
Excise—why his right hon. Friend had 
not then moved to have this rule rescinded ? 
But could the right hon. Baronet show, 
that at that time any Member of the 
House tendered a petition against those 
taxes? or could he show that any such 
“egg had been rejected by the House? 
f so, the taunt would have been just. 
But no such petition had he heard of 
during the late Government, though he 
had witnessed many in the course of the 
present Session. The Members of that 
House were sent there to watch over the 
interests of the nation; and if a tax was 
proposed, necessarily affecting those inter- 
ests, were hon. Members to be bound by 
the practice of their ancestors, to reject 
all petitions against it, especially in a case 
in which, as his right hon. Friend had 
shown to demonstration, and whose argu- 
ments he had not heard answered from the 
other side, the reason which had influenced 
their ancestors was a reason that had ut- 
terly ceased to exist. At the time when 
the rule was made, a petition might be de- 
bated day after day, and the reception of it 
followed by a motion, that counsel might be 
heard at the Bar of the House against a tax 
that was proposed to be laid on. He could 
conceive, that such a course might be made 
the instrument of procrastination and 
delay, where a tax was absolutely required 
for the exigency of the current year, 
so powerful in the hands of a minority, 
as to form a sufficient ground for prevent- 
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ing the reception of such petitions. But 
that argument did not apply in the present 
day. The inalienable right of the people 
to petition had been spoken of, and he 
reatly regretted to hear it that night praised 
in terms, while it was attacked in spirit. Pre- 
cedents had been brought forward against 
the present proposition, but his right hon. 
Friend had shown, that by blindly following 
precedent, they would be adhering to a 
practice likely to produce a greater degree of 
public inconvenience than that which had 
induced their ancestors to restrict the right 
of the people to petition. Great complaints 
had been made of the motions for adjourn- 
ment, and he alluded to this the more 
strongly, because in the motions before the 
recess, for the adjournment of debates on 
the Income-tax, he had voted with the right 
hon. Baronet ; but if the right of the people 
to petition was to be restricted, and if 
constituencies were to be debarred from 
making their feelings known to that House 
through petitions, it would be necessary for 
hon. Members to protract debates to an in- 
definite length of time. [Cheers.] Let 
hon. Gentlemen hear the conclusion of his 
sentence before they cheered. It might 
be necessary to protract debates, not with 
the view which he utterly disclaimed 
of mere delay and procrastination, but 
simply because the only other legitimate 
avenue to that House had been shut 
against the people by an adherence to a 
practice which, however wise and necessary 
it might have been in its origin, was at the 
present time unwise, because unnecessary, 
and because it Jed to the greatest possible 
practical inconvenience to that House and 
to the country, by subjecting the House 
to repeated and protracted debates and suc- 
cessive motions for adjournment—a course 
which it was clear it was not to the in- 
terest of the country and the advance- 
ment of public business should be per- 
sisted in. In all sincerity, notwithstand- 
ing the cheers of the right hon. Baronet, 
he did deprecate such a course as he had 
described ; he did deprecate these lengthy 
debates. He saw, from the adherence to the 
present practice, that consequences must 
arise which he deprecated and disliked. 
Not having heard the slightest reason ad- 
vanced for the continuance of the practice, 
which appeared solely to rest upon pre- 
cedents quoted in its favour, he should 
most cordially and cheerfully give his sup- 
port to the motion of his hon. Friend. 

_ Mr. C. Buller begged to remind the 
tight hon, Baronet at the head of the 
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Government that it was he himself, who 
had rendered the course of moving ad- 
journments upon the Income-tax before 
Easter necessary and unavoidable by the 
course which he had adopted, of placing 
the House in a position that it could not 
receive petitions upon the question. He 
(Mr. Buller) had asked the Speaker if 
the rule against the receipt of petitions 
was absolute, and upon learning that 
it was, he had put it to the right hon. 
Baronet whether he would not postpone 
his motion for a committee of Ways and 
Means, that the country might have more 
than a week to express its opinion, The 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman was 
remarkable for its explicitness and brevity. 
The right hon. Baronet declined con- 
senting to any delay, and he brought for- 
ward his resolution. In 1816, when the 
Opposition wanted to get a tax taken off, 
when there was a motion for its renewal— 
the objection was taken, that after the 
resolution for renewing it was once before 
the House no petition could be received. 
The Opposition of that day, however, 
insisted, and that great constitutional 
minister, Lord Castlereagh, showed that 
respect to the popular rights which ought 
to be imitated by the present Govern- 
ment, and he had the goodness to allow 
the question to be put off, and the con- 
sequence was that public feeling was 
expressed so strongly in petitions that the 
obnoxious tax wasremoved. On the pre- 
sent occasion a tax had been proposed, of 
which the public had been forewarned by 
no debate. The country had been com- 
pletely taken by surprise. One week had 
been given to the people for considera- 
tion, and now the Government availed 
themselves of the rules of the House to 
preventthe voice of the country frumbeing 
heard within its walls. He agreed with 
the right hon. Baronet in the general rule 
he had laid down, that hon. Members, 
when on one side of the House, should do 
that which they would do when on the 
other. It was a rule applicable to more 
questions than the present. It seemed, 
however, to him, that it was a contrast 
by no means discreditable to the late 
Government, to find that for the eleven 
years they had held office there had been 
no occasion for the people to petition 
against the imposition of any new 
tax. [Dissent from the Treasury benches.] 
He begged pardon. The occasion had 
arisen once, on the imposition of a 
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per centage on the taxes; and then so 
little objection was felt to the tax that no 
one petitioned against it. The only ar- 
gument in favour of the expediency of the 
present rule was that which had been 
advanced by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Stamford, which, as far as he 
understood it, amounted to this, that the 
people ought not to be allowed to petition 
upon a subject upon which they felt so 
acutely as in this, because they would 
probably petition too much. The rule 
was an absurd one; it might have done 
very well in the olden time when the voice 
of the people was not heard in that House, 
but it was unbecoming a Reformed Par- 
liament, and unbecoming them as repre- 
sentatives of the people. It was a rule 
which could only be upheld for the pur- 
pose of preventing the people being heard 
in the most peaceful, legal, and constitu- 
tional manner. 

Mr. Wallace asked if they were not 
representatives of the people, and whether 
they were not component parts of the 
people ? He thought the right hon. Baro- 
net had never been heard to such disad- 
vantage as in his speech of that night, for 
he had only referred to old usages and 
precedents. He claimed for the free 
constituencies of Scotland their undoubt- 
ed right of petition; and he could tell 
those hon. Members who opposed his 
motion of the other night, that they were 
encroaching upon the privileges of the 
people. Members ought to have a right 
to state their opinions on the presentation 
of petitions. The right hon. Baronet was 
quite right in strictly adhering to the rule 
of the House which they were now debat- 
ing, for if he had not, he would not have 
passed his Income-tax. The Table would 
have been loaded with petitions against it. 
They would have accumulated upon every 
return of post, and no minister would 
have been able to carry such a propo- 
sal, whatever might be his majority. He 
intended to renew his former motion next 
year, 

Sir John Hanmer said, this was a mat- 
ter which materially affected his constitu- 
ents, and he wished to say a very few 
words. He should always be jealous of 
limiting the right of the people to petition. 
He could not say he had much respect for 
the Parliaments of William 3rd., for they 
were bribed, rotten, and corrupt. He 
should give his vote for the motion of the 
hon. Member, honestly and fearlessly, be- 
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cause, in so doing, he thought he should 
best discharge the duty he owed to the 
people who had sent him there as their 
representative. 

Mr. Wakley said his constituents were 
nearly unanimous against the Income-tax, 
while they admitted there were advantages 
likely to arise from the other part of the 
financial scheme. The right hon, Baronet 
had made a very weak speech, and it was 
because he had not the semblance of a 
case. Was the right of petitioning a 
valuable and constitutional right or not? 
Hon. Gentlemen who voted against the 
motion of his hon. Colleague ought in 
honesty to follow it up by a motion that 
the right of petitioning was useless and 
ought to be discontinued ; because, if the 
privilege was ever useful at all, it was 
when the question before the House was 
to take money from the pockets of the 
people. The right hon. Baronet had ob. 
served the strictest secrecy with regard to 
his plan, and having done so he ought 
now to give the people an opportunity of 
expressing their sentiments. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s proposal affected every 
class, and yet but six or seven days were 
allowed to consider it, and no sooner was 
the resolution submitted than the doors of 
the House were closed against petitions. 
Nothing could be more unfair and uncon- 
stitutional. He trusted the right hon. 
Baronet would be in a minority, though 
he could not hope he would go out of the 
House alone. 


The House divided—Ayes 136; Noes 
167: Majority 31. 


List of the Ayes. 


Byng, G. 

Byng, rt. hn. G. S. 
Cavendish, hn. G. H, 
Christie, W. D. 
Clay, Sir W. 
Cobden, R. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E, 
Collins, W. 

Colvile, C. R. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Denison, J. E. 
Dennistoun, J. 
D’Eyncourt,rt.hn.C.T. 
Dick, Q. 

Divett, E. 

Duncan, Vise. 
Duncan, G, 


Ackers, J. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Aldam, W. 
Archbold, R. 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, rt. hn. F. T. 
Barnard, E. G, 
Bernal, R. 
Bernal, Capt. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blake, Sir V. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, hon, W. 
Buller, E. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Busfeild, W. 
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Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Fielden, J. 

Ferrand, W. B. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Fitzwilliam, hn. G.W, 
Forster, M. 

Gibson, T. M. 

Gill, T. 

Grattan, H. 

Grey, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Guest, Sir J. 

Hall, Sir B. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hastie, A. 

Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hawes, B. 

Heathcoat, J. 
Howard, hn. C. W. G. 
Howard, Lord 
Howard, hn. E.G. G. 
Ilowick, Visct. 
James, W. 

Johnston, A. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Lambton, H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Leader, J. T. 

Lemon, Sir C. 
Macaulay, rt. hn. T, B. 
McTaggart, Sir J. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marshall, W. 

Martin, J. 

Morris, D. 

Morison, General 
Murray, A. 

Napier, Sir C. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, J. 

O'Brien, W, S. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmer, G. 

Parker, J. 

Pechell, Capt. 
Philips, G. R. 


Philips, M. 

Pigot, rt. hon. D. 
Pinney, W. 
Ponsonby,hn.C.F.A.C 
Powell, C. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pulsford, R. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Rennie, G. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Scholefield, J. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, J. A. 
Somers, J. P. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Tufnell, H. 

Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Villiers. hon. C. 
Vivian, hon. Major 
Vivian, hon. Capt. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 
Wallace, R. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wason, R. 

Wawn, J. T. 
White, S. 
Williams, W. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wood, B. 

Wood, G. W. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Yorke, H. R. 


TELLERS. 
Duncombe, T. 
Buller, C. 


List of the Noxs. 


Acland, T. D. 
Acton, Col. 

Adare, Visct. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arkwright, G. 
Ashley, Lord 
Astell, W. 

Baillie, Col. 
Balfour, J. M. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Beresford, Major 
Botkin, W. H. 
Botfield, B. 


Bradshaw, J. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Campbell, A. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Cochrane, A. 
Cockburn, rt.hn.SirG. 
Codrington, C. W. 
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Cole, hon, A. H. 
Collett, W. R. 
Courtenay, Visct. 
Cripps, W. 

Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 

Dawnay, hon. W. H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Drummond, H. H. 
Duffield, T. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncombe, hon. A, 
Du Pre, C. G. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Escott, B. 

Estcourt, T.G. B, 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Feilden, W. 

Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzroy, Capt. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fleming, J. W. 
Forbes, W. 
Forester, hn.G. C. W. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W E, 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore M. 

Gore, W. R. O. 
Goring, C. 
Grahaw, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Greenall, P. 
Greene, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 

Hale, R. B. 
Hamilton, C. J. B. 
Hamilton, W.J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardy, J. 

Hawkes, T. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hogg, J. W. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Holmes, hon. W. A’ct. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Ingestrie, Visct. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnson, W. G. 
Johnstone, H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kelburne, Visct. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE. 
Knight, H.G. 
Lawson, A. 
Liddell, hon. H, T. 
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Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col, 
Lygon, hon. General 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Maclean, D. 

Mc Geachy, F. A, 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Marshan, Visct. 
Martyn, C. C. 
Master, T, W. C. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Morgan, O. 

Neeld, J. 

Newry, Visct. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Packe, C. W. 
Patten, J. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R, 
Peel, J. 

Pigot, Sir R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Price, R. 

Pringle, A. 

Reade, W. M. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R, 

Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Round, C. G. 
Russell, C. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Ryder, hon, G. D. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Sheppard, T. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerton, Visct. 
Sotherton, T. H. S. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, H. 

Sturt, H. C. 
Sutton, hon. M. M. 
Tennent, J..E. 
Thompson, Mr. Ald 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J. 

Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Col. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Wilbraham, hn. R. B, 
Wood, Col. 

Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hn. J.S, 
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Wyndhan, Col. 
Young, J. 
Young, Sir W. 


Corn Importation — 


TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


Corn Importation — REGULATION 
or WaGeEs.] On the motion that the 
Corn Importation Bill be read a third 
time, 

Mr. Cobden rose to move the amend- 
ment of which he had given notice. Pre- 
vious to the year 1823, it had been the 
practice of Parliament for several centu- 
ries to pass measures to regulate the price 
of labour in the same way as it had 
passed measures to regulate the price of 
food. But in the year | 823, the last ves- 
tige of its legislation for the regulation of 
the price of labour disappeared in the re- 
peal of the Spitalfields Weavers Act. 
Previously to that period, and subsequent 
also to the passing of the Corn-laws, the 
labouring classes of the community had 
petitioned Parliament again and again, 
praying it to adopt some measure for the 
regulation of the prices of labour. In 
1828 Mr. Alderman Waithman presented 
a petition from the weavers of Norwich, 
and founded a resolution upon it, praving 
the House to fix a minimum rate of wages. 


The worthy alderman’s resolution was re- 
jected as utterly inconsistent with sound 
principle. Yet in that very year the House 


passed the present Corn-law. In 1835 
Mr. Maxwell brought forward a motion 
for the regulation of wages. That motion 
was treated in the most supercilious man- 
ner; the House declaring, that it was quite 
impossible to accede to such a proposition. 
Again, in 1837, the hon. Member for 
Oldham brought forward a similar motion, 
which met with the same fate as that of 
Mr. Maxwell. In 1809 a committee of the 
House,to whom a petition from the journey- 
men cotton printers was referred, declared 
in their report that they were unanimously 
of opinion that the proposition stated 
in the petition, relative to the fixing a 
minimum for the price of labour in 
factories, was wholly inadmissible in prin- 
ciple, and incapable of being reduced 
into practice by any means that could be 
devised, and, if practicable, would be pro- 
ductive of most fatal consequences. These 
instances were sufficient to show the way 
in which the House had treated the repeat- 
ed application of the labouring classes 
for protection in the price of their labour 
during a period that it had steadfastly ad- 
hered to a system which gave to another 
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class of the community an absolute mono- 
poly in the supply, and, as a necessary 
consequence, an absolute control over 
the price of food. He might probably be 
met by some vague declaration that Par- 
liament, in legislating upon the article of 
food, did, in fact, in an indirect manner, 
regulate the price of labour, because, if 
the price of corn rose, the price of labour 
would rise in the same proportion. This 
fallacy had been too often exposed to need 
a word of comment now. When the 
Corn-laws were passed it was never stated 
that one of the objects of them was to 
regulate the price of labour; and if such 
an object had ever been contemplated, 
subsequent experience proved, that it had 
never been realised. He had in his hand 
a list of the prices of various articles of 
manufacture before machinery came into 
operation, which clearly established that 
the effect of a high price of food was not 
to maintain the price of labour, The 
House had frequently declared that they 
could give no protection to the wages of 
the labourer, but they were now about to 
give a third reading to a bill which was to 
give a fictitious price to corn, and so, as 
far as possible, regulate and keep at a high 
rate the price of his food. They said to 
the poor Hinckley frame work knitter,‘ We 
cannot regulate the remuneration to be 
given for your labour:” but, when he said 
“Your wheat is too high, I cannot pur- 
chase of you because I can get as good at 
Hamburgh for 40s.,” then the landowner 
stepped in and said, ‘“‘ Oh, no! we have a 
law which says you must give us a certain 
price for our wheat before you can go to 
Hamburgh or any other place for it.” He 
confessed that although the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s (Sir R. Peel’s) measure had up to 
that time been carried with a high hand, 
he could not bring his mind to believe that 
the House was really going to pass it. He 
did not object to it simply on the ground 
that it was a tax upon the people. He 
objected to it upon another ground. The 
right hon. Baronet had avowed that the 
object of his measure was to keep up an 
artificial rate in the price of corn. Had 
the right hon. Baronet brought forward a 
proposition for a fixed duty upon the im- 
portation of foreign corn, he should have 
opposed it in the same way as he last year 
opposed the proposition of the noble Lord 
the Member for London (Lord J. Russell). 
He should have opposed it as a tax upon 
the food of the people. But the right 
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hon. Baronet did a great deal more. The 
right hon. Baronet by the measure now 
before the House was violating the very 
principle for which he contended, namely, 
that in the legislation of Parliament the 
labouring man should be placed on a fair 
level with the peer and the landed pro- 
prietor. He was told, that Parliament 
could not regulate the price of labour, and 
yet a measure was brought forward and 
carried to its very last stage, the avowed 
object of which was to keep up to an 
artificial rate the price of food. In passing 
a measure of this nature, which, under all 
circumstances, was to give an artificial 
price to food—denying, at the same time, 
that the Legislature had any power to give 
an artificial price to the wages of labour— 
the House would be violating every prin- 
ciple of justice; and, as he had already 
stated, he could not bring his mind to 
believe that the House would assent to 
such a course. Mark the effect of the 
system, supposing the right hon. Baro- 
net’s measures to be carried. What would 
be the position of the manufacturing la- 
bourer? Articles of foreign manufacture 
were to be admitted at a lower rate of 
duty. Prices would be reduced—the rate 
of wages diminished. Where was the pro- 
tection to the manufacturing labourer? 
He was told that the Legislature could not 
assist him; that he must grapple with the 
difficulty, and carry on a competition with 
his foreign rivals without aid or help. 
What, on the other hand, was the position 
of the agriculturists? Whatever his ig- 
norance, idleness, or sloth, whatever his 
negligence, indiscretion, or extravagance, 
the Legislature assured him that no fo- 
reign competitor should be admitted into 
the same field with him until the produce 
of his labour had attained a certain price. 
His wheat, good, bad, or indifferent, was 
to be protected until it reached the price 
of 54s. This appeared to him to be the 
double violation of every principle of jus- 
tice which characterised the proposition of 
the right hon. Baronet. If hon. Gentle- 
men gave to the landlords a certain regu- 
lated price of corn, would they not also 
give to the consumers, to the great mass 
of manufacturing labourers a certain regu- 
lated price of labour? Were they to toil 
and spin, invent and contrive—and should 
all their toil, and all their invention, only 
give them so much more or so much less 
of the sluggard’s corn? Were the land- 
lords still to feed the people upon the 
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landlord’s own terms? Were they to 
have their parks and domains wide spread 
out—-were they to have their herds of deer, 
their studs of horses, and their kennels of 
hounds, and yet were the people only to 
be allowed to live upon the modicum of 
food which these lords of the soil chose to 
deal out to them. He would tell the 
House that this doctrine was revolutionary. 
He told them that it had awakened views 
and opinions in the minds of many men in 
the country who, a few years ago, would 
have been shocked at the entertainment of 
such ideas. They were questioning the 
title of the present possessors of the land ; 
they were denying the right of the privi- 
leged classes to their rank and wealth. 
And why did they do this? Because 
the landlords were not content with their 
estates, but, to sustain their position and 
increase their wealth, made an inroad 
into the humble cottage of the spinner, 
and filched the earnings of the depressed 
and desolate weaver. He believed that 
this principle of legislation, if carried out, 
would lead to very important changes in 
this country. He believed that this law 
would not be allowed to remain. But if 
it did remain, it would produce a change 
which many-of those who had taken part 
in the agitation of the question never con- 
templated when they set the ball in mo- 
tion. Even the slightest modicum of jus- 
tice was refused to the labouring classes. 
A trade in corn was denied—absolutely 
denied ; for the whole of the foreign sup- 
ply, whatever it might be, was placed, not 
in the hands of the general merchant, who 
would deal honestly and fairly, but in the 
hands of a few gamblers and speculators. 
All the sympathies of the Gentlemen op- 
posite were with that class of dealers ; and 
the earnest prayers of millions of petition- 
ers had been treated with less respect than 
the significant whisperings of half a dozen 
jobbers. Let hon. Gentlemea who had 
some stake in the country beware of 
the consequence of this state of things. 
Already it had been destructive of capital 
to an extent unparalleled. He did not 
hesitate to declare, deliberately and ad- 
visedly, that, within the last five or six 
years, there had been a sacrifice of one- 
half of the vested capital in Lancashire, 
He would ask any Gentleman acquainted 
with that district of the country, if at the 
present moment, it would be possible to 
realise, upon the fixed capital of Lanca- 
shire, half what it was worth six years ago. 
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How was this? Did it arise from a few 
failures here or there, or from a temporary 
depression of trade? No; it followed 
from the gradual but general decay of 
trade—from the decline of profits, which 
had been eating into the floating capital, 
at the same time that it had eaten up half 
the fixed capital of that quarter of the 
country. He spoke only of Lancashire. 
Other Gentlemen, he believed, might tell 
the same tale with respect to other dis- 
tricts, Carry on the same system of le- 
gislation—continue the sliding-scale, and 
a state of things would arise for which few } 
probably in that House were at all pre- 
pared. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving the following amendment :— 





“That inasmuch as this House has re-| 
peatedly declared, by its votes and the reports | 
of its committees, that it is beyond the power 
of Parliament to regulate the wages of labour 
in this country, it is inexpedient and unjust 
to pass a law to regulate, with a view to raise 
unnaturally, the prices of food.” 


Question put that the words “ The bill 
be now read a third time,” stand part of 
the question, 

Sir Robert Peel assured the hon. Gen. 
tleman (Mr, Cobden) that he had listened 
to him, upon that occasion, as upon all 
others, with great attention, and though 
he differed from him in the conclusions 
which he drew, he could not impute to 
him any unfairness in the manner of ad- 
vancing his views. He hoped, however, 
after the lengthened discussion which this 
question had already undergone, that the 
hon. Gentleman would not think him 
guilty of disrespect if he abstained from 
entering at large upon a topic which 
would necessarily have the effect of 
opening the whole subject of the Corn- 
laws again, The hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
ment went to this, that there ought to be 
no duty whatever upon the importation of 
foreign corn, that the whole of the duty 
ought to be abolished, and that corn, 
under all circumstances, should be ad- 
mitted duty free. That was plainly the 
hon, Gentleman’s object, because - the 
terms of his resolution applied as strongly 
against the principle of a fixed duty, as 
against the principle of a sliding-scale. 
No Gentleman, therefore, who thought 
that a fixed duty was necessary for the 
protection of our domestic agriculture, 
would be at liberty to vote in favour of 
this amendment. It appeared to him that 
the proposed law would have the effect of 
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facilitating the importation of foreign 
corn, and of contributing to regulate its 
price. At any rate, by taking away the 
sudden fluctuations in the amount of 
duty, it would diminish the chances of 
great gains being made by mere specu- 
lators and gamblers in corn. The hon. 
Gentleman, therefore, could not justly 
charge him with showing any disposi- 
tion to conciliate the interest of those 
—parties with whom he had no concern, 
whose politicial opinions he knew nothing 
of, and by the promotion of whose in- 
terests he could not gain any advantage. 
The question had been so fully debated on 
previous occasions, that he was sure the 
House would excuse him for not going 
farther into the subject on the present oc- 
casion. He had proposed a modification 
of the law—a modification which he be- 
lieved a beneficial one, and which, he 
trusted, was now about to receive the 
sanction of the House. He hoped that 
the hon. Gentleman would not consider it 
disrespectful to himself, nor the House to 
them, if, referring to the statements which 
he made when the general question was 
before the House, he now stated that he 
did not consider it necessary to enter into 
any lengthened discussion in regard to the 
particular proposal of the hon. Gentle- 
man, 

Lord John Russell said, that he did not 
rise for the purpose of supporting the 
motion of the hon. Gentleman, which 
seemed to him to be as_ inconsistent 
with a proposal for a fixed duty as it 
was with a sliding scale, he merely rose for 
the purpose of opposing the third reading 
of this bill. The object he had in view 
was to obtain a fixed duty of 8s, ; and, in 
committee it was competent for him to 
propose a reduction of the high duty of 
20s., but when they came to the high 
price of 66s., it was impossible for him, 
according to the forms of the House, to 


propose that duty. It was, therefore, 


useless for him to propose any alteration 
in the bill; neither after the opinion 
which the House had expressed on the 
second reading, should he wish to take 
the sense of the House on the third 
reading. But in allowing the third reading 
to pass, he wished shortly to state his 
opinion of the bill now proposed. He 
thought that they had had experience 
enough, since 1828, of the evils of a 
sliding scale. Instead of the ports being 
opened to the umportation of foreign grain 
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in seasons when it was required, they had 
seen how, by means of combination, the 
markets had been kept without a supply 
from abroad, until the prices rose very 
high, and then a large amount of corn was 
brought in, injuring the consumer by an 
artificial rise in the price, and the farmer 
by a large influx of corn with a small duty. 
Accordingly he had proposed a scheme 
which he thought better suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the country. By that 
scheme they would have obtained a 
regular trade in corn, and that regu- 
lar trade would benefit the agricultu- 
rist as much as the consumer—they would 
have had a trade, by which at all times 
the merchant could feel certain of a home 
market, and could calculate, not perhaps 
to a certainty, but at all events to a prob- 
ability, the price which he would receive, 
If a merchant, under the proposed scale, 
despatched an order for corn to America, 
when the price was 62s., and if the price 
should fall to 54s, before the importation 
took place, he would, under the new 
scale, sustain a loss of 16s., namely, 8s. 
of price and 8s. of duty; while under the 
system of the fixed duty proposed by the 
late Government, his loss would only 
amount to 8s, on the price. Jt appeared 
to him, therefore, that the sliding-scale 
would still continue a system of gambling 
inconsistent with all notions of what con- 
stitutes regular commerce; and thisseemed 
to him a decisive objection against the bill 
now before the House, as well as against 
the system at present in existence. He 
admitted, that the present bill was an im- 
provement when contrasted with the ex- 
isting law; but when compared with the 
laws which were in operation from the 
time of the Revolution in 1688 down to 
1800, it was much worse than any corn- 
law during that period. During that time 
they had a duty not exceeding 8s. a quar- 
ter, until the price got very high. He did 
not think the law of 1828 at all suited 
either to the then circumstances of the 
country, or to the improved knowledge in 
matters of trade of the present time, Nor 
was that measure good in itself, nor at all 
to be compared with the law of their 
ancestors, who were in favour of protecting 
all manufactures, and, among other com- 
modities, that of corn, The present bill 
was not, in his opinion, suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the country, and he had 
never heard any one assert that, in passing 
it, they were laying the foundation for 
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any thing like a real or permanent settle- 
ment of the question. All that it did was 
to take away the most obvious deformities 
of the present law, and by so doing to 
shake the authority of the present by not 
establishing a measure which had any 
chance of being considered as a real set- 
tlement. Whenever they were called on to 
make an alteration in the duties on French 
silks and brandies, he felt very sure that 
they would have again to alter this Corn- 
law. That time, in all probability, would 
soon come ; and so far he rejoiced in the 
passing of this bill, because it would en- 
tirely shake the authority of the present 
law. He looked forward, in the hope of 
seeing, very soon after the passing of this 
bill, the plan of a graduated scale altoge- 
ther done away with, and a fixed duty 
established. He was not one of those who 
thought, with the hon. Member for Stock- 
port, that there should be no duty at all. 
On the contrary, he thought the farmer 
entitled to a moderate protection, but not 
with the extravagant view of making this 
country independent of foreign supply. 
The law of 1828, which in its essential 
parts was now proposed to be continued, 
was, in his opinion, a most faulty mode of 
giving that protection, and he hoped that 
the time was not far distant when they 
would be able to establish a Corn-law 
founded on those sound principles of trade 
which regulated other commodities, and 
which, in reference to those other com- 
modities, the House had adopted by large 
majorities. 

Mr. Villiers said, that if his noble Friend 
hoped to conciliate his agricultural Friends 
by his admission of their title to moderate 
protection, he thought he would fail, and 
that they would tell him that if he really 
wished to protect them, he must leave 
them alone, and not as he had just ver 
properly done, denounce the measure wit. 
which they had ‘really so much reason to 
be satisfied. He, however, was glad to 
hear that the country would have the aid 
of his noble Friend’s energy in seeking to 
repeal the imperfect measure now before 
the House, as that might lead to a system 
more consistent with the views contained 
in the motion of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stockport, and against which no 
argument had yet been advanced. The 
right hon. Baronet had disputed the right 
of his hon. Friend to quote Mr. Huskisson 
as an authority against his bill, and had 
referred to two periods in Mr. Huskisson’s 
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life, in 1822 and 1828, when he approved 
of a graduated scale; but, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated, and truly, 
that this country had not the misfortune 
of losing Mr. Huskisson till 1830, he 
might have remembered that in that year 
Mr. Huskisson made his last speech ; and 
if the right hon. Baronet would refer to it, 
he would find, that a speech more appro- 
priate for his hon. Friend to quote could 
not be found, for it is there that Mr. Hus- 
kisson takes his last and deliberate view of 
the state of the country, and concludes 
earnestly and confidently that the existing 
system of protection and taxation could not 
continue. He there refers to the Corn- 
laws, and declares, that whatever public 
grounds there might be for their support, 
yet they certainly had the effect of raising 
the price of subsistence to the people, and 
thereby, together with our system of col- 
lecting revenue by taxing expenditure, 
pressed upon the productive classes in a 
manner that could not much longer be 
borne. He said, that the Corn-laws and 
other taxes had then the tendency of lo- 
wering profits and reducing wages, while 
it increased the fortune of the unproduc- 
tive consumer. It was in that speech that 
Mr. Huskisson pointed to the condition 
which we were then in, and declared, that 
unless the taxes were shifted, or the pro- 
tective system altered, that we could not 
collect the revenue. What my hon. Friend 
contends for is, that you cannot justly 
raise the price of food without raising the 
wages of labour ; and if you abandon the 
intention of doing the latter, you ought 
not to attempt the former ; and most surely 
that you ought not to raise the price of 
food by means that, of necessity, causes the 
fall in the rate of wages, for that is the 
effect of the Corn-law on the condition of 
the people at present; they have been 
and are suffering from a high price of food, 
and from a serious fall in wages, and after, 
as my hon. Friend has said, you have fre- 
quently refused to entertain the most dis- 
tant notion of legislating for the rise of 
wages. The consequence of the present 
bill will be, to continue that system, and he 
could not let it pass without expressing 
his unqualified condemnation of it. It 
seemed to him wholly unsuited to the exi- 
gency which rendered any change necessary. 
It was not recommended by any experience 
which the agriculturist had of the old 
law—it was not recommended by the ex- 
perience on which the community com- 
plained of it. He believed that it would 
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satisfy nobody, that it would relieve no- 
body, and it was his firm conviction that 
there was not one evil which could be 
traced to the old law during the last five 
years, that would not have followed under 
the present had it existed. It had the 
same faulty purpose in view, and the same 
mischievous principle to give it effect. 
The same absurd fancy, or intended object 
was maintained, of making us dependent 
for food upon our own soil, after it had 
been proved, that we could not produce an 
adequate supply, and that our population 
was hourly increasing. While with this 
scale of duties, varying with circumstances, 
which it was said fraudulent persons could 
control, causing uncertainty, which baffled 
all the calculations of growers or merchants 
either in Poland or America, who might 
otherwise supply us. This, then, would 
lead to all the results which had been ex- 
perienced before—they would be obliged 
to buy suddenly, at high prices, in near 
markets, and which would be attended 
with all the consequences of an export of 
bullion, a consequent rise in the value of 
money at home, a depreciation of goods, 
and all that embarrassment and depression 
which we were experiencing, and which of 
necessity must occur; and when he re- 
flected upon the misery, sacrifice, and ruin 
which this had brought upon the produc. 
tive classes of this country, and when he 
believed that no intelligent man, unbiassed 
by interest, doubted the connection of these 
laws with these results, he could hardly 
repress his indignation at such an abortion 
of a measure as this being produced to 
meet such a state of things as existed in 
the country ; and he thought that it de- 
served to be styled, as it had been when 
first delivered, and since in so many peti- 
tions, as a mere mockery of the sufferings 
of the people. He knew it was said by 
some on his side that it was an improve- 
ment, and that more food would come in ; 
but they ought to do more than say this 
to satisfy him, they ought to show that 
more food would be produced, for unless 
that was done, the people here would not 
be benefitted, for their condition was now, 
that they had to exchange their labour 
against a constantly diminishing quantity 
of food. Now, with this law, did anybody 
believe that one grain more would be 
grown for this market, or any expense 
incurred in facilitating the conveyance 
of it to this country. If no more food 
was grown for this country, if there 
was more to be olathe it would 
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be the food grown for other people, and 
the price would rise abroad, and if that 
was the case, how could it come at the 
duty which it was intended to levy. He 
heard it stated, that the right hon. Baronet 
was as much alive as any man to the evils 
of the law, but that he had proposed all 
that he could carry, and that he was help- 
less in the matter—that his party would 
not allow him to do more. But really he 
had never heard any of those hon. Gentle- 
men who sit around him say this: as far 
as they were concerned, they seemed dis- 

sed to go wherever the right hon. Baronet 
would lead them, and the House had no 
reason to believe, that if he had submitted 
a more efficient measure, that it would not 
have been supported by his Friends. They 
seemed, indeed, to be a peculiarly docile 
party, and made fewer difficulties in 
changing their views than most men. 
They had never said a word in that House 
against the hon. Baronet’s liberal views, 
and he doubted not, that they entirely 
coincided with them. If, however, it is 


true they would obstruct him in pursuing 
a more enlarged policy, why let the right 
hon. Baronet, if he is convinced that he is 
right, and that the country requires a dif- 


ferent measure—let him throw himself 
upon the country, and let him depend 
upon the popular party for support. Ifhe 
did that, who could supersede him? Most 
cordially would he receive the support of 
every Liberal on that side, and he would 
thus render great service to his country. 
But if his Friends were unreasonable, 
what could they do without him? Could 
the Members for Essex, or Lincoln, or 
Berkshire, form a Government of their 
own? or could any man replace him on 
his own side if he threw up the Govern- 
ment. What reason was there then, for 
this imperfect measure that he offers us? 
There was only one justification that he 
could think of, which was, that the con- 
stituency of this country, entrusted with 
the important privilege of returning Mem- 
bers to this fei to legislate for the 
community at large preferred to return 
men to serve their own interests, and if 
this is the case, it is a most important 
matter for the community to consider ; for 
that certainly was not the purpose for 
which the franchise was confided to them. 
But if these surmises are incorrect, can 
such legislation be justified on any national 
or public ground? There is but one, and 
to that the right hon. Baronet usually 
resorts,—namely, that it is to escape de- 
pendence on foreign soils, and to become 
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dependent on our own. But what answer, 
he asked, was that to those who, being 
dependent upon our own soil, are left 
without food ? They have depended upon 
you to provide them with food, and what 
state has this country been in for four 
years past? What is the good of telling 
people, that in time of war they might not 
be able to get food from abroad, when they 
find themselves by this self-dependence 
deprived of food in time of peace? The 
great mass of the people have either to 
depend upon the landowners of this coun- 
try or those of the continent to supply 
them adequately with food—they have 
found their own lands do not produce 
enough, and they ask to be allowed to seek 
it elsewhere. This bill, then, offered an 
impediment to this natural claim of the 
people—a restriction unwise at all times, 
and peculiarly unjust and cruel at this 
time—and heartily concurring in the prin- 
ciple of his hon, Friend’s amendment, he 
should cordially oppose the bill before the 
House ; and he sincerely hoped, that if it 
did pass into law, that the people who had 
sought to abolish the old law would consi- 
der that it remained unimproved, and 
would as zealously seek its repeal as before. 

Sir J. Tyrrell said, that his object in 
rising was to answer the accusations made, 
both in and out of the House, against the 
Members representing the agricultural in- 
terest, in reference to their conduct in sup- 
porting the measure proposed by Govern- 
ment. They had been accused of sacri- 
ficing the interests of the agriculturists at 
the shrine of political principle. [‘* Hear, 
hear, and laughter.” He understood that 
cheer, but it did not affect him, because he 
had appeared before his constituents who 
had approved of his conduct in reference 
to the question under discussion. Three- 
fourths of his constituents, by a show of 
hands declared in his favour ; only one in- 
dividual held up his hand on the other 
side, and he had called on him to explain 
himself. He had no hesitation in saying 
that he agreed on one point with an hon. 
Gentleman who was once the greatest 
ornament of the Radical Bench—the late 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Harvey). 
That gentleman rejoiced that the Conser- 
vative party were in power. Why? Be- 
cause he believed the Whigs would then 
concede what they would never have 
granted in office. That was the reason 
why he gave his vote against his con- 
scientious conviction. It was all very well 
to say, “ Turn out the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government, but he 
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wished to know, if they should do so, who 
the persons were that would be likely to 
succeed him ? In regard to the tariff, he ad- 
mitted that an universal panic had seized 
the agriculturists in reference to it. He 
knew that the right hon. Baronet had 
got unanswerable arguments on those parts 
of the tariff which were thought to be the 
greatest grievance. The other night the 
right hon. Baronet almost obstructed the 
order of the proceedings in the House for 
the purpose of presenting a petition from 
Ireland which he thought greatly tended 
to support those views upon the tariff 
which the right hon. Baronet had put be- 
fore the country. Before the right hon. 
Baronet ended his observations in pre- 
senting the petition, they so coincided 
with the views of hon. Gentlemen on the 
Opposition Benches, that they absolutely 
drowned the closing remarks of the right 
hon. Baronet with their cheers of appro- 
bation, This excited his curiosity, and he 
read the last few lines, or what was vul- 
garly called the prayer of the petition, and 
it was to this effect, protection to all 
classes of the community. In that prin- 
ciple he himself entirely coincided ; and, 
taking that view of the case, he con- 
fessed, he was surprised, at witnessing the 
great approbation which the right hon. 
Baronet received from hon. Members oppo- 
site on that occasion. He did not join in 
the opinions entertained by the noble Lord 
(Lord Palmerston) the late Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, who looked forward to the 
advantage, by an alteration of the tariff, 
of enjoying a buffalo steak, instead of a 
beef steak, in the torrid zone. He might 
be told that he was afraid a buffalo’s 
rump would supersede a round of beef. 
[“ laughter.”] Hon. Gentlemen might 
ridicule his fears ; but this he would say, 
to those who threatened the county Mem- 
bers with being called to an account at the 
hustings for having sacrificed the interest of 
the agriculturists in supporting the Corn- 
bill, that they were mistaken. Whatever 
ridicule he and his friends might expose 
themselves to, and whatever motives might 
be imputed to them—however they might 
be taunted that this bill would not be a 
final measure, and the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) had said that the right hon. 
Baronet was only paltering with the sub- 
ject, he was prepared on his own part, and 
on the part of a great majority of the 
county he represented, to say, if the figures 
of the right hon. Baronet should not be 
that protection which he had told them 
would be sufficient, but which they 
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thought would not be sufficient, and if 
they should wade through that distress 
which the agriculturists apprehended, then 
that the agriculturists and those who 
represented them would come forward and 
declare that this Corn-bill should not be 
a final measure. [Cheers from the Oppo- 
sition.| He had no objection to those 
cheers. On the one hand, the Gentlemen 
opposite said that he and those who agreed 
with him, must go on making concessions ; 
they hailed the tariff and the Corn-bill as 
measures that cut the ground from under 
the feet of the agriculturists. The Friends 
of the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) had 
said, that the noble Lord made the greatest 
mistake that ever a great statesman made 
in butting his head against the wheatsheaf. 
The noble Lord had had time for reflec. 
tion since then, and the proposition which 
he now held out to the agricultural interest 
was, that he was prepared to restore all 
those old taxes which had been repealed 
since the war. If her Majesty should be 
pleased to send for the noble Lord in the 
event of ‘‘ our” turning out the right hon. 
Baronet, he had no doubt that the noble 
Lord’s sagacity — notwithstanding the no. 
ble Lord had stated, when proportioning 
the constituencies under the Reform Bill, 
that it was his intention to give a pre- 
ponderance to the agricultural interest-— 
would direct him again to his favourite 
Corn-bill. He was quite aware that the 
arrangement of the constituency by the no- 
ble Lord was the rock on which the noble 
Lord split ; but he remembered hearing 
the noble Lord declare that it was his inten- 
tion to give a preponderance to the agricul- 
tural interest. ‘The noble Lord shook his 
head; but he was perfectly aware, that 
the noble Lord did not intend to give so 
great a preponderance to that interest. 
And although he and other hon. Members 
on the Ministerial side of the House might 
be accused of being as dull as the animal 
that browsed on the thistle, still their sim- 
plicity was not so great as to agree to the 
noble Lord being restored to power. It was 
said in the Fast, that when they crossed 
the desert they put a donkey in the front, 
[Laughler.] for the purpose of regulating 
the pace. ‘Lhe donkey was the regulator. 
There were Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House who had been in India, and 
who had crossed the desert ; they could 
give some more particular information 
upon the subject, and would, no doubt 
confirm his views. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had in his budget proposed an 
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alteration of the duty on the animals to 
which he had just been referring. He did 
not mean to compare the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to a donkey; but this he did say, 
that his proposition to relieve the financial 
difficulties of the country was utterly un- 
worthy of a great Statesman. Although 
the House might have derived some mirth 
from the manner in which he had stated 
his sentiments, still the subject was one of 
so grave a character, and those whose pro- 
perties they were dealing with in such a 
state of trepidation and alarm, that he con- 
fessed, although he was about to support 
the measure of the right hon. Baronet, he 
did so solely because ” considered, under 
all the circumstances, he was acting the 
best for the interests of agriculture, and 
because he could not see how he could 
better himself by taking the chance of any 
measure that might be proposed by the 
noble Lord and his party opposite. Although 
the noble Lord might flatter himself, that 
by a combination of miscellaneous party, 
formed out of those who were opposed to 
a Corn-law and an Income-tax, he might 
regain an ascendency, yet he could assure 
the noble Lord, that whenever the time 
should arrive for him to make an appeal to 
the country, such would be the effect of 
the opinions which the noble Lord enter- 
tained respecting the Corn-law on the 
minds of the community, that instead of 
gaining strength, he would find himself 
reduced to a very considerably smaller 
minority. 

Mr. Ward would not attempt to follow 
his hon. Friend who had just sat down in 
his attempt to reconcile his intended con- 
duct with his professed principles. In 
one of the arguments of his hon. Friend, 
he alluded to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but he did not say whether it 
was to the present or to the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that he referred. 
He did not understand how the parallel 
which his hon. Friend had attempted to 
draw between putting acertain dull animal 
in advance in the East and the budget of 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer—whether 
the present or the late one—applied. The 
donkey still remained unappropriated. He 
did not exactly see the parity of the two 
cases, and, therefore, leaving that part of 
his hon. Friend’s speech, he would turn 
to that which bore more immediately upon 
the subject before the House, and consider 
what his hon. Friend had advanced in 
defence and support of his own con- 
sistency in voting for this bill, He had 
stated very fairly that the charge which 
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had been brought against him by his con- 
stituents—and it wasa charge not brought 
against him only, but against all those 
County Members who were acting with 
him—was the gross inconsistency of sup- 
porting a measure which they admitted 
they would have scouted if it had originated 
with the noble Lord near him (Lord John 
Russell), instead of with the right hon. 
Baronet whom they so willingly followed. 
[Cheers.| He was happy to hear that 
those hon. Gentlemen acquiesced in that 
reason. They looked to men and not to 
principle. They had no principle. They 
had no principle whatsoever. He might 
go through the whole series of hustings 
speeches made at the last election, and 
through every appeal made to the agricul 

tural constituencies in the kingdom by 
every individual who sat on the Ministerial 
side of the House, and he would defy any 
one of them to show him any one sen- 
tence, emanating from any one of those 
Gentlemen, which held out the slightest 
indication of an acquiescence in the very 
measure they were now supporting. Let 
hon. Gentlemen contradict it if they 
could. He would challenge every one of 
them. The noble Lord the Member for 
North Lancashire (Lord Stanley) in his 
speech at Lancaster ridiculed the very 
idea of dealing with the Corn-laws: so 
did all the hon. Gentlemen opposite, down 
from the first Bench to the second, the 
third, and the fourth; not one of them 
held out the slightest prospect that they 
would ever acquiesce in such a change in 
the Corn-laws as they were now prepared 
to support. Every man on that (the Mi- 
nisterial) side of the House denounced 
the then existing Government as the bit- 
terest enemy of the agriculturists, because 
it had ventured to propose an alteration 
in the Corn-laws, absolutely indispensa- 
ble under the circumstances of the coun- 
try, whereas now he had the pleasure of 
hearing several of the constituents of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Essex (Sir 
John Tyrrell) tell him within the last week 
that they would sooner have had an 8s. 
Fixed duty than the present sliding-scale, 
with the tariff, and the Income-tax on the 
top of it. That was the position in which 
the representatives of the agricultural con- 
stituencies, with a single exception, the 
noble Lord the Member for North Lincoln- 
shire (Lord Worsley), to whose consist- 
ency honourable testimony had been borne 
that evening, stood in the House of Com- 
mons. The hon. Member for Essex him- 
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elf admitted, that consistency was a very , Dorchester did the same. Those who sat 
pleasant thing, and regretted that it was|on the Opposition side of the House did 
a pleasure which he could not indulge | the same thing, but upon a very different 
in But what did his inconsistency, and | principle. It was said that this measure 
that of those near him suggest? It sug- | was to be a settlement of the question. 
gested the reflection that they and the | There never was so paltry or contemptible 
party whom they supported had come jan attempt! It was perfectly absurd to 
into power under false pretences. His | talk of its being a settlement. Nobody 
hon. Friend (Sir J. Tyrrell) had talked of | assented to it. Nobody dreamt of its being 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) but- | anything of the kind. It was only the be- 
ting his head against the wheatsheaf. | ginning of a series of agitations, and party 
What was the right hon, Baronet (Sir | conflicts upon a question, which ought to 
Robert Peel) doing now? What, if those | be settled, because of the vast pecuniary 
hon. Gentlemen opposite dared to speak | interests which it involved, — conflicts 
out their sentiments, was the language | upon a question which, it was his con- 
they would use respecting this very | viction, might have been, and would have 
measure they were going to support? | been, settled by the late Government, if 
Take the hon. Member for Essex, for | hon. Members on the Ministerial benches 
instance, what was the justification he | had not thrown overboard, for party pur- 
put forth at the meeting at Chelms- | poses, the measure proposed to them. The 
ford? The hon. Member said, that all his | right hon. Baronet, on the other hand, 
leaders had deserted him ; that one noble | had settled nothing and disturbed every- 
Duke had lost his confidence because he | thing. The arrangement proposed was 
had accepted a seat in the Cabinet, and | equally unsatisfactory to those, whose pe- 
was never worth any thing afterwards. | culiar interests hon. Members on the Mi- 
That was the Duke of Buckingham. | nisterial side professed to represent, and 
Another noble Duke (the Duke of Rich- | to those who sat on his (Mr. Ward’s) side 
mond) had met him (Sir J. Tyrrell) in the | of the House. The agricultural Members 
lobby of the House, and observed to him | indeed supported it, but at no distant 
that, although he disliked the Corn-law | period they would find it a difficult mat- 
exceedingly, yet the noble Duke would | ter to reconcile their professions to their 
recommend him (Sir John Tyrrell) to take | constituents with their conduct in that 
it. That was the account which the hon. | House. They no doubt hoped to find 
Baronet gave of his leaders, and he said | support elsewhere, but if wise, they would 
of himself that, being an humble indi- | trust to time for making their peace, and 
vidual—for the hon. Baronet did not pro- | not put forward any pretentions to con- 
fess to put himself in the front rank, even | sistency. The speech of his hon. Friend 
upon the eastern principle—that being an | (Sir John Tyrrell) was the best proof of 
humble individual, he was unable to find | the danger of such an experiment. He 
leaders in whom he could place confidence. | could not succeed in that House as he 
These two noble Dukes had abandoned | had in Essex; he could not throw dust 
the agriculturists altogether. The right in their eyes as he did in the eyes of 
hon. Baronet the Member for Dorchester | those who held up their hands in his 
(Sir James Graham) was disqualified for | favour at Chelmsford. Trading upon the 
replacing them, for he was unhappily iden- | panic fears of his constituents, his hon. 
tified with this ill-starred and fatal bill, | Friend succeeded in getting a reluctant 
The noble Lord the Member for Lanca- | vote in favour of his conduct, by threaten- 
shire (Lord Stanley) was in the saine | ing the farmers with the ghost of the 
painful condition. The hon. Baronet (Sir | late Ministry. But here, in the House 
John Tyrrell) and the hon, Gentlemen on | of Commons, they knew how matters 
the Ministerial side of the House were, | stood. They knew that principle had 
therefore, compelled to support this odious | very little to do with the matter: that 
and most indefensible measure as they | Gentlemen who supported the Govern- 
regarded it, upon the principle of not | ment looked to the success of their party, 
falling out of the frying-pan into the fire. | and to very little besides ; and that though 
That was the principle upon which this law | they came into power professing one set 
would be passed. It took away all idea of of principles, they were quite ready to 
stability from the law. The hon. Baronet | carry out another set of principles, which 
had himself disclaimed all idea of finality. | had been forced upon them by the in- 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for fluence of those, whom they were most 
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hostile to. He (Mr. Ward) was perfectly 
satisfied with this state of things. In the 
course hon. Gentlemen on the Minis- 
terial side were now pursuing, he saw pub- 
lic opinion going on steadily. Even his 
hon. Friend (Sir John Tyrrell) was re- 
luctantly yielding to its influence. He 
never expected;to be reduced to the humi- 
liating necessity of justifying a vote in 
favour of a modification of the Corn-law. 
The stone had been set rolling. He had 
admitted the principle, that the protected 
interests were no longer to form that 
sacred alliance which they maintained all 
last Session. He felt that he must con- 
cede something to other interests. He 
had admitted, that great concessions must 
be made as the price for the possession of 
power in this country. Now he was very 
glad at allthis. These concessions never 
would have been made to the Whig party. 
They were made by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite to their own Tory party, as the con- 
dition of their maintaining power. This 
power they certainly would maintain, but 
ata very considerable sacrifice of character. 
[Cries of “« No, no.”] Yes! at a very 
considerable sacrifice of character for 


consistency ; because every body must re- 
collect the language which was used by 
that party in the House of Commons last 


year. Then all the protecting interests 
joined hands, and formed a mighty pha- 
lanx. The monopolists in corn said, we 
must support the monopolists in sugar, 
and the monopolists in timber, and 
every other kind of monopoly, down to 
the most insignificant, or we never can 
hope to stand ourselves. There was 
something intelligible in this. The mono- 
polists put the advocates of free-trade 
down. They had everything their own 
way at the election; they returned such a 
majority as had seldom been seen in that 
House before. But now what did they 
do? Did they attempt to carry out any 
one principle they before professed? Did 
they ground upon this their claim to 
public confidence? No; they stood upon 
the individual character of their leader, 
and he stood upon a perfect abnegation 
of all those principles on which they pro- 
fessed that he was to take office. He 
(Mr. Ward) was well content with that 
bargain, because he saw his own principles, 
by means of it, gaining the upper hand in 
a modified way. And now that (the Mi- 
nisterial party) had abandoned their prin- 
ciple of monopoly, they never would be 
allowed to re-assert it. They could not do 
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it. They were pledged upon the Tariff, 
Their own leader stood pledged as an ho- 
nourable man to abide by its principle, and 
to make no considerable alterations even 
in its details, They might petition, they 
might hold out in terrorem the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) as a reason, or as 
a palliation, for giving their support tothe 
present Ministry, but the hon. Gentlemen, 
who now gave that support, must go on, 
or public opinion would desert them, and 
then they would have nothing to stand 
upon at all, for they were already totally 
destitute of any principle of their own. 
They could not resume the ground they 
occupied last year, for they had no one 
principle left, of all those, which they then 
put forward. [Great cries of ‘* No, no.” 
Well, if they had a principle, let them 
state it. It ought to be carefully pre- 
served as a precious relic, for never had 
public professions been more flagrantly 
violated in the whole history of party 
contests in this country, than they 
had by the conduct of those hon, 
Members who were now forming the 
majority of the right hon. Baronet. As 
to the bill before the House, he did not 
care whether he voted for it at all. He was 
not answerable for it. He did not ap- 
prove of it, though he thought it was 
some improvement upon the existing sys- 
tem. He was not afraid of the conse- 
quences, even of a free-trade in corn, to 
those cold clays and bad soils which pure 
patriotism alone had no doubt induced 
the hon. Baronet (Sir John Tyrrell) to 
bring into cultivation, though some might 
suspect that the cultivation uf such bad 
land had been caused by the false, and 
delusive hopes held out to the land- 
owners by the old Corn-law. It was ob- 
vious, that those bad lands must at some 
time go out of wheat cultivation, under 
a state of things to which they were now 
happily advancing. He did not believe, 
that the present bill would be a permanent 
settlement of the question, yet he thought 
it would do some good. He hoped, that 
the anticipations entertained by the leader 
of the party opposite would be realised. 
He was, however, far from believing any- 
thing of the kind. It might have the 
effect of letting a little more corn come 
into this country, but, if he voted for it 
at all, he should only do so to mark his 
dissent from the doctrines of the agri- 
culturists, and in resistance to the opin- 
ions which they still professed to en- 
tertain. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
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Robert Peel) was dreaded by his very sup- 
porters as) being a free trader in his heart. 
His principles were suspected by them, 
and the only reason why they gave sup- 
port to measures, which they themselves 
detested, was, because they feared that 
there might be something still worse be- 
hind. They might fall into the bands of 
the noble Lord (Lord Jobn Russell), There 
might be an 8s., or even a 5s. duty, no- 
body could tell, And when they met to 
talk at county meetings in Essex upon 
this unfortunate bill to those, whom they 
had misled, and were now abandoning, it 
was convenient to have this bugbear about 
their dread of their leader going out of 
office, and others coming in, to allege, in 
order to reconcile the people to their con- 
duct. He was quite sure that nothing 
else could. 

Mr. Darby said, that when the hon. 
Gentleman said, that the agricultural 
Members had deceived their constituents 
he begged to declare, that it was not so, 
as far as he was concerned; and when 
the hon. Member told him so, he begged 
to tell the hon. Member that he stated 
that which was not the fact. He begged 
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to say, that no one Member at the time 


he addressed his constituents from the 
hustings at the late election could tell 
what the measure of the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government was to be. 
No one could tell that, before he had seen 
the measure. The question was put to 
him on the hustings, whether he would 
support any measure which the right hon. 
Baronet might bring forward with respect 
to the importation of corn? and he said, 
that he would not pledge himself either 
for or against the measure before he saw 
what it was. That was what he had said 
to his constituents, and for the rest he 
begged to say he declined being made re- 
sponsible for the sentiments and opinions 
which the hon. Gentleman put into the 
mouth of hon. Members, as addressed by 
them to their constituents. He was not 
responsible for those opinions, and he 
would not be made so. He said, as far 
as he was concerned, that he had given 
no pledge to his constituents, and there- 
fore he could not be accused of want of 
consistency. What he said to them was, 
that he would agree to nothing which he 
was not convinced would be for their 
ultimate benefit. He said, moreover, that 
in his opinion a Member of the House of 
Commons was not worthy of the confidence 
of any constituency who did not pursue 
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that course. But the hon. Gentleman 
had talked a great deal about want of 
principle, and had attributed want of prin- 
ciple to hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial 
side of the House; he, however, begged 
to tell the hon. Gentleman, that when he 
wanted to look for principle he would not 
leave his own side of the House to go to 
seek it on the other; and if he was in 
such a position as to know that this ques- 
tion of a Corn-bill must be settled, after 
two Speeches from the Throne on the 
subject, and that whenever carried it must 
be carried by some Government capable 
of carrying its own measures, he should 
not put confidence on such a question in 
a Government which came down with the 
proposition they were about to produce, 
altered at the last moment, and which, if 
in power that evening, would have been 
found to have abandoned the scheme 
which they proposed last Session. That 
was not the kind of Government he should 
look to with any hope of seeing this ques- 
tion finally settled in their hands; that 
was not the kind of Government in which 
the people of this country could, or ought 
to, have any confidence. He said, that 
the agricultural Members were perfectly 
justified in the course they were taking, 
knowing that this great question must be 
settled, in supporting a measure which 
was calculated to effect that object. There 
was a growing opinion in the country, 
that the Corn-law must be settled. He 
had enjoyed but little communication with 
his constituents of late, but he was proud 
to say, that they had trusted him through- 
out this matter, and as to what little he 
had seen of them, he had always been 
told, ‘* We believe, that you have acted 
right, and will leave it entirely to you.” 
Now, it appeared to him, that underthe ex- 
isting circumstances of this country, when 
he saw affairs in so unsettled a state, and 
when the financial difficulties of the coun- 
try were so great, the worst thing he could 
do, that which would be most detrimental 
to the interests of his own constituents 
and the country at large, was by any 
crotchet of his to stop the settlement of 
that great question. Now, he begged to 
ask the noble Lord, the Member for 
North Lincolnshire, whose consistency had 
been so much lauded, whether he wished 
to bring back the late Government as a 
strong Government, or as a weak Go- 
vernment? Did he wish to bring them 
back as a weak Government? What 
could a weak Government do in the 
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present difficult position of this country ? 
Then, did he want to bring them back as 
a strong Government, to carry all their 
own measures? Could the noble Lord 
form a Government himself from the other 
side of the House. Would he apply to 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
to form part of his Government, that he 
might come with the strong arm of truth 
to sweep away all the cobwebs of mono- 
poly; for that was the language of the 
noble Lord? Hon. Gentlemen might 
taunt him with inconsistency, and charge 
him with having promised not to deal with 
the corn question, but he answered that 
charge by saying, that the agricultural 
constituencies were perfectly well aware 
that the corn question would be dealt 
with, The right hon. Baronet had stated 
in the last Parliament that he should 
abide by the sliding-scale, but with the 
details of the existing Corn-laws he would 
not tell them what he should do. It was 
impossible to believe, that any man of 
common sense should have had any doubt 
about the fact, that the right hon. Baronet 
did mean to deal with that subject. It 
then became a question, whether any mo- 
dification of those details should be ac- 
What 
else could be done? Suppose a higher 
protection were demanded, and supposing 
upon that, the right hon. Baronet were to 
go out, with the general opinions enter- 
tained on this subject, what prospect was 
there that a Cabinet could be formed on 
that side of the House, on the principle of 
giviog higher protection? Well, then, if 
a Cabinet was to be formed from the other 
side, what had they to expect? They 
knew that the noble Lord had deserted 
his plan of last year. Did the noble Lord 
mean to say, that he adhered to the prin- 
ciple of an 8s, fixed duty and nothing 
more? No, the noble Lord’s proposal 
now was an 8s. fixed duty, with a sliding 
or vanishing scale at the end of it. In- 
deed it was somewhat doubtful whether 
the 8s. duty would be allowed to stand ; 
for a noble Lord, formerly a colleague of 
the noble Lord, the Member for the City 
of London, had stated that an 8s. duty, if 
they came into office again could no longer 
even be thought of; it must then be a 5s. 
duty. He considered the motion of this 
year entirely different and distinct from 
that of the last. And consequently in the 
course which he felt it is duty to pursue, 
he would not lose sight of the state of 


cepted by the agricultural interest. 
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parties. As an abstract proposition, he 
did not object to the motion. Abstractedly 
he opposed any system, the necessary 
effect of which was merely to raise the 
price of corn, He did not believe, that an 
unnatural price was beneficial to any class. 
As a farmer, and as the representative of 
an agricultural county, he did not wish 
—he believed it would not be for their 
interest—to see an unnatural price. He 
thought that the interests of the farmer 
and the interests of the consumer were not 
altogether separate. He thought that it 
was perfectly consistent that the consumer 
should receive some benefit from the pro- 
position of the right hon. Baronet, and at 
the same time time that the farmers should 
not suffer, But they were told that the 
agricultural classes felt serious apprehen- 
sion on this subject. To this remark he 
would answer that it was impossible not 
to feel some apprehension on a question 
of this nature. He begged pardon of the 
House for thus detaining them. He had 
not had the slightest intention of speaking 
when he came into the House. The hon. 
Gentleman had made him rise—but he 
would repeat that he would consider this 
question, surrounded by all the circum- 
stances of the present times, when he was 
forming his judgment how to act, and 
that when he acted upon principles, he 
would not learn his principles from Gen- 
tlemen on the other side. 


Mr. Wakley observed, that the speech 
just delivered might be taken as a sample 
of many which would be heard during the 
present Parliament, and probably during 
the present Session. There wasa growing 
feeling out of doors which would render 
such speeches necessary—a feeling that 
even now was causing considerable un- 
easiness on the opposite benches. There 
seemed a strange inconsistency between 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
House. The last speaker had said, that 
he could support the amendment as an 
abstract proposition, if it were not intro- 
duced in connection with the Corn-bill. 
What then was the amendment— 


“That inasmuch as this House has ree 
peatedly declared by its votes, and by the re- 
ports of its committees, that it is beyond 
the power of Parliament to regulate the wages 
of labour in this country, it is inexpedient 
and unjust to pass a law to regulate, with a 
view to raise unnaturally, the prices of 
food.” 


For that proposition in the abstract the 
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hon. Member for Sussex was ready to 
vote. That hon. Member affected to be a 
consistent and an honest politician. Ac- 
cording to his own account, he had given 
no pledges on the hustings, but he did 
not say, that he had given no opinions, 
which were implied pledges. In connec- 
tion with the terms of the amendment, he 
would ask what was the proposed Corn- 
law? Was not the effect of it to raise 
the price of corn unnaturally? Gentle- 
men, in their candour and integrity could 
not deny it; they said, indeed, that it was 
for the good of the country to pass it; 
but the amount of the concession, when 
the hon. Member for Sussex said, that he 
would support the amendment as an ab- 
stract proposition, was only this, that it 
was in itself an excellent amendment ; 
but that if it were to have any practical 
application in the accomplishment of 
benefit to the people he would resist it. 
So much for the hon. Member for Sussex ; 
and what did the hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Essex say? He spoke in the tone 
of a sufferer and a martyr. He com- 
plained that he had been accused of sacri- 
ficing’ the interests of agriculture; but 
this was not the whole of the charge—he 
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had been accused, not only of sacrificing 
the interests of agriculture, but of sacri- 
ficing his principles and his consistency 


How did the hon. Baronet get out 
of this scrape? How did he defend his 
conduct in Parliament? He was sorry 
that the right hon. Baronet had not been 
in the House, or he would have been ex- 
ceedingly amused by the ingenuity of his 
proselyte. The hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Essex, had informed the House that 
such was his determination to support the 
right hon. Baronet, that he was prepared 
to give a conscientious vote in direct oppo- 
sition to his conviction. These were his 
words, “1 am prepared to give a conscien- 
tious vote in defiance of my own convic- 
tion.” Here there was a question for 
casuists: If a vote be honest which is in 
opposition to conviction, what is that vote 
which is in accordance with conviction ? 
Could that be honest, too?” He could 
give no answer, the question was a puzzler ; 
but the constituency of Essex would have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they had 
a representative who could be convinced 
one way and could conscientiously vote 
another. The hon. Baronet had talked of 
charges against him and of his triumph- 
ant acquittal in Essex. No doubt his con- 
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stituents, like himself, had been convinced 
that their representative had done wrong, 
but that he had been right in doing wrong. 
Like Cesar, ‘‘he never did wrong but 
with just cause.” Those who had so tri- 
umphantly acquitted the hon. Baronet had 
been the same parties, the farmers of 
Essex, who had shown so much alarm at 
the prospect of the introduction of calves 
under the tariff of the right hon. Baronet. 
No wonder ; they saw that oxen might be 
brought in at a duty of 20s., and that 
calves might be imported for only 10s, 
duty. This was enough to alarm them, 
for they had every reason to expect that 
calves would soon be at a discount. The 
hon. Baronet had further expressed his con- 
viction (perhaps,however,he would consci- 
entiously vote in opposition to it,) that the 
heavy clay lands and the sterile sandy soils 
recently brought into cultivation would 
be sacrificed. Was it, he would enquire, 
one of the opinions of the hon. Baronet, 
that these heavy clay lands and sterile 
sandy soils ought to be cultivated at the 
public expense? Supposing a body of 
mill-owning manufacturers were to come 
to Parliament and say, ‘‘ Such have been 
the improvements in machinery of late 
that our old machinery is of little or no 
value. We cgn no longer compete with 
foreigners, therefore be so good as to pass 
a law which shall enable us to work our 
worn out defective machinery, and to pay 
our workmen at the public expence. What 
would the right hon. Baronet say to such 
a reasonable application? He would re- 
fuse at once to grant such protection, 
That would be his honest answer, and why 
was it not to apply to those who had 
brought lands into cultivation which ought 
never to have been cultivated, and which 
never would have been cultivated but for 
the law which enriched the Jandlords at 
the expense of every other class of the 
community. A great deal had been said 
about the inhuman conduct of mill-own- 
ers and manufacturers to persons in their 
employ. Many of the charges were, no 
doubt, strictly true; but what had been 
the conduct of landlords? The moment 
an alarm was sounded, had they come 
forward to reduce their rents? Did land- 
lords tell their tenants, ‘‘ We think it for 
the public good that the law should be 
changed, and we are prepared to make a 
sacrifice: you who have leases are ab- 
solved from them, and we will enter into a 
new, and to you a more advantageous 
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bargain?” Did they hold any such lan- 
guage as this? No; had they done so the 
farmer would have been able to pay the 
reasonable wages of his labourers; but 
instead of that, the gallant colonel and 
another hon. Member for Lincolnshire 
had stated, that in that county the wages 
of agricultural servants had already been 
reduced from 15s. a week to 12s. Thus 
one-fifth of the income of hard working, 
hard handed peasants was taken from 
them by hard hearted landlords. Why 
did not landlords, so loud in their claims 
for a character for liberality, say to the 
farmer, ‘* If we exact our whole rent, you 
cannot pay your labourers their whole 
wages; we will remit a fair portion ; those 
who can least afford to suffer will thus be 
spared, and the load will fall upon our 
shoulders, so well able to bear it, and the 
loss be taken from our pockets, so abun- 
dantly filled by the operation of the late 
Corn-law?” No such language as this 
had been heard in any quarter, and yet 
the landlords were the first to assert that 
the measure of the right hon. Baronet 
would be highly injurious to the agricul- 
tural interest. Out of doors an impression 
certainly prevailed, that if such a propo- 
sition had been made by a Whig admi- 
nistration, it would have been scouted by 
the agricultural interest from one end of 
the kingdom to the other. The farmers 
were not satisfied as it stood; nay, some 
of them were loud in their exclamations 
against the right hon. Baronet, and if he 
were rightly informed, one of this class, 
on the last market-day at Honiton, de- 
clared that he had at last found out that 
there was a worse devil than even Lord 
John. He was one who thought that, 
in the present state of the country, if 
people would but abandon faction, and 
forget self, much might be done for the 
good of the people. He thought also that 
the right hon. Baronet had done all the 
good his party would permit him to do. 
He believed, that he had gone to the ut- 
most extent of liberality with reference to 
the votes of his supporters; but before the 
conflict was at an end, and before he was 
able to carry some of his measures, he 
would have to appeal for aid to the other 
side of the House—to his political adver+ 
saries, He considered the bill before the 
House an improvement, a great improve- 
ment, upon the present system, inasmuch 
as it would occasion a more fixed and 
tegular price of corn. He did not believe, 
however, that it would produce any con- 
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siderable reduction in the price of bread. 
He had been asked that morning a ques- 
tion in Finsbury, by a person in the watch- 
making trade, and it was this, ‘“* What 
calculation has the Minister made as to 
the reduction in the price of bread in con- 
sequence of his proposition?” He had 
heard him make none, and could, there- 
fore, give no answer. The watchmaker 
continued, ‘ We are already great suf- 
ferers by the importation of watches at a 
duty of 25 per cent., and yet by the tariff o 
Sir Robert Peel, we find that they are here- 
after to be introduced at only 10 per cent. 
How shall we be able to compete with the 
foreigner then, when we are unable to com- 
pete with him even now, and what hope is 
there that we shall have a proportionate 
reduction in the price of bread?” That 
had been a question put to him to-day, but 
ere long it would come from every quater’ 
of the kingdom, and from every interst.’ 
‘* What reduction are we to have in the 
price of bread?” He advised the right 
hon. Baronet to be prepared with a reply. 
What were the promoters of this bill doing 
with the estate of the landed proprietor ? 
Protecting it by law and keeping up its 
value. The poor man had an estate also, 
and what was it? His power to labour. 
What did they do with his estate? Did 
they protect it and keep up its value? 
That would be a question put on all sides, 
and that question must have an answer. 
The working man asked for no more than 
equal justice. He made that demand on 
his behalf, and he never would cease to urge 
it as long as he had a seat in that House. 

Mr. Robert Palmer said, that the hon, 
Gentleman opposite had occupied the 
time of the House, not in discussing the 
bill, but in throwing obloquy on Geatle- 
men on his side of the House. He ap- 
pealed to any person if he had ever given 
a promise to his constituents to maintain 
the Corn-laws entire. He referred to his 
speeches and addresses to prove the re- 
verse. There was not a man in the county 
he represented who was not aware that 
the existing Corn-law was about to un- 
dergo some alteration, and that not an 
immaterial one, by whatever Government 
might happen to be in office. The ques- 
tion discussed at the last election was the 
proposition of the noble Lord as to an 8s. 
fixed duty. That the country entirely re- 
jected. He at that time stated to his 
constituents that if the noble Lord should 
again have the opportunity of introducing 
that proposition to the House he should 
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again oppose it, because it was one most 
detrimental to the agricultural interests 
and to the general interests of the country. 
And, at the same time, he stated to his 
constituents that some, and not an imma- 
terial, alteration should be made by what- 
ever Government should come into office. 
The hon. Member for Wallingford had 
stated with truth that a very considerable 
alarm did exist in the minds of the agri- 
cultural body with respect to this measure. 
They did not expect so material an altera- 
tion as had been made, for it was no 
small thing to propose that the protection 
which was given them by law should be 
reduced by one-half. He had endeavoured 
to ascertain the sentiments of his consti- 
tuents on this measure, and to learn the 
course they would have their representa- 
tives to pursue; and for that purpose he 
had attended a very numerous assembly 
in a market town of no small importance, 
and he would appeal to his hon. Colleague 
whether the unanimous opinion was not, 
that it was both wise and prudent for the 
agricultural body rather to acquiesce in 
the proposition of the right hon. Baronet 
than to offer any opposition to it. And 
the reason was, because they knew there 
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was no middle party in the House, and 
that it would not be in the power of the 
Members for Essex or Berkshire to form 


a Government of themselves. One of the 
two parties in that House should become 
the Government, and under the present 
circumstances of the country, if the pre- 
sent Government were thrown out of office, 
the agricultural interests would be neces- 
sarily placed at the mercy of the noble 
Lord opposite. By a resolution which 
stood on the paper, for Friday, to be 
moved on the bringing up of the report on 
the Income-tax, it could be distinctly seen 
that the opinions of the noble Lord were 
not changed with regard to the agricultu- 
ral interests, and that he would be prepar- 
ed again, if he had the opportunity, to 
propose what he called his moderate fixed 
duty on corn, which might be 8s. now, 
but which would then be on a considerably 
lower estimate. On the whole, he came 
to the conclusion, that, under the circum- 
stances in which the country was placed, 
by acquiescing—which he confessed he 
did reluctantly—in the measure of the 
right hon. Baronet, he was taking the last 
course which he could secure to the agrti- 
cultural interest, the maximum protection 
which, at the present moment, it was 
practicable to maintain, 
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Mr.’ Eaton: FAs the representative of a 
large agricultural constituency, would state 
the reasons for the vote he was about to 
give. He had voted for the second and third 
reading of the bill, hoping to see it modified 
in committee. Alas! he had been deceived. 
He believed with his constituents that the 
scale for wheat was too low, whilst the 
scale for barley and for oats was repudi- 
ated by all. Besides, when he first voted 
for this bill, the right hon. Baronet’s tariff 
had not been introduced. Although it 
was with considerable reluctance, he must 
withdraw his support from the right hon. 
Baronet, for he should not be doing his 
duty to his constituents if he did not op- 
posea bill fraught with somuch danger and 
destruction to the agricultural interests. 

Mr. Fielden said, that the motion of 
two affirmative propositions, both of which 
the hon. Member for Stockport contained 
were true. Mr. Huskisson had been 
quoted as an authority, but he denied 
that Mr. Huskisson was such an autho- 
rity. He was one of those who was either 
for having protection to the whole body of 
the people, or for having protection for 
none. Was there protection for the work- 
ing men? What was the condition of the 
handloom weavers? In 1815 they passed 
the Corn-bill, in 1819 they altered the 
currency, and from that time to the pre- 
sent the condition of the bandloom 
weavers had become worse. Protection, 
in fact, was all on one side. If he voted 
for the third reading of this bill, and 
against the proposition of his hon. Friend, 
he would be voting for what was unjust 
in principle and in practice. He would 
be glad to see hon. Gentlemen opposite 
get up and answer the argument of the 
hon. Member for Stockport. They did 
not, because they could not. 

Mr. Brotherton could confirm the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Oldham 
with regard to the reduction of wages 
which had been going on since 1815, 
though the price of corn was kept up as 
high as when the working men were re- 
ceiving so much higher remuneration for 
their labour. He held in his hand a doeu- 
ment which showed the depreciation of 
the wages of handloom weavers since 
1831. In that} year 1s. 10d. a piece was 
paid for one description of goods; in 1841 
only 1s. Jd. was paid for the same descrip- 
tion; and he understood that the price 
was now reduced below Is. He saw by 
the public prints that the hon. Member 
for Blackburn had been in the habit of 
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employing 1,500 hands, who were now 
unemployed, owing to the reduction of 
wages. This reduction was still going on, 
and where they were to stop he could not 
magine. The reduction had not taken 
place in the wages of the handloom weavers 
alone; it had occurred in the spinning 
trade. The price paid for fine spinning in 
1835 was 1s. 3d.; in 1841 that sum was 
reduced to 9d.; and spinning for which 
2s, 2d. was paid in 1828 was now reduced 
to ls, 2d. In the years 1835, 1836, and 
1837, wages had rather increased than 
diminished. This showed that wages did 
not depend on the price of food, but on 
the quantity of supply and demand. In 
the borough of Stockport, it appeared, by 
recent returns, that 14,000 persons were 
not earning more than 9d. or 10d. a-week. 
By an adherence to the principle of the 
sliding-scale, if the produce grown in this 
country was 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 
quarters, every increase of a shilling duty 
would lay a tax of 2,000,000. on the 
people; and the whole loss to the public 
by this law would be 20,000,000/. It was 
a fallacy to say that we were not depen- 
dest on foreign countries for a supply, 
for since 1828 nearly 2,000,000 quarters 
of grain had been annually imported, so 
that we already depended on foreign coun- 
tries; and when we saw our population 
increasing which could not be provided 
for by an increased production on our own 
land, it must be by extended manufac- 
tures. It had been computed that 200,000 
quarters of grain were used by the manu- 
facturers; they were necessary in sizing, 
printing, and other departments, and se- 
veral houses assured him that if the duty 
on corn were taken off they would save 
800/. or 1,000/, a-year each. This was a 
heavy tax upon the public, and it was 
therefore convenient that the people of 
this country should understand that the 
sliding-scale imposed a tax of 20,000,000/. 
a-year, and that this accounted for the 
depreciation in the value of our own ma- 
nufactures. The effect of the present bill 
would be to restrict commerce; it would 
nat produce a regular trade in corn; if it 
did not produce a regular trade in corn 
it would operate against the interests of 
the manufacturers; if it operated against 
the interests of the manufacturers, it would 
ultimately operate against the agricultural 
interests, and he did ask what the agricul- 
tural interests would come to if they de- 
stroyed the manufactures of this country ? 
He did not wish to bandy terms, or to 
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abuse the agricultural interests, but he 
wished them to look to facts, and he be- 
lieved that by this bill they would raise a 
tax which would not benefit the farmer, 
and would be acting unjustly towards the 
rest of the community. 

Mr. Blackstone observed, that it had 
been stated that the country at the last 
dissolution expected the Corn-laws would 
be dealt with. That sentiment was not 
only cheered but re-echoed. He confessed 
that it was expected that the Coro-laws 
would be dealt with, and that there would 
be an alteration of the sliding-scale, but 
he would ask whether it was really be- 
lieved that so vast and great an alteration 
would be proposed by the friends of the 
farmer? He would frankly state, that he 
would not consent to the alteration which 
was demanded of the farmer. But was 
he singular? He was not going to read 
the addresses of hon, Gentlemen to their 
constituents, but he would ask the House 
whether if this measure bad been proposed 
by the noble Lord, the Member for Lon- 
don, any one of the county Members in 
the House would have supported him? 
He had had an opportunity of meeting his 
constituents, and he found that there was 
a strong and almost unanimous expression 
of dissent on the part of the agricultural 
interest. He had been since the recess 
in many parts of the West of England, 
and, he believed, he was stating the opi- 
nions of the great majority of the agricul- 
tural classes when be said, that there was 
a strong feeling of opposition to the mea- 
sures of the right hon. Baronet, and that 
the proposition for the importation of live 
stock ata small duty would be attended 
with the most disastrous results to that 
body. 

Lord Worsley had not intended to take 
any part in the debate of that evening, 
but after the very pointed manner in which 
he had been referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Essex and Sussex, he could not 
avoid saying a few words. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sussex had stated, in reference to 
the scale proposed by his hon. Colleague, 
and that proposed by himself, that he 
hoped the county of Lincoln was not to 
be sold to the highest bidder. He hoped 
that such was the case; but he thought 
that if the hon. Gentleman had been at 
the meeting of Monday last, at which he 
had attended, and had witnessed the re- 
ception given to his hon. Colleague, and 
that with which he was honoured, the 
hon. Member would have been better able 
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to judge of how the conduct of each was 
regarded bythe people of Lincolnshire. He 
had been asked whether he were prepared 
to see a strong government coming for- 
ward with the propositions of his noble 
Friend, and which would have enabled 
him to carry the plan of a fixed duty 
upon corn. He could not, however, for- 
get that the last dissolution took place 
upon the corn question, and when it was 
recollected that the opinion of the public 
upon the subject were known—that there 
had been divisions during the present 
Session upon a fixed duty and upon the 
motion of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton; and when the majorities upon 
these motions were recollected, he would 
ask the House, as he had asked at the 
meeting on Monday last, whether any one 
could say, that, if the present bill was 
thrown out, there was any chance what- 
ever of a proposition for a fixed duty 
being carried. The majority against the 
proposition of a fixed duty had been up- 
wards of 150, and no one could say after 
that that there was any danger whatever 
of such a result. He believed there had 
frequently been much mischief done in 
this country by a very strong government, 
and history contained many instances of 
the truth of the observation. On the one 
hand, he had the right hon. Baronet, with 
whose political opinions he could not 
agree, and who had for a length of time 
Opposed measures to which he had after- 
wards given his assent,—on the other 
hand, he had his noble Friend, who had 
done such service to the cause of civil and 
religious liberty; and he should have no 
hesitation in seeing that party again in 
power, believing that if they went to a 
dissolution again upon that question the 
proposition of a fixed duty would not be 
carried in that House. The hon. Member 
for Sussex had said, that there was an 
opinion in the country that the Corn ques- 
tion should be settled, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Essex had expressed a hope that 
the measure proposed by her Majesty’s 
Government would be a final one. Now, 
with these two conflicting opinions——[Sir 
J. Tyrell: Only in case it worked well.} 
He would remind the hon. Baronet of the 
speech he had made the other night, when 
he stated that he thought the scale too 
low, but that he would take it rather than 
allow the Government to fall into the 
hands of those who sat on his (Lord 
Worsley’s) side of the House. The hon. 
Gentleman had, in fact, made a strong 
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case against the measure. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sussex had said, that he had made 
no pledge on the subject of the Corn-laws, 
but he would ask whether others had not 
done so? He would ask whether one of his 
hon. Colleagues had not stated that his first 
object was to secure just protection to the 
agricultural interest—that less protection 
than the present law afforded he would 
not consider just, and that therefore he 
would oppose any measure which would 
give them less protection. Now when 
such a statement was put forward by a 
candidate, was it not to be expected that 
if returned he would “do his best to pre- 
vent any material alteration in the Corn- 
laws. He was justified in saying, that, at 
a meeting of an agricultural association at 
Brigg, in the county of Lincoln, resolu- 
tions were passed unanimously against the 
Corn Importation Bill, the Tariff, and the 
Income-tax ; and that several of the far- 
mers who had attended that meeting said 
that they would as soon have had the 8s. 
fixed duty as these combined measures of 
Sir Robert Peel. In opposing the motion 
of the hon. Member for Stockport, he 
begged to be understood as not giving any 
support to the Corn Importation Bill. He 
looked upon the motion in this way. He 
did not think the Corn-bill was intended 
to regulate wages, but he believed that 
under any Corn-bill wages would be regu- 
lated very much by the price of corn. For 
these reasons he should vote against the 
motion; but in doing so, he would repeat 
that he did not mean to give any support 
whatever to the propositions of the right 
hon. Baronet. 

Sir Valentine Blake said, he had in- 
tended to bring forward an amendment to 
the proposition for the third reading of 
this bill, the nature of which he would 
state to the House. He had proposed to 
move. 
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“That notwithstanding the benevolent de- 
sire expressed in her Majesty’s Speech on 
opening the present Session of Parliament ; and 
notwithstanding the express declaration of her 
Majesty’s Government thereon, that they would 
not sanction any laws which would in its effect 
or operation increase the protection to the ex- 
isting restrictions of the supply of corn for the 
home market. The House has nevertheless 
under the auspices of Government, sanctioned 
a new law which is far advanced in its progress 
which new laws will in its operation and effect 
increase the price to the consumer, and render 
the existing monopoly of the landed interests 
more valuable and more durable, and therefore 
more intolerable than ever.” 
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He regretted, that some more able 
Member of the House than he was, had 
not presented himself to introduce a simi- 
lar motion to the House; and that the 
proposition of his amendment would now 
be out of order. But he felt it to be his 
duty to declare that his opinion was en- 
tirely in opposition to the principle of this 
measure. He maintained, that its result 
would be the increase and not the diminu- 
tion of the price of food, but he thought, 
that it was only to reduce that price to 
restore peace and harmory, and affluence 
throughout the country. The averages were 
made up from sales of British grain in 
specified places, the manner in which the 
averages were made void, was never at- 
tempted till the very high duty was en- 
acted a large holder of bonded corn, and 
his confederates contrived to evade the 
duty by fictitious sales, but the result was 
the introduction of a larger quantity of fo- 
reign corn, but by lowering the duty accord- 
ing to the proposed scale, the inducement 
to evade it by committing frauds would be 
taken away, and by correcting the frauds 
in taking the averages foreign corn was ex- 
cluded, which would be otherwise intro- 
duced and the price of bread would be con- 
sequently increased. From the transac- 
tions of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, it was easy to ascertain 
to what extent fictitious sales were made, 
all founded upon the fluctuating scale ; 
as, for instance, supposing there were 
800,000 quarters of wheat under bond, 
and the average price was 66s., the duty 
was 20s. 8d., which on the whole would 
amount to 826,000/. Thus the construc- 
tion of the sliding-scale was calculated to 
encourage frauds, and if the average price 
could only be raised 7s. per quarter by 
those frauds, the duty to be paid would 
be only 40,000/., making a difference to 
the holders of upwards of one million, 
namely, 786,000/. by the fall of the duty, 
and 280,000/. by the advance of prices ; 
so that in this way, by correcting the 
frauds, the already wretched consumers 
were thrown more entirely than heretofore 
on the tender mercies of the landed aris- 
tocracy. He always thought that God’s 
laws were immutable. To what purpose 
did they pray for daily bread? To what 
purpose did they offer up prayers each day 
at the commencement of the sittings of the 
House? To increase the fruits of the 
earth. Was it for the benefit of all, or was 
it only for the benefit of the favoured few, 
the possessors of an unrighteous mono» 
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poly, who would do well to recollect that 
t was laid down in Holy Writ, ‘‘ That he 
whu keepeth the people from corn, him 
shall the people curse.” One word only 
more, upon the subject of this motion. It 
was said, that if the price of bread were 
lowered, the master manufacturers would 
thereupon lower the wages of the work- 
man. It was rank nonsense to make this 
assertion. This, and such other trash 
about the truck system, and the devil’s 
dust, and the devil knew what besides, was 
all the result of the high price of corn, by 
which the manufacturers were prevented 
from disposing of their goods, and hence © 
the depressed state of trade. If there 
were four or five men seeking for employ- 
ment, and only one or two vacancies, surely 
it was manifest that the unfortunate la- 
bourer was at the mercy of the master- 
manufacturer, who selected the person 
who would do the work on the lowest 
terms ; but if they reversed the picture, 
encouraged trade, and gave employment 
by lowering the price of food, they would 
then find the master-manufacturer coaxing 
the working classes, and giving high 
wages; because it was manifest that la- 
bour, like every other commodity, must 
obtain its price according to the demand. 

The House divided on the question 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the question—Ayes 236; 
Noes 86 :—Majority 150. 
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TELLERS. 
Brotherton, J. 
Cobden, R. 


On the question being again put, that 
the bill be read a third time, 

Mr. Hindley observed, that he was most 
anxious that the House should come to a 
decided opinion on the principle of this 
measure, as it would affect the agricul- 
tural interests of this country; he should 
therefore move, * That the debate be ad- 


journed until Monday next.” 


He should 


take the sense of the House on the sub- 
ject, if any hon, Member would second 


the motion. 


Mr. Blewitt seconded the motion. 


The House divided—Ayes 68; Noes 
247 :—Majority 179. 


List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Allix, J: P. 
Bannerman, A. 
Bell, J. 

Berkeley, hn. C. 
Berkeley, hn. H. F. 
Bernal, Capt. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, R. D. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Busfeild, W. 
Byng, rt. hn. G. S. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Clements, Visct. 
Cobden, R. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dashwood, G. H. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Duncan, G, 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, Admiral 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Ewart, W. 
Fielden, J. 

Harris, J.Q. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Heneage, E. 
Heron, Sir R. 
fill, Lord M. 
Murray, A. 


Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
O'Brien, C. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, J. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Paget, Lord A. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Pinney, W. 
Ponsonby, hn. J. G. 
Powell, C. 
Power, J. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scott, R. 
Smith, B. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 
Wallace, R. 
Wawn, J. T, 
White, S. 
Williams, W. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, B. 
Worsley, Lord 
TELLERS. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Henley, J. W. 


List of the Nors. 


Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, Capt, 
Ackers, J. 
Acton, Col. 
Adare, Visct. 
Adderley, C, B. 
Aldam, W 
Alford, Visct. 
Antrobus, E. 
Archdall, M. 


Arkwright, G. 
Astell, W. 

Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J. jun. 
Baihie, Col. 

Balfour, J. M. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barrington, Viset. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Beckett, W. 
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Bell, M. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Beresford, Major 
Berkeley, hon. Capt, 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Bruen, Col. 

Buck, L. W. 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, C. 

Buller, E. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, T. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Campbell, A. 
Carnegie, hon. Capt. 
Cave, hon. R. O- 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Christie, W. D. 
Christmas, W. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cochrane, A. 


Cockburn, rt. hn. SirG. 
Colborne, hn. W.N.R. 


Cole, hon. A. H. 
Collett, W. R. 
Compton, H. C. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Corry, rt. hon. H, 
Courtenay, Visct. 
Cripps, W. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G 
Dawnay, hon. W. H. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
D’ Israeli, B. 
Dodd, G. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duffield, T. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
East, J. B. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Eliot, Lord 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Escott, B. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Filmer, Sir E, 
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Fitzroy, Capt. 

Fitzwilliam, hn. G.W. 

Fleming, J. W. 

Forbes, W. 

Forster, M. 

French, F. 

Fuller, A. E. 

Gaskell, J. Milnes 

Gladstone, rt.hn.W. E. 

Godson, R. 

Gordon, hon. Capt. 

Gore, M. 

Gore, W. R.O. 

Goring, C. 

Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 

Granby, Marquess of 

Greenall, P. 

Greene, T. 

Gregory, W. H. 

Grimston, Visct. 

Grogan, E. 

Hale, R. B. 

Hamilton, W. J. 

Hamilton, Lord C. 

Harcourt, G. G, 

Hardinge, rt.hn. SirH. 

Hardy, J. 

Hawes, B. 

Hawkes, T. 

Hayes, Sir E. 

Heathcoat, J. 

Heneage, G. H. W. 

Hepburn, Sir T. B. 

Herbert, hon. S. 

Hillsborough, Earl of 

Hodgson, F. 

Hodgson, R. 

Hoge, J. W. 

Houldsworth, T. 

Holmes, hn. W. A’C. 

Hope, hon. C. 

Hope, A. 

Hornby, J. 

Howard, hn. E. G. G. 

Hughes, W. B. 

Ingestre, Visct. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 

James, W. 

Jermyn, Earl 

Jocelyn, Visct. 

Johnson, W. G. 

Johnstone, A. 

Johnstone, H. 

Jones, Capt. 

Kelburne, Visct. 

Kemble, H. 

Knatchbull, right hon. 
Sir E, 

Langston, J. H. 

Lawson, A. 

Legh, G. C. 

Lennox, Lord A. 

Lincoln, Earl of 

Lockhart, W. 

Long, W. 

Lopes, Sir R. 

Lowther, J. H. 

Lowther, hon, Cel. 

Lyall, G. 
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Lygon, hn, General 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Mc Geachy, F. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners Lord C. S. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Marshan, Visct. 
Martyn, C. C. 
Marton, G. 

Master, T. W. C. 
Masterman, J. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Miles, P. W.S. 
Mitcalfe, H. 
Morgan, O. 

Morris, D. 

Mundy, E. M. 
Murray, C. R. S. 
Neville, R. 

Newry, Visct. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, W.S. 
Owen, Sir J. 

Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Jord W. 
Palmer, R. 

Palmer, G. 

Patten, J. W. 

Peel, rt. hn. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Philips, G. R. 
Philips, M. 

Pigot, Sir R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Ponsonby,hn. C.F. A. 
Praed, W. T. 

Price, R. 

Pringle, A. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pulsford, R. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reade, W. M. 

Reid, Sir J. R. 


Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 

Rose, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 

Rous, hon. Capt. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Sheppard, T. 
Smith, A. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. , 
Stuart, H. 

Sturt, H. C. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, J, A. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Tollemache, J. 
Towneley, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trotter, J. 

Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Col. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wilbraham, hn. R. B. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wood, Col, 

Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hn. J. S, 
Wyndham, Col. C. 
Wynn, rt. hn.C.W.W. 
Young, J. 

Young, Sir W. 


TELLERS, 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


Question again put, that the bill be 


read a third time: 


Dr. Bowring stated that he should take 
the sense of the House on the motion. 
The House divided—Ayes 229; Noes 


90 :—Majority 139. 


List of the Ay¥s. 


Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Ackers, J. 
Acton, Colonel 
Adare, Visct. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Alford, Visct. 
Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arkwright, G. 
Astell, W. 


Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J., jun. 
Baillie, Colonel 
Balfour, J. M. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Beckett, W. 

Bell, M. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 
Beresford, Major 
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Blackburne, J. I. 

Bodkin, W. H. 
| Boldero, H. G. 
i Borthwick, P. 
| Botfield, B. 
| Bradshaw, J. 
| Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruce, Lord F. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Bruen, Colonel 
Buck, L. W. 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, T. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Campbell A. 
Carnegie, hon. Capt. 
Charteris, hon. F, 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Christmas, W. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 

Clive, hon. R. H, 
Cochrane, A. 
Cockburn, right hon. 

Sir G. 

Colborne, hn.W.N.R. 
Cole, hon. A. H. 
Collett, W. R. 
Compton, H. C. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Visct. 
Cripps, W. 
Crosse, T. B. 
Damer, hon. Colonel 
Darby, G. 
Dawnay, hon. W. H. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
D'Israeli, B. 
Dodd, G. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duflield, T. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
East, J. B. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Eliot, Lord 

Emlyn, Visct. 
Escott, B. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Farnhan, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzroy, Capt. 
Fitzwilliam, hn. G. W. 
Fleming, J. W. 
Forbes, W. 
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Fuller, A. E. 

Gaskell, J. Milnes 

Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 

Godson, R. 

Gordon, hon. Capt. 

Gore, M. 

Gore, W. R. O. 

Goring, C. 

Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 

Granby, Marquess of 

Greenall, P. 

Greene, T. 

Gregory, W. H. 

Grimston, Visct. 

Grogan, E 

Hale, Rk. B. 

Hamilton, W. J. 

Hamilton, Lord C. 

Harcourt, G. G. 

Hardinge, right hon. 

ir H. 

Hardy, J. 

Hawkes, T. 

Heneage, G. H. W. 

Hepburn, Sir T. B. 

Herbert, hon. S. 

Hillsborough, Earl of 

Hodgson, F. 

Hodgson, R. 

Hogg, J. W. 

Houldsworth, T. 

Holmes, hn. W. A’Ct. 

Hope, hon. C, 

Hope, A. 

Hornby, J. 

Howard, hon. C.W.G. 

Howard, hon. E.G.G. 

Hughes, W. B. 

Ingestre, Visct. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 

James, W. 

Jermyn, Earl 

Jocelyn, Visct. 

Johnson, W. G. 

Johnstone, H. 

Jones, Capt. 

Kelburne, Visct. 

Kemble, H. 

Knatchbull, right hon. 
Sir E. 

Lawson, A. 

Legh, G. C. 

Lennox, Lord A. 

Lincoln, Earl of 

Lockhart, W. 

Long, W. 

Lopes, Sir R. 

Lowther, J. H. 

Lowther, hon. Colonel 

Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon. General 

Mackenzie, W. F. 

Mackinnon, W. A. 

McGeachy, F. A. 

Mahon, Visct. 

Mainwaring, T. 

Manners, Lord J. 

Manners, Lord C, S. 
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March, Earl of 
Marsham, Visct. 
Martyn, C, C. 
Marton, G. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Masterman, J. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Morgan, O. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Murray, C. R. S. 
Neville, R. 
Newry, Visct. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Lord W. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, G. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pigot, Sir R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Price, R. 

Pringle, A. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reade, W. M. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 

Rous, hon, Capt. 
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Russell, J. D. W. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scarlett, hon. R, C. 
Sheppard, T. 
Smith, A. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. H. 8. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, H. 

Sturt, H.C. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trotter, J. 

Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Colonel 
Vernon, G. H. 
Waddington, H. S. 


Wilbraham, bn. R. B. 


Williams, T. P. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Colonel 
Wood, Colonel T. 
Wortley, hon. J. §. 
Wyndham, Col. C. 


Wynn, rt. hn. C.W.W. 


Young, J. 
Young, Sir W. 
TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Aldam, W. 

Anson, hon. Colonel 
Archdall, M. 
Bannerman, A. 

Bell, J. 

Berkeley, hon. C. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. FH. F. 
Bernal, Capt. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, R. D. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Buller, C. 

Buller, E. 

Busfeild, W. 

Byng, rt. hon. G. S. 
Cave, hon. R. O. 
Christie, W. D. 
Clements, Visct. 
Cobden, R. 

Colvile, C. R. 
Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Curteis, H. B. 


Dalmeny, Lord 
Dashwood, G. H. 
Dennistoun, J, 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, Admiral 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Eaton, R.J. 
Ewan, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Forster, M. 

Fox, C. R. 
French, F. 
Gibson, T. M. 
Gordon, Lord F. 
Harris, J. Q. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hawes, B. 
Heneage, E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Heron, Sir R. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Johnston, A. 
Langston, J. H. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Mitcalfe, H. 
Morris, D. 
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Scott, R. 
Smith, B. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Towneley, J. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 
Wallace, R. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
Worsley, Lord 
TELLERS. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Blewitt, R. J. 


Murray, A. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Norreys, Sir D, J. 
O’Brien, A.S. 
O’Brien, C. 
O'Brien, W. S. 
O'Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Paget, Lord A. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Philips, G. R. 
Philips, M. 
Pinney, W. 
Ponsonby, hon. J. G, 
Powell, C. 
Power, J. 
Pulsford, R. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Scholefield, J. 


Bill read a third time. 

Mr. French stated that the clause he 
proposed to bring up had been framed in 
accordance with the prayer of a petition 
presented by him last night, from the five 
individuals having, he believed, the largest 
capital invested in the milling trade in 
Ireland, Mr. Alexander, of Belfast; Mr. 
Malcolmson, of Clonmel; Mr. Roberts, of 
Cork; Mr. Knox, of Caledon; and Mr. 
Russell, of Limerick. He had hoped to 
have had that petition printed and in the 
hands of Members before the third reading 
of the bill; but as the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of her Majesty’s Government 
had proceeded with the third reading to- 
night instead of to-morrow night, as ori- 
ginally supposed, he was unable to place 
this document before them in a printed 
form. Until the year 1793 agriculture 
was greatly neglected in Ireland, and the 
importation of corn frequently necessary 
for the subsistence of its inhabitants. In 
that year an act was passed by the Irish 
Parliament, for the promotion of agricul- 
ture and encouragement of corn mills, 
which prohibited any foreign corn ground 


| into flour from being at any time imported 


into Ireland; and this prohibition was 
confirmed and continued by the several 
acts for the regulation of the trade in corn, 
passed in the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom in the years 1804, 1806, 1815, 
1822, and 1828. When the first protec- 
tive enactment was passed by the Irish 
Parliament, there were but few corn mills 
existing in Ireland. It appeared, by a re- 


iturn laid on the Table of the House, in 


1835, that there were then upwards of 

1,800 mills in that country, which number 

had been since considerably increased by 
D 
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the extension of steam power and other 
causes. In the several parts of Ireland, | 
where corn mills had been erected large | 
tracts of waste lands had been reclaimed 
—tillage had been extended—the farmer 
benefitted by being afforded a constant 
and ready place of sale for his produce, 
unburdened by the heavy expenses of 
carriage toa distant market—industry had 
been promoted, and new comforts intro- 
duced amongst the working population ; 
while the country had been enabled to; 
export large quantities of grain and flour | 
to Great Britain, beyond the supply neces- 
sary for its own wants ; and he trusted the 
House would join in opinion with him, 
* that it would be the greatest hardship to 
the Irish millers if a protection—confirmed 
by every act of Parliament passed for the ! 
regulation of the corn trade from 1793 to | 
the present day, and upon the faith of | 
which large capitals had been invested in 
corn mills in Ireland—should be suddenly 
withdrawn without any notice whatever. 
In their petition the millers entreated the 
attention of the House to the fact, that as 
the necessities of the Irish farmers com- 
pelled them to sell their grain soon after 
harvest, the Irish millers were consequently 
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obliged to purchase their stocks before the 
present period of the year, and that they 
were now holders of large quantities of 
wheat, bought at prices regulated by the 
act proposed to be altered, and which the 
new bill, if passed into a law, would 


greatly depreciate. They also stated, that 

they had purchased their supplies of wheat 

for the present year with the more con- 

fidence, inasmuch as this House refused, 

in the Session of 1840, to pass a bill | 
brought in to repeal the protection herein- 
before mentioned and enjoyed by the Irish 
miller for a period of fifty years. And 
the petition concluded with a prayer that 
this House should afford the Irish millers 
a reasonable time for working off their | 
present stocks of wheat before the proposed 
law came into operation in Ireland. He 
particularly directed the attention of the 
House to the fact, that the stocks of wheat | 
now held by the Irish millers had been | 
necessarily laid in by them at their own | 
warehouses, at Christmas last, when the | 
price of corn was high, in consequence of | 
the limited means of the Irish farmers, | 
which compelled them to sell at that period | 
of the year, and the absence of stores or 

bonding warehouses in Ireland. He trusted | 
that the right hoo. Gentleman (Sir Robert ' 
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Peel) would not object to this clause, as 
it only placed the millers in the same po- 
sition he had already conceded to the 
provision merchants, who had been allowed 
time to work off their stocks. The same 
favour had been extended to the timber 
and to the seed merchants, and could not, 
he contended, in justice be denied to the 
milling interest. The cases of the millers 
and the provision merchants were quite 
analogous. The importation of foreign 
cattle into England had hitherto been 
prohibited. The importation of foreign 
flour into Ireland had hitherto been pro 
hibited. The importation of foreign cattle 
into England was now to be allowed; but 
time has been granted to the provision 
merchants to get rid of their stocks. The 
importation into Ireland of foreign flour 
was now to be allowed ; the object of this 
clause was to allow the millers time to get 
rid of their stocks. He trusted, therefore, 
the House would consider that the claim 
he made on behalf of the Irish millers— 
the sole manufacturers of any importance 
remaining in that country—was only that 
the same measure of justice should be 
extended to them that had already been 
extended to other interests. If the House 
adopted this clause, some portion at least 
of the calamity with which the Irish millers 
were threatened might be averted, and 
time afforded to enable them to make some 
preparation for so momentous a change 
as awaited them. He concluded by mov- 
ing,— 

“That so much of this act as allows the im- 
portation into Ireland of flour, the produce and 
manufacture of any foreign country, or of any 
British possession out of Europe, shall not 
commence and take effect until from and after 
the expiration of six calendar months from the 


| passing hereof.” 


Clause brought up and read a first time. 
On the question that it be read a second 
time. 

Sir R. Peel said, | propose to submit all 
the agricultural interests in this country 
to immediate competition with foreign 
produce, and I see no reason why there 
should be an exception in the case of 
Ireland. I will take the case of oats. Com- 
plaints have been made that the duty I 
proposed is not sufficient to protect Irish 


| oats from foreign competition, but still 


oats are to be open to foreign competition, 
and no lapse of time is to be given to the 
grower to secure his interests. Nay, more 
—I think he should not possess any sueh 
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advantage ; and because it is of great im- 
portance that this law should be brought 
into operation at once, and in all cases, 
unless where some special or peculiar 
reason for a different course may exist, I 
doubt whether the application of the hon. 
Gentleman, even if granted, would benefit 
Treland, although he says that hitherto the 
Irish millers have enjoyed a monopoly in 
grinding flour for exportation. But it 
should be recollected that we are going to 
admit foreign flour at lower rates of duty, 
and consequently that the Irish millers 
can no longer expect to possess the ad- 
vantage they have heretofore had of the 
English markets. The hon. Gentleman 
seems to be alarmed as to the import of 
flour from the United States, but those 
who sit near him can tell him that he has 
no ground for alarm, and that the increase 
of‘fiour from the United States will not 
more than correspond with the remission 
of the duty. I should be subjecting my- 
self to the imputation of partiality if | were 
to except one interest when, by my bill, 
I am subjecting every other agricultural 
interest to competition with the foreigner. 
I must oppose the proposition of the hon. 
Member; for, in a measure which con- 
cerns so many interests, I do not think I 
ought to make an exception in favour of 
One particular interest. 

Sir William Somerville stated, that the 
millers had much to complain of in the pre- 
sent case. The bill introduced into the 
House by the late President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Labouchere), in 1840, which 
involved no such amount of injury to that 
body as the present measure was calcu- 
lated to produce, was successfully opposed 
by hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the House, amongst whom there were many 
Members forming a part of the present 
Administration. The right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Kent (Sir E. Knatchbull) 
—the present Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Gladstone) —the Secretary 
of the Board of Control (Mr. Tennent)— 
the Solicitor-general for Ireland (Mr. 
Jackson)—the Solicitor-general for Eng- 
land (Sir W. Pollock)—the gallant Offi- 
cers, the Members for the counties of 
Donegal and Armagh—the hon. Member 
for Shropshire—all voted on that occasion 
against the bill for allowing the importa- 
tion of foreign flour into Ireland. The hon. 
Baronet read extracts from the speeches 
made by these Gentlemen on that occa- 
sien, and concluded by stating that they 
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appeared to him to be in the dilemma of 
either having at that time, for party mo- 
tives, opposed a measure on the unfounded 
pretext of its being destructive to the 
interests of Ireland, or of now sacrificing 
the interests of that country for political 
motives. He did not see how they could 
reconcile their conduct to their consciences 
or their constituents. 


Mr. Gladstone replied, that there was no 
foundation for the accusation that had 
been made by the hon, Baronet, seeing 
that it was one to oppose an isolated and 
exceptive measure, singling out an interest 
alone for operation ; and another, to sup- 
port a comprehensive measure like the 
present, dealing with all interests alike. 
The price of flour in Ireland was regulated 
by the price of that article in England ; and 
if it fell in this country, no legislative provi- 
sion could keep it up in Ireland. He found 
that, although during the early part of the 
corn year there was a large exportation of 
flour into this country, from Ireland, yet, 
at this period, the latter part of the corn 
year, the amount of the importation of 
flour into Treland, from England, was 
greater than the quantity she exported 
here. It became, therefore, apparent, that 
no beneficial result could arise from the 
introduction into the bill of the proposed 
clause, and he would, consequently, op- 
pose it. 

Mr. O’ Connell observed, that the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade’s (Mr. 
Gladstone’s) defence of his own consist- 
ency on this question was most unfortu- 
nate ; but for reasons, differing altogether 
from those that had been expressed by 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, he would himself oppose the in- 
troduction of the clause. 


Mr. Christmas contended, that the bo- 
nus offered by the bill for the importation 
of foreign flour into the United Kingdom, 
in preference to wheat, must prove most 
disastrous to the milling trade of this 
country. 

Mr. M. J. O° Connell pointed out several 
other Members on the opposite side of the 
House, who now supported the right hon. 
Baronet, in withdrawing from the Irish 
millers the legislative protection they had 
so long enjoyed, but who were, at so very 
recent a period, strenuously opposed to 
any such measure. He trusted his hon. 
Friend (Mr, French) would not press his 
motion to a division, as it was evident no 
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beneficial result could be expected in the 
present temper of the House. 

Question negatived. 

Mr. Johnston then moved the following 
clause :— 


“ And be it enacted, that foreign or colonial 
flour in bond, of such a degree of acidity as to 
be venerally unfit for human food, and which 
shall be so ascertained by a test to be furnished 
by the Board of Trade, shall be permitted to 
be taken out of bond for use in the manufacture 
and finishing of cotton and other goods, upon 
payment of a duty of 1d. per cwt.”” 
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As a merchant and manufacturer, he 
thought that it was the duty of the Legis- 
lature to do all in their power to promote 
manufacturing interests. He, therefore, 
was inclined to support the new tariff, 
considering it, though faulty, in some re- 
spects well calculated to benefit the coun- 
try. In support of his motion, the hon. 
Member read a letter he had received from 
a practical chymist, in which he stated, 
that he could not only apply a chymical 
test to prove whether flour was sour or 
not, but, in order to the protection of the 
revenue, he could find means of making it 
so disagreeable as to be wholly unfit for 
human food. All he wanted was, to pin 
the Government to the declaration of the 
right hon. Baronet, viz.,—that the raw 
material for the use of manufactures should 
be admitted at the lowest duty,—he named 
5 per cent.,—the duty upon flour was 
upwards of 40 per cent. 

Mr. M. Philips seconded the motion. 
It was impossible to carry on the manu- 
factures of this country without a very 
extensive use of flour, and, whatever might 
be said, by any hon. Gentleman, all the 
manufacturers with whose business he 
had become acquainted were in the con- 
stant habit of using the very best flour. 
He could assure the House and the Go- 
vernment, that the manufacturers intended 
no fraud upon the revenue, all they wanted 
was, that they should be relieved from a 
great difficulty under which they laboured 
and which prevented them from success- 
fully competing with the foreigner. 

Dr. Bowring had no doubt but the flour 
sought to be used in manufactures might 
be sv mixed in bond as to render any 
fraud upon the revenue impossible. 

Mr. Cobden supported the proposition, 
and hoped the hon. Member for Kilmar- 
nock would press it to a division. He 
could assure the House that, by agreeing 
to the clause, they would not only confer 
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a great obligation upon the large manu- 
facturers, but also render a great boon to 
the handloom weaver, for whom they pro- 
fessed so deep a sympathy, and who could 
not carry on his work without a plentiful 
use of flour. 

Mr. Gladstone said, that the Govern- 
ment were anxious to meet the wishes of 
the manufacturers as far as they could 
safely do so, The question, however, it 
should be recollected, was one of practi- 
cability, and that question had been an- 
swered in the negative. He was aware, 
that there was a difference of opinion on 
the subject amongst professional men ; 
but those on whom the Government were 
accustomed to rely, had stated, their in- 
ability to supply a test that would, with 
sufficient certainty, distinguish the states 
of unsound flour, so far as to meet the 
objects proposed by the hon. Member's 
clause. 

Clause brought up, and read a first 
time. The question that it be read a 
second time, was negatived. 

Mr. Wakley proposed the following 
clause :— 

“ And whereas it would be unjust and in- 
jurious to the public to admit into the weekly 
returns aforesaid, accounts of the purchases 
and sales of any wheat which is unfit to be 
used for the purposes of human food; be 
it therefore enacted, that no account of any 
purchase and sale shall be included in such 
weekly return as aforesaid, of any wheat which 
shall have been purchased and sold at a less 
sum than one-third of the highest price at 
which any wheat is stated to have been pur- 
chased and sold in any such weekly returns,” 


He had received, from a source on 
which he could place implicit reliance, 
the following statement relative to the 
introduction of unsound corn into Mark- 
lane since February last :— 

Week ending February 12 .. 

February 19 .. 
February 26 .. 
March 5 

Marech12 .. 150 
March19 .. 354 
March 26 . 601 


This account gave an average of 309 
quarters weekly. His informant stated, 
that with little exception, the whole of 
this wheat had been sold for starch, and 
not for food; and as a proof of the effect 
which a quantity of this injured wheat 
had upon the market, his correspondent 
mentioned, as a fact notorious at Mark- 
lane, that 1,800 quarters of this descrip- 


262 quarters. 
130 
575 

96 
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tion of wheat, sold by one house in two 
weeks ending April 7th, 1840, had the 
effect of lowering the average for that 
week 7s. 4d. per quarter. He was in- 
formed that, owing to the state of the 
harvest in Scotland, a very small quantity 
of the best Scotch wheat was at present 
sent to our market. It had been dis- 
covered that unsound grain was a prolific 
source of disease. At one period rye was 
extensively used for human food, not only 
in this country, but on the Continent, 
and it was found that in places where it 
was used, an epidemic prevailed, one effect 
of which was to produce gangrene of the 
extremities. The subject was investigated 
by medical men, and it was ascertained 
that the epidemic was produced by a 
disease in the rye. A medicine had been 
formed from that grain which was one of 
the most potent and pungent medicines 
in the Materia Medica, and its effect on 
the nervous system, especially in the case 
of females, was most powerful. A medi- 
cal man had traced the malignant cholera 
of India to diseased rice; and had found 
that whenever rice bore a purple colour, 
it was invariably dangerous to the human 
constitution, Experiments had since been 
made in this country, and many facts had 
occurred to confirm the statements of the 
gentleman to whom he alluded. He 
thought it was the duty of the House to 
endeavour to prevent noxious materials 
from being introduced into articles of 
human food. He did not mean to say, 
that his proposition would have the effect 
of preventing unsound grain from being 
used, but it would prevent the averages 
from being affected by the sale of such 
grain. Wheat was, in some states, subject 
to precisely the same disease as that to 
which he had referred as affecting rye. 
He hoped the Government would not re- 
sist the clause he had proposed. 

Mr. Hawes seconded the motion. If it 
were as was said, the object of the law to 
give a certain protection to the farmer 
while no injury was done to the consumer, 
it was of great importance that the price 
of that wheat only which was fit for human 
food, should determine the averages. He 
thought the right hon. Baronet could not 
consistently oppose the proposition. 

_ The clause brought up, and read a first 
time. 
_ On the motion that it be read a second 
time. 


Sir R. Peel said, the proposition Te- 
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quired a great deal of consideration. The 
clause would have no effect in preventing 
the use of bad food. The other night, 
two specimens of corn had been produced 
which had been sold in the London mar- 
ket on the same day; one of a sample of 
very superior corn had been sold at 80s., 
the other, a very inferior sample, had 
been sold at 36s. The effect of the pro- 
position of the hon. Gentleman would not 
be to exclude that inferior sample, and 
those two specimens had been each an 
extreme. ‘The effect of the clause would 
be very considerable upon the averages. 
If he were to select the finest bushel of 
corn he could find, and sold it in the 
market, he would have the opportunity, 
under this clause, of excluding all the 
corn from the returns of sales which did 
not amount to a third of that price. He 
might not sell this bond fide; but, if it 
were stated to be sold, that was to govern 
the market. This was really opening a 
wide field for speculation. If they were 
to attempt to lay down such a rule as 
that, all corn sold below 30s. or below 
40s., should not enter into the averages, 
the effect might be calculated ; but to say 
that it should be in the power of an indi- 
vidual to sell a bushel of corn so selected 
and picked out, and that he should thereby 
exclude all the returns of corn sold that 
was not a third of that price, was opening 
a wide field for fraud. If the highest 
priced corn sold did not fetch more than 
70s., then a very low priced corn would 
be admitted; but if a fair specimen of 
corn were sold, which brought 90s. or 
100s., such low priced corn could not be 
admitted. Such a clause would produce 
the greatest uncertainty, and with such a 
power as this given for influencing the 
averages, the most injurious effects might 
be produced. 

Mr. Wakley said, when he had brought 
forward the clause, he had fully intended 
taking the sense of the House upon it; 
but after the remarks of the right hon. 
Baronet he thought the clause required 
further consideration, and he thought the 
right hon. Baronet would render a great 
public service if he would take the subject 
into consideration, and prevent the market 
being inundated by such horrid stuff as 
the wheat which had been exhibited. 

Mr. Hardy said, the right hon. Baronet 
had before taken the subject into his con- 
sideration on his (Mr. Hardy’s) sugges- 
tion. 
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Motion to read the clause a second | 
time, negatived. | 

On the question that “This bill do 

ass,”— | 

Mr. Cobden said, he should be sorry to | 
be present when the bill was passing with- | 
out entering his protest against it. He | 
ventured to denounce it as a robbery of | 
the poor, without any compensation being | 
given to them for the robbery. He ven- | 
tured to predict that the people would not | 
waste their time in future by petitioning | 
that House for the repeal of the bread- | 
tax; but that they would present their | 
petitions, signed by millions, at the foot | 
of the Throne, praying her Majesty to 
dismiss that House of Commons, and 
praying her to give the people an oppor- | 
tunity of giving an opinion as to this 
bread-tax. A system of promises, of chi- | 
canery, of trickery, and delusions, such 
as were never practised before, had led 
the electors to return members who would 
never be returned again; and he ventured 
to say, that the premier dared not take 
the sense of the people on this tax. 

Bill passed. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 8, 1842. 


Minutes.) Bitts. Public.—1* Corn Importation. 
Private.—1* Stanhope and Tyne Railway. 

2*- Duke of Bedford’s Estate (H.C.); Mievilles’s Di- 
voree. 

Petitions PresenTeD. By Viscount Hawarden, from 
Millers in Galway, against the Importation of Foreign 
Flour.—From Merchants of Montreal, for the Repeal of 
the Duties on Canadian Produce Imported into this 
country.—From the Ministers, Elders, and others of 
Larne, and Iver, and other places, that all Marriages 
Bolemnized by a Presbyterian or Dissenting Minister be- 
tween parties Members of the Church of England and 
Presbyterians may be considered Valid.—From Kileluf, 
Saul, Comber, Kilpipe, Kilninor, Skreen, Carnew, and 
other places, for the Encouragement of Schools in con- 
nexion with the Church Education Society (Ireland).— 
From William Henry Clarke, against the Abolition of 
Day Rules for Prisoners in the Queen’s Bench.—From 
the High Sheriff and Members of the Grand Jury at 
Wicklow, against the proposed Alteration of the Duty 
on the Importation of Foreign Cattle and Corn.—By the 
Earl of Derby, from Tamlaght, against any farther 
Grant to Maynooth College. 


Adjourned. 


rest scen rose 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 8, 1842. 


Minvres.] Brits. Public.—Reportcd.—Indemnity. 
Private.—1° Warwick and Leamington Union Rail- 
Way ; London and Croydon Railway ; Grange Road Ap- 
proaches (No, 2); Bolton and Preston Railway. 
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2°- Forth and Clyde Navigation; Glasgow Police (No, 
3); City of Glasgow Life Assurance and Reversionary 
Company; Cambuslang and Muirkirk Roads; Ross and 
Cromarty Court Houses. 

5°: Stanhope and Tyne Railroad Company. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Greene, from the Post- 
masters of Lancaster, for a Reduction of the Post-horse 
Duty.—By Mr. Hardy, from Elgin, Clonmeesh, Weyhill, 
Abbeydore, Salisbury, Dudley and Bristol, against any 
further Grant to Maynooth College.—By Mr. C. Bruce, 
Capt. Gordon, and the Marquess of Granby, from Elgin, 
Aberdeenshire, Forfar, Stamford, and Bassington, against 
the Introduction of Foreign Cattle and Meat.—By Mr. 
Plumptre, from the Fruit Growers of East Kent, for 
Protection.— By Lord F. Egerton, from Bury, in favour 
of Sir Robert Peel’s Financial Scheme, and that it may 
pass into a law.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Persons 
in the Metropolis and Halifax, against the Reduction of 
the Duties on Foreign Boots and Shoes.—From Bally- 
more, Donagheady, and Ardrahan, for Alteration of the 
present System of Education (Ireland).—From Edgbaston 
and Derby, against the Boroughs’ Improvement Bill (No. 
2), and against the Buildings’ Regulation Bill (No. 2), 
FromBristol, and the Peninsula and Oriental Steam Com- 
pany, that Coal Exported in British Ships trading under 
the British Flag may be Exported Free of Duty.—From 
Whitehaven, Newport (Monmouth), Bideford, Barnstable, 
and other places, for Equalisation of the Timber Duties. 
—From South Shields, for a Law declaring Merchant 
Seaman’s Wages for Labour due, although their voyage 
should not be performed, owing to unavoidable Ship- 
wreck; and for Carrying into effect the Recommenda- 
tions of the Select Cummittee of 1840, concerning the 
Merchant Seamens’ Fund.—From Durham, for the Re- 
peal of the Duty on Hawkers’ Licenses.—From Haver- 
hill, for the Continuance of the Protection to the Straw 
Plait Manufacturers of England.—From Newbury, against 
the Corn Importation Bill, and the Importation of Cattle 
and Provisions.x— From Manchester, Ribchester, and 
Bishop Auckland, for the Repeal of the Corn-laws.— 
From Brighton, and other places, for the Reduction of 
the Duty on Marine Insurances.—From the Clergy of 
Dublin and Glandelagh, for Alteration of the Laws of 
Marriages (Ireland).—From Bristol, for the Exclusion of 
Roman Catholics from Parliament.—From South Shields, 
for Amendment of the Act 7 Will. IV. and for the Regula- 
tion of Benefit Building Societies.—From the Chairman 
of the West Derby Union, for Alteration of the Poor-law 
Amendment Act.—From Meath and Trim, for Encou- 
raging the Importation of Grain, in Preference to Flour 
and Meal. 





Ivcome-Tax — Petitrons.] Mr. 7. 
Duncombe said, he had a petition to pre- 
sent from 308 persons residing in the 
metropolis who gave their reasons why 
they disapproved of the proposed Income- 
tax. One was, that it was not just to tax 
incomes derived from trades and profes- 
sions in the same proportion as those 
which arose out of permanent property ; 
and they also declared, that if the pro- 
posed bill were passed for three years the 
had little doubt that it would be continue 
for a much longer period, and the amount 
of the tax which it levied increased. He 
moved, that this petition be brought up. 

The Speaker: It is contrary to the 
practice of the House, that such a petition 
should be received. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe thought, with the 
utmost respect for the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s authority, that it was within the 
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power and discretion of the House to re- 
ject or accept a petition of the nature of 
that which he presented. There was no 
tule—no standing order—to prevent the 
reception of the people’s petitions by that 
House. He admitted, that yesterday the 
résolution which he had proposed for the 
discontinuance of the practice of the 
House, namely, their not receiving any 
petitions pending the consideration of a 
tax, had been negatived. The House, by 
a very narrow majority, and at the in- 
stance of her Majesty's Government, re- 
jected his proposition; but, as there was 
no standing ordet—no resolution of the 
House on which to ground the custom 
which had been confirmed by last night’s 
vote, but only the obsolete, absurd, and 
cobwebbeéd practice itself—though he 
should be the last person to endeavour to 
fly in the face of any standing recorded 
opinion of that House—he thought the 
departute from this practice in various 
instances, clearly shewed that the House 
had the power of receiving or rejecting 
the petitions of the people as it thought 
fit. He admitted, that the usage had 
been such as was last night insisted on ; 
but it took its rise in the most corrupt 
times, when Walpole was Minister, and 
it continued up to the time of the Reform 
Bill, during all which period the Minister 
enjoyed more power, the House was more 
corrupt, and the majority of course more 
pliant. But in 1815 Sir W. Curtis, pend- 
ing the consideration of the property-tax, 
offered a petition to the House, and the 
House divided on the question whether it 
be received on the very ground on which 
the Speaker had now intimated, namely, 
the existence of a practice to the contrary. 
In 1816, another petition was brought up 
by the sheriffs of London, and Sir W. 
Curtis having moved that it be received, 
the proposal was agreed to. He consi- 
dered, on the whole, that the practice was 
more honoured in “ the breach than in the 
observance,” and he should certainly take 
the sense of the House on the question, 
whether this petition be received or not. 

The Speaker: I have already stated 
what has been the practice of the House 
with regard to such petitions as the pre- 
sent; but of course I cannot insist on the 
continuance of that practice if the House 
should think fit to alter it. I do not think, 
therefore, that the hon, Gentleman can be 
denied the power to make the motion 
which he has submitted. 
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Mr. R. Palmer: He must say, that had 
he been in the House last night, he should 
in all probability have voted with the mi- 
nority. He really could not see the object 
of retaining a custom which failed com- 
pletely in answering its ostensible object ; 
for the hon. Member for Finsbury had 
now done as much as if the petition were 
formally laid on the Table of the House, 
The hon. Gentleman had stated the place 
whence the petition proceeded, the number 
of those who signed it, and its prayer. 
There must be some grounds of which he 
was not aware for continuing a practice 
which struck him as of a nugatory charac- 
ter, and he should be glad to hear from 
the right hon. Gentleman in the Chair, 
what reasons could be alleged in justifica- 
tion of the custom. 

Mr. Kemble was not present at the des 
bate last night, and if he had been, he had 
considerable doubt how he should have 
voted. But this he did say, that when it 
was known that the public business would 
not commence until five o’clock, and after 
a decision had been solemnly come to on 
this question, it was a most unfair pro- 
ceeding to come forward in the strong 
force in which those opposite had evidently 
mustered on that occasion. It was impos 
sible to see the array on the other side, 
without coming to the conclusion that 
an effort had been made for the pur- 
pose of collecting a great number of 
hon. Members to support the motion. 
It was not fair, after the discussion of 
last night, to try and get rid by a side 
wind of the resolution which had been 
come to, and when the Speaker had de- 
clared it was contrary to the usage of the 
House. Under these circumstances he 
should move that the debate upon the 
subject be adjourned till Monday. 

Sir H. Hardinge must declare, after 
the decision which had been come to 
yesterday evening, that it was an unpar- 
liamentary proceeding to come down to 
the House that evening, and before the 
usual hour at which public business com- 
menced, to attempt to set aside that de- 
cision. He hoped, therefore, that the hon. 
Member would not persist in his motion, 
but would adjourn his proposition till 
Monday. 

Mr. O'Connell hoped his hon, Friend 
would not vonsent to postpone his motion. 
As to the idea of meeting the question by 
“a side wind,” the charge was wholly 
unfounded, for this motion met the diffi- 
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culty directly. So far, again, from its 
being unparliamentary to receive the peti- 
tions of the people on money grants, it 
was the very foundation of all their pro- 
ceedings and of all their privileges. We 
should never have had a Parliament but 
that Englishmen were jealous of their hold 
on the purse-strings of the nation; and it 
was certainly most ridiculous that it should 
be a maxim of the constitution, that you 
could not vote a shilling without the consent 
of the representatives of the people, and 
yet prevent that people from making known 
their wishes to their representatives. The 
practice was directly contrary to first prin- 
ciples, and he came down for the very 
purpose of opposing its continuance. He 
had the misfortune to be shut out yester- 
day, and he came down that day for the 
sake of remedying the omission. And 
without the slightest disrespect to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, he hoped his hon. 
Friend would persevere until he succeeded. 
He felt embarrassed lest the Speaker should 
decide otherwise than he bad, and in that 
case he would submit to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s decision; but as the right 
hon. Gentleman left the House to decide, 
he trusted an end would be put to the 
question. Taxes of all things most affected 
the interests of traders and professional 
people; and ought not they on such a 
subject to be heard by their representatives? 
He hoped it would not be considered a 
party question, and that they would only 
consider what was their duty to their con- 
stituents; and for his own part he would, 
under any circumstances, have supported 
the view he was now advocating. 

Mr. Kemble wished to explain. He had 
said nothing with regard to the question, 
but he complained that after the decision 
they had come to last night, the question 
should be sought to be carried by a side 
wind. 

Colonel Sibthorp had last night voted 
for the hon. Member for Finsbury, but 
after his motion had been lost by such a 
majority, he did not think it altogether 
fair to seek to upset that decision in the 
manner the hon Member now proposed 
it. It was not consistent with the open and 
manly course which that hon. Member 
always took, and he should therefore vote 
against his proposition to-night. 

Mr. Lambton had supported the motion 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury last 
night, but after the decision which had 
been then come to, as to what the practice 
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of the House was, he protested against the 
present proceeding, as being rather an 
unfair way of obtaining, by a side wind, a 
reversal of that decision. Let the hon. 
Member bring forward his motion on a 
future day, and he would support him on 
a question which involved the security of 
the people, and their right to petition 
that House, but he would not lend himself 
to upset the rules and regulations of the 
House by a side wind. 

Mr. R. Palmer thought it would be 
more consistent with the course in which 
business was carried on in that House if 
the hon. Gentleman would give notice for 
a future day, and let the subject receive 
the discussion which it deserved. 

Sir R. H. Inglis contended that, in 
common courtesy, the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, in attempting practically to re- 
verse the decision of the House, ought at 
at least to have given notice of his inten- 
tion last night, so that the House might 
have been in possession of his intention to 
present a petition, on the reception of 
which the whole question was to be re- 
argued and again decided. Of that no 
one would have complained. But after 
the expression of opinion last night, he 
ought not, without any communication to 
hon. Members except to his own friends 
around him, again to raise that great and 
important question. He should vote for 
the adjournment; and he trusted that, 
with the assistance of the hon. Member 
for Durham, whose speech was so effective, 
and with whom he entirely concurred, the 
object of the hon. Member for Finsbury 
would be frustrated. 

Captain Pechell said, that perhaps the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, might not have 
had an opportunity of giving notice of 
his intention to present the petition. 
Members on that side of the House 
usually presented petitions as soon as they 
received them. He hoped that the hon. 
Member would persist in his motion for 
bringing up the petition. He might, per- 
haps, pursue the same course with respect 
to a petition which he had in his posses- 
sion. At the same time he begged to dis- 
claim any want of courtesy to the Speaker. 

The Solicitor- General said, that without 
discussing whether the practice was a 
wise one or not, it had been the prac- 
tice of the House for the last 100 or 
150 years to reject petitions such as 
that which the hon. Member for Finsbury 
now offered to the House. The House 
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last night decided that it would adhere to 
the practice. It was doubtless competent 
to any hon. Member to bring the subject 
again under the consideration of the 
House; but he ought in fairness to give 
notice of his intention. Let the House 
consider the inconveniences which must 
result from such a course of proceeding as 
that which the hon. Member was now 
pursuing. The whole of their proceedings 
were regulated by usage and practice. The 
practice with respect to bringing on par- 
ticular kinds of business on particular 
days, as with respect to the priority of 
business, and upon various other points, 
might be assailed in the same manner as 
the hon. Member was now assailing the 
practice respecting the reception of peti- 
tions. It was unprecedented in the his- 
tory of Parliament, that when the House 
had on one day decided upon adhering to 
a particular practice, a Member should 
come down on the following night, and, 
without notice, take a step in direct vio- 
lation of that practice. He could not be- 


lieve that even those Members who con- 
curred with the hon. Member for Finsbury 
in disproving of the practice respecting 
petitions would support him in his present 


attempt. 

Lord J. Russell was one of those who 
were not aware of the hon. Member’s in- 
tention to propose that the petition should 
be received. He agreed with the hon. 
and learned Solicitor-general, that with. 
out reference to this particular case, but 
with respect to the general usage and 
forms of the House, that a motion which 
had been once rejected by the House 
should not be again brought forward with- 
out notice. He disapproved only of the 
manner in which the question had been 
brought forward, and not of the question 
itself. He thought it was not only com- 
petent to the hon. Member to bring the 
question again under the consideration of 
the House, but that it was reasonable he 
should do so. The mere fact that the 
practice of rejecting these petitions had 
continued uninterrupted for 150 years was 
sufficient to induce the House to negative 
the motion which the hon, Member 
brought forward last night; but the House 
ought again to consider the question, and 
to weigh the reasons on which the practice 
stood. On these grounds he hoped that 
his hon, Friend would consent to the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Mr. Aglionby concurred in the recom- 
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mendation for the adjournment of the 
debate. He thought the question was one 
of the greatest importance, but he would 
scorn to obtain his object by a side wind. 
The opposition to the reception of these 
petitions would prove unavailing. He 
hoped that every Member who had such 
petitions to present, would give notice of 
their intention to move that they should 
be received, and bring them forward over 
and over again, The question was one in 
which the people were much interested, 
and it could not be smothered, even by a 
majority of thirty-one. 

Mr. T. Duncombe said, he had stated 
at the outset, that if there existed any 
order or rule of the House—any lex scripta 
to justify the rejection of these petitions, 
he would be the last person in the House 
to fly in the face of it; but there was no- 
thing of the kind to be found. It was not 
true that there was an uninterrupted 
stream of precedents in favour of the re- 
jection of the petitions, for the debate of 
last night showed that there were prece- 
dents both ways. He had shown that in 
1711 petitions of this kind were not only 
received, but submitted to a committee of 
the whole House, when there was under 
consideration a bill for levying taxes to the 
amount of 1,500000/. The right hon. 
Baronet quoted two or three precedents in 
1795 against the presentation of such peti- 
tions; but if the right hon. Gentleman 
looked to the year 1815, he would find that 
those petitions were not rejected nemine con- 
tradicente. In that year, on a division 
tespecting the reception of a petition of 
this nature from the City of London, 
the numbers were, if he were not mis- 
taken, 107 to 59 against the reception. 
Their rules and precedents, unless based 
on common sense and juctice, and sup- 
ported by public opinion, amounted to 
nothing, and ought not to be attended to 
by the House. The hon. Member for 
Surrey found fault with him, because hon. 
Gentlemen came down to the House and 
seemed prepared to support the presenta- 
tion of the petition. The hon. Member 
complained, he supposed, because he had 
not whipped up the Carlton Club for the 
occasion. He certainly had stated to se- 
veral of his friends, that the question 
should not stop where it was: and it 
should not so stop. Unless they laid down 
a standing order against it, day after day, 
when any of his constituents or any other 
portion of the community placed a peti- 
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tion, such as the one now objected to, in 
his hands, he would place that petition 
before the House, and the odium of its 
rejection by the House should rest upon 
the majority. He agreed most willingly 
in the suggestion of adjourning the sub- 
ject to Monday next, when at five o’clock 
he would ask the House whether they 
would receive the petition, which till then 
he should keep in his possession. 

Mr. M. Gibson wished to know what 
distinction was drawn between the duties 
on. corn, and a tax on income ? 

Sir R. Peel said, that the duties on 
corn were not proposed in a committee of 
Ways and Means for the service of the 
year, and therefore the general rule re- 
specting the presentation of petitions 
applied to them, whereas the Income-tax 
was proposed for the service of the year, 
and the practice was not to receive peti- 
tions against propositions of that nature. 

Debate adjourned. 


AFFGHANISTAN.] Mr. Escott wished 
to know whether the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government could, 
consistently with the interests of the pub- 
lic service, make any statement relative to 
the circumstances which had led to the 
war in Affghanistan, or any facts which 
would enable Parliament to decide on the 
justice and policy of that war. 

Sir R. Peel said, that several extracts 
from official documents respecting the 
war in Affghanistan were laid before the 
House some time since. Those extracts 
conveyed all the information which it was 
at that time expedient to furnish. With 
fespect to the events which had more re- 
cently occurred, the information received 
by the Government, except with respect 
to the melancholy facts which were before 
the public was exceedingly imperfect. 
The causes which had led to such an 
enormous loss of life, as well as the mo- 
tives of those who had entered into the 
capitulation, were very imperfectly known, 
and the information which the Govern- 
ment possessed upon that point was ob- 
tained rather from private sources than 
official communications. 


Exocu Cnaret.] Colonel Fox begged 
to call the attention of the right hon. Ba- 
fotiet the Secretaty for the Home De- 
partment to a mattet which he considered 
to be of considerable importance. The 
Hotise would recollect that, about a year 
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ago, the notice of the House was 
called to a nuisance arising from the 
number of bodies buried beneath the floor 
of Enoch Chapel. The Chairman of the 
committee for the improvement of towns, 
in company with him and other Members, 
had recently visited the chapel, for the 
purpose of inspecting it. They were in- 
formed that upwards of 1,200 bodies had 
been ihterred beneath the floor of the 
chapel since 1824, in a superficies of sixty 
feet by thirty, certainly not so large as 
that House. The floor was composed of 
planks merely, without any brick work, 
and yet this building had been let as 4 
schovul for Roman Catholic children, and 
was to be opened for that purpose on 
Monday. He wished to know whether the 
right hon. Baronet could take any steps to 
prevent the disastrous results which might 
be expected to result from the application 
of the building to such a purpose. 

Sir J. Graham said, that until the 
hon. and gallant Member courteously 
intimated his intention of putting his 
question, he was unacquainted with the 
subject. He doubted whether he had 
authority to prevent the building being 
applied to the purpose stated, but he 
would exert his influence for that object. 


Income-Tax—Report.] Sir R. Peel 
moved the Order of the Day for the bring- 
ing up of the report of the committee of 
Ways and Means. 

Lord J. Russell rose, and said: The 
House being already informed that the 
proposition for the imposition of an In- 
come-tax has been agreed to by the com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and the House 
having already decided, in conformity with 
ancient practice, that no petitions against 
it shall be received, on the ground that 
the House has the tax under considera- 
tion, I conceive, that before bringing up 
this report, I am justified in moving a 
resolution which shall convey my sense of 
the present state of our financial and com- 
mercial affairs, and of the remedy which 
ought to be applied to it. If it has ever 
been the misfortune of a Member of the 
Opposition to take a gloomy view of pub- 
lic affairs, and to depict to the House, in 
melancholy tints, the future prospects of 
the country, that is a task from which, at 
the present moment, I am happily relieved. 
On the contrary, I am disposed to think, 
that with respect to the financial part of 





the question, the Government have taken 
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too serious a view of the difficulties of our 
situation, that they have miscalculated as 
to the nature of the evil which now afflicts 
us, and that the remedy they propose, 
though not totally inapplicable, is beyond 
and beside the occasion. The view which 
the Government take, as I understand it, 
is, that our financial difficulties—the enor- 
mous deficiency as it was called one even- 
ing—form the great evil which ought to 
be remedied by the imposition of an 
Income-tax, whilst, as subsidiary mea- 
sures, it is proposed to make alterations 
in the laws with respect to the importation 
of corn, raw produce, and manufuctures, 
which the interest of the country may seem 
to require. Now, my view, speaking 
generally, of the situation of the country, 
is, that our financial difficulty calls for no 
such extraordinary effort as has been 
proposed; but that there are serious 
difficulties affecting the commercial and 
manufacturing position of the people, and 
affecting our situation as regards trade, 
and the future stability of our manufac- 
tures. It is, in my opinion, to the second 


object rather than to the first, that we 
ought to direct our chief attention, and in 
that quarter our chief remedy should be 


applied. Let me observe, that the defi- 
ciency for the year for which we have to 
provide is stated by the right hon. Baronet 
at about 2,570,000/.;. but the total 
amount which he proposes to derive from 
the Income-tax, from the taxes to be 
applied to Ireland, in order that that 
country may bear at least some portion of 
the burden, and from the duty on the 
export of coals, is about 4,381,000/. It 
is not, therefore, on account of our finan- 
cial difficulty—it is not on account of the 
deficiency of revenue as it stands, and as 
it is stated by the Government themselves, 
that the great effort proposed is necessary. 
In order to place in a clear point of view 
the existing necessities of the State, I 
must refer to former occasions on which 
an Income-tax has been proposed, and on 
which the House of Commons assented 
to the proposition by large majorities. 
The difficulty which we had to encounter, 
as far as the finances were concerned, 
when an Income-tax was first proposed, 
was of this nature. We had for several 
years been engaged in war, and were 
every year adding to the amount of the 
public debt by borrowing money on very 
disadvantageous terms. In the year before 
the Income-tax was imposed, a loan of 
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15,000,0007. had been raised. An addi- 
tion having been made to the assessed 
taxes, it was enacted that any one who 
might become liable to taxes amounting 
to more than one-tenth of his income, 
should be exempted from the overplus. 
In the following year, notwithstanding 
additional taxes to the amount of 
4,000,000/., there was a deficiency of no 
less than 10,000,000. The pressure of 
the war required extraordinary efforts; 
and the minister of that day, having the 
House and the country with him in his 
determination to carry on the war, 
thought it necessary not to go on incur- 
ring debt, and anticipating the resources 
of posterity, but asked the country by a 
new effort to make the income more nearly 
equal to the expenditure required for the 
war. When peace was concluded, Mr. 
Addington proposed at once, that the 
Income-tax be discontinued. Although 
the original tax had been made liable to 
the debt for several years, Mr. Addington 
thought it necessary to abolish the tax 
immediately after the declaration of peace, 
On the country becoming again engage 

in war, the tax was again imposed, and 
with the same view as before—namely, 
to prevent too rapid an accumulation of 
debt. In 1806 the amount of the tax 
was raised to 10 per cent. But in that 
year loans had been made to the extent 
of ten millions, and in the prévious yéar 
to the extent of twenty millions. To pre- 
vent so prodigious an accumulation of 
debt on posterity, the Government of that 
day thought it their duty to propose an 
increase in the Income-tax. At the peace, 
a proposal was made by the Government 
to continue the tax for two years longer, 
with a view of paying off a portion of the 
debt, but the proposal was resisted by 
Members on both sides of the House, and 
was eventually defeated after a discussion 
that lasted for several weeks. Thereby, 
as Lord Brougham has expressed himself 
in the introduction to one of his speeches, 
it was finally established as a principle, 
that the Income-tax should be a tax to be 
reserved only for the exigencies of a war. 
Many years afterwards the question was 
brought again under discussion, at a time 
when there was a great pressure on the 
finances of the country. In 1833, the 
motion for a reduction of the malt-tax 
having been carried, and a motion fora 
further reduction of the house and windows 
tax being under consideration, Lord Al- 
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thorp represented that the deficiency which 
would be caused in the revenue by a re- 
peal of the malt-tax, and by a reduction 
of the House and window duty, could be 
supplied only by the imposition of an In- 
come-tax. On that occasion Lord Althorp 
made several statements on the subject. 
With regard to the general proposition, 
Lord Althorp said :— 


“ I do not think it would be prudent to have 
a very small property tax. If the system is to 
be adopted at all, it ought to be adopted as a 
system, and on a sufficiently extensive scale to 
allow of extinguishing several minor taxes. It 
would be desirable, in the situation in which 
this country is placed, never to raise less than 
10,090,000/. or 12,000,0000/. by a property 
tax, to be imposed as a substitute for other 
taxes. This, it is quite clear, must be a pro- 
perty-tax applying generally, as stated in my 
resolution. 

“There are many hon. Members in this 
House who remember the last property-tax ; 
there are, perhaps, also many who do not re- 
collect the feeling which then existed in the 
country on this subject. Speaking, however, 
from my own experience, I do not remember 
any tax that ever existed so unpopular as 
the property-tax in 1816, the repeal of which 
was received with universal acclamation. 
Why, therefore, are we to suppose that it 
would be more popular now than it was then? 
Gentlemen talk of modifications and changes ; 
but if it be intended to raise by it a large sum 
of money as a substitute for a large portion of 
taxation, it is impossible that it should not 
bear on every class of the community—it is 
impossible to lay it on one class and exempt 
another. 

“If inquisitorial powers are spoken of, 
where will you find inquisitorial powers 
greater than those which were then exercised ? 
That tax was most objectionable on account of 
the injustice and fraud to which it gave rise, 
and the false returns which were constantly 
made—and it was, consequently, detested by 
the whole country. ” 


The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth,on the same occasion, expressed 


his opposition to such a tax in the strong- 
est terms. 


Income-taz-- 


“‘If a property-tax were imposed,” the right 
hon. Baronet said, “there must also be an In- 
come-tax.” 


In quoting his words on this occasion. 
I do not mean to argue that the right hon, 
Gentleman made use of any expressions 
at all inconsistent with the course he is 
now pursuing. The right hon. Gentleman 
went on, however, to say, that if either a 
property-tax or an Income-tax were im- 
posed, 
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“There must be a rigorous inquisition into 
every man’s property as a necessary con- 
comitant. ” 


Report. 


That, Sir, is in perfect conformity with 
the proposition now made by the right 
hon. Gentleman, but it is much at variance 
with the idea of some persons, who think 
it practicable to have an Income-tax, and 
yet to get rid of the inquisitorial scrutiny 
into private affairs. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman further said, and said most truly, 
that an Income-tax, 


“Unaccompanied by severe and unsparing 
scrutiny into private affairs, would encourage 
fraud and perjury.” 


If men were not afraid of a severe ex- 
amination, the honest would have to pay 
the tax to its full amount, while those 
guilty of fraud would comparatively escape 
the tax. From what I have already said, 
it follows that when this tax was imposed, 
it was imposed for the purpose of supply- 
ing deficiencies to the amount of some 
ten or twenty millions in the expenses of 
the current year. When imposed in 
1798, we were borrowing money at 
47. Is that our present situation ? 
The present deficiency is mot one- 
twentieth of our whole income. The 
credit of the country is unimpaired. The 
three per cents. are at 89 or 90, and 
money may with ease be borrowed at 3 
per cent.; other nations—Austria and 
Holland, for instance —are raising money 
at 3 percent. There is nothing, then, in 
the present state of the country, nor in 
the amount of the deficiency, to require so 
extraordinary an effort. The Income-tax 
is a resource that we ought to reserve for 
the exigencies of war, or of a peace ac- 
companied by circumstances equivalent to 
the difficulties of a war; but it should not 
be imposed under ordinary circumstances. 
Let me now, Sir, state, what appear to me 
to have been the general objections that 
made the country so anxious to get rid of 
this tax, as soon as possible after the 
peace. It appears to me that we ought 
not to impose a yearly tax on the funds 
except in the case of such difficulties, that 
by no means could the requisite resources 
of the Exchequer be obtained. I am 
aware that Lord Althorp proposed a tax 
on the transfer of stock, but I am also 
aware that his own Friends—I am also 
aware that his own Friends pointed out to 
him the impolicy of such a course, while 
the proposal was vehemently opposed by 
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the hon, Gentlemen opposite as a viola- 
tion of public faith. The argument I 
wish to put is, that the funds form a de- 
posit for the savings of the country, and 
that it is therefore not expedient to lay a 
tax upon them, if such a course can by 
any means be avoided. It is of great ad- 
vantage to this country to have London 
the chief money market of the world—a 
state of things which tends very much to 
increase the wealth of the country. To 
maintain such a state of things, it is, how- 
ever, highly important that the funds 
should be kept free from taxation. If you 
go too far in taxing the funds, you will 
run the risk of transferring the chief 
money market of the world to Amsterdam, 
to Paris, or to some other town, which 
would have the effect of transferring to 
some other country a large portion of the 
wealth that now flows into England. 
Another objection which I have to the tax 
is the admitted inequality of its operation. 
This inequality of its operation is not de- 
nied by any one, and indeed it would be 
impossible to deny it. It is obvious that 
if you take three or four persons having 
each 300. a year, the pressure of the tax 
may be most unequal. The first may de- 
rive his income from some permanent pro- 
perty; a second may be in the receipt of 
aterminable annuity; while the third may 
be a person engaged in some dangerous or 
unhealthy profession, say, for instance, a 
surgeon in country practice, who lays by a 
small part of his income as a future pro- 
vision for his family. In the case of such 
a man you are taxing capital as well as 
income. Another man may be engaged 
in a trade in which his profits are very un- 
certain; his gains may be inconsiderable 
one year, less in the next, and in another 
year he may even be liable to losses greater 
than his gains, making it impossible for 
him to lay anything by for his family. 
Must not the tax in such cases operate 
with very great inequality? Must it not 
appear very hard to take from a trader so 
circumstanced the same proportion of his 
trading profits as you take from one whose 
income is permanent and secure? Is the 
existence of this inequality denied? By no | 
means? The right hon. Baronet not only 
admitted this inequality, but he went fur- 
ther, and pointed out other inequalities ; 
and he made the existence of other in- 
equalities a ground for not remedying | 
those to which I have alluded, for he said 

that even if he were able to apply a re- 
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medy to the inequalities that had been 
complained of, others would remain be- 
hind, for which it would be impossible to 
provide a remedy. Thus the right hon, 
Gentleman only refused to correct one in- 
equality, because he could not remedy so 
many others that would continue to be in- 
separable from the tax. But, Sir, are not 
these reasons why such a tax as this ought 
never to be resorted to without some over- 
bearing necessity of state? Another ob- 
jection which [ have to an Income-tax is 
the inquisitorial examination into men’s 
private affairs, which is part and parcel of 
the tax. This inquisitorial system it is 
altogether impossible to avoid, for it will 
be impossible to rely on the declarations 
of individuals as to the amount of their 
several incomes. It has been said, that 
persons ought not to be afraid of having 
the real amount of their incomes known, 
but such a declaration appears to me 
to be most extraordinary in a commer- 
cial country. There must be occasions 
when the publication of a merchant's 
accounts must be extremely prejudicial 
to the future course of his affairs, and 
can it be endured that the principle is 
to be laid down, thas such a man is 
guilty of something criminal if he objects 
to have his concerns inquired into, and 
his accounts current declared all over the 
world? The time also at which the tax is 
now proposed is a peculiarly unfortunate 
one for the trading classes. From 1797, 
the currency became more and more de- 
preciated. The effect of this was some- 
thing similar to what has been described 
by historians to have been the effect of 
the sudden and increased influx of the 
precious metals on the discovery of Ame- 
rica, In consequence of this depreciation 
of the currency the trading classes were 
then much better able to support taxation, 
At present the case is very different. 
There is at present a very great commer- 
cial embarrassment. You may hope that 
trade may recover from this embarrass- 
ment, but I cannot say that I see any 
symptoms as yet ofits recovery. At such 
a time of embarrassment, then, as the 
present, it may be peculiarly prejudicial 
to persons in trade to have their affairs 
exposed and examined into. And that 
which inconveniences the individual tra- 
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der, cannot fail to inflict an injury gene- 
rally upon the country; for you cannot 
add to the embarrassments of individuals, 
without adding to the collective embar- 
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rassments of the community. Having 
stated what I think are the general objec- 
tions to the measure, I shall now come to 
another point. By the proposed tax, the 
right hon. Gentleman will obtain a much 
larger sum than the deficiencies of the 
country call for; and this consideration 
brings me to the second part of the Go- 
vernment plan, namely, the change which 
it is proposed to make in the duties of the 
tariff. This appears to me to constitute 
one of the chief difficulties of the country. 
It was predicted several years ago, by 
persons well competent to judge on such 
matters, that this country, having an 
enormous debt, and therefore necessarily 
a large amount of taxation, would have to 
compete in commerce with other countries 
under great disadvantages. In 1821, 
Lord Ashburton, then Mr. Baring, stated 
that the manufacturers of the country had 
flourished because’ they did not meet with 
competition in the markets of the world ; 
but the war having concluded, other 
countries had had leisure to turn their at- 
tention to manufactures, and it would be 
necessary to enable the country by legis- 
lative means to meet that competition, 
This Mr. Baring stated on presenting the 
The ob- 


petition of the City of London. 
ject of the petition was to advocate what 
at the present day are called the princi- 
ples of free-trade—namely, a relaxation 


of commercial prohibitions. Mr. Huskis- 
son, in 1830, expressed himself in a some- 
what similar manner. The country could 


not go on, he said, with the existing Corn- | 


laws, and with the existing prohibitions, 
now that it had to meet the competition 
of foreign nations in the markets of the 
world. It was impossible for English ma- 
nufaecturers to raise their prices in foreign 
markets beyond what foreign manufactu- 
turers were content to sell for. It was 
necessary that their prices should be 
reduced, and to that end it was necessary 
to reduce the costs of production, and to 
lower wages. This has since been going 
on~+not uninterruptedly ; but it has been 
going on of late years. Still our manu- 
facturers. have to encounter those of 
foreign nations, in foreign markets, under 
great disadvantage, owing to the taxes 
and burdens to which they are in this 
country subjected, and which make sub- 
sistence dearer here than in any other 
part of the world. And what are those 
burdens? Mr. Deacon Hume stated, in 
his evidence before the imports committee ; 
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and this year I may venture to quote the 
proceedings of that committee. “Last year, 
indeed, it was a constant subject of taunt, 
but in 1842 the report of that committee 
has become a book of authority, and her 
Majesty’s Government are not ashamed to 
act on it. Well, the late Mr. Deacon 
Hume, in his evidence before that com- 
mittee, laid it down as a principle, that if 
an article that could be had for a shilling 
was, by any legislative interference, raised 
to eighteenpence, the additional sixpence 
was a tax, whether it went into the coffers 
of the state or not. It is so; it is a tax; 
and one levied at the cost and expense of 
the great body of the community. On 
this principle it was that we proceeded 
last year, proposing to moderate the duty 
on a variety of articles of consumption 
affected by taxes of this kind. We took 
particular corn, timber, and sugar, as 
three great articles on which a reduction 
of taxation might advantageously be made; 
and we do not wish to avoid our share of 
the odium that may attach to the present 
Government, for any similar proposals that 
they may bring forward. We stated the 
principle generally, and applied it to those 
three articles in the first instance. If, 
therefore, the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeds with his tariff, I shall act precisely 
on the same principle on which I declared 
myself ready to act last year. I then said 
that we were moving in a vicious circle of 
protection; that we compelled our farmers 
to pay a higher price for their colonial 
produce, for the sake of upholding the 
interests of our colonists, while we made 
our colonists pay a higher price for the 
produce of our own industry, in order to 
favour our manufactures, In that way, I 
said, we were moving in a vicious circle of 
protection, instead of allowing every man 
to obtain the articles he wanted at the 
most moderate price, by doing which a 
benefit would be conferred on all, The 
first article on which the budget of last: 
year proposed an important modification, 
and on which the right hon. Gentleman 
made a very unfounded argument, was 
sugar. The argument made by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and repeated by others, 
was this—If you reduce the duty on any 
article, you cannot be sure that by an 
increased consumption you will obtain an 
increased amount of duty, or even the 
same amount, for many years to come; 
and this argument the right hon. Gertle- 
man supported by showing what had been 
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the effect of a reduction of the duty on 
wine, rum, tobacco, and one or two other 
articles. Now, this may all be very true, 
but it does not in the most remote degree 
apply to the principles on which my right 
hon. friend proposed last year the reduction 
of the sugar duties. My right hon. Friend 
stated, that foreign sugar was subject to a 
duty of 63s. the cwt. From this high 
duty no revenue was derived, nor was it 
imposed with a view to revenue, but merely 
to act as a prohibition. Yielding no re- 
venue, there could be no diminution of 
revenue, for, except in one or two very 
extraordinary years, no sugar from any 
foreign colony has been imported into this 
country for home consumption. This 
prohibitory duty my right hon. Friend 
proposed to reduce to 36s. By this he 
expected to obtain an increased revenue, 
not merely from the increased consump- 
tion to which the reduction of the duty 
might give rise, but from the amount of 
duty paid on foreign sugar over and above 
that paid on the sugar of our own colonies. 
Supposing, for instance, that a million of 
hundred weight of foreign sugar had dis- 
placed the same quantity of British West- 
India produce, you might, perhaps, argue 
that it was unfair to diminish the protec- 
tion on the produce of our own colonies ; 
but as a question of finance, as a question 
of revenue, there cannot be a doubt that 
foreign sugar paying 36s. would yield a 
gteater amount of révenue than the sugar 
of our own colonies paying only 24s. The 
right hon. Gentleman seems to deny that 
he ever argued that this increase of revenue 
would not take place, but in that case the 
right hon. Gentleman has never fairly 
grappled with my right hon. Friend’s pro- 
position. My right hon. Friend stated the 
other day, that taking the average of eleven 
years, he would have obtained an increase 
in the revenue of 587,000/., nor do I see 
the least reason to doubt the fairness of 
the estimate. The next article to which 
we proposed to apply the principle was 
timber. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
poses to throw away the amount of the 
timber revenue altogether. I grant that, 
under more favourable circumstances, if 
our Exchequer were overflowing, and the 
only question was what tax we should 
select for repeal, that it would be a very 
good thing to make a reduction in the 
timber duties. In the present state of our 
finances, however, I own I should have 
preferred the proposal of Lord Althorp, 
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who, by raising the duty on Canadian 
timber, at the same time that he reduced 
the duty on Baltic timber, would have 
insured a large increase of revenue. Ac- 
cording to Lord Althorp’s calculation, 
the increased revenue would have been 
750,000/. My right hon. Friend, how- 
ever, estimated it only at 600,0007. The 
third article contemplated in our budget 
was wheat. My right hon. Friend stated 
that the 8s. duty on the corn imported 
last year would have yielded an extra 
revenue of 530,000/. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, indeed, says we have 
no proof that so great an amount of duty 
would have been paid if the 8s. duty had 
been in force, and then the right hon. 
Gentleman goes on to say that it would 
have been a great hardship to the con- 
sumer to have exacted from him so 
high a rate of duty when prices were 
so high in this country; but so far, 
Sir, from the consumer being subjected 
to any hardship, he would have ob- 
tained his corn on much better terms 
than he did, had an 8s, duty been in 
force. It is on record, that the foreign 
wheat in bond increased in price 22s. 
between May and September. How 
much more advantageous, then, would it 
have been to the consumer to have paid 
an extra duty of 8s. rather than an in- 
creased price of 22s. Had the measure 
proposed by my right hon. Friend been 
in force, all this wheat would have been 
imported at a much earlier period, to the 
decided advantage of the consumer, and 
the whole of the 8s. would have been paid 
over to the revenue. That duty would, in 
point of fact not have fallen on the con- 
sumer, but on the foreign producer and 
the importing merchant, who derive the 
chief benefit from the absurd law, which I 
am glad is about to be repealed, though 
by one which is not much better. And 
here I hope I may be permitted to reply 
to an observation made last night, as to a 
change which I have beeu supposed to 
have made in my proposal for a fixed duty. 
My proposal last year was to impose a 
fixed duty of 8s. on the importation of 
foreign wheat, but I stated, at the same 
time, that in times of severe pressure, it 
might not be found possible to enforce the 
duty, and I, therefore, proposed to em- 
power her Majesty’s Government to sus- 
pend the duty by a decree in council in 
case of severe pressure. This proposition 
was not founded on a belief of actual 
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benefit to the consumer; but with the 
strong opinions that were expressed last 
year by the opponents of a fixed duty, and 
with the interests that might combine to 
force up the price of wheat in case of 
scarcity, I thought it desirable to have 
the means of counteracting the discontent 
to which such circumstances might give 
rise. My view was to have the law in 
such a state that the fixed duty might be 
restored as soon as the pressure ceased. 
With that view I stated that when the 
prices became high—the prices of a time 
of scarcity—which I should not contem- 
plate to be of frequent recurrence, we 
might provide by law for the contingency. 
I must say, it appears to me, that with a 
fixed duty, you ought to look in some 
way or other to its being taken off in a 
time of great scarcity. But that would 
not prevent the operation of the law being 
such, that there would be a supply of 
corn in the country sufficient to keep the 
prices moderate. The amount of the three 
articles was thus stated by my right hon. 
Friend :—Sugar, 587,000/.; wheat (leav- 
ing out the other kinds of grain, because 
I do not think you could calculate upon a 
great increase of revenue from them), 
§30,0002.; and timber, 600,0007.—which 
would give an increase to the revenue of 
1,717,0007. This would be an increase to 
the revenue without adding to the burdens 
of the people. On the contrary, those 
taxes, which are paid to particular classes 
of individuals, would be diminished, while 
there would be an augmentation of the 
public revenue, and an increase of the 
public welfare and happiness, accompanied 
by no inquisitorial concomitants, no ine- 
quality of pressure. The increase of 
revenue obtained would be from the most 
legitimate sources—sources the most be- 
coming the Parliament of this country to 
avail itself of, when legislating for the 
general advantage. But I must, at the 
same time, admit, with respect to other 
articles, taking all into consideration to- 
gether, that there would be a diminution 
of revenue. The right hon. Gentleman 
has taken articles in his tariff as caus- 
ing a diminution of 287,000/., of which 
127,000/. is in the article of coffee, Now, 
in that article, it would appear, that the 
right hon. Gentlemen has again made an 
unnecessary tax ; he has made a difference 
of no less than 100/. per cent. between 
colonial and foreign coffee; a difference, 
I must say, much greater than I think 
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necessary. My noble Friend near me 
had stated, that for the purpose of revenue 
you might keep on 6d. or 9d.; but if you 
did not do that, the proposition under the 
consideration of the Government, last year, 
would be a much smaller difference, and 
making a differential duty of 75 per cent. 
The loss of revenue on this head would be 
about 90,0007. Add to that, 160,000/. 
for loss on other articles. It would be 
better, I think, with respect to the sum of 
1,717,000/., to leave the larger part of 
it, in the present situation of the country, 
for the purpose of effecting a further re- 
moval hereafter of duties, and for contin- 
gencies that might present themselves in 
the meanwhile. I should not propose 
to take the whole of the surplus to supply 
the deficiency of two millions and a half. 
But I think this, at least, may be calcu- 
lated upon—-that having a sum of probably 
1,200,000/. or 1,300,000/. in the way of 
surplus, you might take the 570,0001., 
and only provide for the 2,000,000/. by 
additional taxation. You would then have 
2,000,000/. only to provide for. We are 
now in a different situation to last year. 
You did not adopt the plan of last year, 
by which the deficiency would have been 
supplied; and I think it is necessary now 
to make some effort, that the public income 
shall not be inadequate to meet the public 
charges, and to take effectual means for 
averting that state of things in future 
years. But without taking upon myself 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it is impossible not to perceive that various 
persons have suggested different plans for 
meeting the deficiency; and those sug- 
gestions, if not all, at least the greater 
portion of them, appear to me, I must say, 
better than the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. There is one proposition that has 
been made—a proposition, too, which has 
been mooted in this House-—a tax which 
it is not perhaps desirable to adopt if 
there is no absolute necessity, but a pro- 
position which appears to me to be based 
upon sounder arguments, and a tax which 
appears to me to be fairer, better, and 
more just than that put forward by the 
Government—I mean the proposition that 
has been mooted of submitting the suc- 
cession of real property [Loud and pro- 
longed cheering|—the succession, I say, 
of real property to the same probate and 
legacy duty which attaches itself to the 
succession of persona] estate. It has been 
stated, and, among others, by my noble 
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Friend Lord Althorp, that, in fact, there 
was paid upon the conveyance of real 
property, an amount nearly equal to that 
paid by means of the legacy and probate 
duty upon the succession of personal 
estate. This may, perhaps, be true, but 
stil! it leaves a large portion of real pro- 
perty altogether untouched, because there 
is a considerable amount of landed estate 
in this country which has gone on de- 
scending from father to son in uninter- 
rupted succession for perhaps, 150 years 
or more, and to which estate, therefore, 
none of these duties upon conveyance 
have attached. If, then, you put it on 
the ground of necessity—if you must 
have a new tax—lI cannot see the reason 
why such a tax as that I have just men- 
tioned should not be adopted in preference 
to the Income-tax. Then there are taxes 
you have repealed—not taxes upon ar- 
ticles of consumption, but assessed taxes, 
such as those upon four-wheeled carriages, 
servants, &c.; and [ see no reason, if 
there be this necessity for new taxation, 
why you should not reimpose such taxes. 
A great amount of those taxes, about 
26,000,000/., has been taken off, of which 
2,100,0007. were taken off the assessed 
taxes. The right hon. Gentleman had 
before him the result of the taxation of 
1840, and he said that in that year the 
rate of the assessed taxes having been 
increased 10 per cent., the actual result 
was an increase in their amount of 11 per 
cent. The right hon. Gentleman himself, 
therefore, showed that the assessed taxes 
had suffered no diminution, and I for one, 
when the right hon. Gentleman made 
that statement, thought he was about to 
propose a further increase of those taxes, 
having found that the scheme had pro- 
duced so favourable a result. I have 
before me a return moved for by Mr. 
Herries with respect to the reduction of 
the assessed taxes, in which it is shown 
that after the tax was reduced the 
estimated amount should have been 
3,623,000/., whereas it was actually 
4,722,000/., thus showing the buoyancy 
and productiveness of this source of re- 
venue. There is this advantage too in 
such a proposal over the plan for imposing 
an Income-tax, that in the latter scheme 
you set all your machinery in motion for 
a term of five years. If you then find 
your revenue has increased, and that 
your establishments may be safely de- 
creased, you have unnecessarily incurred 
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all the odium, and encountered all the 
difficulty of imposing your Income-tax. 
In the other case, you can take off 10 per 
cent., or 20 per cent., as easily as you 
laid it on. Lay your tax upon—say win- 
dows or carriages, and you can take it 
off again. But once impose an Income- 
tax., which is to produce you, as I 
imagine, 4,000,000/. a year—for I think 
the right hon. Gentleman has under- 
estimated the produce of his tax—you 
may be quite sure there will be no hurry, 
on the part of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to take it off again. It is certain 
to be continued for three years—it appears 
highly probable it may be continued for 
five years—nay, it seems not impossible 
that it may be continued for five or 
ten years afterwards. Therefore, what 
I should urge upon the House, in 
the first place, is, that this tax has 
hitherto been imposed only in a time of 
extreme necessity of the State and during 
perilous wars, and has been taken off im- 
mediately upon the restoration of peace— 
that Parliament, when such a measure has 
been proposed, has not thought fit to ac- 
cede to it in time of peace. I would also 
urge that this tax is accompanied with in- 
equality of pressure, and re owe into 
private affairs, making it, as Lord Althorp 
said, odious. There are, on the other 
hand, means of revenue without increasing 
the burdens of the people. Those might 
be associated, and made so complete as to 
supply the deficiency, while they pressed 
much more justly, equally, and fairly upon 
the persons upon whom you impose them 
an addition to taxes which now exist, and 
which might be taken off whenever the 
opportunity offered itself. I should not, 
Sir, despair of the success of this proposi- 
tion which seems to me so fair and rea- 
sonable, were it not that J observe—and 
it is openly declared and avowed—that 
the matter to consider now is not to pro- 
vide for the exigencies of the revenue, not 
to make up the deficiency in the Exche- 
quer, but that the true business of the 
House of Commons is to contrive in what 
manner they may best give support to the 
administration now in office. Speaking 
with respect to another measure, the hon. 
Member for Wallingford stated that he 
had asked many Members on the other 
side of the House if they would have 
agreed to such a Corn-bill as that which 
they have supported, as emanating from 
the present Government, if it had been 
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proposed by me. What was the answer 
of those Gentlemen? They said distinctly 
that they would not. I see it stated over 
and over again by Gentlemen to their 
constituents, that they are opposed to the 
Corn-bill we have just passed, and which 
they themselves have just voted for— 
which they therefore have voted for con- 
trary to their convictions. They have 
stated also, that they are still more op- 
posed to the tariff—that they thought the 
farmers’ interests would be injured by it. 
But the question is, not whether the mea- 
sure itself be wise, or good, or useful, but 
how they may best support the Govern- 
ment. Therefore, I must say, that these 
declarations make me, indeed, despair of 
being successful in my proposition. I 
think it, however, my duty to make it, 
and to propose to the House of Commons 
means by which I think we can avoid the 
infliction of the tax proposed by the Go- 
vernment. Those Gentlemen who have 
spoken and voted thus are not satisfied 
with saying that it is their duty to support 
the present Government, but they tell 
their hearers, because the late Government 
would have proposed a fixed duty, that if 
the present Ministers were to be displaced 
they would be succeeded by the bitter 
enemies of the farming interest. Sir, what 
right have these Gentlemen to say this? I 
proposed that scheme—and I am ready 
to propose it again—with a view to the 
benefit of the agricultural as well as other 
interests. I believe if we had an abundant 
supply of food, the means of purchasing 
manufactures would be increased; se- 
condly, the manufacturers themselves 
would have increased means for giving 
employment, in order that they might 
send out goods in return for the corn that 
would be imported here. Thirdly, I be- 
lieve that the general prosperity that 
would ensue among the labouring classes 
in this country, both agricultural and ma- 
nufacturing, would react upon the agri- 
cultural interest, and, stimulated by com- 
petition, that interest would improve and 
advance, the means of production would 
be augmented, and fresh demands would 
arise for the production of the soil, so that, 
perhaps, ultimately prices would be not 
much less than we see them at the present 
moment, but that those prices would be 
concomitant with the general welfare. Sir, 
if that be my belief, what right have any 
Gentlemen to call me the enemy of the 
farmer on account of the plan which | 
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proposed? I proposed what I believed to 
be a fair system, and by which I thought 
the farmer would obtain a considerable 
advantage over the foreign produce. But 
suppose f had gone much further, even to 
abolishing the duty altogether, are there 
not, I ask, men who have been always 
considered friendly to the farmer who have 
advocated such a course? Is there any 
one, I ask, who has shown himself more 
entirely devoted to agriculture and the in- 
terests of the farmer than the present 
Lord Leicester? Who is there, I would 
ask, more absolutely devoted to agricul. 
tural pursuits, more firmly the friend of 
the farmer, than Lord Spencer? Both 
those Noblemen think that even the pro- 
tection I proposed ought not to be perma- 
nent. They think that the agriculturists 
may fairly and justly start in the race of 
competition unimpeded. Are those whose 
names I have mentioned the enemies of 
the farmer? By no means, Yet there 
are Gentlemen, whose heads seem to be 
composed of the same heavy clay as the 
acres they till, who come forward and call 
me the bitter enemy of the farmer, because 
I proposed a somewhat diminished protec- 
tion to that they have heretofore enjoyed. 
But, Sir, however that may be, I will ask, 
have [ been the means of deceiving the 
farmer? In 1839, I published to the 
world, and declared in this House my 
opinion, that a moderate fixed duty would 
be the better system, and in 1840 I 
avowed myself in favour of a similar alter. 
ation in the law. Most of those, too, 
who were Members of the Government in 
this House, and several of those who were 
Members of the other House, likewise de- 
clared themselves in favour of the same 
system. Was it, then, not probable that 
my noble Friend, then at the head of the 
Government,but holding different opinions 
on this subject, seeing what were the sen- 
timents of his Colleagues, would not per- 
ceive that a fixed duty would before long 
be the proposal of the united Cabinet? 
Were there at that time any petitions of 
farmers presented to Parliament depreca- 
ting any such scheme? Sir, I was not 
the man to say to the farmers “ When my 
party is in power your present protection 
shall be continued.” I was not the man 
to hint to them that the Government would 
be faithless in making that proposal, I 
was not the man who said that no doubt a 
Corn-law, with an equivalent protection, 
would be proposed, and afterwards, in de- 
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fiance of pledges—in defiance of promises 
—voted for the change when it was pro- 
posed. It is not, therefore, I who am the 
bitter enemy of the farmers; It is not I 
who have led him on to the mistake of in- 
vesting his capital, in the notion that an 
injurious and vicious law would be main- 
tained for his sole and exclusive benefit, 
and that therefore he could afford to give 
rents which the land would not yield. It 
is not I who have done this. If, therefore, 
he has been deceived ; if he has been in- 
jured, let his anger be directed against 
those who have justly and deservedly in- 
curred it. Let him not, therefore, attempt 
to vent upon this side of the House, or 
upon the Members who formed the late 
Government, that indignation which is so 
justly excited upon discovering that which, 
during the last election, was so carefully 
kept concealed. But let those who have 
so acted, thinking, I suppose, that the 
present plan is the best that can be ob- 
tained, let them avow their motives, and 
make themselves responsible for any 
change their opinions may have under- 
gone. If not, let them bear the indigna- 
tion they have so justly excited, and the 
contempt of the country whose interests 
they have neglected. But is it right, after all, 
that we should now be about to propose an 
Income-tax of nearly four millions sterling 
—a tax so inquisitorial in its character, so 
partial and unequal in its operation—for 
the purpose of supporting an Administra- 
tion? If they can say that it is justified 
by the public necessity, that the public 
necessity calls for this infliction, then I am 
ready to say they are right in facing the 
difficulty, and imposing upon the country 
a tax that is unjust and partial, because 
the necessity cannot be reasoned with and 
avoided. But if, on the contrary, they 
are not convinced that it is a case of 
urgent public necessity—if it be only for 
the sake of supporting their party and up- 
holding the Administration of the day 
that they impose this tax, I then say that, 
although they may be successful in the im- 
position of that tax at the present moment, 
they may depend upon it that such a sacri- 
fice of the interests of their country to 
party views—avowed as it is—avowed as 
it is with respect to the Corn-law and the 
tariff, and seeming likely to influence them 
with respect to the Income-tax—if such 
views do prevail, they may depend upon it 
this country, sooner or later—and the time 
I think will not be long—will say that the 
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House of Commons, which they have elec- 
ted in other hopes and with other expecta- 
tions, have betrayed the trust which was 
so generously confided to them. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 


‘*That it has been stated to this House, on 
official authority, that the deficiency of income 
to meet the expenditure of the country, may 
be estimated, for the years ending the 5th day 
of April, 1842, at 2,350,000/., and on the 5th 
day of April, 1843, at 2,569,000/. That this 
House is fully sensible of the evil of a con- 
tinued inadequacy of the public income to 
meet the public charges, and will take effectual 
measures for averting the same in future years. 
That, by a judicious alteration of the duties on 
corn, by a reduction of the prohibitory duty 
on foreign sugar, and an adjustment of the 
duties on timber and coffee, the-advantage of 
a moderate price to the community may be 
combined with an increased revenue to the 
State, That, in addition to those main articles 
of general consumption, the interests of trade 
will be promoted by the repeal or reduction of 
various prohibitory and differential duties, and 
that extended commerce will improve the 
revenue, while it gives employment to indus- 
try. That the amount of taxes taken off, or 
reduced, from the termination of the last war, 
to the end of the year 1836, exclusive of the 
tax on income, may be stated in round num- 
bers at 23,873,000/. That the Income-tax, 
having been first imposed in a period of exe 
treme emergency, and during a most perilous 
war, was repealed on the re-establishment of 
peace, and having been again imposed on the 
renewal of war, was again repealed in 1816, 
on the termination of hostilities. That, con- 
sidering the various means of supplying the 
present deficiency, without enhancing the 
price of the necessaries of life, or embarrass- 
ing trade, it is the opinion of this House that 
the renewal of a tax inquisitorial in its charac. 
ter, unequal in its pressure, and which has 
hitherto been considered as the financial reserve 
of the nation in time of war, is not called for 
by public necessity, and is therefore not ad- 
visable. ” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
always in the habit of listening to the noble 
Lord with great pleasure; but he had ex- 
perienced a peculiar gratification on the 
present occasion, because, if any one 
thing could more than another confirm 
him as to the propriety of the course which 
the Government, of which he was a Mem- 
ber had determined to pursue, it was the 
speech which the noble Lord had made, 
and the resolution with which the noble 
Lord had concluded. After having at- 
tentively listened to the noble Lord fora 
long period, and heard all that he had 
urged A, opposition to the measure, and 
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all that he had stated as the alternatives 
for the House to adopt, he felt more and 
more satisfied that the House and the 
country would adopt the proposal which 
the noble Lord had arrested in its pro- 
gress by his resolution. The noble Lord 
said that too gloomy a view had been 
taken of the present situation of affairs. 
He begged not to be included among those 
who had taken that gloomy view of the 
fortune of the country, for he had never ex- 
pressed despondency or alarm, nor had he 
ever said anything which could be con- 
strued into a doubt as to the energies and 
capabilities of the country. But in order not 
to despond, it was necessary to know the 
precise situation of affairs, and the Minis- 
ters had had presented to them certain 
difficulties, which in all countries, how- 
ever abundant in resources, must from 
time to time occur, and which, if met with 
vigour and courage, by no means justify 
gloom and despondency, but on the con- 
trary afford ground for the most san- 
guine expectations for the future. The 
noble Lord had told them, and it was 
the foundation of his argument, that we 
are not in a state of sufficient emer- 
gency to call for a measure of taxation, 


so productive as that proposed by the 


Government. He knew not what might 
be the noble Lord’s views of emergency, 
but he thought he could trace in the reso- 
lution itself, and in the speech which had 
accompanied it, sufficient to justify the 
measure of the Government. The noble 
Lord had said that in two successive vears 
the country had had an income deficient 
in the means of meeting the expenditure 
by two millions and a half. That circum- 
stance alone called upon the country to 
make some effectual exertion to equalise 
revenue and expenditure. He remem- 
bered the time had been when the noble 
Lord looked upon a deficiency with very 
different eyes. The deficiency of revenue 
did not arise during the present year alone. 
It was the result of a continued system of 
deficiency, continued during six years with- 
out an adequate effort being made to meet 
it. There was danger in the fact, that the 
deficiency they had now to meet was not 
of one or two years, but was a continued 
system. The deficiency went on increasing 
year after year, and little by little, had 
grown great at last, and if suffered to con 

tinue at the same rate, would, in the end, 
paralyze the energies of the country. When 
the noble Lord spoke of a deficiency of 
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two millions and a-half, the noble Lord 
should look forward to what might be the 
probable future expenditure which the 
country might be called upon to meet, 
The noble Lord had described fairly 
enough the state in which the Government 
had been handed over by those who had 
preceded the present Ministers in office, 
but he had omitted to add that there was 
a prospect of increased expense; and, 
therefore, if ever there was a moment 
when it behoved them to prepare against 
deficiency, it was the present. The 
charges of the war in China might be far 
more considerable in the future year, 
aud when it was known that there were 
to be additional estimates proposed with a 
view to maintain the character and power 
of this country in her Asiatic possessions, 
was there any man who could fail to see 
that the Government were not merely, as 
the resolution stated, providing for the esti- 
mates of the year, but that they were 
called upon to put the finances of the 
country in a sound and stable condition, so 
as to be provided for any danger and con- 
tingency that might arise? But super. 
added to this evil, what was the noble 
Lord’s view of the case? The noble Lord 
told them that the country was suffering 
under a laboured and depressed state of 
trade and manufacture, and that it was 
the duty of the Government to adopt such 
measures as should alleviate the distress 
to which those interests were now exposed. 
What was the principle upon which the 
present measure of the Government pro- 
ceeded? Was it not to afford to the 
utmost of their power relief and assistance 
to the trading and manufacturing interests 
of the country—to amend the laws by 
which the exports and imports of the 
nation had hitherto been restricted, and 
by this means—means most advantageous 
to the trading and manufacturing in- 
terests—to avoid a still greater deficiency 
of revenue, whilst they repaired that which 
had been handed down to them by their 
predecessors? The noble Lord had cor- 
rectly stated that his right hon. Friend 
proposed to raise for this object an amvunt 
of taxation of about 4,200,000/. The 
noble Lord then proceeded to state 
that whatever might be the necessities of 
the country on the present occasion, they 
were not such as to justify the imposition 
of a tax upon which he bestowed all the 
usual epithets of opprobrium to which 
taxes of every kind were more or less sub- 
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ject, and from which he feared the tax now 
under consideration could not be expected 
to escape. The noble Lord had truly 
stated what was the origin of the Income- 
tax. With the view of showing that it was 
atax that under no circumstances ought 
to be imposed upon the country, except 
in time of war, the noble Lord informed 
the House that the Income-tax originated 
in a time of pressing emergency, when the 
country was exposed to all the expenses 
of a heavy and wide spread war for several 
years in succession, that it being impossbile 
to defray the expenses of the country 
without having recourse to loans, Mr. 
Pitt, in 1796, found it absolutely neces- 
sary, with a view to maintain the credit 
of the nation, to make a large addition 
to the existing burdens of the people. 
Nothing could be more true than that 
statement of the noble Lord; and if the 
noble Lord had read the speech of Mr. 
Pitt on the occasion to which he had re- 
ferred, he would have found that the fact 
of the nation’s being engaged in war was 
not the reason for imposing the In- 
come-tax, but that the necessity for re- 
sorting to such a measure arose from the 
circumstance that the credit of the country 
was so hard pressed as to render it impos- 
sible for the Government of the day to, 
avoid contracting fresh loans upon disad- | 
vantageous terms. There was no other 
means of raising within the year the supply | 
necessary for the public interest. It was_ 
upon that ground specifically that Mr. | 
Pitt urged upon the House of Commons, | 
and carried through Parliament, first the | 
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want of public credit would occasion. It 
was true, that at the termination of the 
war, in 1803, Mr. Addington thought it 
expedient to repeal the Income-tax, and 
he did so. The noble Lord said, he was 
not aware of what provision Mr. Ad- 
dington, on repealing this tax, made for 
the payment of the loans that had been 
contracted during war. He would tell 
the noble Lord Mr. Addington did not 
leave loan after loan unprovided for; 
he did not incur debts without making 
some provision for their repayment; he 
repealed the property-tax, and imposed 
in lieu of it 4,000,000/. of other taxes. 
What were those other taxes? First 
2,000,0002. upon the malt tax; second 
1,000,000. uponimports, third 1,000,0002. 
upon the assessed taxes. In that manner 
Mr. Addington realised from different 
sources of general taxation the 4,000,000J, 
previously derived from the property-tax, 
which at that moment he thought it expe- 
dient to surrender. Whether that course 
were a wise one or not, it mattered little 
to the present argument to inquire; but 
when the House was called upon to decide 
whether, under the existing circumstances 
of the country, it would adopt a property- 
tax to very nearly the amount of that for 
which Mr. Addington made a different 
provision in 1803, he thought it might 
well consider whether it would advance 
the interests of trade and manufacture, 
which were represented as being in a 
very depressed condition, if it forbore 
to enforce a property-tax, and re- 
sorted in lieu of it to such measures 


triple assessment, which was the founda- | as Mr. Addington adopted at the time to 
tion of the Income-tax, and then the In- which he had referred. When gentlemen 
come-tax itself. When the noble Lord, ' recommended additions to the assessed 
therefore, told the House that the Income- | taxes as not being burdensome upon the 
tax was one which ought only to be re- | trading and commercial interests of the 
sorted to in time of war, he begged to! country, he thought they were labouring 
refer him to the circumstances under which | under a very great mistake. They would 
Mr. Pitt imposed it. What was the con- | find that in this, as in all other taxes, that 
duct of Mr. Pitt? He pledged the pro- | portion of it which bore upon the masses 
perty-tax during peace to the repayment | of the community exceeded in value—as a 
of loans contracted during the war. So | financial resourcee—that which bore only 
far from its being Mr. Pitt’s opinion that | upon the upper and richer classes; and 
this tax was one that ought never to be they would see, in the statement of Mr 
resorted to except in time of war, the ob- | Addington, to which he had been referring, 
vious inference to be drawn from the | that when that Gentleman brought forward 
manner in which he proceeded was, that | his proposition for increasing the assessed 
admitting it to be a tax that should only taxes as a substitute for a portion of the 
be imposed upon a pressing emergency, | property-tax, he declared distinctly that 
still it was an impost most effective for | one of the specific objects of the measure 
maintaining the public credit, and rescuing | he was introducing was, that it would 
the country from the difficulty which the | enable him to tax journeymen, and indi+ 
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viduals acting as servants in the capacity 
ofshopmen. That was one of the specific 
objects of the tax, which at that moment 
Mr. Addington thought it expedient to 
propose, in order to relieve the country 
from a corresponding amount of property- 
tax. The property-tax was renewed on | 
the breaking out of the war, and was | 
again repealed at the termination of the 
war. He was one of those who, at the 
close of the war, voted against the repeal | 
of the property-tax ; and he did so under 
the firm conviction, that if Parliament 
would then have submitted to bear the 
burden which that tax imposed upon the 
country for the short additional period 
that was proposed, and have remitted the | 
duties upon trade and manufactures which 
pressed so heavily upon the industry of the 
nation; the temporary sacrifice made by a 
portion of the community would have been 
a source of permanent advantage to all, 
Trade would have increased —manufac- 
tures have flourished—commerce would 
have regained its full activity, and more 
than the value of the revenue derived from 
the Income-tax would have been obtained, 
under a reduced system of general taxa- | 
tion, from the various external and in- 
ternal resources of the country. But Par- 
liament thought otherwise, and a different 
course was adopted. The property-tax 
was repealed. The noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) had requested him to give 
attention to the opinions expressed by one 
whom the noble Lord referred to asa great 
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fall into everybody’s hands, he had availed 
himself of some of the occasions on which 
he addressed the House upon the subject 
of the property-tax, to state the reasons 
upon which he founded the opinion that 
such a tax ought specifically to be con- 
fined to a period of war. If his recollec. 
tion did not mislead him, the express 
ground upon which the property-tax was 
repealed in 1816, was not that it wasa 
tax that ought not to be continued during 
peace. 
and others who urged the repeal of that 
tax laid particular stress upon this great 
point—that the Government of the day, 
by the aid of the property-tax, were keep- 
ing up war establishments in a time of 
peace. It was because the Government of 
the day were supposed to have a desire to 
maintain inordinate establishments that 
the House of Commons interposed a 
check, by withholding the means; and 
those means it deemed to be the pro- 
perty-tax. If he recollected rightly, the 
House expressed its opinion so strongly 
with respect to the extent of the estab- 
lishments at that time, as to compel the 
Government to refer the estimates to a 
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tion. If that were the feeling of the 
House in 1816, when the property-tax 
was repealed, was it right for the noble 
Lord to assume that it was because the 
war had terminated that Parliament was 
determined on the remission of the tax— 
was it right to assume that it was not in- 





authority upon this subject—to the opin- 


fluenced by other considerations, which 


He thought, that the noble Lord | | 


ions expressed by Lord Brougham. The | would have equally applied to other taxes, 
noble Lord called upon them to pay de- | if, instead of an Income-tax, taxes of a 
ference to the authority of Lord Brougham, | different nature had been resorted to to 
not on account of the weight due to the | sustain the expenditure of the country? 
opinions expressed by that noble and _ If the object of the House were to restrain 
learned Lord in that or the other House | what it deemed to be the extravagance of 
of Parliament—not on account of any | the Government, would it not have in- 
thing that had fallen from that noble and | sisted as strongly upon the repeal of any 
learned Lord in any of the multiplied | other tax as upon the repeal of the pro- 
discussions which took place upon the | perty-tax. The noble Lord (Lord John 
repeal of the property-tax—but because, | Russell) next told them, that in 1831, 
forsooth, in the introduction to some work | Lord Althorp distinctly stated his un- 
which the noble Lord had read, it was! willingness to propose a property-tax in 
stated by Lord. Brougham, that a pro- | time of peace, and that from the course 
perty-tax was one of the resources of a | which Lord Althorp took upon that occa- 
nation that ought only to be resorted to sion there was the strongest argument for 
in the time of war. Now, if that really enforcing the view which he (Lord John 
were the opinion of Lord Brougham, he | Russell) now laid down, that in time of 
should have been more satisfied with it,| peace a property-tax ought never to be 
or, at least, more satisfied with the ex- resorted to. Now, he must say, that with 
pression of it, if, instead of stating it in his recollection of what then took place 
the preface of some work which might not and he had refreshed his memory by 
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referring to an authority which the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) seemed always 
to entertain a strong objection to—he 
meant the Parliamentary Debates, having 
thus refreshed his memory, he must say, 
that if ever there were a ground for claim- 
ing the authority of a political opponent 
as the justification of a course which one 
was oneself pursuing, he had upon the 
strongest ground a claim upon the au- 
thority of Lord Althorp, and a right to 
say that if the conduct of Lord Althorp 
were to be taken as a precedent at all, it 
was a precedent in favour of the adoption 
of the proposition now under the consi- 
deration of the House. What was the 
state of affairs in 1831? One of the 
Members of that House proposed to re- 
peal the Malt.tax, and it was in the dis- 
cussion upon that question that an inci- 
dental debate arose upon the property- 
tax. The malt-tax amounted to about 
2,500,000/. This tax it was proposed to 
repeal. What said Lord Althorp? By 
the by, Lord Althorp was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at a time when it was the 
fashion for that officer to have a surplus 
of revenue in his coffers, and, upon the 
occasion to which he was now referring, 
Lord Althorp stated that, at the close of 
the financial year, he expected to be in 
possession of 1,500,000/. of surplus. 
With that surplus of 1,500,000/., it was 
proposed in that House to take off the 
malt-tax, amounting, as he had already 
stated, to 2,500,000/. Lord Althorp had, 
at the same time, proposed to take off a 
portion of the assessed taxes, amounting 
to 1,500,000/. So that with the sum 
proposed to be remitted by the Govern- 
ment, added to the sum recommended to 
be repealed by its opponents, the total loss 
to the revenue would have been about 
4,000,0007. To meet which, at the end 
of the year, there was expected to be a 
surplus of 1,500,000/. Therefore, had 
the proposal for the remission of taxation 
in 1831 been effective, the consequence 
would have been, that at the end of the 
year, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have found himself in a deficiency 
of 2,500,0001., precisely the situation in 
which the noble Lord and his colleagues 
had handed over the Government to their 
successors, What was the language of 
Lord Althorp in opposition to the pro- 
posal? Jord Althorp said, that if the 
proposition were carried, it would be im- 
possible to give effect to the reduction of 
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taxation which he had already suggested 
to the House, unless he proposed some 
plan of a property-tax. 

“Tf,” (said the noble Lord), “I am sub- 
jected to a deficiency of 2,500,000/., I must 
resort to a property-tax to repair it.” 


Yet Lord Althorp had the alternative of 
many of those sources of taxation to which 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) now 
directed the attention of the House as 
calculated to supply the wants of the 
Exchequer. But Lord Althorp was in 
office at a time when, as he had already 
said, deficiencies in the Exchequer had 
not been growing up for six or seven years 
without correction or reparation, Lord 
Althorp was startled at the prospect of a 
deficiency of 2,500,000/. at the end of the 
year, and said boldly and candidly to the 
House, 

“If you place me in a situation to incur a 
deficiency at the end of the year, I will either 
abandon my own projects for the repeal of 
taxes, or else impose upon you a property- 
tax,”? 

If, then, any inference or any authority 
were to be derived from the conduct of 
Lord Althorp, in 1831, it was this—that 
in a time of perfect peace, with none of 
the pressure which now existed upon the 
finances of the country, it was the duty of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to pro- 
pose a property-tax, as a means of keep- 
log up the revenue, and preventing a 
deficiency. But, said the noble Lord, 
(Lord John Russell), 


“ Look at what were the circumstances of 
the country when the property-tax was origi- 
ginally proposed, and compare it with the 
circumstances under which we are now called 
upon to impose it,” 

As he had already said, he did not think 
that the maintenance of the credit of the 
country was a question that depended 
upon whether we were at peace or war. 
The doctrine that he held was this—that 
it was at all times fitting to maintain the 
national credit, and that there might be 
occasions in time of peace when, even 
more than in time of war, it might be the 
duty of Parliament to protect it. The 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell), con- 
trasting the exigency of the time when 
the property-tax was originally proposed 
with the exigency that existed at the 
present moment said, 


“Mr. Pitt was in a situation which ren« 
dered it necessary for him to raise a loan of 
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19,000,000/. Whereas you are only in the 
situation of requiring a loan of 2,500,000/.” 


This might be true ; but were there no 
circumstances which gave to Mr. Pitt 
greater facilities than now ex sted for 
raising loans? Were there no circum- 
stances which would give an addition 
to the public debt at that time a less 
alarming character than it would assume 
pow? When Mr. Pitt made his state- 
ment, showing the necessity for a loan of 
19,000,000/. he added, 


“ 4,000,000/. of the whole of this sum will 
be lent from the sinking fund.” 


There was, at that time, at the com- 
mand of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
a fund which had been husbanded since 
the year 1786, and which, at the time Mr. 
Pitt was speaking, amounted to4,000,000/. 
Mr. Pitt, then, had a fund upon which, if 
he were not interfered with, or obstructed 
in his arrangements, he could rely for the 
repayment of any loan he proposed to con- 
tract. Mr. Pitt had not to contend against 
the deficiencies which, of late years, had 
been allowed to grow up so alarmingly, 
and which drove the Government, at the 
end of each succeeding quarter, to the 
Bank of England, to obtain the money 
necessary for the payment of the public 
debt. Great as were the difficulties of 
the period in which Mr. Pitt presided 
over the finances of the country, yet, 
when quarter-day came round, he had 
at his command a fund to which he 
could resort to meet the expenditure 
of the time, and in his day there was 
none of the pressure upon the Exche- 
quer under the head of “ deficiency bills,” 
which had been since allowed to grow up. 
There were at that time two circumstances 
tending to uphold the public credit, which 
more than compensated for the higher rate 
of interest at which money was obtained, 
as compared with the terms on which it 
could be procured in the present day. He 
admitted that the rate of interest at which 
a government could obtain money was, 
ordinarily speaking, a fair test of the credit 
of a country; but it was not the only 
test: it must be taken, not by itself alone, 
but in conjunction with other circum- 
stances operating upon public credit. 
Here, perhaps, he might be permitted to 
observe, that if there were one thing which 
appeared to him to be more incumbent 
upon the House than another, it was this 
—to watch most carefully the increase of 
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loans during periods of peace. Loans dur- 
ing war were the only means by which 
hostilities could be cariied on with effect 
and vigour. At such seasons trade was 
crippled and commerce obstructed —com- 
munication with foreign countries uncer- 
tain and dangerous—expenses at home 
increased, and the burdens upon the people 
severe and oppressive. At such a time a 
loan was contracted by the Government 
under the moral certainty that when the 
time of peace should return the resources 
of the country would be set free, and ad- 
ditional vigour be given to foreign com- 
merce and domestic trade, new means of 
communication with distant quarters of 
the globe be opened, and fresh fields be 
found for the exercise of the national en- 
terprise in commerce, and skill in manu- 
factures. But when loans were sought in 
time of peace, what was it that the go- 
vernment had to anticipate? At some 
period or other it must look to the recur- 
rence of war, and whatever the present 
means upon which it might calculate for 
the repayment of its debt, those means 
would necessarily be crippled and embar- 
rassed whenever war arose, so that instead 
of repaying the debt, there might be an 
absolute necessity for increasing it. This 
led him to remark upon an observation 
made by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr, 
F. Baring), the Member for Portsmouth, 
in one of the early discussions upon the 
proposition now before the House, and 
which had been repeated by the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) that evening. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. F. Bar- 
ing) spoke of the Income-tax as a weapon 
that ought to be reserved in the armoury 
of the state for a pressure of the severest 
and most stringent necessity. The right 
hon. Gentleman taunted the Government 
with having taken out of the armoury of 
the state this precious weapon, and ap- 
plied it in time of peace, when they ought 
to have resorted to other means of meeting 
the difficulties against which they had to 
contend. If, under such circumstances as 
now existed, it were wrong to take out of 
the state armoury the weapon deemed 
most efficient in time of war, what could 
be the excuse of a Government which, 
during a period of peace, should resort to 
loans, which really and practically could 
only be regarded as weapons of war, which 
had for years, almost for ages, been so 
considered in the history of this country, 
and which, if wasted in time of peace, 
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could not be resorted to when the hour of 
extremity arrived? An Income-tax, on 
the contrary, might, as he contended, be 
properly applied in time of peace—it was 
not exclusively a weapon of war. It might 
be deemed inexpedient to resort to an 
Income-tax in time of peace; but if it 
were so resorted to (differing in this respect 
from the contract of loans), it would lose 
none of its vigour or value when a period 
of more stringent necessity arose. What 
were the objections which the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) made to a property- 
tax? First, the noble Lord said—and he 
rather thought that they were indebted 
for that opinion of the noble Lord's to the 
situation in which the last election had 
placed him, as one of the representatives 
of the interests of the city of London—in 
the first place the noble Lord was opposed 
to the Income-tax because it would be a 
tax upon the merchant and the fundholder, 
upon whom he held it to be very inexpe- 
dient to impose any such burden. If, 
indeed, this tax were one which di- 
rected itself against funded property alone, 
it would not only be objectionable for 
the reasons which the noble Lord had 
stated, but objectionable in a higher de- 
gree—as a breach of faith with the public 
creditor, and as calculated to impair 
the credit of the country. But, applied 
as this tax was to funded property, only 
in common with every other description of 
property, he could not see that it was 
open to the objection which the noble 
Lord had stated. He did, indeed, remem- 
ber that in 1831 it was proposed to levy 
upon funded property a specific tax, un- 
der the title of transfer duty. He re- 
membered opposing that tax, and he re- 
membered that it was opposed by many 
other Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, upon the distinct ground that it 
would be a breach of public faith. He 
remembered that it was supported, amongst 
others, by the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), 
who at that time did not appear to enter- 
tain so tender a regard and concern for 
the interests of the fundholders as he had 
evinced in the course of the present dis- 
cussion. He objected to the measure pro- 
posed in 1831, because it directed itself 
solely and exclusively against funded pro- 
perty; but he maintained that the impo- 
sition of a tax upon income derived from 
funded property, in common with income 
derived from every other species of ae 
perty, was not in any respect a breach of 
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the public faith, and was not open to any 
of the objections which were fairly and 
properly urged against the proposition of 
1831. Then the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) said, that in a commercial coun- 
try like England it was mhportant not to 
tax the public funds, becafise it was de- 
sirable to make the couftry the great 
mart of money concerns, and to draw 
from all quarters of the globe the capitalist 
who had money to invest. 


“* If you tax the funds (says the noble Lord), 
you will have all the merchants and men of 
wealth, who now resort to London to invest 
their money, going to Amsterdam, or other 
towns, where the public securities are un- 
fettered by taxation, and where no drawback 
is imposed upon income derived from funded 
property.” 

This was all very well in point of ar- 
gument; but he had always been taught 
to believe that one fact was worth a 
hundred arguments, come whence they 
might. To the noble Lord’s argument 
he begged to oppose a fact. What 
had been the effect of the Govern- 
ment proposition upon the public funds ? 
Did the proposition of the property- 
tax operate upon the minds of the 
monied men in the city so as to induce 
them to believe that funded property would 
henceforth be of less value in England as 
compared with funded property in other 
countries? What was the price of the 
funds when the Government proposition 
was first submitted to Parliament? Not 
quite 89. What was the price now, 
when the measure had not only been de- 
bated in Parliament, but discussed and 
canvassed in every quarter of the country? 
Upwards of 90. Did this afford any in- 
dication of the alarm which the noble 
Lord had described as prevailing in the 
money world? Was it possible to infer 
from the circumstances that the effect of 
the tax as proposed by the Government 
would be to depreciate the value of funded 
property, and to drive from the city of 
London the accumulated wealth which it 
had gathered from every quarter of the 
world? The noble Lord’s next objection 
was, that the Income-tax would operate 
unequally. Would the noble Lord show 
him a tax that did not operate unequally ? 
The noble Lord proposed that the money 
required to meet the exigencies of the 
time should be raised by a fixed tax upon 
corn. Would that operate equally upon 
all classes of the community? Would 
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the noble Lord mention any tax upon the 
commodities which formed a part of the 
necessaries of life, such as tea, coffee, 
sugar, or any other article, which was not 
as unequal in its operation upon the classes 
by whom these commodities were con- 
sumed as this very property-tax against 
which the argument or inequality was now 
so loudly raised? Then the noble Lord 
objected to the tax as being of an inqui- 
sitorial character. He did not pretend to 
deny that, in order to ascertain the pro- 
perty upon which individuals would have 
to pay, it would be necessary to make in- 
quiries which in some cases might be 
embarrassing, and ought, if possible, to 
be avoided. He hoped that in the bill 
which, if this resolution were passed, he 
should have the honour to introduce to 
the House, he should be able to obviate 
many of the objections which existed to 
the former measure, on account of the 
disclosures which it required of parties 
engaged in trade. The object he should 
have in view would be, to give every 
facility to persons coming under that 
description to make their payments with- 
out any undue disclosure of the state of 
their affairs, and in this respect he thought 
he should be able to remove many of the 
objections which had not unreasonably 
been felt against the former Income-tax. 
The noble Lord then objected to the tax, 
because in the present distressed state of 
trade it would press with peculiar severity 
upon those engaged in trade. That might 
be true to a certain extent, but what alter- 
native could be adopted? What other 
mode of taxation could be resorted to 
which would not press upon them more? 
He had thus adverted to the principal ob- 
jections which the noble Lord had taken 
to the proposition. He came now to the 
measures by which the noble Lord would 
supply the deficiency of income. The 
noble Lord, referring to his budget of last 

ear, entirely mistook the view which the 

embers of the present Government took 
of the sugar duties, as he proposed to deal 
with them. Their objection to the noble 
Lord’s proposition was founded upon this, 
that it would tend to the encouragement 
of slave-grown sugar. But supposing that 
the budget of the noble Lord had been 
adopted, what would have been the result ? 
The noble Lord said, that he should have 
been able to provide for 1,700,000/.; out of 
which 600,000. had actually been derived 
from the sugar duties, without any altera- 
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tion of the law. Having argued that part 
of the question, however, over and over 
again, he would shorten as much as pos- 
sible what he had to state in vindication 
of the Government. But taking the sum, 
as stated by the noble Lord, in what situa- 
tion would the Government have been in? 
There would still have been a deficiency 
of 800,0002. at the end of 1842, in addi- 
tion to all those prospective deficiencies to 
which he had alluded in the outset of his 
speech. He understood the noble Lord 
to say, that they would still have about 
2,000,000/. to make up, even after taking 
into account the most successful anticipa- 
tions of the budget of last year. He now 
came to the mode in which the noble 
Lord proposed to furnish that sum of 
2,000,0002. The noble Lord in the latter 
part of his speech had caused him some 
difficulty, because the noble Lord had not 
stated the amount which he expected to 
derive from each of those heads of income 
which he had so largely shadowed forth. 
The first resource to which the noble Lord 
referred was to a tax on the succession of 
real property. He had often heard pro- 
positions of that nature submitted to 
the House; but he had always felt 
on these occasions, — as every other 
Gentleman who had filled the office he 
now held no doubt also felt — that 
much more weight was attached by hon. 
Members to the profitable nature of 
such a tax than those who had to exa- 
mine the subject were inclined to allow. 
The same erroneous opinion prevailed in 
supposing that nothing but personal pro- 
perty paid legacy duty. This was alto- 
gether a fallacy. Legacy duty was paid 
to a large amount on the mortgages 
and charges on real property. All those 
paid legacy duty as much as personal 
property ; and, from the legacy duty re- 
ceived up to the present moment, a very 
large proportion was derived from charges 
levied onland. Another error was in sup- 
posing that all personal property in suc- 
cession paid legacy duty. Nothing was 
more fallacious. Indeed, personal pro- 
perty did not pay legacy duty except under 
circumstances in which a great part of real 
property did. In the case where personal 
property was settled when a succession 
took place, personal property was as 
much exempt as landed property. It was 
becoming more and more the practice 
every day to make those sort of settle- 
ments of personal property; and the pro- 
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perty so settled devolved on the person 
who succeeded to it,as much exempt from 
legacy dutyas any realestatein the country. 
The larger landed proprietors who gene- 
rally made a settlement of their property 
would scarcely. be affected by a legacy tax 
on real property; but the petty proprie- 
tors, those who had property worth 100/. or 
200/. a year, and who were deterred by 
reason of the expense from making a set- 
tlement, would suffer most from a tax of 
that nature. He could show, if the House 
would permit him, what was the compara- 
tive proportion of real and personal pro- 
perty which paid duty. A question of 
this sort was merely one of approxima- 
tion; but he thought he could show from 
data before him how large an amount of 
legacy duty had been received from 
charges on real property, in contradis- 
tinction to that received from personal 
property. It would be in the recollection 
of those hon. Members who had attended 
to matters of finance that Mr. Pitt, in 
1796, introduced two bills, the object of 
the one being to attach a legacy duty to 
personal property, and of the other to at- 
tach a legacy duty to all lands passing by 
devise, descent, or voluntary act. The 


bill imposing a tax on personal property 
passed into a law; the other, imposing a 
like tax on real property, was rejected, or 


rather was withdrawn. This last bill ex- 
cluded all settled property, on the ground 
that a man who had merely a life interest 
could not, strictly speaking, be considered 
as leaving the property at his death. Jn 
1805, Mr. Pitt, not disheartened by what 
had taken place in 1796, introduced a bill 
which included all the provisions of the 
two bills of 1796; the legacy duty was 
thus imposed on all lands passing by de- 
vise or descent, excepting settled property. 
As the law then stood, all property unset- 
tled, personal as well as real, paid a duty. 
His object was to show how the duty fell 
on land; and this he thought a reference 
to the bill of 1796 would explain. The 
bill of 1796 affected personal property 
only, and the amount of legacy duty on 
personal property received for the six 
years, from 1796 to 1803, was 5,109,635/. 
The bill of 1805 made charges on landed 
property subject to legacy duty, and the 
amount received for the six years fol- 
lowing 1805 was 14,700,000/. From this, 
however, would be deducted 5,800,000/., 
being the amount of the new duties im- 
posed by that act on legacies; there re- 
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mained 8,900,000/. as the amount of duty 
received during those six years as legacy 
duty. In the six years following 1796 the 
duty received on personal property alone 
amounted to 5,109,635/. If, therefore, 
they deducted the one sum from the other, 
they would find, that the duty on charges 
on land bore to the charges on personal 
property, the proportion of 5,109,635/. to 
3,760,000/. He trusted that he had 
shown to the House that it was an error 
to suppose that landed property was not 
subjected to legacy duty, and he hoped 
that he had satisfied them that there were 
good reasons for not resorting to this duty 
in the hope of obtaining a larger amount 
of revenue, He found himself greatly 
fortified in this opinion from what the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Bar- 
ing) had stated in 1840, in a discussion 
which took place on a motion of the late 
Member for Kilkenny (Mr. Hume), pro- 
posing a tax similar to that now propused 
by the noble Lord the Member for Lon- 
don. The right hon. Gentleman, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, stated, 


“Tf his hon, Friend knew the number of 
sources from which the legacy duties were 
derived, he would find that the great portion 
was paid by those whom his hon. Friend con- 
sidered to be free from taxation.” 


The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say, 

** With respect to what had been said of 
deeds, when he looked at the probate and le- 
gacy duties, as compared with those derived 
trom deeds—and it should be remembered 
that a great part from deeds was derived from 
landed property—he did not find such a differ- 
ence. The probate and legacyduties amounted to 
1,724,000, and those from deeds to 1,680,0002. 
He was happy to find that during the whole 
discussion, not a single word had fallen from 
any hon. Gentleman, intimating a doubt with 
respect to the resource of the country.” 


He had quoted the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, in order to show to the 
House his views of the justice of the case 
as respected the portion of tax borne by 
the two classes of property, In the 
opinion then expressed by the right 
hon, Gentleman, he entirely agreed. 
Infregard to the assessed taxes, which the 
noble Lord had suggested as a substitute 
for a property-tax, he thought that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite must have forgotten 
that these taxes pressed heavily on the 
less wealthy classes. To raise any pro- 
portion of the deficiency of 2,000,000, 
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by an augmentation of the assessed 
taxes, they would have to make up 
their minds to impose a burden not 
merely on the luxuries of the rich, but on 
the necessities of the poor. Two-thirds 
of the houses in the kingdom were at pre- 
sent exempted from the window-tax, and 
they might depend on it they would be in 
error if they sought to raise any part of 
the deficiency by any measure short of 
re-imposing the window-tax to the same 
extent as it existed some years ago, and 
again subjecting the smaller houses to the 
burden. Such an augmentation would 
press most severely on the comforts of the 
poorer classes. By a house-tax, which 
was a tax on property of a particular kind, 
they could never reach a man’s income, as 
such a tax would press most severely on 
the wretched inhabitants of small dwel- 
lings. His right hon. Friend (Sir R. Peel) 
had handed hima volume of Hansard, 
containing the speech made by the hon. 
Member, who, in 1833, moved the repeal 
of the house and window-tax. That hon. 
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Member (Sir John Key) was, at the time, 
Lord Mayor of London, and well ac- 
quainted with the community which the 
noble Lord opposite now represented, and 


when he addressed to the Members of the 
City of London the observations of a 
Lord Mayor of London, who was, more- 
over, one of the noble Lord’s strongest 
political supporters, he felt that he was 
addressing to the noble Lord an argument 
which he must respect. This Lord Mayor 
then stated that 


“€ The City of London objected to the house 
ard window-tax, as unjust in principle, op- 
pressive in details, inquisitorial and vexatious 
In its imposition and collection, and suscepti- 
ble of no modification which would take away 
its objectionable character, and they would 
never cease to complain until it was entirely 
repealed. Hoping that he had established in 
the opinion of the House the two propositions 
—that the house-tax was not an equal property- 
tax, and that it was not an equal tax upon dis- 
posable income, he might, perhaps, be called 
on to say what it was. He denominated it an 
unfair and an unjust tax upon the industry of 
the country—it was an Income-tax in its most 
odious form, because it touched not the masses 
of wealth—it touched not the drones in the 
hive—it fixed with relentless severity on the 
industrious orders. The Income-tax, which 
was a mere tax upon income, and justly ex- 
cited so much displeasure, was a heavenly tax 
compared with this.” 


He felt he could say nothing stronger 
jn vindication of the measure proposed by 
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Government. The noble Lord had not. 
surely consulted his constituents before 
making his proposals, otherwise he would 
never have proposed the revival of a tax 
so much condemned by them, or opposed 
one which they had styled heavenly in 
comparison with the house and window- 
tax. He felt sorry for having detained 
the House so long; but he felt it his duty 
to vindicate the measure proposed for the 
arrangement of their finances. He hoped 
he had shown the necessity for placing the 
finances of the country in a sound and 
healthy state. He did not fear the re- 
sult. He knew the good sense of all par- 
ties, and their readiness to supply any 
amount which the necessities of the coun- 
try might require. He regretted not that 
time had been allowed for the people to 
express an opinion, for the result had 
confirmed him in the view which he first 
entertained, that the people would ever be 
ready to repair the disordered state of the 
finances of the country, and to give that re- 
lief to trade, manufactures, and commerce, 
of which the noble Lord had admitted the 
present distressed condition to be one of the 
great evils of the present state of affairs. 

Mr. W. Williams felt pleased that the 
noble Lord the Member for London had, 
in his means for supplying the deficiency, 
adopted a proposition which he intended 
to propose, namely, to subject real pro- 
perty to the same legacy duty as personal 
property. He thought the window tax 
objectionable, but still it was better than 
the unjust, inquisitorial Income-tax, as 
proposed by Government. It was no ar- 
gument in favour of the Income-tax, to 
say that other taxes pressed unequally. 
He had often complained of this as the 
cause of the great dissatisfaction which 
prevailed in the country, in regard to the 
mode in which that House imposed taxes. 
He was ready to admit, however, that 
Government had dealt liberally in refer- 
ence to the timber duties. The importance 
of a reduction in the price of timber was 
very great, especially in regard to ship- 
building. Nothing would so much pre- 
vent foreign aggression against this coun- 
try as the fact of their always having a 
number of ships and sailors at command. 
In regard to coffee, he thought that too 
great a difference was made between the 
foreign and the colonial article. If they 
had maintained the relative difference 
which now existed, namely, sixpence and 
ninepence, he would have been better 
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pleased, although a difference of 50 per 
cent. was, in his opinion, more than suffi- 
cient protection for the colonies. Con- 
sidering the state of their relations with 
China, every encouragement ought to be 
given for the consumption of coffee, and 
he thought that a duty of sixpence a pound 
on foreign coffee would have greatly in- 
creased consumption, and would not have 
diminished the revenue. He was glad to 
hear that the question of the sugar duties 
was under the consideration of Ministers, 
and that negotiations had been entered 
into for a treaty of commerce with Brazil. 
It was of the greatest importance to this 
country that a great reduction be made 
in the duty on sugar as speedily as 
possible, and he hoped by that treaty 
the slave-trade would be put an end to. 
He had often stated to the House that he 
was a decided advocate of free trade in 
corn; but if he had to choose between 
two modes of imposing a duty, he must 
say that he would infinitely prefer a fixed 
duty to a sliding-scale, which had been 
agreed to the other night. A sliding-scale 
might produce a larger revenue for 
the first year, but a fixed duty of 8s. 
would ultimately produce a larger amount 


of duty, and make corn cheaper to the 
community. The recurrence to any tax— 
such as the tax on salt, leather, soap, can- 
dles, beer—which would press heavily on 
the poor, would be most objectionable, 
Any kind of property-tax would be pre- 
ferable to the re-imposition of any of 


those taxes. He did not feel at all satis- 
fied on reading the resolutions of the 
noble Lord, but he must say, the additional 
views which the noble Lord had laid before 
the House in the course of his speech, had 
somewhat modified his opinion in reference 
to the means by which he proposed to make 
up the deficiency in the revenue. In 
consequence of that, he had given notice 
of two propositions, which he thought 
much better than those which had been 
proposed by the noble Lord. His first 
proposition was to submit real property, or 
property not now liable to the legacy and 
probate duty, to the payment of the same 
amount of probate and legacy duty as was 
now paid upon personal property. There 
at present existed a most unjust distinc- 
tion between these two descriptions of 
property in that respect. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of a respectable mechanic, 
He shall die and leave property in the 
shape of furniture and other useful articles, 
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to the value of 20/. Upon this both a 
legacy duty and a probate duty must be 
paid. Now, take the case of the Duke of 
Cleveland, or the Duke of Norfolk, or of 
the Marquess of Hertford. All these 
noble persons have recently come into the 
possession of immense estates. Have they 
paid any duty to the Exchequer? None 
whatsoever. Now, his object was to put 
all parties upon an equality. He did not 
wish the rich man to pay more than the 
poor man, in proportion to the amount of 
his property, but he wanted common jus- 
tice to be observed between them both. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had referred to the 
amount of the probate and legacy duty on 
real and personal propertyin 1805. Hecould 
have wished that the right hon. Gentleman 
had come to a later period, because there 
was a vast difference between the value of 
property now and in 1805. If the plan 
he now proposed were adopted, the right 
hon. Gentleman would get a much greater 
revenue new than could have been ob- 
tained by the same tax in 1805. It had 
been estimated that the tax upon landed 
property, in the shape of a legacy and 
probate duty now, if charged upon descent, 
bequest, or deed of settlement, would 
amount to two millions, or two millions 
and ahalf. This, then, was his first pro- 
position. His second proposition was to 
subject all annuities, pensions, dividends, 
and salaries, to a certain rateable tax. 
He, in his scheme, had dealt very lightly 
with the lower class of incomes. Upon 
those ranging from 1501. to 250/. he only 
proposed a charge of 6d. in the pound, or 
24 percent. With the exception of the 
two great interests—the landed interest 
and the West Indian interests, both of 
which were monopolies protected by the 
Legislature—every class in the country 
was in a state of suffering. If a compari- 
son were made between the ability of all 
classes, whether the mercantile, the manu- 
facturing, the trading, or the labouring 
classes, to pay taxes now, and what was 
their ability to do so six years ago, he 
believed it would be found that at the 
former period they were able to pay twice 
as much as at present. Those who derived 
their incomes from the public revenue 
ought to bear their proportion, and not 
throw the whole weight upon other classes. 
There was one very strong reason why 
they should do so. It was well known 
that all salaries and pensions were in- 
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creased to a great extent in consequence | 


of the depreciation of the circulating me- 
dium. He would refer to a most able 
pamphlet written by Sir James Graham, 
the present Home Secretary, upon this 
subject. He had read many works upon 
the question, but he had never seen one 
written with more ability, or which treated 
the subject with more justice. The right 
hon. Baronet stated —(the pamphlet 
was written in 1827)—that the differ- 
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“That under the circumstances (meaning 
the heavy debt) in which the country was 
placed, the revenne must be raised from the 
taxation of annuitants, or what was the same 
thing, from mortgaging anew certain parts of 
their annuities, thus making them to contribute 
to their own defence and to that of the na- 
tion.” 

He believed that they would ultimately 
come to this. The right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir James Graham) saw this long 
ago; and he hoped that the right hon. 
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ence of value of present money, and of | Gentleman was using his utmost efforts to 
money in 1813, which was the last year | instil his views into the minds of his Col- 
but one of a most expensive war, was at | leagues, and would induce them to follow 
least 30 per cent. Every one who had | those wise views he advocated fourteen 
written upon this subject bore out the | years ago. There was one thing in which 
right hon. Baronet’s statement. In his jhe agreed with the right hon, Baronet, 
Opinion, the case was rather under than | that whatever amount of expenditure this 
over stated. The amount of taxes in 1813 | House might vote, it was bound to put into 
was 8] millions, the value of gold being | the hands of the Government the means 
51. 6s. 24d. an ounce. The taxes for | to pay it. That was a very different course 
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proportions, making the tax a much heavier | individuals. In January there was only 
burden now than it was in 1813. The | 3,600,000/, in the Exchequer, when the 





noble Lord (Lord John Russell) and the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goul- 
burn) had spoken with warmth against 
subjecting the fundholder to any tax. 
Now, he did not understand the justice of 
this objection. The fundholders received 
their dividends in money greatly increased 
in value, instead of depreciated paper, in 
which they were paid before 1819, and in 
which the debt was contracted; it would, 
therefore, be no sacrifice for them to bear 
their share of the burthen, when the peo- 
plewho paid the taxes were in a state of suf- 
fering and depression. What did David 
Hume say upon this subject ? and he was a 
reat authority. In his Essay on Credit, 
¢ said, 


Government had to pay nine millions. Sup- 
pose when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer asked assistance, the Bank had 
refused it. It would only have been ne- 
cessary for thirteen directors to have agreed 
in opinion that way. What would have 
been the condition of the country? How 
could the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
have paid the vast sums then due? He 
would not attempt to describe what the 
consequences would have been to the 
country if such an ocurrence had taken 
place. They all know that the Bank of 
England had been, by its own imprudence, 
in a state of the greatest difficulty. Sup- 
pose it had been on the 5th of January 
last in the same condition as it was de- 
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scribed by Mr. Horsley Palmer, one of its 
directors, to have been in the months of 
October and November, 1839, when he 
stated that the amount of bullion in their 
coffers was barely as much as was lent to 
them by the Bank of France. If the Bank 
of France had refused to lend that money 
what would have been the consequence ? 
The case answered itself. Suppose the 
Bank should not be in a condition to 
lend the Government money on defi- 
ciency bills, to pay the dividends when 
due— suppose the Bank of England 
had a great run upon it for bullion, 
at the very moment the Government 
wanted its assistance, and the Bank was 
placed in this situation, either to be obliged 
to refuse the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer the assistance he required to meet 
the dividends, amounting generally to 
five, six, or seven millions, or to stop 
payment on the run made upon it? 
What would be the result? Either the 
Government would be unable to meet 
its dividends, or the Bank must stop, 
This was a state in which the Government 
ought not to place itself; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman would give proper atten- 
tion to the subject, he was certain that he 
might place the finances of the country 


in a state of perfect security and free from 


all such dangerous hazards. There was 
another point worthy of the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman. In the course 
of a year or two the Bank charter would 
have to be renewed. His wish was, that 
the right hon, Gentleman should be per- 
fectly independent of the Bank before that 
period arrived. Formerly, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could dictate terms to 
the Bank, but when about two years ago the 
Government wished to borrow 600,0001., 
the Bank said, that unless the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gave them a higher rate 
of interest, he should not have the money. 
Suppose this should happen when a much 
larger sum was required, it would throw 
distrust upon the credit of the country. 
What would then be the condition of the 
Government? When the sense of the 
House should have been taken upon the 
resolution of the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell), it was his intention to move that 
the resolution now before the House should 
be referred back to a committee of the 
whole House upon Ways and Means, 
when he should propose to that committee 
a resolution to this effect :— 

“ That it is the opiniun of this committee, 
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that, towards raising the supply granted to her 
Majesty, and for the reducing, as much as may 
be practicable, the duty now payable on malt, 
sugar, and tea, there shall be charged annually 
the several rates and duties following, that is to 
say :—For, and in respect of every annuity, pen- 
sion, stipend, dividend, or salary, payable out 
of the public revenue of the United Kingdom of 
the annual amount of 1501. to 300/., for every 
twenty shillings, sixpence ; of 300/. to 5001., 
for every twenty shillings, one shilling; of 
5001."to 7501., for every twenty shillings, one 
shilling and sixpence ; of 750/. to 1,000/. for 
every twenty shillings, two shillings ; of 1,000/. 
to 1,500/. for every twenty shillings, three shil- 
lings ; of 1,500/. and upwards, for every twent: 
shillings, four shillings, on the value thereof, 
For and in respect of all lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, heritages, and real property of 
every description, there shall be charged to 
every person on coming iuto possession thereof 
by inheritance or bequest, a duty equal in 
amount to the probate and legacy duty now 
payable on personal property.” 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that a con- 
siderable portion of the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman having been employed 
to answer the speech of the noble 
Lord, and another portion employed 
in complimenting the commercial and 
financial policy of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and another portion in discounting 
his own intended speech upon a motion 
not now before the House, and a fractional 
portion only being employed in endeavour- 
ing to answer the able, comprehensive, 
and eloquent speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, he did not feel that it was necessary 
for him, and he certainly did not feel any 
disposition, to follow the hon. Member. 
He should take lower and humbler 
grounds. He would not enter into an in- 
quiry as to the policy of the Government. 
He rose distinctly for the purpose of sug- 
gesting to the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of her Majesty’s Government, one 
alteration which he took the opportunity 
—perhaps the only one that would be 
afforded to him—of now submitting to 
him. The right hon. Baronet had pledged 
the existence of his Government upon the 
success of this great financial measure ; 
but though he stated this when he first 
opened his plan, and iterated it last Mon- 
day, still the right hon. Gentleman de- 
clared his willingness to listen to any sug- 
gestion as to details in the progress of the 
measure. And although the right hon. 
Baronet had received many eommunica- 
tions from provincial Chancellors of the 
Exchequer and financiers of every grade, 
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yet he had not heard, at least, that the 
suggestion he was about to make had been 
submitted to the right hon. Baronet. The 
right hon. Baronet began his plan by ex- 
empting all whose incomes did not exceed 
150/.; the right hon. Baronet admitted 
that persons whose incomes were below 
that sum, were not in a condition to bear 
any proportion of the tax which ought to 
be levied upon others. Now, the sugges- 
tion which he would venture to make was, 
that he should give an equal advantage to 
all persons whose incomes should exceed 
150/. For instance, in the case of a per- 
son whoseincome was 200/., the tax should 
be imposed upon the surplus 50/., above 
the 150/. So in the case of a person of 
300/., he should be taxed upon the extra 
1507. It was impossible that any one 
could have moved in society within the 
last month without having heard of cases 
of the most aggravated distress in respect 
to persons of small property. The right 
hon. Baronet must know this full well; 
he could not, therefore, but feel sure that 
there was no modification of his right hon. 
Friend’s plan which would tend more to 
spread general content with his financial 
measures than that which he had now 
suggested. Sixty pounds paid by a man 
whose income was 2,000/., or six hundred 
pounds paid by him whose income was 
20,000/., were paid without the sacrifice 
perhaps of a single comfort; whereas the 
61. paid by a man whose income was only 
200/., whether living in the metropolis or 
the remotest province,would be an abridge- 
ment of many comforts—he might almost 
say, of many necessaries. If, therefore, 
it was fit to make any reserve whatsoever, 
and except any annuitants at all, it cer- 
tainly would be consistent with the general 
principle to make a similar proportionate 
relaxation in favour of those whose incomes 
exceeeded the lowest point of the scale by 
50/., or 100/., or 150/., and soon. It was 
true the reduction of 150/, from the esti- 
mated income of those having 2,000/. or 
20,0002. would have had but little effect 
either way. It would scarcely benefit the 
party himself, while, at the same time, it 
would hardly make any sensible diminu- 
tion in the amount of taxes to be received 
by the Government. But, to the indi- 
vidual having only an income of 2001., 
the relief would be very great indeed, and 
he was sure it would be very gratefully 
received, If the House would indulge 
him for two minutes more he would ven- 
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ture to state that he thought it would have 
been far more satisfactory to the country 
generally if a property tax of 4 percent, . 
or 5 per cent. had been imposed, and they 
had obtained an entire remission of all 
the machinary of an Income-tax, and of 
the assessed taxes. He feared that as he 
did not receive any cheers from the metro- 
politan Members, and none on his own 
side of the House, his proposition was not 
likely to meet success. [Mr. Wakley: I 
cheered you.] He would not pursue the 
subject further, but he trusted his right 
hon. Friend at the head of her Majesty's 
Government would consider the suggestion 
he had thrown out worthy of his attention, 
Mr. P. M. Stewart said, that notwith- 
standing the epithets which had been ap- 
plied to this tax had been repudiated and 
condemned by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, yet he 
(Mr. Stewart) most advisedly used them, 
and declared that it was to all intents and 
purposes an inquisitorial, an unnecessary, - 
and a most odious imposition upon the 
people and the industry of this country, 
He, however, must say, with the hon, 
Member for Oxford, that if the country 
was to be subjected to this impost, it was 
the duty of the Legislature to make it as 
little burdensome as possible. He, there- 
fore, approved of the suggestion of his 
hon. Friend (Sir R. Inglis), that an income 
of 1501. ought to be made the unit in cal- 
culating the tax, because it was admitted 
by the right hon. Baronet that those who 
possessed an income of 150/. were not fit 
to bear the tax; thereby drawing a line 
for the calculation to commence on the 
amount of income exceeding 150/. Upon 
the last suggestion of his hon. Friend 
(Sir R. Inglis) he would make no remark, 
because he would go on and make open 
war—declared ‘war—against the proposi- 
tion itself. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, blamed o fy: 
who had applied epithets such as he hai 
applied to this tax, asserting that they were 
not descriptive of the tax. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said, that he as a financier 
had-helped in 1816 in the hopeless under- 
taking to continue for two years the pro- 
perty-tax; and that he was quite sure if 
the property-tax had been continued for 
two sessions, the financial circumstances of 
the country would have been in a much 
more flourishing state than they now were. 
In looking back to the victory then gained 
over Mr. Vansittart, who attempted to 
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continue a tax which Parliament was bound 
in honour to repeal six months after the ces- 
sation of war, there was no man who had 

* the welfare of his country at heart who 
would not sympathise with those who 
gained that victory. The great question was 
settled upon the strength of the petitions 
which were poured in upon the House for 
several nights previous to the proposal, and 
those petitions decided the fate of the tax, 
which had never since been heard of from 
that day till now. Men of great distinction 
as financiers, equal in every respect to the 
right hon, Gentleman himself, did not 
hesitate to express in the strongest terms 
the detestation in which they held that tax. 
The present Lord Ashburton—then Mr. 
Baring—made a powerful speech, showing 
the impolicy and injustice of imposing 
such a tax upon the people, and his con- 
cluding words were these :— 

“ With a debt of 820,000,000/., it was of 
little consequence whether twelve more were 
added, but it was of the utmost importance 
that the people of England should be liberated 
from this most unjust and unnecessary and 
odious imposition.” 

“Those were Mr. Baring’s words in 
1816, and he presumed that as a finan- 


’ cier, and being in that day in the full 
vigour of his mind, and capable of 
judging such a question, he might put 
those words against the opinion of the 
tighthon. Gentleman, and say, that it was 
a good deliverance of the country to be 


rid of that tax. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had repeated the words of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) in his initiatory 
speech, and had said, that nations, like 
individuals, acted wisely in looking their 
circumstances boldly in the face, and not 
shrinking to meet any evils. He said so, 
too. But the right hon. Gentleman had 
denied, that the deficiency was what the 
noble Lord the Member for London (Lord 
*Joho Russell) had said—a deficiency of 
2,500,000/. only, which they had to pro- 


™“, Vide for; but that the deficiency was one 


which had been accruing for five or six 
years past. He agreed with the noble 
Lord that a gloomy view of the state of 
our finances was taken by Gentlemen on 
the Ministerial benches, and he could 
ascribe it to nothing but to their long 
continuance on the Opposition side of the 
House, and to their looking through a 
mist, which was sometimes hanging over 
the Table which separated them from the 
VOL, LXII, {2hire} 
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Treasury benches—a mist which had so 
magnified the deficiency of the revenue, 
that the impression did not leave them even 
when they began to consult officially upon 
it; for he would assert, that the defi- 
ciency which they now had to deal with, 
and at a time, too, when the financial state 
of the country was in high credit, was 
simply a deficiency of 2,500,000/. How, 
in the first instance, was this deficiency 
magnified? They had heard nothing of 
the sources of its magnitude that night; 
but in swelling the amount of the defi- 
ciency, those who sought to do so intro- 
duced that mournful scene of discomfiture 
—he believed it would be an isolated 
scene—soon to be redeemed, he hoped— 
of the British arms in Affghanistan. Yes, 
there were mixed up with our home defi- 
ciencies—a mode of representing the finan- 
cial condition of the country which he 
must protest against—the deficiencies of 
our Indian finances. These were not 
elements to be taken into account in con- 
sidering this question. He had noaccess 
to official documents, but as one of the unin- 
itiated he had had recourse to Mr. Porter’s 
last book, and there found that there was 
a surplus of four millions at the three pre- 
sidencies. In China, it was true, the 
matter was not yet settled, but could any 
man entertain a doubt as to its ultimate 
settlement? The accounts of the revenue 
only the day before yesterday showed a 
flourishing surplus of about 600,0002., 
neatly 400,000/. of which was ransom 
money from Canton. In that quarter we 
were sure, not only of victory, but of com- 
pensation for our expenditure. Notwith- 
standing what had been said by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, it was impossible 
to convince those who were acquainted 
with the history of the Income-tax that it 
was to be looked upon as anything but a 
war-tax; but what made it peculiarly 
unacceptable was its inquisitorial and 
searching and arbitrary character. The 
bill of 1806 contained no fewer than 210 
clauses, and with all this the nation was to 
be again irritated and tormented. He could 
not therefore help reminding the House of 
the opinion of Mr. Ponsonby on this sub- 
ject, who said in this place that 

“The principles of that measure were in- 
compatible with the personal liberty of the 
subject.” 

It had been brought forward at two 
periods of our history; in 1798 it had 
been + a by Mr. Pitt, and in 1806 
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by Lord HenryPetty; but how different 


were the circumstances of the country at 
those periods! Mr. Pitt required ten 
millions to be raised with as little delay as 
possible, because, as he said, 


“ The very existence of the country might 
be said to depend upon the result.” 


A vigorous effort was then required, 
and for such a moment such a tax 
Ought to be reserved. What was the 
financial state of the country in 1798? 
Why, in 1796, Mr, Pitt had borrowed 
forty-two millions, in 1797 he had bor- 
rowed nearly as much, and in 1798 
he had borrowed fourteen millions before 
he asked for the tax. The navy at that 
time cost 13,642,000/., and the army 
8,840,000/, What was the financial state 
of the country in 1806? Why, on the 
very morning, that Lord Henry Petty 
came down to the House to require the 
Income-tax to be raised from 63 to 10 
per cent., he had borrowed 20,000,000/. of 
money. The navy at that date cost 
15,281,000/., and the army 18,500,000/. 
What was the much talked of deficiency 
at the present moment ? 2,569,000/. He 
was aware, that there were other items 
which made it amount to more, but that 
increased deficiency was occasioned by 
the voluntary remission of duties under 
the right hon, Baronet’s tariff. The loss 
upon coffee alone was estimated at 
170,000/,, but surely something ought to 
be allowed for the increase in the con- 
sumption. In three years after the re- 
duction of the duty from Is. to 6d., it 
produced an equal sum, at the low duty, 
to that which it had produced at the high 
duty; and at this moment the income 
from this source was nearly doubled. He 
protested most strongly against throwing 
away the present revenue derived from 
timber. The proposed remission might 
be thankfully received by the consumer, 
but it would be highly injurious to our 
Canadian possessions. The right hon, 
Baronet had said, that Canada was to be 
treated as an integral part of the empire. 
He was glad to hear it, for it was a point 
for which he had long contended. It 
must, nevertheless, be the conviction of 
the present Government, that Canada 
could not maintain a trade against the 
Baltic with the proposed remission of 
duty: the Canadian timber-trade must 
soon be prostrate, yet in 1840 it had pro- 
duced 434,698/., while foreign timber had 
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yielded 1,026,0002. True it was, that 
the consumer might eventually be bene. 
fitted ; but he insisted, that in the present 
financial difficulties of the country, it was 
@ mere act of wantonness to throw away 
asum nowderived from that source, amounts 
ing to600,000/. If thequestion were put to 
the Canadians they would infinitely prefer 
the proposition of the late Administration, 
It seemed, from the statement of the right 
hon, Baronet, that thesum to be raised by an 
Income-tax was 3,700,000/.; but, before 
he remarked further upon it, he would 
mention that there was one highly objec. 
tionable tax which he hoped the right 
hon. Baronet might be induced to relins 
quish. He referred to the 4s. per ton 
upon coals, He did not consider merely 
the sum it would produce, but the most 
injurious effect it would have on the ships 
ping interest. The trade never throve 
until 1834 when the duty was reduced, 
and by the proposed tax two-thirds of the 
trade would be extinguished. The reason 
assigned by the right hon. Baronet was a 
very weak one, viz., that our coals were res 
quired by foreign countries for theit 
manufactories. He seemed to forget that 
foreign countries would soon make them 
selves independent of us. Belgium wasa 


coal country, and in France they only 
took our coal because they could obtain 
it cheaper than by working their own 


mines. Not long since the exportation 
was 450,000 tons, and now it was 
1,300,000 tons. He was not blind to the 
financial difficulties of the present time, 
and he was glad to see, that some alarm 
on the subject existed on the other side; 
but after what the right hon. Gentleman 
had said about provincial and amateur 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, he was 
almost afraid to prescribe. However, in 
spite of that, and in spite of what had 
been urged to the contrary, he was satis- 
fied, that real property was, and ought to 
be a taxable commodity, He was identi 
fied by family interest with the great body 
of landed proprietors, but he could not be 
deaf to the assertion out of doors, that the 
landed interest was allowed to go scot-free, 
while other classes much less able to beat 
it, were left to sustain the great bulk of the 
burden. If, indeed, the landed interest 
had been disposed to contribute only @ 
fair share, could a more simple and cet 
tain test have been applied to them, thao 
by requiring them to put themselves oo & 


footing, as regarded legacy and probate 
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duties, with the owners of personal pro- 

tty? The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had contended, that as a great part 
of the landed property of the kingdom 
was in settlement, or as it was phrased in 
Scotland, “entailed,” it was not the 
proper subject of taxation. Why not? 
Why should not a tax be imposed upon 
the transmission of landed property from 
generation to generation ? How did set- 
tlement or entail interfere with that pro- 
cess? Two merits seemed to recommend 
such a tax; the one, that it would supply 
nearly two millions of money; the other, 
that it would not touch the present 
holder of landed property, but only his 
successor, He pressed that tax very 
earnestly on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Mr. Pitt was very fond of 
that part of his measure ; but, being de- 
pendent upon the landed interest, he had 
been obliged to forego it. With regard 
to corn, he was one of those who took his 
stand upon the fitness of an unrestricted 
free-trade in corn—and he did not dis- 
guise the fact—and it was not to be dis- 
guised—that he and others had considered 
the fixed duty good nowand better here- 
after, as it would be a stepping-stone to 


total abolition. There was one point in this 
question where the ground was rather of a 
boggy or mossy nature, only very lightly 


to be touched or trodden upon. When- 
ever the price rose to 72s. or 73s, he 
would unfix the fixed duty immediately ; 
but if importation were allowed by the 
fixed duty from all the countries of the 
world, there was no human probability, 
that the price of corn would ever rise to 
that amount. He next came to sugar, 
and would make his confession to the 
House. He admitted, that he was much 
interested in West-Indian colonial produce; 
but he had, nevertheless, supported the 
proposition of the late Government, under 
certain explanations, and should be still 
more ready to support that shadowed out 
by the right hon. Baronet on introducing 
his measures. He would ask whether 
the West- Indians could now shut their 
eyes to the fact, that they were doomed 
to alteration, or, as some of the too 
doleful asserted, to destruction? ‘The 
plan of the right hon. Baronet was better 
than that of the late Government, but he 
had stated, that he would not meddle with 
the sugar duties on account of their con- 
nection with the slave-trade. It was im- 
possible to compete with Brazil or Cuba, 
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at the rate at which the slave-trade was 
now carried on in those countries ; but he 
(Mr. P. M, Stewart) maintained that the 
distinctive duty was quite sufficient to 
protect the British grower, and that by a 
judicious modification of these duties, we 
might induce Brazil and Cuba to follow an 
humane example. But if the right hon. 
Baronet did not dare to touch sugar on 
account of its connection with the slave- 
trade, why did he touch coffee, which was 
somewhat in the same predicament? By 
the last return it appeared, that of the 
28,646,205 Ibs. of coffee which paid duty 
for home consumption, exactly half was 
foreign coffee; the duty upon English 
coffee was 374,000/., and upon foreign 
coffee 544,800/. Everything ought to 
show the West-Indians that it was better 
for them to make their accounts even 
while they eould, beeause their doom was 
inevitably fixed, as regarded a ehange 
in the differential duties on sugar, The 
increase in the quantity of coffee con- 
sumed within the last two years had been 
from 25,800,000lbs. to 28,646,205lbs., 
or nearly three millions of pounds. But 
Parliament had it in its power to 
indemnify the West-Indians if it thought 
fit. At this moment sugar, the pro- 
duce of British colonies, was subject to 
prohibitory regulations, growing out of 
the old Corn-law. British-grown sugar 
might be used in a distillery entered solely 
for that purpose, but it could not be used 
at all in a brewery where it was classed 
with vitriol, opium, and other deleterious 
commodities. Then as to spirits, there 
was one hindrance of which, perhaps, the 
right bon. Baronet was not aware: when 
the price of barley was 38s., the distiller 
might import foreign barley, might make 
it into spirit, and send it into Scotland 
and Jreland to be consumed, in the former 
at a duty of 3s. 8d., and in the latter at 
a duty of 2s, 8d.; while colonial spiit 
was subjected throughout the empire to a 
duty of 9s. 4d. When, therefore, the 
colonies came to their great settlement, 
which now drew near, they ought to be 
freed from this restriction, and his convic- 
tion was, that if they were allowed perfect 
freedom, and the distinctive prohibitory 
duty in Scotland and Ireland were done 
away with, the West Indians would receive 
compensation for any loss they might sus- 
tain from alteration of duties. Coming to 
the tariff, he might observe that there 
wore any anomalies in it, and as there 
F 2 
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was to be a new edition of it on Monday, 
it might be worth while to make a few 
remarks upon the present edition by way 
of errata. The first he would notice was 
the duty on apples. Surely that was a 
misprint ; or if not a misprint, the docu- 
ment had been printed in Kent. Apples 
in some parts of the country were an im- 
portant article of consumption among 
the poor. Lord Sydenham had _re- 
duced the duty from 4s. per bushel to 
about 2d., and that was the present 
impost; but what was it by the tariff 
of the right hon. Baronet—he meant the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth, not the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Kent. The duty was here- 
after to be 2s. 6d. per cwt., or at the rate 
of from 8d. to 10d. per bushel. The next 
anomalous article was hops—also a Kent- 
ish production, and perhaps another 
Kentish misprint. The duty had been 
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82. 11s. per load—a very high duty, and, 
to the astonishment of every body, that 
was left untouched in the tariff. Another 
article which greatly interested the Scotch 
farmers was linseed cake, commonly called 
oil cake, the duty upon which was raised 
from 2d. to 6d. This, he hoped, was a 


misprint. [Sir R. Peel: It was a mis- 
take.] He would now touch upon the 
amount of Income-tax required from 
Scotch farmers. A petition from forty 
farmers in Berwickshire and Roxburgh- 
shire, paying a rental of 54,000/,, had 
been laid upon the Table, and seemed to 
produce some impression on the Ministerial 
side of the House. In England, formerly, 
the tax was taken upon three-fourths of 
the rent, and in Scotland upon half the 
rent. The reason for the difference was, 
that in England the rent was paid to the 
landlord minus certain incumbrances borne 
by him, whereas in Scotland the tenant 
paid the whole. In 1816, when an attempt 
was made to stop the mouths of the landed 
gentry by reducing the proportion from 
three-quarters to one-third, Mr. Baring, 
in his speech on the 5th March, had said 
that the design of Government was ob- 
vious, viz. to relieve the landed interest 
and to throw the unjust burden upon the 
rest of the community—and he added, 
that “a more dishonest proposal had 
never been made by any Minister.” In 
the present instance, whatever might be 
done with the tenantry of England, he 
hoped that some relief would be extended 
to the tenantry of Scotland, as the amount 
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fixed upon them was much too high, and 
far above the fair proportion. He had 
said thus much on the supposition that 
the House knew the worst of the case: 
according to the speech of the right hon, 
Baronet, the prospect of the country was 
far from cheering, but he did not believe 
it was anything like as bad as the right 
hon. Baronet had seen it his interest to 
represent. In his splendid peroration 
he had talked of the mutiny at the Nore 
of the rebellion in Ireland, of disasters 
abroad, and of the funds at 52. Such 
was the case in 1798; but was anything 
like that the case now? The unlucky 
affair at Affghanistan was likely to be 
isolated : we had had no other disasters 
abroad; there was no mutiny at the Nore, 
no rebellion in Ireland, and the funds, 
instead of being down at 52 were up at 
90. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had this night followed up the same strain 
as his leader when it suited his purpose, 
and had talked very solemnly of the effect 
of deficiency upon the credit of the 
country; yet, when it suited his purpose 
again, he called the attention of the House 
to the circumstance, that, notwithstanding 
the Income-tax had been proposed, the 
funds had risen from 89 to 90, while Ex- 
chequer-bills were at a premium of from 
38s. to 40s., which absorbed the whole 
interest for a year. What did all this 
show, but that money was a drug, and 
that the owners of it were glad to employ 
it in any way that promised a return, 
however inadequate. Where, then, was 
the case of the right hon. Baronet which 
called for the imposition of the Income- 
tax, “(a weapon from the national ar- 
moury (as the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had justly observed) which 
ought to be reserved only for a state of 
war.” If it could be shown that this 
country was at war, or was threatened 
with any thing like immediate war, there 
was an end of his objection to the Income- 
tax, but he hoped the House would not 
impose so odious and objectionable a bur- 
den, because it was needlessly alarmed by 
the pusillanimous contemplation of fan- 
cied difficulties. 

Mr. G. Palmer felt under great obli- 
gations to the noble Lord opposite for the 
compliment paid to him and other agri- 
cultural Members of that House, although 
he was sorry that he could not appropriate 
to himself that part of the compliment 
which had reference to heads as stiff as 
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the clay he tilled. The noble Lord might 
think lightly of clay soils, but the more 
they cultivated such soils the more fertile 
and the more productive they would be- 
come.’ As tothe noble Lord himself, he 
handed him over to the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, who having said that he was 
made of squeezeable materials, had squeez- 
ed him so hard that there was not a drop 
of goodness left in him. The charge 
made against the agricultural Members 
last night was, that they had professed 
one thing on the hustings, and were voting 
another in the House, He gave his assent 
to the Corn-bill last night, although he 
objected to the duty on Lent corn, and, 
although as the right hon. Baronet took 
the averages for the last three years in- 
stead of the last fifteen, he was not satis- 
fied that the farmers would not require 
more protection. His opinion was, also, 
that the price of wheat would be lowered, 
since the price at Dantzic and other places 
from which we obtained corn did not ex- 
ceed 25s. Still he was willing to try the 
bill, and he had voted for it because he 
believed that the great body of the agri- 
culturists, although they were not quite 
satisfied with it, would give it a fair trial 
in-consequence of their confidence in the 
right hon. Baronet who had proposed it. 
The right hon. Baronet had stated his 
own conviction that under his bill the 
price of wheat would range between 54s. 
and 58s., and if circumstances should 
hereafter prove that the protection was 
not equal to this, it would be for the agri- 
cultural interest to apply again to the 
right hon. Baronet. He was sure that no 
individual could accuse him of inconsis- 
tency in this particular instance. He came 
now to the great point in question that 
day—the charge proposed to be laid upon 
the country in the shape of an Income 
tax. He was as well aware of the incon- 
venience attending it as the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite: he knew the inquisitorial 
nature of the tax; and he knew of other 
inconveniences, which had not been men- 
tioned; but, at the same time, he believed 
that the credit of the country must be 
maintained, and that the sum necessary 
for this purpose had been much under- 
rated, There was not only the deficiency 
of this year and of last year to be met ; 
but if the credit of the country was to be 
maintained, the finances must be put on 
the same footing as they were eight or ten 
yearsago, He believed that if 10,000,000/. 
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extra were put into the Exchequer this 
year, it would not be more than sufficient. 
Less would not do, and he did not think 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would deny that statement. They must, 
therefore, submit to the tax with a good 
will, and it was not for hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to object to raising such a sum 
to maintain the credit of the country 
which they had impaired. The sum was 
required because public affairs had been 
attended with the most melancholy results, 
In our eastern possessions many people 
were suffering, we had an army advanc. 
ing’ to their relief, the difficulties to be 
contended with were great, and the army 
must be supported. On another point of 
Eastern policy, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had applied to, and obtained the advice 
of some merchants in the city, who had 
told them exactly how many ships and 
men it was necessary to send to subdue a 
country of which they knew nothing. Still 
there must be an outlay. He felt, there- 
fore, that every shilling that could possibly 
be raised by an Income-tax was necessary 
to replenish the Exchequer. As to the 
tariff, a new edition of which would be 
ready he understood on Monday, he must 
say that it was a tariff to which he never 
would give his consent. His principles 
upon the subject were as well known to 
the right hon. Baronet as to himself; he 
never would give his consent to anything 
bordering on the free-trade principle. He 
would never consent to an Income-tax 
wrung from the people for the purpose of 
speculating in free-trade. As to taking 
off the duty from coffee and timber, large 
sums would be sacrificed to this country. 
The Income-tax was to last only for three 
years, but the taxes taken off were per- 
manent. How did they propose to supply 
the deficiency ? He might be told that the 
gross produce of the tax would be increas- 
ed by a reduction in the duty; so they 
were told when they took off the postage 
duty, but what had been the result? He 
recommended the right hon. Baronet to 
get the tax into the Exchequer as soon as 
possible, and then consider how to apply 
it. He would like to ask the manufac- 
turers, who were exceedingly violent upon 
other points, why they held their tongue 
upon the tariff? Because protection was 
given to them to the same extent as be- 
fore. The protection given to the cotton 
trade was 34 per cent., and yet those gen- 
tlemen were crying out for doing away 
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with protection to agriculture. There 
were so many incongruities in the tariff, 
that it could not be made on any principle. 
There ought to be some principle declared 
which would rule from one end to the 
other. He had always been a friend to 
protection, but let it be equal; and if the 
right hon. Baronet would only propose an 
equal protection, he might hold his pre- 
sent situation as long as his health would 
allow him. 

Sir W. Somerville said, that after the 
lengthened arguments which had taken 
place on this subject, he did not suppose 
he could throw any additional light upon 
the question, but'as the representatives of 
Ireland stood upon peculiar grounds, he 
could not consent to give a silent vote 
that night. If he regarded the matter in 
a partial or interested view, he would cer- 
tainly give his vote for bringing up the 
report. He returned his thanks to the 
right hon. Baronet for exempting Ireland 
from the operation of the tax. It was 


true, that the right hon. Baronet had 
given as a reason for this exception in 
favour of Ireland, that he had not found 
the machinery at hand in that country by 
which this tax might be applied ; but still 


he believed, that he was guided by an 
anxious desire to treat that country in a 
moderate and forbearing spirit, but he 
thought, that he might have found some 
other means of accounting for his induce- 
ment to spare the imposition of this tax 
on that country than that which he had 
given, They all knew, that within the 
last three years a property-tax had been 
in point of fact imposed in Ireland in the 
shape of Poor-rates. He did not complain 
of the imposition of those rates, although 
it assumed the character which he had 
ascribed to it, and every man who had 
witnessed the misery of the lower orders 
in Ireland must be most anxious for the 
success of the experiment tried in connec- 
tion with them, and that no impediment 
should be thrown in its way. He felt 
grateful to the right hon. Baronet, also, 
for bis having deprived the absentees of 
Ireland from any exemption from this tax ; 
he was glad that this tax would affect the 
Irish absentees, but he was only afraid, 
that he could not catch hold of them, as 
he wished he might, for he considered 
them a most unprofitable portion of her 
Majesty’s subjects. But notwithstanding 
the gratitude which he had expressed for 
the favour shown to Ireland, he thought, 
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that he was bound to consider this tax, 
not in the light in which as an Irish repre. 
sentative he might be disposed to look at 
it, but as a representative of the interests 
of England and Scotland also. He was 
bound to consider it with reference to all 
classes—not with reference to Irish in- 
terests alone, but to the interests of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, and in this 
point of view he regretted, that he could 
not give his conscientious support to the 
measure of the right hon. Baronet. He 
could not bring himself to consent to the 
imposition of this tax, unless the sternest 
necessity demanded it, and this on account 
of its inquisitorial character. He had 
heard no argument so satisfactory to him 
as to induce him to change this opinion. 
He had heard the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck) 
the other evening, and he had heard that 
hon. Member say, that such feelings as 
those of individuals who did not wish to 
have their affairs overhauled, and their 
secret transactions inquired into, ought 
not to be attended to—that they were 
not worthy of consideration. As an ab- 
stract opinion that might be a true one, 
but he thought that the House could not 
hope to legislate upon abstract views. They 
must legislate for human nature as they 
found it, and he defied any man to say 
that there was not out of doors a general, 
not to say an universal, feeling prevalent 
against the inquisitorial nature of this tax. 
He must moreover say, that he did not 
think that there was any necessity for the 
imposition of the tax. If he thought, that 
the period had arrived when its imposition 
was imperatively called for, he might have 
been disposed to overlook its inquisitorial 
machinery; but when he heard the hon. 
Gentleman below him, the Members of 
the late Government taunted with being 
the means of handing over a deficiency to 
the right hon. Baronet opposite, he was 
bound to inquire how that deficiency was 
created. Was it by a reckless expendi- 
ture? Was it by the imposition of new 
taxes? Not at all. It was created by 
the too great readiness of those hon. Gen- 
tlemen to relieve the country from taxation. 
That might have been a fault, but it was 
at all events on the right side, and the 
very proof which was offered to him of the 
means by which this deficiency arose, was 
at the same time a proof that a plan might 
be resorted to, to make up the existing 
deficiency, without having recourse to this 
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tax. Now one word on the proposed 
tarif. Another opportunity would be 
afforded him of going fully into that ques- 
tion, if he should be disposed to do so, 
and therefore he would not now enter into 
it; but so far as he knew at present, re- 
serving to himself the right of considering 
each item separately on a future occasion, 
he would, if the right hon. Baronet would 
take him asa substitute forthehon. Member 
for Essex, support the right hon, Baronet in 
considering the interests of the consumer. 
He had already expressed his regret, that 
he could not support this measure of the 
right hon. Baronet, and his gratitude at 
the exemption of Ireland from its opera- 
tion, That exemption, however, threw 
upon him a double responsibility with re- 
gard to his conduct on this occasion, and 
he felt that he should be acting a selfish 
and ungenerous part towards England and 
Scotland, if he did not give his aid to 
them against this tax. He should there- 


fore vote in favour of the motion of the 
noble Lord, the Member for London. 
Captain Hamilton disagreed with the 
hon, Baronet, who had last spoken with 
regard to the nature of the measures pro- 


posed by the late Government. He could 
not deem them to be by any means of so 
excellent a nature as he seemed disposed 
to think, but their apparent object and 
effect had been merely to palliate the ex- 
isting difficulties—to postpone the evil 
day, until at length the proposition of the 
right hon. Baronet had become requisite. 
It had been argued, that the adoption of 
that proposition would hold out to foreign 
countries the view, that England was 
driven to her last resource, that she was 
compelled to resort to a tax which, except 
under some extraordinary pressure, was 
justifiable only in time of war. He con- 
fessed, that for his own part he could sub- 
seribe to no such opinion, for he believed, 
that the bold measure proposed by the 
right hon. Baronet would only tend to 
convince the world in general of the great 
wealth and resources which this country 
possessed. But applying himself to the 
Income-tax, as it was now proposed, and 
leaving to future consideration the ques- 
tion of the tariff as proposed by the right 
hon. Baronet, he must express his inten- 
tion to vote in favour of that tax. Various 
objections had been suggested to that tax, 
some of which, undoubtedly, had some ap- 
parent ground to rest upon; but he be- 
leved, that no measure could be proposed, 
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so extensive in its consequences and its 
operations as the present, in opposition to 
which arguments of equal weight might 
not be raised. He belicved, that the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) had come 
forward boldly to meet the evil which ex. 
isted. In his statement there had been no 
reserve, but every view of the case had 
been fairly placed before the House; and, 
whatever his conduct might be with regard 
to the tariff, when it came on for discus- 
sion, upon this question, at all events, he 
should have his support. ‘ Sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof.’ He should, 
therefore, give no opinion upon the ques- 
tion of the tariff, but he believed, that this 
was the only tax which would redeem the 
credit of this country. 

Mr. Sheil: If for the sustainment of 
the honour and the interests of England 
an Income-tax were required, I make no 
doubt, that the people of this country 
would at once submit to it, and follow 
with promptitude, the example which our 
gracious Sovereign has spontaneously and 
magnanimoualy given ; but of this generous 
example, the Minister should be slow to 
take advantage, and should avoid with 
peculiar care, any exaggerated description 
of the perils or of the embarrassments of 
the country, in order to produce an acqui- 
escence in a tax of all others, the most 
convenient to the Minister, but the most 
harassing and vexatious to the people. 
Does the condition of England, does the 
state of her finances, do existing difficul- 
ties, do impending perils, make the impo- 
sition of a tax so odious, matter of inevit- 
able need? That question will be put 
ere many months shall have passed, by 
that portion of the community, in whic 
political power is deposited, and upon the 
answer to that question, the stability of 
the Government will depend, when the 
merits of the Minister shall be tried by 
some better test than the acclamations of 
heated partisans, and shall be determined 
by the results to which his legislation will 
conduct us. The right hon. Baronet has 
little to apprehend during the passage of 
his bill through the Parliament. He told 
us that he was ready to take the course 
which he had adopted in 1835. But I 
cannot help thinking that his magnanimity 
is misplaced ; his public virtue will not be 
put to a trial so severe. Although it may 
seem paradoxical to say so, his difficulties 
will be the result of his success, and his 
will be one of those victories, which it re- 
quires less ability to win than to follow up. 
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When the Income-tax shall have been in 
actual operation, when a theory in the 
Parliament shall have become a burden 
upon the people when, schedule D shall have 
been made fearfully intelligible, when this 
tax shall have been charged to use a phrase 
familiar in debates on the Irish Registra- 
tion Bill, upon the “beneficial interest” 
which a man has in all his earnings, and 
no allowance shall have been made as 
against this impost, for food, for fire, for 
raiment, for the roof over an English 
tradesman’s head,—when the privacy of 
so many Englishmen shall have been in- 
vaded by the inquisitors, who are to be 
attached to your new fiscal tribunal, when 
a scrutiny shall have been instituted into 
the affairs of every man, when your com- 
missioners, original, additional or special, 
shall conjecture to have gained 150/. in a 
single year, when all the pain and all the 
humiliation incidental to this tax shall 
have been felt, then, I feel persuaded that 
the people of this country will inquire 
whether this tax would not have been 
avoided, or whether the right hon. Baro- 
net did not take advantage of a majority, 
hot from the struggle of a recent election, 
to inflict a tax, for which neither the pre- 
sent condition, nor the future prospects of 
England, afforded a justification. I have 
little doubt, that the people of England 
will think that the right hon. Baronet was 
mistaken in his view of the public embar- 
rassments, that he over rated the exigen- 
cies of the hour, and that for the imposi- 
tion of a tax so unjust, so inquisitorial and 
so immoral, he should have forfeited the 
confidence of the country. It is alleged 
by the right hon. Baronet, that an Income- 
tax is indispensable for the purpose of re- 
pairing a two-fold deficiency—that which 
already exists, and that which a great 
commercial experiment will involve. To 
create an additional deficiency in order to 
repair it by an Income-tax, to inflict a new 
wound in order to apply a favourite cure, 
is more than tentative, and if my right 
hon. Friend, the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had made a proposition like 
this, he would have been regarded as an 
empiric of the most adventurous kind. 
But it is the good fortune of the right 
hon. Baronet, that his supporters enter- 
tain in his regard that sort of confidence, 
which Waller has happily described in 
his celebrated address to a great projec- 
tor :— 

§ Still as you rise, the state exalted too, 

Feels no disorder, when ’tis changed by you,” 
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I am one of those, however, who do not 
think that the experiment of the right 
hon. Baronet is of such value, that for the 
sake of indulging him in it, the country 
should submit to the calamity of an In- 
come-tax. The tariff, by which thedeficienc 
of 1,200,000/. is to be at once created, 
is not such a masterpiece, as to induce 
us to acquiesce in such an imposition, 
as he declares to be necessary for his great 
undertaking. He begins by sacrificing 
600,000/. of the timber duties. Why 
should he abolish the duties on Canadian 
timber? Sir Henry Parnell, whose au- 
thority he quotes, and for whom he enter- 
tains great respect, ever since his cele- 
brated motion on the Civil-list in 18380, 
does not suggest that the duties on Cana- 
dian timber should be given up. Mr. 
M‘Gregor, the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, aman of great talent, knowledge, and 
experience, whose evidence was soimportant 
before the Import Duty committee; who 
resided a considerable time in Canada, and 
who has written a valuable work on the 
subject, does not recommend that the duty 
on Canadian timber should be wholly re- 
linquished, but that it should be reduced 
from 10s. to 7s. 6d. It is known to every 
body, that there is a species of Canadian 
timber, which we cannot dispense with, 
yellow pine for example, which is em- 
ployed for a variety of purposes, to which 

altic timber is not applicable. It must 
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come into this country, and to relinquish 
the revenue that would be derived from 
it, isa most imprudent proceeding. The 
course adopted with regard to the sugar 


duties is most censurable. When the 
enormous sum of 20,000,000/. was given 
to the West-India planters, there was no 
stipulation that their monopoly should be 
preserved, accordingly the duties on East- 
India and West-India sugar were soon 
after equalised. The duties on East-India 
and West-India rum were recently placed 
on a level. The present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the champion of the West- 
India interest, expostulated in vain. His 
eloquence appears to be more influential in 
the Cabinet, than it was last year in the 
House of Commons. As long as there 
existed an inequality of duty in East-India 
and West-India produce, the East and 
West Indians were strong antagonists ; 
but the duties having been equalised, they 
formed a junction in favour of monopoly; 
the Government here entered into their 
views, and have consulted their interests 
at the expense of the whole British com- 
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munity. The Import Duties committee 
entered into a very minute and most im- 

rtant consideration of the effects that 
would follow from a reduction of the duties 
on foreign sugar. Those duties are enor- 
mous; they amount to the sum of 63s. 
per cwt., while the duty on colonial sugar 
is only 24s. It was proved before the 
Import Duty committee, by witnesses, 
whose judgment is unimpeachable, that as 
the reduction, of the duty on coffee pro- 
duced a great increase of consumption and 
of revenue, the reduction of the duty on 
sugar would have the same effect, that to 
cheapen one of the necessaries of life would 
be of essential utility to the humbler 
classes, that sugar would be employed in 
various ways in which on account of its 
cost, it is now used ; that our commercial 
relations with the Brazils would be most 
advantageously extended and confirmed ; 
and that the demand for our manufactures 
would be considerably increased, and that 
an impulse would be given to the operative 
industry of the country. Mr. M‘Gregor 
stated, that the revenue might be increased 
by so large a sum as 3,000,000/., by a 
judicious alteration of the sugar duties. 
To that alteration the right hon. Baronet 
prefers an Income-tax, and among other 
objections to a change in the sugar duties, 
informs us, that he does not desire to give 
an impulse to slave labour. Yet, by a 
strange contradiction, he reduces the duty 
on foreign coffee, the produce of slave 
labour, and he permits Brazilian and Cuba 
sugar to be refined in England, and to be 
exported for consumption in those very colo- 
nies in which slavery has been suppressed. 
His tariff is in these particulars most es- 
sentially imperfect. In the case of such a 
tariff, the evils of an Income-tax ought not 
to be inflicted, and if any substantial 
argument can be adduced in favour of so 
odious a measure, it is in the existing 
deficiency that we must endeavour to dis- 
cover it. That a deficiency exists must 
be admitted and deplored, but those who 
are disposed to pronounce an unmeasured 
censure upon the Whig Government, as 
the occasion of that deficiency, ought to 
bear in mind, that from 1830 to 1836, the 
Whigs reduced taxes to the amount of 
6,000,000/., and that notwithstanding 
that great reduction, there was a surplus 
of revenue in that time of upwards of 
6,000,000/., so that no actual augmenta- 
tion of the national debt has taken place 
under the Whig Ministry. It was ima- 
gined, that the Tcries had reduced the 
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taxes to such an extent, before the acces- 
sion of the Whigs, that no opportunity 
would be afforded to their successors of 
diminishing the public burdens. I am 
very far from denying that the Tories 
deserve great praise for having, indepen- 
dently of the Income-tax, abolished seven- 
teen or eighteen millions of other taxes, 
but it seems extraordinary that when his 
predecessors began by repealing the In- 
come-tax, and then proceeded to remit 
other taxes to a vast amount, the right 
hon. Baronet should invert the order of 
proceeding, and as if the Income-tax were 
of all taxes the least onerous, the most 
popular and the most just, he should make 
it the object of predilection, and select it 
as the basis of his whole system of finance. 
What is the history of this Income-tax, 
which the right hon. Baronet prefers to 
every other impost? It was proposed by 
Mr. Pitt, in whose gigantic footsteps the 
right hon. Baronet, so far as taxation is 
concerned, seems disposed to tread, in the 
midst of a great emergency. The rights, 
liberties, institutions of England—the ex- 
istence, the life of England, were at stake. 
But Mr. Pitt did not, in enforcing the 
necessity of having recourse to an Income- 
tax, deliver a speech so elaborate as the 
right hon. Gentleman to the patriotism of 
Englishmen, he did not address any en- 
thusiastic adjunction. No wonder the 
funds at fifty-two, the mutiny at the Nore, 
a rebellion in Ireland, disaster abroad, 
treason at home, the armies of the French 
republic every where victorious,—these 
topics did not require any eloquence to 
set them off. Accordingly the Income- 
tax was adopted in 1798 without a dissen- 
tient voice, but four years after, so soon as 
the peace of Amiens had been concluded, 
Mr. Addington went down to the House 
of Commons, and declared that, as the 
Income-tax was a war tax, and ought to 
be reserved for the greatest emergencies, it 
gave him the utmost satisfaction to be 
able to announce that it should be forth- 
with repealed. But Sir Francis Burdett 
was not contented with this intimation, 
for on the 12th of April, in the same year, 
he said, that he was not satisfied that that 
tax should merely be repealed, but that 
some declaration should be placed on the 
records of Parliament with respect to it, 
that should ever afterwards stigmatise it 
as an infamous measure. The hon. Baro« 
net added, 


“The Income-tax has created an inquisi- 
torial power of the most partial, offensive, antl 
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cruel nature. The whole transactions of a life 
may be inquired into, family affairs laid open, 
and an Englishman, like a culprit, summoned 
ta attend commissioners, compelled to wait 
like a lacquey in their ante-chamber from day 
to day until they are ready to institute their 
inquisition into his property j put to his oath, 
after all perhaps disbelieved, surcharged, and 
stigmatised as perjured, without any redress 
from or appeal to a jury of his country. And 
it is worth remarking, too, that a little before 
the introduction of this unprincipled scheme 
of plunder, the law of perjury was altered, and 
the punishment made transportation to Botany 
Bay. Sir, the repeal of this tax is not a suffi- 
cient remedy for its infamy ; its principle must 
be stigmatised and branded.” 


Ido not quote this language because | 
attach any particular value to the opinions 
of the hon. Baronet, but because this 
Janguage is expressive of the public senti- 
ment in 1802, of which at that time the 
hon. Baronet was a vindicator. Hostilities 
having been re-commenced, it became ne- 
cessary to resort again to this calamitous 
impost, Disaster followed upon disaster, 
and in 1806, when in the battle of Auster- 
litz Austria had been struck down, when 
Prussia and Russia had been humbled to 
the dust, when to the progress of the great 
conqueror no obstacle seemed to be inter- 


posed—let the condition of England in 
1806 and in 1842 be compared—it became 
necessary to exact the Income-tax with 
still greater rigour, and that machinery 
was framed which the right hon. Baronet 


has selected as his model. The right hon. 
Baronet has adverted to some of the provi- 
sions in the bill introduced by Lord Henry 
Petty, but he omitted any reference to the 
concluding, and, in my mind, conclusive 
clause :— 

“ And be it further enacted, that this act 
shall commence and take effect from and after 
the 5th day of April, 1806, and, together with 
the duties therein contained, shall continue in 
force during the present war, and until the 
6th day of April next after the ratification of a 
definitive treaty of peace, and no longer.” 


During ten years England had ample 
experience of the fearful evils of this most 
obnoxious impost—of those evils the right 
hon. Baronet spoke somewhat lightly ; and 
such language was employed in reference 
to this tax, that it seems sufficiently clear 
that if once the blister is applied it will 
become perpetual, and the more it draws 
the more closely it will adhere. We have 
been told that there is no tax, indeed, 
which is not attended with inconvenience ; 
that no fair man can reasonably object 
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to a disclosure of his circumstances, 
and that the people of this country 
are too moral to yield to the pernicious 
influences with which it is supposed that 
an income-tax will be attended. With 
such showy plausibilities is the medica- 
ment, the bitter medicament, gilded by the 
adroit experimentalist by whom it is com- 
pounded. The impressions connected with 
the Income-tax are not so vivid as they 
were twenty-six years ago; hut there 
remains on record, and set forth in the 
history of Parliament, sufficient evidence 
to prove with what feelings of deep loath. 
ing the Income-tax was regarded by the 
great mass of the English people. Is it 
mere imagination to suggest that this tax 
is unjust, inquisitorial, and immoral? Did 
it not, while in operation, teem with evil ? 
Was it not fertile of falsehood and of fraud ? 
Was not the scrutiny which is inseparable 
from it an object of execration, and through 
the length and breadth of all the land was 
not a cry raised for its repeal, as if it were 
one of the greatest calamities which could 
be inflicted on the country? Are the 
statements set forth in the remarkable 
petition of the bankers, merchants, and 
traders of London, in 1816, against this 
tax mere invention? That petition was 
presented by Sir William Curtis, a man 
devoted to the Tory party, but who de- 
nounced the Income-tax, and said that it 
was a monstrous breach of faith to con- 
tinue it after the war had ceased. Sir 
James Shaw stated that he had attended 
the meeting, at which 22,000 of the citi- 
zens of London had assembled, and that 
the income-tax had been unanimously re- 
probated. Mr. Baring, the greatest mer- 
chant in the greatest mercantile country 
in the world (you have lately given evi- 
dence of your reliance on his judgment 
and his sagacity), concurred in the un- 
qualified condemnation of the Income-tax. 
Mr. Wilberforce, who had the morals of 
England so much at heart, pronounced a 
strong censure on this baneful impost. But 
in reading the speeches delivered in 1816, 
against the income-tax, | was not struck 
by any one of them more than by that of 
a man well acquainted with the interests 
of all classes of Englishmen, and to whom 
the right hon. Baronet must look back 
with a feeling of affectionate veneration— 
I allude to the late Sir Robert Peel. He 
said that it was utterly absurd to imagine 
that the Ipcome-tax which pressed upon 
the middle classes did not affect the hum- 
bler classes of the community, and he added 
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that an Income-tax, in his judgment, was 
the very worst—aye the very worst, which 
could be pro Such were the men 
by whom the continuance of the Income- 
tax was opposed. By whom was it sup- 
ported? By Mr. Vansittart and Lord 
Castlereagh. But Lord Castlereagh had 
a far more powerful case than the right 
hon. Baronet. England had borrowed 
one hundred millions in the two pre- 
ceding years; the repeal of the Income- 
tax would necessitate a loan of twelve 
millions for the then current year, and 
eight millions after. The country had not 
recovered from the fearful struggle from 
which it had come exhausted and breath- 
less—the effects of the war had not passed 
away, and under these circumstances Lord 
Castlereagh appealed to the country, to 
make a sacrifice for two years longer, and 
to make one last effort for the sustainment 
of the public credit. To his invocation 
the House of Commons were insensible, 
and it will be strange indeed, if in a re- 
formed Parliament—in a Parliament whose 
reform he to the last opposed—the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth should achieve that 
which in an unreformed Parliament, with 
all his influence and all his plausibility, 
Lord Castlereagh was not able to accom- 


plish. The motion for a continuance of 
the Income-tax was lost by a majority of 


thirty-seven. It was repealed, and in the 
succeeding years, up to the present period 
—independently of the Income-tax — 
twenty-three millions of taxes were re- 
mitted. In that enormous mass cannot 
the right hon. Baronet find some means of 
recruiting the finances of his country, 
without resorting to so fatal an expedient ? 
He does not choose, it is said, to renew 
those taxes which would press upon the 
comforts of the poor, whose “ignorant 
impatience of taxation” it is no longer 
judicious to provoke. It is almost unne- 
cessary to suggest that, as the late Sir 
Robert Peel observed, the tax which presses 
upon the middle classes must affect all those 
below them ; but how does the right hon. 
Baronet reconcile with his sympathy for 
the poor the maintenance of the great 
colonial interests, while so many thousands 
of poor operatives, cutters of corks, makers 
of shoes, gloves, bonnets, are sacrificed to 
the genius of free-trade with so relentless 
arigour? Let the interests of the poor 
be consulted, but by some means less in- 
equitable than an Income-tax. What can 
be more unjust than to lay the same tax 
upon the intellect of one man, and upon 
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the acres of another? Look first at the 
proprietor of great territorial possessions, 
encompassed with every advantage by which 
existence can be cheered, and life can be 
prolonged, in the daily enjoyment of the 
most healthful exercise, free from all mental 
pain, and exempt from every discomfort, 
excepting that which arises (to use a phrase 
of Edmund Burke) “from the laborious 
lassitude of having nothing to do,” secure 
of the permanent retention of his estates, 
and of transmitting to his progeny the 
splendid mansion and extensive domains, 
which through a long succession have 
come down to him. Turn from him, and 
look at the professional man, who is engaged 
from morning till night, and from night 
almost till the break of day, in the ex- 
hausting occupations from which his pre- 
carious subsistence is derived ; mark, not 
only the toil, the incessant toil which it is 
his destiny to suffer, but the wear and tear 
of the feelings, and of the faculties which 
he must needs undergo, the despondeney, 
the faintness of heart which at the ap- 
proach of the slightest ailment must come 
upon him, the sense of insecurity by which 
he must perpetually be haunted, the ap- 
prehension, the consuming solicitude that 
must beset him, lest by the gradual decay 
of his faculties, or the sudden loss of 
health, he may be deprived of the means 
of earning his livelihood, and those who 
are dearer to him than himself, may be 
reduced to destitution. Look, I say, at 
these two men, of whom I have presented 
to you no exaggerated delineation, and 
then do you—you, who are yourselves the 
inheritors of large possessions, you who 
are born to affluence—you, who have 
never known a care of to-morrow—do you 
‘*‘ who live at home at ease,” and know so 
little of dangers and the storms of adver- 
sity—do you, I say, declare whether it 
be just, whether it be fair, whether it be 
humane, that upon both these men, and 
in the same proportion, the same impost 
should be inflicted. Shall we levy the 
same contribution on a man with 10,0001, 
a year, and upon officers in the army and 
navy, poor clergymen who endeavour to 
educate their children as the children of 
gentlemen should be brought up, widows 
with miserable jointures, tradesmen, ar- 
tisans, small retailers who eke out a subs 
sistence from the petty business to which, 
for sixteen or seventeen hours out of the 
four-and-twenty, they are devoted? Is 
it right to tax them’as you do the great 
patricians of the land, and to force them 
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to discover upon oath what perhaps it 
most deeply concerns their just and legiti- 
mate pride that they should conceal? What 
can be more fearful, more humiliating than 
to make a confession of adversity to let 
a set of heartless functionaries into the 
secrets of calamity, and to lay misfortune 
bare? The commissioners are empow- 
ered to examine upon oath, and to re- 
pudiate the testimony which a man 
gives in his own favour. To what im- 
moral results must this practice lead? 
It has been suggested, that under our ex- 
isting system, oaths must frequently be ad- 
ministered, and that there is a good deal 
of swearing in the Excise. True; but is 
it judicious to extend through every rami- 
fication of society the spirit of the Excise, 
and to get up a struggle between the in- 
terests and the conscience of every man 
who is to be charged with this baneful 
impost ? The people of England are moral, 
but they have cause to pray that into 
temptation they may not be led. This tax 
is an immoral one; and, as I have heard 
in this House, when the rights and fran- 
chises of my countrymen were in question, 
a vehement denunciatiun against “ villain- 
ous perjury,” I trust that to the Irish 
hustings your abhorrence of perjury will 
not be confined ; that to its perpetration 
you will not supply incentives ; that as you 
are not, I hope, Pharisees in religion, you 
will not prove remorseless Publicans in 
finance ; and that you will not send forth a 
band of tax-gatherers through the king- 
dom, and arm them with the Gospel, that 
they may put the conscience of every honest 
man to the question ; while to every pre- 
varicator, every shuffler, every equivocator, 
every perjurer, an impunity, proportioned 
to his utter destitution of all principle, is 
scandalously secured. 1 am not in speaking 
thus guilty of any the least exaggeration 
of the evils of the Income-tax, for I find a 
warrant for every word that I have uttered 
in the reiterated statements contained in 
hundreds of petitions which in 1816 were 
piled upon the Table of the House of Com- 
mons, and of these statements no contra- 
diction was ever yet attempted. The evils 
of the Income-tax are so monstrous, that it 
is almost impossible to heighten them— 
they set hyperbole at defiance. But, at all 
events, of no exaggeration could any man 
in inveighing against the evils of the In- 
come-tax be possibly guilty, comparable to 
the exaggeration into which the right hon. 


Baronet allowed himself to be betrayed, 


when he indulged in a description so elo- 
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quent, but so highly coloured, of the dis- 
asters of his country. Remarkable as his 
speech was for a surplus of ability, it was 
not more conspicuous for talent than for 
the very exaggerated terms in which he 
permitted himself to describe the diffi. 
culties and dangers of England. If, Sir, 
at the close of that speech, some one, who 
had lived in sequestration from the world, 
and for the last five or six years had not 
heard of the events which have passed 
within that period, had chanced to have 
entered this House, he would, I think, 
have been tempted to exclaim—appalled 
by the right hon. Baronet’s magnificent 
peroration—‘‘ Good God, what has hap. 
pened! Is England brought to the verge 
of ruin? Has one greater than Napoleon, 
and of whom Napoleon was but the pre- 
cursor, appeared? Is the world in arms 
against England?—have her fleets been 
sunk in the ocean, and with Wellington at 
their head, have those legions that were 
once deemed invincible, at last given way?” 
What would be his surprise at hearing 
that the repose of Europe was undisturbed, 
that her Majesty had declared that she 
continued to receive assurances of the most 
friendly dispositions from all princes and. 
states that all the great powers had signed 
a common treaty for the preservation of 
the dominions of the Porte, and for the 
maintenance of peace; and that not very 
long ago another right hon. Baronet, the 
Secretary for the Home Department, had 
taken upon himself to state, as evidence of 
the influence of a Conservative Govern- 
ment in promoting peace, that the French 
minister had agreed to reduce the navy of 
France, and that wherever our eyes were 
turned prospects of cloudless felicity were 
disclosed. What! when a purpose is to be 
gained, shall one Minister announce, that 
under Tory auspices, the peace of Europe 
is secure ; and when money is to be got, is 
another Minister, or rather the master of 
the Ministers, to talk of the cannon, whose 
sound has not reached our ears, and to 
strike terror into the heart of the country 
with vague and appalling intimations! 
Contrast the speech of the right hon, Ba- 
ronet on the Income-tax with that which 
he delivered on the Corn-laws. The dis. 
tresses of the country were then, forsooth, 
transitory and evanescent—they arose from 
bad harvests, and the temporary difficulties 
of America ; and in the resources of Eng 
land, in her energy and elastic power, his 
confidence was unabated. I concur with 
him, and, thauk God, that we are not 
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come to such a pass, that the right hon. 
Baronet is justified in insisting upon the 
adoption of an impost, which hitherto (ex- 
cept in the midst of the most disastrous 
warfare) no Minister of England, except 
himself, has had the boldness to propose— 
which is fraught with such multifarious mis- 
chiefs, that the instant her great adversary 
had been subdued, England declared that 
she would no longer bear it, which, in its 
working, is admitted by its advocates to be 
most cruelly unjust—which establishes an 
inquisition almost as abominable as a reli- 
gious one, which multiplies oaths—makes 
as familiar as mere household words that 
awful attestation by which, as we speak 
the truth, we call on God to help us—con- 
yerts the Gospel into a mere implement of 
finance—prostitutes to purposes the most 
villifying that sacred book, which it is 
your boast that beyond all Christian na- 
tions you hold in reverence—which awards 
a premium to falsehood, and inflicts a 
penalty on truth—from which honesty 
cannot escape, and by which fraud cannot 
be caught, and which, of all the imposts 
which it is possible for a perverse ingenuity 
to devise, is the most prejudicial to the 
interests, offensive to the feelings, abhor- 
rent to the religious sentiments, and re- 
volting to the moral sense of the English 
people. 

During the cheers and counter-cheers 
which followed the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, 

Mr. Brotherton moved the adjournment 
of the debate, 

Sir R. Peel rose, and was about to ad- 
dress the House when he was interrupted 
by cries of adjourn, and it was intimated 
that the adjournment of the debate had 
been moved. 

Sir R. Peel: Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
ask whether or not any motion was made 
before I rose ? 

The Speaker said, that Mr. Brotherton 
had moved the adjournment of the debate. 

Sir R. Peel: I wish, Sir, to speak to 
the main question. I can of course speak 
to the question of adjournment, but I rose 
after the right hon. Gentleman under the 
impression that no motion had been made 
previously. I was about to address my- 
self, therefore, to the main question. 

Mr. Wason said, that the question of 
adjournment had been put before the 
right hon, Baronet rose. 

The Speaker said, that the hon. Member 
for Salford rose and moved the adjourn- 
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ment immediately after the right hon. 
Member had concluded his speech, and 
he put the question as soon as possible. 
When the right hon. Baronet rose to 
speak he asked the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford if he persevered in his motion, and 
the hon. Member answered in the affire 
mative. 

Sir R. Peel: If { address myself to the 
main question it may look like evasion, 
although [ presume I could, consistently 
with order, enter into the merits of the 
main question; but I should have to al- 
lege that I did so for the purpose of 
showing that the House ought not to ad- 
journ. If in doing that 1 could be sup- 
posed to show a bad precedent, or if it 
would appear that by that course I should 
be guilty of evasion, I will not in the po- 
sition that I stand, condescend to any 
such evasion. I therefore, ask you, Sir, 
whether I ought in strictness to confine 
myself to the question of adjournment ? 

The Speaker said, that of late years it 
had not been deemed necessary to adhere 
strictly to the question of adjournment 
under such circumstances. 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, if I am in order, if I 
am not chargeable with evasion or any 
bad precedent—I will then speak to the 
main question. With unabated confidence 
in the expediency and in the necessity of 
the proposal which I have made, I call 
on the House and upon the country to 
take an energetic and decided step for the 
purpose of rescuing this country from the 
calamity and disgrace which a continued 
indifference to and connivance at our 
financial difficulties are calculated to pro- 
duce. You rest your opposition to this 
measure upon double grounds. You say 
that I establish no sufficient necessity to 
warrant the proposal which I have made, 
but you also say, that even if the circum- 
stances of the country were such as to call 
for a decided step some other course should 
be pursued than resorting to direct taxation, 
and you charge me with exaggerating the 
financial difficulties of the country for the 
purpose of carrying this measure. Now 
l ene again repeat to you and to the 
countfy what the real position of this 
country is with respect to financial diffi- 
culties. I say this, that in the year 1836 
(the Melbourne Government having been 
restored to office in 1835) you came into 
the administration of the finances of two 
great empires under the dominion of her 
Majesty, one of which was this United 
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Kingdom, and the other the great empire 
in the East, where 100,000,000 of sub- 
jects are subjected to our sway. [** Con- 
Susion, cries of divide.”| I hope, Sir, that 
I may be allowed to proceed in the per- 
formance of my public duty, and in vindi- 
cating myself against the charge of over- 
rating the financial difficulties which we 
have to meet. In 1836 you had the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of two great 
empires, and the finances which you had 
to administer were then in this condition. 
In this country there was a surplus of 
revenue over expenditure of 1,376,000/., 
and in India there was a surplus of re- 
venue over expenditure of 1,556,000/. 
You entered therefore, on the performance 
of your duties with a net surplus in the 
finance of the two empires of 3,000,000/. 
of income above expenditure. How have 
you left it? Am I overrating difficulties. 
Well, you found in that year (1836) a sur- 
plus of revenueof 3,000,000/., and you left 
a deficit of 5,000,000/. in the year ending 
the 5th of April, 1842. The financial de- 
ficit of the United Kingdom in that year 
is 2,570,000/., and the deficit revenue of 
India for the year ending at that period is 
2,430,000/, Therefore [ am justified in 
Stating that you found, when you came to 
administer those finances, a surplus of 
revenue, amounting to 3,000,000/., and in 
the year on which you quitted office, you 
left a deficit, which it is my duty to at- 
tempt to supply, of no lessthan 5,000,000/. 
The difference between the finances of 
the country, therefore, from the time you 
undertook the charge of those finances 
until you quitted office is against the 
country, and against its credit 8,000,0002. 
If, thea, I have substantiated that differ- 
énce and the existence of that deficiency, 
have I overrated the necessities of the 
country? You do not believe, perhaps, 
that the financial difficulties of India will 
recoil upon you; but if you think so, I 
shall convince you that the time is ap- 
proaching when you will know by expe- 
rience that such a position on your part 
cannot be maintained. You commenced 
in 1836, in a time of peace, with a surplus 
of 3,000,000/., and _ notwithstanding 
that, you have left the country with 
the present deficiency of 5,000,000. 
Sir, there was a minister of this country 
who, in speaking of the financial affairs of 
it, delivered this opinion— 

“To enter upon the financial year with a 
deficiency of 1,000,000/. was what he hoped 
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no minister of this great nation would ever 
consent to, and.no House of Commons would 
ever sanction. The necessary consequence of 
such a proceeding would ”— 


This minister was speaking of a deficit 
of only 1,000,000. 


“ The necessary consequence of such a pro- 
ceeding would be to make the faith of the 
courtry suspected at home, to diminish its 
reputation abroad, and to place us in sucha 
situation as would necessarily deprive us of the 
high and noble position whith we had hitherto 
held among the nations of the world.” 


The minister who delivered those senti- 
ments in speaking of the deficit of a single 
million is reported to have been Lord John 
Russell, You began with a surplus: you 
acknowledge that the existence of a sure 
plus is necessary to the maintenance of 
public credit. Proposals ate made which 
find most eloquent advocates, for the res 
mission of taxation. You had then, I say, 
a surplus amounting to a million and a 
half. A proposal was made to reduce 
taxation—taxation, too, bearing injuri- 
ously on the lower classés—bearing inju- 
riously on the industry—beating injuti- 
ously also on the property, of the country! 
but the minister, sensible of the evil of 
having a deficienty in the revenue—of 
having a deficiency for a single year of 4 
single million in the amount of his incomé 
to meet his expenditure, told you that no 
minister fit to goveri this great eountry 
would commence his financial year with 4 
deficit ; for, if he did, he would diminish 
the security of credit at home, and the 
respect due to the cotintry abroad, and 
would thus deprive us of that high station 
which we had so long enjoyed among the 
nations of the world. Now when I pre« 
sent to you a deficit of 3,000,000/. in 
yout expenditure at hume, and show you 
that you have a deficit of 2,500,000/. in 
addition in another hemisphere, you tell 
me thatI am over-rating the difficulties of 
the country. And I tell you that that is the 
natural consequences of conniving at such 
a state of things as you have for some 
time past been enduring. And then you 
tell me in turn, that after having incurred 
an enormous national debt to the amount 
of 800,000,000/. there is no great harm 
in making to that debt the small addition 
of 2,000,000/. more, Do not deceive your- 
selves—do not attempt to deceive others 
by such pretences; be not deterred from 
making the exertions which the occasion 
requires; for if you are, then will the 
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prophecy of the noble Lord be fulfilled, 
that the credit of the country will be sus- 
spected, and you will descend with incon- 
ceivable rapidity from your present high 
and exalted station. ‘ Oh, but we have 
met with no disaster,” say the hon, Gen- 
tlemen, on the other side. No disaster ! 
When had you before in the whole cycle 
of your history any disaster like that 
which had befallen you in Affghanistan ! 
A disaster, which I admit is not irreparable 
—a disaster which I trust will be speedily 
repaired by the spirit and vigour of your 
counsels, and by the gallant exertions of 
your armies; but when did you ever read 
in the history of England of such a whole- 
sale slaughter as that which has recently 
befallen your forces, and which a single 
individual has escaped to narrate, His 
letter has appeared in all the newspapers. 
Here is what that individual writes :— 


“ My life has been saved in a most won- 
derful manner, and I am the only European 
who has escaped from the Cabul army (al- 
though we have heard of two having been 
taken by the enemy, it is very doubtful if they 
will be spared), Two natives only have 
teached this place, making, with myself, three 
persons out of an army of 13,000.” 


Do you yet know the whole extent of 
Have you 


your loss in Affghanistan ? 
not lost 10,000 men since the commence- 
ment of your operations in that country ? 
The loss, I again say, is not irreparable ; 
every effort ought to be made, and every 


effort shall be made to restore it. And 
shall we not have the means of doing so? 
How can we judge of the moral effects of 
these occurrences ? Recollect what efforts 
it may be necessary for you to make for 
the purpose of retaining that great empire, 
which depends less upon your physical 
force than upon the moral power which 
you exercise over its numberless inhabi- 
tants. If some decisive effort must be 
nade for the rescue of the troops who are 
still left in Affghanistan—if some strenuous 
Measures must be taken for the reparation 
of that great disaster—if some glorious 
feat of arms must be achieved for the 
retrieval of that temporary slur which has 
been cast upon your commanders and 
your forces—if that must be done, can- 
hot you pérceive the positive necessity 
of your making here at home some vi- 
gorous exertions for the sake of sup- 
porting Government in those efforts 
which you admit that it is absolutely 
requisite that the Government should take. 
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Have I said enough to convince you that 
the difficulties under which we now la- 
bour, and which we are bound speedily to 
remove, may require on your parts great 
exertions—I mean great exertions both in 
a military and in a financial point of view; 
and shall I receive as a sufficient answer 
to my statement an extract from the 
Queen’s speech at the commencement of 
the Session, stating that we have no Eu- 
ropean war to dread? Because dangers 
are at a distance, may we safely disregard 
them? With these disasters before us, 
let us now proceed to consider what is the 
measure to which this country will re- 
sort in order to meet them, or what 
is the measure which, when proposed by 
Government, it will consent to adopt! 
There is now a deficit of three millions 
in your expenditure at home. Do you 
entertain any sanguine hope that in the 
course of the next year, in the present 
complexion of your affairs, you can by any 
reduction in your estimates or your estab- 
lishments accomplish a saving to that 
amount? I do not think that any man 
is sanguine enough to entertain such an 
idea. I also think that your deficiency is 
not a temporary deficiency. Now, if you 
are determined not to resort to direct tax- 
ation, are you prepared to submit to an 
indefinite amount of indirect taxation as a 
substitute for it? I have ptoposi:d to you 
a tax on income, from which all persons 
whose income is less than 1502. a year 
are to be exempt. I propose to you a tax 
which has hitherto been reserved for time 
of war, but as the hon. Member for 
Coventry justly observed, it would be 
mere misetable political pedantry, to in- 
sist that war was the only necegsity in 
which an Income-tax would be justifiable. 
The question really is, whether the politi- 
cal necessity is of such magnitude and 
urgency as justifies its imposition. Now, 
the noble Lord proposes as a substitute 
for that Income-tax the budget wf last 
year. Now, the noble Lord nevet: could 
have proposed that substitute under the 
notion that war was the only cause which 
could justify the imposition of an In come- 
tax. The noble Lord could nevér have 
thought that there might not be a political 
necessity in time of peace,—and I speak 
not only of an European peace, but of a 
general peace,—when all the pélitieal 
horizon was undefaced by a cloud—in 
which an Income-tax might not be per- 
fectly justifiable. Because in the year 
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1833, when Lord Althorp was beaten 
upon the malt-tax, and when a proposal 
was made for the repeal of the house and 
window-tax, Lord Althorp proposed, and 
the noble Lord supported, an abstract 
resolution to this effect, that if a deficit 
in the revenue were caused by that reso- 
lution, the only alternative to which the 
Government could resort would be a 
property-tax. Yes! a property-tax. That 
was the expedient proposed by the Go- 
vernment of which the noble Lord was a 
Member, for the purpose of dissuading 
the House of Commons from reducing the 
house and window-tax. The property-tax 
was allied with an Income-tax, and iv the 
resolution, it was stated, not that you 
would resort to the sugar duties—not 
that you would resort to the timber duties 
—not that you would resort to the 
corn duties—but that your only alterna- 
tive was a property and an Income-tax. 
When a great party supported that reso- 
lution, is it possible either for you who 
were its leader or for you who were its 
members, now to turn round and tell me 
that a property-tax is not a justifiable tax 
in time of peace? Could I, after reading 
what Sir Henry Parnell, your chairman of 
a finance committee, has placed upon his 
record in his different financial works— 
could I, after reading the opinions of Lord 
Althorp and of Mr. P. Thomson upon 
that occasion, believe that as a necessary 
consequence of my present proposal I 
should be exposed to this determined op- 
position from the different Members of the 
late Administration? ‘‘Oh,” said the 
noble Lord, “ you might have had recourse 
to other measures of taxation ; you might, 
for instance, have placed a legacy duty 
upon real property.” Suppose that I had 
argued with myself thus :-—‘* Let me con- 
sider the propriety of imposing the legacy- 
duty om real property. If I propose it, 
shall I have the support of the late Go- 
vernment?” Well, what do I find upon 
record in the debates of the year 1840, 
on thal very proposition which the noble 
Lord now suggests that I might have 
brought forward? I find his own Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in the year 1840, 
using this language :— 

“My hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) says, that 
instead of taking the taxes as I propose, the 
Government ought to have moved a legacy- 
duty ot real property. I will not go into the 
details or the modes in which my hon. Friend 
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proposes to put that tax on, because my ob- 
jection is to the principle of the tax.” 


That, I repeat, was the language of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the year 
1840. Supposing, then, that I had now 
brought forward this measure, and had 
calculated upon the imposition of a legacy 
duty on real property as one of the means 
of meeting the deficiency for the present 
year, should I not have been met imme- 
diately with the suggestion that the pro- 
perty-tax would be a much more expedient 
tax to propose? Should I not have been 
told that the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had placed on record his opposi- 
tion not only to the detail, but also to the 
principle of the measure? The noble 
Lord, I repeat, suggests two measures in 
lieu of mine —one for the remission of the 
duties upon corn, another for the impo- 
sition of a legacy duty on Janded property. 
[An hon. Member: An increase of the 
assessed taxes.] Ay, and an increase of 
the assessed taxes. I hope that my agri- 
cultural Friends, who have been described 
by the noble Lord this evening as having 
heads partaking of the heavy nature of 
the clay which they cultivate, will not 
forget the nature of these three proposals. 
And here I may be permitted to step 
aside for a moment, and ask, if I had 
spoken in such terms of any manufacturing 
opponents of mine—if I had used such 
language of any of the manufacturers who 
speak disparagingly of me, what would 
have been said of my arrogance and pre- 
sumption? If I had spoken of any class 
of men as the noble Lord spoke of the 
agricultural class, which has offended him, 
I wonder what would have been the terms 
of reproach heaped upon me for the use 
of such contumelious language. I con- 
fess that I am surprised, when I hear from 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite, that my 
agricultural friends feel it necessary to vin- 
dicate themselves because they have given 
me their support. At one time they are 
charged with having broken the pledges 
which they gave to their constituents; 
and yet the sound of that charge is 
scarcely extinct, when I am told, as I 
was in the debate last night, that in 
bringing forward my new Corn-law, I had 
considered exclusively the advantage of 
the agricultural interest. Did you not, 
when I brought this Corn-law forward, 
receive it with insult and derision? Why, 
you cannot charge me with being sub- 
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servient to the agricultural interest, and 
at the same time charge the agricultural 
interest in this House with having for- 
feited all the pledges which they gave to 
their constituents on the hustings, because 
they were too subservient to me? These 
two charges are inconsistent with each 
other. I repeat again, that the only relief 
proposed for the country by the noble 
Lord consists of a fixed duty of 8s. on 
corn, an increase of the assessed taxes, 
and an imposition of a legacy duty on 
real property. First of all, with regard 
toa fixed duty of 8s. on corn. But that 
tax has already been negatived by the 
House, and must at all times be a pre- 
carious source of revenue; for in case of 
a favourable harvest, no corn would be 
imported, and there would then be no 
revenue at all, [ come now to consider 
the expediency of increasing the assessed 
taxes. What increase is it that you 
would propose? You have lately in- 
creased them 10 per cent. I much doubt 
whether a great deal might not be said in 
favour of a property-tax as against an 
increase in the assessed taxes. If it be 
objected to a property-tax, that it di- 
minishes the comforts of the poor by 
reducing the fund for their employment, I 
think 1 can show that assessed taxes are 
liable to the same imputation; and when 
the noble Lord proposes to resort to 
assessed taxes as a means of supplying 
this deficiency in the revenue, I think | 
could show him that every addition he 
made to assessed taxes would be more 
prejudicial in its effect on the labouring 
and industrious classes than a property 
tax. But observe, if you choose to supply 
your revenue by assessed taxes, how are 
you to exempt certain parties—pro- 
fessional men for instance. You charge 
against a property tax that the income 
from professions is rated under it in the 
same proportion as that applied to the 
profits of manufacture, or the interest of 
capital. Increase the assessed taxes, and 
then parties would be liable to the same 
charge, You do not allow them to go 
free of the house-tax, the window-tax, or 
any other assessed tax which it may be 
asserted (as in the case of the professional 
man) to their respectability to be rated to. 
And let it not be forgotten that the 
higher you raise the assessed taxes, the 
greater you make the temptation to quit 
this country, Here is a great proprietor, 
of 50,0002. or 60,0002. a year, Tax his 
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house 20 per cent., and you cannot prevent 
his closing it, and you thus add an ad- 
ditional temptation to repair to a foreign 
capital, where he finds himself free from 
asessed taxes. By the measure I pro- 
pose, I reach him by means of an Income 
tax. I touch his landed property through 
the intervention of his tenantry; and if 
he have no tenants, I affect him through 
the funds. He may go abroad, but he is 
subjected to the charges he ought to bear 
in meeting the difficulties of the country. 
But tax his windows, or his house, and he 
will dismiss his establishment, and reduce 
the demand for productive labour by 
going to Milan, Rome, or Paris. The 
noble Lord will not touch him there; but 
I shall. The noble Lord, however, will 
visit clergymen and widows, and all those 
who have not the means of travelling, 
with his impost. And just in proportion 
as he creates encouragement to go abroad 
by an exemption from the tax, does he 
press more severely on those who remain 
at home, and cannot relieve themselves 
from contributing to the necessities of the 
state. But the noble Lord would resort 
to his old nostrum of the timber duties to 
supply the deficiency in the revenue. 
What does the hon. Member for Coventry, 
who is as free from the mere trammels of 
party as any man in this House—what 
does the hon. Member for Coventry state 
upon that subject? He has said dis- 
tinctly that he approves of my proposal 
with respect to timber more than of the 
proposal of the noble Lord. Now, if 
there be any article which enters more 
into the common consumption of the 
people than another, and which ought if 
possible to be exempted from taxation, it 
is this very article of timber. The proofs 
which I have had laid before me of the 
effects which the cheapening of timber 
would produce in the encouragement of 
local improvements, and in the promotion 
of the building of bridges and of piers, are 
so convincing and overwhelming, that it 
is almost impossible to resist the necessity 
of reducing the duties on timber, What 
increased sources of employment will not 
the measure open to the manufacturing 
classes? We hear of the distress of the 
shipping interest—of the immense im- 
portance, commercially and politically, of 
reviving the prosperity of that interest. 
How can we do so more effectually than 
by facilitating the purchase of timber? 
If we _— the ship-builder here to com: . 
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pete with the ship-builder abroad to how 
many men shall we not give employment ? 
What vast sources of maritime strength 
may we not expect to accrueto us. Has 
not the high price of timber been a great 
impediment to the construction of houses? 
Has it not affected the very mode of 
building? What has been its influence 
upon the construction of cottages? Now, 
I desire to know from the noble Lord 
opposite, and I beg to ask hon. Members 
generally, whether any one who has 
looked at the reports laid before this 
House can for a moment doubt, that the 
alteration in the timber duties can prove 
otherwise than a great boon to the people 
of Ireland? I take the cottages of the 
poor in Ireland, I ask any hon. Member 
who has read the evidence laid before 
the House on that subject to say, if that 
evidence does not contain the strongest 
possible proof that no want is more 
severely felt in Ireland than the want of 
timber? The high duty also operates 
most injuriously upon British fishermen. 
Owing to the better construction of their 
boats, the foreign fishermen enjoy a 
monopoly of fishing in deep seas. Reduce 


the price of timber, and you at once 


enable our fishermen to compete with 
them, and thus give the means of em- 
ployment to a large number of men. 
An hon. Member opposite says we ought 
to make Canada an integral part of the 
empire ; and immediately after, he pro- 
posed that we should put an additional 
duty on timber the produce of that colony. 
I purpose that Canadian timber shall 
enter into fair competition with the timber 
of this country, whilst I retain a duty of 
30s. upon Baltic timber, which I hope 
will be sufficiently protective of that of 
Canada. By adopting my proposition 
with respect to timber, we shall increase 
the demand for productive industry, 
whilst, at the same time, we shall in- 
directly increase the revenue. I admit 
that the effect of my measure will 
be to cause an immediate loss of 
revenue, and that, on the contrary, an 
increase of revenue would probably 
result from the adoption of the noble 
Lord’s plan; but still I think that mine 
is superior to that of the noble Lord. 
Now, with respect to sugar, the noble 
Lord mistakes if he supposes that, when 
I referred to articles upon which a reduc- 
tfon of duty had not led to a correspond- 
ing increase of revenue, and that we could 
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not hope to realise any immediate advan. 
tage from pursuing a similar course on the 
present occasion, I was referring to sugar, 
I never denied that the consequence of 
reducing the duty upon foreign sugar 
must be an increase of revenue. I said 
before that that was not my objection to 
the proposition of the noble Lord. If the 
proposition were made now to retain the 
existing duty upon British sugar, and to 
reduce the duty on foreign sugar to 36s, 
I would oppose it. If we must deal with 
sugar, I think the way in which we ought 
to deal with it is by making a considerable 
reduction of duty as well with respect to 
colonial produce as to foreign produce, 
Why have I dealt so liberally with respect 
to timber, but because I want the profit 
arising from the reduction of duty to be 
obtained by the consumer, It is infinitely 
Wetter to deal on a large scale with great 
articles of consumption, and to make a 
great reduction of duty, in order that the 
consumer may obtain the advantage of it 
than, as has been done in some cases, to 
reduce the duty, so that we lose the reve- 
nue and put the profit in the pocket of the 
wholesale dealer. I never doubted that 
the noble Lord might make a proposal 
with respect to sugar, which would have 
the effect of increasing the revenue. I 
must say, however, that we, last year, 
realised as much revenue from sugar, in 
consequence of the increased produce of 
our own colonies, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Baring) expected to 
obtain from the reduction of duty on fo- 
reign sugar. That, I admit, is not a 
decisive argument against the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposition because the prin+ 
ciple of that was competition. The ground 
on which I opposed it was that, after the 
sacrifice we had made for the abolition of 
slavery, it would not redound to the 
honour or credit of the country to permit 
the introduction of sugar, the produce of 
slave colonies, without an effort, at least, 
to obtain some corresponding concession 
with respect to the slave-trade, I must 
say that, without closing my eyes in the 
slightest degree to the advantages to be 
derived from reducing the price of ugar, 
I do think, in the present state of the 
controversy with other countries in respect 
to the slave-trade, and seeing the suspi- 
cien which is most unjustly thrown upon 
our motives, if we were now for mere 
pecuniary considerations, for the first time, 
to admit sugar the produce of Cuba and 
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the Brazils, without having said one word 
with respect to any stipulation as to the 
slave-trade, we could not continue to 
maintain the character and influence which 
we now possess. This, 1 know, that men 
‘whose motives are entirely disinterested 
and free from any suspicion, such as Dr. 
Lushington, Sir Fowell Buxton, and some 
of those who have taken a most active 
part in respect to the abolition of the slave- 
trade, protested in the strongest terms 
against the admission of foreign sugar 
without any stipulation being made with 
respect to the slave-trade, and would not 
foreign nations refer to the testimony of 
those Gentlemen, given against the in- 
terests of party, if we, for mere pecuniary 
consideration, should admit sugar the 
produce of slave-labour. What was the 
course pursued by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Lord Mayor of Dublin? He 
gave notice that no foreign sugar should 
be allowed to be imported except from 
colonies where slavery did not exist, and 
he abstained from bringing it forward 
only because it would have interfered with 
the provisions of the reciprocity treaties. 
Lord Brougham expressed similar opinions, 
It was said, that we took cotton and coffee 
which were the produce of slave-labour ; 
but there was this to be observed, that we 
had always taken those articles, whilst it 
was proposed that we should now for the 
first time begin to take sugar the produce 
of slave-labour. These were the argu- 
ments which the right hon, Gentleman 
opposite opposed in 1840 to the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member for Wigan for 
admitting slave-grown sugar. The noble 
Lord alluded mysteriously to other taxes 
which might be resorted to, but he has 
taken care not to name them. I hope the 
labouring classes will observe that the 
noble Lord threatens them with renewing 
some of the taxes which have been repealed 
during the last twenty years, for that was 
his object in referring to them. Looking, 
then, at the whole of the arrangements 
which I have made—looking at the taxes 
which I propose to lay on, and at those 
which I intend to remove—I do think 
myself warranted in saying that I have 
done all that could be accomplished for 
the working man, and most especially do 
I say this when I remember that I have 
exempted from the tax all incomes below 
1591, a-year. Supposing I were to at- 
tempt to raise revenue by increasing the 
duties on other articles of general use and 
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consumption—supposing that such was my 
object, what are the articles that could be 
selected? They are salt, leather, beer. 
I entertain no doubt but that I could, by 
taxing these articles, raise revenue, as well 
as I could by the proposal of an Income- 
tax. But, Sir, I require more than what 
is necessary to meet the deficiency under 
which we at present labour. Look at the 
state of the country with reference to 
foreign nations. Look at the war in India 
and China. We have to send six regi- 
ments to India, in order to maintain the 
honour and power of this country. This 
is attended with no little expense. Again, 
it should be borne in mind that as yet we 
have not come to the House for the sup- 
plemental estimates. I say the House - 
ought to bear in mind these facts. It is 
not merely the deficiency with which we 
have to deal. The noble Lord says cor- 
rectly that the deficiency this year is 
2,500,000/., and that I propose, by the 
proceeds of the Income-tax and by the 
tariff, to obtain the sum of 4,381,0002. 
That is my proposal. In doing this it is 
my intention to apply a great portion of 
the surplus to the remission of other taxes, 
which press heavily upon the country, as 
well as to the removal of the duties upon 
other articles which interfere with the pro- 
ductive industry of the nation. Sir, I 
consider, in proposing the adoption of an 
Income-tax thatI give a great boon to the 
country—to the productive industry of the 
country—to the manufacturing, commer- 
cial, and trading interests of this nation. 
That is the measure which I, on the part 
of the Government, have thought it my 
duty to submit to Parliament. J wish 
this to be known, not only in the House 
of Commons, but I wish it to go forth to 
the country. I think the country ought 
clearly to understand my proposition. I 
think they ought to see through the mo- 
tives of those who have raised an opposi- 
tion to it. Constant references have been 
made to the tariff which has been pro- 
posed. By that tariff the duty upon arti- 
cles of sustenance is to be greatly reduced, 
and I also propose to admit what had 
previously been totally prohibited. I really 
hope that hon. Friends of mine connected 
with the manufacturing as well as with the 
agricultural interest will suspend their 
judgment and opinion until I have an 
opportunity of stating fully, fairly, and 
explicitly my case. With reference. t0 
my —— as regards the importa- 
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tion of live cattle, and the reduced 
duty on salted and dried meats, I 
do not despair of being able to show to 
the House clear, convincing, and satisfac- 
tory reasons for that portion of my tariff. 
I think I can demonstrate to the House 
that the price of meat has for a number 
of years been progressively increasing in 
this country. I mean to show, that al- 
though my duties are low, I cannot dis- 
— with the Income-tax. I ask hon. 

embers to pause. You will not act 
wisely if you give way to needless alarm. 
If you appeal to your own consciences on 
the subject, I feel perfectly satisfied that 
you will not abandon me in consequence 
of the Income-tax. I again ask you to 
suspend your judgments until I have an 
opportunity of bringing before you the 
whole of my case. I shall show you that, 
in other countries in Europe, the same 
scarcity of meat—the same inconvenience 
exists. I shall show you that in France 
the human population has increased far 
beyond the proportion of the growth of 
cattle; and that an extraordinary rise in 
the priceof meat has consequently occurred 
there. I shall show, from documents which 
you cannot controvert, a gradual diminu- 
tion in the consumption of meat per head 
throughout France, I shall show you the 
high price of cattle—that France is an 
importing country—and that, so far from 
that great and powerful empire, containing 
a population of 33,000,000—so far from 
that being a country that can inundate 
you with cattle, if there is a country from 
which cattle can be drawn, she will be 
your rival in the purchase of cattle. I will 
also show, that there is no ground of ap- 
prehension from Belgium or Holland, and 
that the grounds of apprehension are 
limited to a very narrow district in Europe. 
I will attempt also to show that the im- 
portation of foreign cattle, should it take 
place, would be a benefit to the agricul- 
tural, as well as to every other class in 
the country—that it will prove a great 
public advantage. Sir, I thought it right 
to state to the House the view which 1 
take of the tariff, before I call on it to pass 
the vote for the Income-tax. I know the 
alarm that has been raised throughout the 
country—the efforts that have been made 
to disturb the public mind. No wonder 
that some alarm should have been excited 
when, amongst other devices, a printed 
proposition is circulated throughout the 
city of York, offering to supply meat from 
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Hamburgh at 3d. per pound under the 
modified tariff, while, at the same moment, 
the price of meat in Hamburgh itself ig 
5d. a pound. I know, too, that the minds 
of the farmers have been agitated and dis- 
turbed, but I feel convinced that the ap. 
prehensions caused by the tariff are greatly 
overcharged. I cannot and do not wish 
to deny, that great reductions are proposed 
by it; but though I do not now mean to 
enter further into detail upon the subject, 
I must again declare my conviction that 
these reductions will be productive of great 
advantage to the agricultural, as well as 
the manufacturing and commercial classes, 
Well, Sir, I presume the noble Lord will 
not quarrel with the relaxations proposed 
upon the import duties on coffee. These 
relaxations are to the amount of 100,000, 
yearly. That, however, will be allowed 
to be a fair proposition. [An hon. Mem. 
ber: “Oh, oh!”) I try, Sir, to maintain 
my temper amidst the various and con- 
flicting attacks that are made—the em- 
barrassing positions in which hon. Gea- 
tlemen would wish to place me. But when 
I am met by these free traders, who have 
beenalwaysclamouring for free-trade—who 
say, you ought to remove these prohibitions 
—who say, the manufacturing interest 
wants no protection—when, upon my pro- 
posing to make reductions, I am met by 
these persons with the argument, that | 
have selected certain unfortunate men as 
the victims of free-trade—this is a height 
of inconsistency which cannot well be 
surpassed. I am told by these free traders 
that my reductions are needless --that | 
might have retained the respective duties 
of 10d. and 5d. And this is said after all 
we have heard about the great increase in 
the consumption. After the proofs that 
have been offered that the beverage is su- 
perseding all others, is it fair, after these 
statements, to tell me now that I may as 
well have retained the 10d. and 5d. duties, 
and prevented a loss to the revenue of 
100,000/.? Again, with reference to the 
duties on timber, Mr. Deacon Hume, a 
gentleman whose opinions hon. Gentle- 
men opposite profess to hold in so much 
reverence, said that timber was a raw ma- 
terial of surpassing importance to this 
country, and that our conduct with regard 
to it was like the folly of France in ex- 
cluding iron, He said, you have coal, 
you have iron, and you want only w 

to possess all the elements for being one 
of the most prosperous countries on the 
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face of the earth; and after this declara- | 


tion of opinion, joined to the sentiments 
professed by so many Gentlemen opposite, 
I am now to be told that the relaxation of 
the timber duties is a needless sacrifice. 
So it is with respect to other articles in- 
cluded in the tariff. Allusions of this kind 
of his hon. Friend had been made to them, 
not, I trust, merely in a factious spirit, 
but, perhaps, for the purpose of faining 
the advantage in debating the Income-tax. 
But I believe that the good sense and dis- 
crimination of the people of this country 
will approve of the steps we have taken 
for the reduction of the duties on articles 
of subsistence and raw materials used in 
manufactures, These are the principles 
upon which I propose the present measure 
to the House, and on which it is my in- 
tention to submit the other measures which 
Ihave announced, The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has said, that the measure is full of 
inequalities. But 1 would ask, what 
rigorous and comprehensive measure of 
taxation could be proposed without being 
liable to the same charges? You must 
either resort to direct or indirect taxation, 
It is but a comparison of evils. I have 


never denied that a good deal of incon- 


venience arising from the inquiries that 
must be instituted into the properties of 
men is unavoidable from the imposition of 
an Income-tax. You may modify or mi- 
tigate the inconvenience, but you are 
bound to give the honest as much security 
as you can, that they do not have to pay 
more on account of the misconduct of 
the dishonest. A certain degree of 
inquisitorial scrutiny is, therefore, in- 
separable from an Income-tax. But the 
right hon. Gentleman admits that if a tax 
be levied on realised property it should 
be levied on income also. He will not 
consent to separate income. Those, 
however, who are in favour of a tax on 
realised property cannot consistently vote 
for the noble Lord’s motion, and as his 
resolution is pointed as much against a 
tax upon realised property as against 
income, when the right hon. Gentleman 
paints in such glowing and eloquent 
colours the position of the man labour- 
ing for subsistence by the exercise of his 
intellect, and on whom my proposition 
would call for a contribution proportioned 
to his income, I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether his sympathy would 
Bot be equally called forth on behalf of 
such a man by the imposition of a house 
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or window tax? If, Sir, I possessed the 
eloquent imagination of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I could point out in equally 
glowing terms the position of such a man 
reduced to the melancholy alternative of 
avoiding the window-tax by closing up 
his windows, or of paying the law out 
of his scanty income—I might paint that 
man’s misery when he saw his children 
sitting round him, and no alternative 
but either to submit to the impost, or to 
injure the health of those he loved by 
closing the windows, shutting out the 
light of day, and the access of air. An 
eloquent man might draw these pictures of 
hardship with respect to any tax that 
could be imposed. But suppose I had 
submitted a plan of increased assessed 
taxes. It would be easy to prove to the 
noble Lord, that the consequence of that 
increase might lead to severe priva- 
tion. But if I offer to tax the incomes 
of men, such as the right hon. Gentle- 
man has described, and I call upon a 
man for a contribution which, if that 
income amount to 300/. will be rather more 
than 8/., and if, in lieu of that, I can pre- 
sent him with a reduction in the cost of 
living, that I shall compensate him for the 
full amount of his contribution I levy upon 
him—if I can give him cheaper food, if I 
can give him cheaper furniture, if I can 
give kim articles of comparative luxury ata 
cheaper rate—which is the best proposal for 
relief, that I should ask for him to contri- 
bute 8/., and that I should restore 102. by 
means of the diminished cost of living, or 
that I should enable the rich man to escape 
the impost by going abroad, and leave 
him who must necessarily remain at home 
subject to increased taxation? JT do not 
deny the disadvantages of circumstances, 
but feeling the necessity, not only on 
account of our political necessities, which 
I will not exaggerate, but which I say are 
reparable, which I am certain the spirit 
and energy of this country will repair, but 
which in order to repair speedily, will re- 
quire great exertion from you, I call upon 
you to make that exertion, and the first step 
you take towardsrecovery—the first demon- 
stration of your willingness, will be half the 
victory. If you are afraid to submit to 
sacrifices—if you paint in glowing colours 
the miserable condition of those who are 
to pay taxes—if you say it is better to go 
on on the present system, increasing the 
debt a little more, funding at 91—Why 
are the 3 per cents. at 912 Who hag 
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made them 91? Public credit is high— 
the funds have risen—and say you, ‘‘ You 
can have a loan easily now.” Oh, you 
miserable financiers. [Laughter and 
cheers.) I beg pardon, if, in the heat of 
debate, I have used a word that may give 
offence. But the funds are high, because 
you have shown a disposition not to resort 
to a system of Joans in a time of peace. 
The funds have risen ; but throw out my 
Tncome-tax, aud ask for a fresh loan to 
cover your deficiency in the revenue, and 
you will see the force of the argument, 
that because the funds are at 91, you may 
wait a little longer and have a loan. No, 
-that will depress the funds—that will 
prove a visionary scheme—and have the 
effect of sinking the funds. Funds are 
high while you maintain public credit, and 
all our disasters may be repaired, while 
there is a conviction, that you are willing 
to meet your difficulties. The noble Lord 
taunted me and others who have expressed 
their intention to support me, because | 
said, in proposing these measures, not 
only that I proposed them with the cordial 
concurrence of my Colleagues, and with 
their united responsibility, but I said, what 
was superfluous, perhaps, that the decision 
of the House on the great outline and 


principle of those measures must neces- 
sarily decide the fate of the Administra- 


tion. And would it not be perfectly 
legitimate for men who differ on various 
points, and entertain doubts on several 
questions, seeing that the fate of great 
interests are involved, if they have confi- 
dence in a Government, to demonstrate 
that confidence, by waiving their private 
opinions, and giving their support to that 
Government whose principles they gene- 
rally approve, but from whose individual 
measures they may differ in some respects, 
thinking it better in this crisis of affairs to 
trust them than men who are at least 
unfortunate if not incompetent? That 
would be a justifiable, a wise, and a patri- 
otic course of action. I said not too 
much when I said, that upon the fate of 
these measures the existence of the Go- 
vernment depended, I believe it will be 
more for the interest of the Monarchy— 
more for the strength and stability of the 
executive Government — more for the 
credit and character of public men, that 
being defeated on great measures like 
these, we should commit to others the 
responsibility of conducting public affairs, 
than that we should take another course, 
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that of going on year after year, dragging 
out a miserable existence — going on 
adopting the measures of our opponents, 
[Cheers from the Opposition.) Why, 
what measures have you proposed? Ig 
this Income-tax yours? Have we med- 
dled with the savings-banks? Have we 
proposed 5 per cent. upon the customs, 
and 10 per cent. upon the assessed taxes? 
Have we taken your Corn-law, or your 
sugar duties, or your timber duties? 
What does the taunt mean, then? What 
one particular measure have you to boast 
of? ** But you have adopted our prinei- 
ples,” say you. When did you avow them? 
In the import duties? Surely, you take 
no credit for the import duties. The 
committee on the imported duties was 
moved for by a gentleman who, as he igs 
not now a Member of the House, I may 
name, Mr. Hume, and when my noble 
Friend, the Member for Monmouth, asked 
what the object of the committee was, Mr. 
Hume explained, that it was to examine 
the effects of our Customs duties on im- 
ports, and the matter was passed over 
without a single word being said. There. 
fore, with respect to the principles of 
commercial policy, that the right hon, 
Gentlemen opposite should claim for 
themselves an exclusive monopoly in re- 
gard to free-trade, and taunt any Member 
who dares to trespass on their manor with 
interfering with private property, is an 
assumption not at all justified by the facts. 
The proposals of the right hon. Gentlemen 
were not brought forward in the meridian 
of their strength, but at least at a time 
when they had previously declared, that 
they had forfeited the confidence of this 
House. Now, as I agree in the opinions 
which were expressed with truth and 
power, that there may be various opinions 
on Governments—that some may prefer a 
Monarchical Government and some an 
aristocratic Government, but that, as it 
was truly said by Lord Melbourne, the 
worst Government that can exist is that 
which has not strength to carry the great 
measures it proposes, but must live by the 
sufferance and forbearance of their oppo- 
nents—cordially concurring in that opin- 
ion—I speak not of measures on which 
the House of Commons has a right to 
exercise its judgment, but the measures of 
men in a minority, and measures to carry 
which the Government may think it essen- 
tial to the public welfare—I feel myself 
justified in avowing, in reference to this 
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rticular question, that I do think it; 
infinitely better for the public interest, | lost his temper. He was not aware, that 
that if this House is of opinion, that this! he had invaded any rule of the House. 
measure is fraught with injustice, and that} He thought no man could have taken 
it ought not to be adopted—in that case, more care not to do so. He had appealed 
the House of Commons ought to repose its | to the Speaker, and he thought he was 
confidence in those who may have other! encouraged by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
measures to devise, which the House may | to proceed. 
think better suited to the exigencies of| Mr. Brotherton intreated the right hon. 
the times, and more consonant with the| Baronet not to depart from the rules of 
wishes of the country. | the House, as he was looked up to as a 


Lord J. Russell said, the right hon. | great authority. 


Gentleman had alluded to an expression 
of his, which was said to be contumelious 
of a certain class of Members in that 
House. Now, as that was an expression 
of his—which expression he did not mean 
to explain or withdraw—did not allude 
generally to a class of Members in that 
House, but there were Members in that 
House who it was supposed in the country 
by farmers to have given their adherence 
to the existing law, and who the farmers 
supposed were in favour of the present 
prohibition, and protection against their 
rivals in all things that might be intro- 
duced from foreign countries—the far- 
mers, he supposed, not being. aware that 
those Gentlemen were impressed with the 
sound commercial principles which, it now 
appeared, were held on the other side of 
the House, and these persons having so 
presented themselves as the friends of the 
farmers, did represent him as the bitter 
enemy of the farmers, and as hosiile to the 
farmers, he considered that these were 
expressions that he had a right to resent. 
He had a right to feel that it did not 
belong to them, when defending them- 
selves, so to assail! him, in different parts 
of the country, when, at the same time, 
they had committed themselves as strongly 
i they possibly could to the present Corn- 
aws, 

Mr. Brotherton remarked, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had made a speech which 
would be quite as effective on another day 
as this, It would be much better for the 
right hon. Gentleman to have postponed 
it, and he would not have lost his temper, 
and not have invaded one of the rules of 
the House. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
cheered his conduct, and yet they had 
charged the hon. Member for Finsbury 
with attempting to take a question by a 
side wind, when they sanctioned similar 
conduct in the right hon. Baronet, and 
encouraged him to carry on the debate at 

alf-past one in the morning. 





Mr. Wakley wished to know the exact 
rule, and whether the right hon. Baronet 
had evaded it. He conceived he had not 
done so, and therefore encouraged him to 
proceed. 

The Speaker stated, that the right hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly in order; there 
was a question before the House, and on 
that was proposed a motion of adjourn- 
ment. It was clear that the original 
question was involved in the motion of 
adjournment. The right hon. Gentleman 
was, therefore, perfectly in order in the 
course he had taken. 

Debate adjourned. 

House adjourned. 
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Oxborough, Barton, Bendish, Swanton, Morley, Hoe, 
Worthing, Elsing, Western Norfolk, West Raynham, and 
a great many other places, against the proposed Scale of 
Corn Duties.—From the Grand Jury of Galway, for Al- 
teration of the Grand Jury Law, and for Protection to 
the Agriculturists.—From Solicitors in Dundee, that 
Solicitors, Attorneys, Proctors, and Writers, may be Ex- 
empt from the Income-tax.—From Prisoners in the 
Queen’s Bench Prison, for Alteration of the Law of 
Debtor and Creditor, and that the benefit of Term Day 
Rules may be allowed, and to be heard by Counsel in 
support of the Petition. 


Tax on Arrornres.] Lord Brougham 
presented a petition from attornies of Dun- 
dee, omnes that they were subjected 
to heavy taxes from which other *!asses of 
the community were exempted. They had 
to pay in the first instance very heavy stamp 
duties on their articles of indenture, and 
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they were also obliged to pay an annual 
sum on taking out their licence. These, 
they said, operated like an Income-tax on 
them, and they therefore prayed that their 
Lordships would not sanction any bill on 
the subject of taxation which did not make 
some provision for having their case duly 
considered. The noble and learned Lord 
said, that he concurred in that part of the 
prayer of the petitioners which sought 
relief from unequal taxation. The view 
which led to laying a tax on one por- 
tion of the community from which all 
others were exempt was manifestly un- 
sound ; but, nevertheless, it seemed to 
have found favour in the eyes of the 
Legislature when it was first proposed. 
It was somewhere about forty years ago 
when Mr. Pitt, adverting to his intention 
of taxing the class of professional men to 
which the petitioners belonged, said, he had 
a proposition to make which he was sure 
would meet with the approbation of men 
of all parties. It was a plan to lay a tax 
on attornies. The announcement was re- 
ceived with loud cheers, and eventually 
the measure was passed into a law. He 
(Lord Brougham), however, did not think 
it was a just one, and he hoped the case of 


tke petitioners would be considered. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Covrr or Appeal} Lord Camp- 
bell : My Lords, I rise to move the 
second reading of the bills which I have 
had the honour to lay upon your Table 
to improve the administration of jus- 
tice in this country—with the hope that 
further consideration may have removed 
the objections stated to them when they 
were first brought forward. My object is 
to establish this House as the sole court of 
appeal in the last resort for the whole 
empire,—with power to sit for judicial 
business during the whole judicial year,— 
and that there shall be a permanent judge 
to preside in the Court of Chancery. I 
think no one will deny, that the object is 
desirable ; and the only question is, whether 
it be attainable. I allow, that if the present 
system practically works well, we are not, 
with a view to theoretical perfection, to 
resort to “the lottery of legislation.” I 
seek to remedy practical grievances, and 
to guard against evils which are palpably 
gathering around you. The same indi- 
vidual cannot much longer be permitted 
to preside in this House and in the Court 
of Chancery. Will my noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack deny, that the 
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most serious obstruction to the due admi-. 
nistration of justice arises from this com. 
bination of incompatible duties in his per. 
son? Are not the suitors in the Court of 
Chancery thereby aggrieved? For three 
days in the week while Parliament is sit 
ting is he withdrawn entirely from that 
court—whereby the business is most seri- 
ously interrupted, and he is deprived of 
the assistance of a separate bar. Thus, 
for many years, an original cause has seldom 
been heard before the Lord Chancellor, 
and in the hearing of appeals large arrears 
have sometimes accumulated. But from 
the change that has lately been introduced 
by the appointment of two additional Vice. 
Chancellors, unless the Chief Judge in the 
Court of Chancery is permitted to devote 
the whole of his time to it, the appeals 
now coming before him cannot possibly be 
disposed of. I understand that there are 
already three times as many appeals stand- 
ing to be heard as there were this time 
twelvemonth, and that in the course of a 
few months the number will be greatly 
increased, There are now twice as many 
courts to be appealed from to the Chief 
Judge in Chancery, and must you not ine 
crease his time for hearing appeals which 
before was barely sufficient? These evils 
will be perpetually felt under the present 
system. But how are they aggravated 
upon a change of Government? The 
great officer who presides here must be 
changed ; but where is the necessity for a 
change in the Chief Judge in Chancery 
more than in the King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, or Exchequer—except that by an 
antiquated usage originating from acci- 
dent, the Chief Judge of the Court of 
Chancery occupies the Woolsack, having 
earned the confidence of the public. From 
his learning, ability, zeal, and expe- 
rience,—when still in the vigour of his 
intellect—he is laid aside, to make room 
for one who may be in all respects his 
inferior in the qualities of a judge. Of 
course, my Lords, I mean no reflection on 
my noble and learned Friend now on the 
Woolsack. With reference to the recent 
change I am willing to believe, that al- 
though the sun set, no darkness followed. 
But, supposing the succeeding judge to be 
quite equal to his predecessor, see what 
mischiefs are necessarily produced. ‘There 
may be many cases which have been heard, 
and which stand for judgment, when there 
is a sudden transfer of the Great Seal. 
The hearing begins again before the new 
Chancellor, and he, too, may be deprived of 
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his office before judgment is pronounced. 
In Lady Hewley’s case we have an in- 
stance of this occurring three times over. 
Upon a change there is likewise a strong 
temptation to resort to petitions for re- 
hearings—in the hope of creating a difference 
of opinion in the new Chancellor. But a 
certain and constant evil arising from the 
Chief Judge in Chancery presiding here 
is, that thereby the suitor is deprived 
of any efficient appeal. It is very well 
to talk of the candour and impartiality 
with which the Chancellor, sitting in the 
House of Lords, is ready to review his 
decrees in the Court of Chancery, but the 
public consider that the right of appeal 
is a mockery ;—which is shewn by their 
hardly ever resorting to it. By returns 
upon the Table, it appears, that during a 
given time, I think four years, there were 
only six appeals from the Court of Chan- 
cery, while there were fourteen from the 
Equity side of the Exchequer ; and if the 
appeals were in proportion to the number 
oF causes decided, there being 14 from 
the Equity side of the Exchequer, there 
ought to have been 120 from the Court 
of Chancery. This difference is to be 
explained not by a disproportionate con- 
fidence in the soundness of the decision, 
but in a conviction that an appeal “ ab 
quodam ad quendam” is different from 
an appeal “ab eodem ad _ eundem.” 
What is the remedy for all these evils? 
A bill for appointing a permanent judge 
to preside in the Court of Chancery,— 
leaving the Lord Chancellor to his duties 
in this House where there is ample occu- 
pation for him. Formerly the appellate 
business of this House could easily be got 
through in two or three hours a day on 
distant days. It is now necessary to sit 
during the session four days a week and 
six hours a day. By and by I trust you 
will sit in your judicial capacity daily dur- 
ing the Session, and at other times when 
Parliament is prorogued, this House again 
becoming, as it was in ancient times, the 
only tribunal of appeal in the last resort 
from all courts established within the do- 
minions of the crown. ‘This improvement 
is more particularly required with a view 
to the administration of justice in Ireland. 
There by statutes 28 Geo, 3rd, c. 6, 22 and 
23 Geo. 3rd, c. 14, and 40 Geo. 3rd, c. 
88, the appeal from the Admiralty Court 
and from all the ecclesiastical courts is to 
a court of delegates appointed for each par- 
ticular cause and which consists of three 
common-law Judges and two Masters in 
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Chancery, there not being there any sepa- 
rate order of civilians. The decision of 
these delegates is binding and conclusive. 
Mark the inconvenience. One set of dele- 
gates may differ from another, and, sup- 
posing them all to take the same view of 
the law of Ireland but one different from 
your Lordships, what is to be done? Is 
this a visionary danger? May it not over- 
take you during the present Session of Par- 
liament if a timely remedy is not provided ? 
A marriage in Ireland by a Presbyterian 
pastor between a member of the Church ot 
England and a Dissenter has been held to 
be void by the Ecclesiastical Court of Ar- 
magh and by a majority of the common- 
law Judges. The opinion of the common- 
law Judges is to be immediately reviewed 
by your Lordships on a special verdict to 
be removed here by writ of error. From 
the Ecclesiastical Court no appeal or writ 
of error lies to this House. Suppose your 
Lordships should hold the marriage to be 
valid, the wife may still be treated in the 
Ecclesiastical Court as aconcubine and the 
children as bastards. There is no mode 
in which they could compel administration 
of the effects of a deceased husband or fa- 
ther dying intestate, or avail themselves of 
the opinion of this House upon their status. 
The Ecclesiastical Courts and the delegates 
in Ireland may say, that the marriage is 
good for certain purposes as your Lord- 
ships decide, but that they alone are to 
determine whether it is void or valid, ac- 
cording to the canons of the church of 
which they are the supreme and final 
Judges. A great difficulty has arisen since 
the Catholic Relief Bill in even prosecut- 
ing an appeal in Ireland to the delegates. 
No Roman Catholic may sit as a delegate, 
and yet a Roman Catholic may be a com- 
mon-law Judge. It has recently happened 
that in a commission of delegates was in- 
cluded a Judge of the Common Pleas, of 
distinguished learning and ability, but of 
the Roman Catholic religion, and on ac- 
count of his disqualification the appeal 
could not he heard. The only remedy 
is to give the appeal to this House. It 
could not conveniently lie to the Irish 
Privy Counsel, and the pride of Ireland 
would naturally and properly be offended 
at a proposal to give the — to the 
Privy Council in England, although, by a 
strange oversight of the patriots in 1782, 
there is still an appeal from the Irish Chan 
cellor in lunacy to the English Privy 
Council. But if all the courts of final ap- 
peal in the empire could be reduced to two, 
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this House and the judicial committee of 
the Privy Council, the system would be 
imperfect, and a consolidation of the two 
would be required. I will not repeat what 
I before urged of the imperfections of the 
latter tribunal in its having no fixed head 
—no judges who are bound to attend—and 
no certain times of sitting. Suppose, that 
these could be cured, how are you ever 
to get rid of the danger of contrariety of 
decision? What is the great object of a 
court of appeal in the last resort? To ob- 
tain uniformity of decision, and that the 
law may be authoritatively promulgated,— 
to escape that miserable servitude where 
law is vague or unknown. To have two 
final courts of appeal of equal authority 
not assigned to different branches of the 
law, but before both of which the very same 
questions of law may be brought is an ab- 
surdity. Nay the very same question, the 
same state of facts may be brought before 
both courts, and decided differently. The 
validity of a marriage may be tried in 
the ecclesiastical courts in a suit of jac- 
titation of marriage, which would ulti- 
mately be decided by the judicial com- 
mittee, and the validity of the same 
marriage might be tried in an ejectment 
in a court of common law, and brought 
upon a special verdict, to be decided by 
this House. Each would only consider 
the decision of the other to be treated 
with respect, and to be adopted if approved 
of, but to be overruled if thought erroneous. 
A man may thus be sentenced for bigamy, 
in respect of marrying a woman whom he 
may be ordered by the spiritual count to 
cherish as his wife, at bed and board, under 
pain of excommunication. But the incon- 
venience is practically experienced at this 
moment. ‘Two or three years ago there 
was a case decided by the judicial com- 
mittee, Young v. Bank of Bengal, an 
appeal from the Supreme Court at Cal- 
cutta, upon the important subject of mu- 
tual credit. My noble and learned Friend 
sitting near me (Lord Brougham), and 
his brother members of the committee felt 
themselves called upon to disregard a train 
of well considered determinations of the 
courts of Westminster Hall, and to reverse 
the Indian judgment founded on these de- 
terminations. [ do not presume to say 
this decision was wrong, although it was 
against my strenuous argument as counsel, 
and I should have been glad to bring it 
before this House. Final between the 

ies, it is by no means considered as 
finally settling the law. The verysameques- 
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tion has recently arisen before Vice-Chan- 
cellor Knight Bruce, and he has sent it for 
the opinion of the Court of Common Pleas. 
It may very likely come before your Lord- 
ships, and you may be pleased to adhere to 
the old cases upset by the Judicial Com- 
mittee, who would no doubt support their 
own decision, A court of dernier resort 
must at all events be consistent with itself. 
How are mercantile transactions in the 
mean time to be regulated. ‘“ Under 
which king, Bezonian?” Surely there 
cannot be a greater evil than the clashing 
of jurisdictions in the same state. The 
public tranquillity of this metropolis was 
lately endangered by the collision between 
the House of Commons and the Court of 
King’s Bench on the subject of privilege, 
and I look with dismay to the present dis- 
tracted state of my native country, arisin 

from the conflict between the civil a 

ecclesiastical courts. In both these, the 
constitution would probably be found te 
have provided a remedy, and the supre- 
macy of one of the struggling tribunals 
established by process of law. But it 
is allowed, that the House of Lords and 
the Judicial Committee, are perfectly co- 
equal as courts of appeal, and neither 
could conscientiously adupt the law laid 
down by the other, unless it accords with 
the private opinion of those who decide, 
There would be some practical safety if 
the Members who concur in the judgments 
of the two tribunals were the same; but 
this is by no means the case; there is no 
necessity for any Peer being present in the 
Judicial Committee ; and it almost inva- 
riably happens, that a majority of the 
Court are Commoners ; the Judge of the 
Admiralty, and the Judge of the Preroga- 
tive Court, not even being now sum- 
moned to this House as assistants, although 
I mean that they should be summoned in 
future along with the Vice-Chancellors, I 
trust it is unnecessary to dwell on the 
minor inconveniences which duplicity of 
courts of dernier resort occasions, such as 
the embarrassment necessarily occasioned 
by their both sitting at the same time, the 
impossibility of having a good bar for 
either, and the additional expense which 
is thrown upon the suitor. Prima facie, 
the unity I propose is preferable. What 
then is the objection? 1 have heard none 
seriously brought forward except novelty, 
and when this is examined, it will be 
found wholly unfounded in fact. 1 shall 
show, that this measure is only a restorar 
tion to your Lordships of that jurisdiction 
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which was exercised by your ancestors. 
When I had last the honour to address 
our Lordships on this subject, I ventured 
to intimate an opinion, that anciently all 
appeals were to the Sovereign in Parlia. 
ment, and that the separation of the Privy 
Council from this House, as an indepen- 
dent Court of Appeal, was a deviation 
from the original juridical constitution of 
this country, as settled by its great founder, 
King Edward 1st. This opinion, my Lords, 
has since been rendered quite clear and 
certain by the researches of Mr. John 
M‘Queen, a gentleman of great legal 
and antiquarian knowledge now employed 
in preparing for the press a publication re- 
specting the history and proceedings of 
this House which I am persuaded will be 
found of great use to the public. He has 
found, that originally Privy Councillors 
were summoned to this House at the com- 
mencement of every Parliament as well as 
the judges. They formed the ordinary 


council, which was a part of the Common, 
or Great Council where the king presided. 
All writs of error being to Parliament, 
they were sometimes referred by the House 
of Lords to the Privy Councillors, who re- 
ported their opinion—upon which judgment 
was given by the House of Lords. For 


this there is vouched, as an illustration, a 
remarkable record in the Prior of Mon- 
tague’s case, which occurred in the time 
of Richard 2nd, and shows a judgment 
given by the House of Lords according to 
the then established course after such a 
reference. Parliament, in those times, 
met at least once a year, and often three 
times — at the great festivals of Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Pentecost. Triers 
of petitions were appointed, not only 
for England, but for Guernsey, and 
Jersey, and I believe this form is still 
observed. [Lord Redesdale: Triers are 
still appointed for Normanby, Gascony, 
and Acquitaine.] A noble Lord, well 
versed in all your proceedings, informs 
you, that you still exercise a shadowy 
jurisdiction over the continental states, 
formerly attached to the English mo- 
narchy. But in ancient times, this was a 
real jurisdiction, During the short period 
that Scotland, from the treachery of Ed- 
ward Ist, was in a state of feudal subjec- 
tion to England, there were not only triers 
appointed for Scotland, but Balliol and 
Bruce were cited to appear as parties to 
appeals from Scotland at the bar of this 
House. The Privy Council was thus in- 
corporated with the Lords during the 
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| Plantagenet dynasty. But on the acces- 
| Sion of the House of Tudor, when the at- 

tempt was made to rule by prerogative 

and Parliament was ouly rarely assembled, 
| and that for the purpose of voting supplies 
| to the Crown, the Privy Council assumed 
| a judicial power independent of this House. 
Then sprung up the Star Chamber, a Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. But it is not 
till the end of the 17th century that there 
were appeals from Guernsey, and Jersey, 
to the King in Council, instead of to the 
King in Parliament. After a diligent 
search in the records of these islands, and 
of the Privy Council, the first instance of 
an appeal from ‘the Channel Islands, heard 
by the Privy Council under the direct re- 
ference of the Sovereign, was in the year 
1572. But a record has been found, show- 
ing that in the reign of Edward 2nd, the 
course was, that there was first an appeal 
from the courts of the island, to commis- 
sioners appointed by the Crown, and from 
these commissioners there lay a writ of 
error in Parliament, sued out in Chancery 
as from the courts of Westminster- Hall. 
The opinion propounded by General Pow- 
nal, and pretty generally followed, turns out 
to be quite erroneous, that the appeal always 
was from Guernsey and Jersey to the King 
in Council, as it was supponed to have been 
in Normandy to the Duke. The mode of 
appealing from Ireland having been fixed 
in very early times to be to this House, it 
so continued till the year 1782. There- 
fore, according to analogy, the appeal 
from the American colonies ought to have 
been to this House—that is to say, to the 
King in Parliament, and not to the King 
in Council. The Channel Islands will re- 
joice in again coming under your jurisdic- 
tion, and it will give satisfaction beyond 
the Atlantic and Pacific, if you should ap- 
point triers of petitions for America and 
Australia. Some persons wholly ignorant 
of the constitutional history of the coun- 
try, have suggested that it would be un- 
constitutional to bring the colonial appeals 
from the Privy Council before his Majesty 
in Parliament, but this change would not 
only practically be a great advantage to 
the colonies in providing them with a 
better tribunal, but in truth is entirely in 
accordance with ancient precedent. I[ 
allow, that the independent jurisdiction 
of the Privy Council over colonial appeals, 
although originally founded on usurpation 
is not to be questioned, and I only take 
this glance at the olden time to answer 
those who would oppose modern improves 
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ment on the ground that we should respect 
the wisdom of our ancestors. It happens 
upon this as it has done on other occasions, 
that the practices complained of and de- 
fended are a departure from our early in- 
stitutions, and that those who are de- 
nounced as destructives are not only re- 
formers, but restorers of our early insti- 
tutions, Why then should you not agree 
to this great improvement ? There will be 
no lowering of your dignity in deciding 
the appeals from the Admiralty, Ecclesias- 
tical, and Colonial courts. The questions 
thus coming before you will be the most 
important which can come before any hu- 
man tribunal—questions on the law of na- 
tions—questions respecting the rights of 
peace and war—questions on the canon 
and statute law respecting marriage and 
legitimacy—and such questions on the co- 
Jonial law as that now depending on an 
appeal from Newfoundland, whether a 
House of Assembly established by the 
Crown to make Jaws for the colony in con- 
juncture with a Legislative Council and the 
governor has the privilege belonging to the 
House of Commons in the mother country 
of imprisoning any one of the Queen’s 
subjects for whatever it may vote a con- 
tempt. It has been said this is not the 
time to make further changes in the Court 
of Chancery, but I think I have shown that 
the changes you have already made render 
others inevitable, and that you cannot stop 
in your present position without manifest 
injustice to the suitors and to the public. It 
is said, time would be wantingfor the House 
of Lords to get through the new business 
to be brought before you. The remedy is 
in my bill, permitting the House under 
the sanction of the Crown to sit for the 
despatch of judicial business after a proro- 
gation. Your two capacities, political and 
judicial, are entirely distinct. In your 
political capacity you can only act concur- 
rently with the House of Commons in full 
Parliament. In your judicial capacity you 
are entirely disconnected from the House 
of Commons, and you are only the highest 
court of justice in the kingdom. This 
court might have been constituted of mem- 
bers entirely different from the House of 
Lords—as the Supreme Court in Ame- 
fica is composed of members different from 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. It was formerly thought that the 
courts at Westminster could only sit in 
Term time. They now sit in vacation as 
6ften and as long as the exigeticies of busi- 
ness Fequire. Why should you not follow 
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theirexample? If it be less alarming to 
any noble Lords, you may according to 
ancient usage appoint a committee to sit 
for the hearing of appeals during the re. 
cess, and adopt their report when Parlia. 
ment is re-assembled. As to the appoint. 
ment of a permanent judge in the Court 
of Chancery, the urgency is so great and 
the advantages so obvious, that the mea- 
sure has been recommended by every one 
whose opinion deserves to be regarded 
upon te a subject, and it has been only 
delayed from the or of providing at 
the same time a high judicial officer, who 
with constant judicial employment may 
preside ou the Woolsack in this House, and 
being a member of the Cabinet may advise 
the existing Government on all legal and 
constitutional questions. I trust, there. 
fore, that all the three bills will receive 
the sanction of your Lordships, unless my 
noble and learned Friend shall show you 
that the existing system is practically per- 
fect, or that my measure would be no re- 
medy for the defects to which it is subject. 
With these observations I now move your 
Lordships to give a second reading to the 
Bill for transferring the Admiralty, Ec. 
clesiastical and Colonial appeals from the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
to this House. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that this 
question had been so much discussed upon 
a former occasion, when his noble Friend 
moved for leave to introduce this bill, that 
he did not think it would be necessary for 
him to engross much of their Lordships’ 
time in canvassing the points to which his 
noble and learned Friend had referred. 
Indeed, he hardly knew that he ought to 
be heard at all; at all events, he did not 
think he should obtrude himself on an 
occasion of this kind, because one of the 
objects of the bill was to shut the doors of 
the Court of Chancery against the Chan- 
cellor for the time being. Not only 
was he no longer to preside as Chan- 
cellor, but, according to the provisions 
of his noble Friend’s bill, he would 
not even be eligible to that high judi- 
cial office which it was the object of his 
noble Friend to create. Her Majesty had 
no power, according to the provisions of 
his noble and learned Friend’s bill, to 
place in that situation the person holding 
the great seal for the time being. But 
not only so, a leatned and noble Friend of 
his (Lord Cottenham), who sat near him, 
whose experience in courts of equity, whose 
judicial talents and attainments, were the 
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subject—the just subject—of his noble and 
learned Friend’s eulogium, would, as this 
bill was constructed, be also excluded from 
holding that office. Still further, another 
noble and learned Friend of his (Lord 
Brougham), who formerly held the great 
seal, and who, by unabated diligence, 
energy, and zeal, contrived, with the aid 
of the Master of the Rolls and Vice-Chan- 
cellor for the time being, to get rid of that 
mass of arrears under which the Court of 
Chancery so long groaned—even that noble 
and learned Lord, according to the pro- 
visions of this bill, was not competent to 
fill the high official situation created by 
this bill. To show the impartiality of his 
noble and learned Friend, he had also ex- 
cluded himself, and if he had any desire 
hereafter to preside in courts of equity, he 
had no other course to pursue but to 
retrace his steps across the channel, and 
resume his situation in that court in 
which he had before administered equity 
in that part of the United Kingdom. Al- 
though his noble and learned Friend had 
divided his measure into three bills, they 
still constituted but one individual mea- 
sure. The first object was, according to 
the bill now proposed to be read a second 
time, to abolish the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. In order to this, it 
was necessary that provision should be 
made for hearing the business which was 
now disposed of by that body; his noble 
and learned Friend transferred that busi- 
ness to their Lordships’ House, and endea- 
voured to make provision for the purpose 
of enabling them to dispose of it. But 
then another step was necessary to enable 
him to complete his plan ; if by this mea- 
sure the Lord Chancellor would be con- 
fined continually to the House of Lords, 
it was necessary to make some provisions 
for remodelling the Court of Chancery. 
So that when the measure was considered, 
although divided into three bills, it was 
clearly, distinctly, and properly, as the no- 
ble Lord himself had stated, substantially 
one. Now, with respect to the first bill, the 
ground-work of the whole, his noble and 
learned Friend proposed by this bill to 
abolish the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. It was now about nine years 
since their Lordships had passed a bill for 
the purpose of extending the jurisdiction 
of that tribunal, enlarging its powers, and 
adding to its judicial strength. That bill 
was much considered at the time ; it passed 
their Lordships’ House without the slight- 
est opposition ; it met with no opposition in 
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theother House of Parliament ; it gaveuni- 
versal satisfaction. Why then, after hav- 
ing taken so much pains to build up a 
tribunal of this description, to extend its 
jurisdiction, and complete its force—why 
were they now called on to retrace their 
steps, and, after nine years’ trial, to abolish 
that very tribunal which they had so cons 
trived? Was it by reason of any defects 
in the constitution of that tribunal? Was 
it because that tribunal had not faithfully 
and satisfactorily performed its functions ? 
No such reason could be assigned —no such 
reason was attempted to be assigned. Let 
their Lordships mark the history of that 
tribunal, and see what it had effected. 
That was the mode by which to try 
the practical advantage of his noble and 
learned Friend's measure. It was unne- 
cessary to go into remote antiquity, and 
see what had been the original constitution 
of that House. The question was, what 
had been the practical working and effect 
of the present system, and by that their 
Lordships would decide. A very short 
time after the bill passed, a return was 
made to Parliament as to the state of 
business before the Privy Council. There 
were at that time depending 167 appeals, 
independently of those from the native 
courts in the East Indies. Unless the 

saw the papers accompanying an appeal, 
their Lordships could not be aware of the 
nature and character of such proceedings, 
or of the labour which was necessary to do 
justice in each case. It would be a satis- 
faction to their Lordships, however, to 
know that the whole of the arrear which 
then existed, and had existed for a long 
time, had been entirely swept away ; 
there was actually at the present moment 
no arrear, and, as a judicial body, that 
tribunal kept down all arrear, and disposed 
of cases as soon as they were ready to be 
heard. But then it might be said that 
it was a very easy thing to get rid of 
arrears by hasty and rash decisions. Had 
any thing of that kind been suggested on 
the present occasion? Quite the reverse. 
A simple reference to the names of the 
Judges at present constituting that court 
would alone be a sufficient reply to such a 
suggestion. He would take on himself to 
say, that there was no court in this empire 
which applied itself more carefully, with 
more patience and more diligence, to 
the hearing and deciding of cases, 
than the tribunal which his noble and 
learned Friend was about to condemn. He 
might mention one circumstance which 
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alone would be decisive of the character of 
this tribunal, and the care and pains it 
took in its judicial decisions. In every 
case of importance the judgment was 
written—it was not a hasty judgment, time 
was taken to consider, and the judgment, 
when delivered, was written, insuring ac- 
curacy, diligence, attention, circumspec- 
tion. Then he might also appeal to those 
very reports to which his noble and learned 
Friend had referred in confirmation of the 
diligence, the legal ability, the sound 
judgment manifested in the decisions of 
that tribunal. This was the tribunal 
which his noble and learned Friend, by 
his bill, was in the first instance desirous 
of inducing their Lordships to abolish 
by appealing to some ancient times and 
circumstances, when it was supposed, 

rhaps not incorrectly, that this tri- 
unal formed part of their Lordships’ 
House. He did not think their Lord- 
ships would be disposed to adopt such a 
suggestion; and they must always re- 
member that the abolition of this tribunal 
was the very basis of his noble and 
learned Friend’s whole system. Such was 
the very bill now before them—the foun- 
dation of the entire change he proposed to 
introduce. He was not at all blind to 
the imperfections of that tribunal. What 
tribunal was there in the world that was 
not liable to some observation with respect 
to incidental disadvantages? It had been 
said over and over again in that House, 
when discussing the merits of that tri- 
bunal, that it wanted a member of the 
legal profession as its president. His noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Cottenham) had 
declared himself of the same opinion. If 
he could induce his noble and learned 
Friend who was the father of the measure 
(Lord Brougham) to place himself for 
the public good in the situation of president 
in that tribunal, he thought there would 
be nothing more to desire. But his noble 
and learned Friend had said the judges 
attended voluntarily ; and nothing was so 
bad as a tribunal consisting of judges 
whose attendance was voluntary. He 
thought that was an exaggeration—the 
statement was incorrect. His noble and 
Jearned Friend himself had a seat at the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
By the act of Parliament creating the 
tribunal, power was reserved to the Crown 
to create two judges. His noble and 
learned Friend was created by her present 
Majesty under that power, first a Member 
of the Privy Council, and afterwards a 
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Judge of that tribunal. Could it be said 
that the attendance of his noble and learned 
Friend, under such circumstances, was 
voluntary? Having entered into an en- 
gagement, having pledged his faith to 
attend, it was his bounden duty to attend; 
his attendance at that court, of which he 
was one of the most efficient Members, was 
not voluntary. Again, there were several 
persons in the situation of judges, both of 
ecclesiastical courts and at common law, 
who were made Privy Councillors with the 
same view, and on the faith of their at- 
tendance on the court; who could say their 
attendance was voluntary? Having ac. 
cepted the office of Privy Councillor under 
such circumstances, they were bound by 
the same engagement as his noble and 
learned Friend, and they were bound in 
point of duty to attend. The judicial at- 
tendance, therefore, was not voluntary. 
But his noble and learned Friend had de- 
signated the court a fluctuating tribunal, 
He thought that it was a tribunal admirably 
adapted to the business which came before 
it, and for this reason—there were various 
kinds of law agitated, discussed, and settled 
before it—there were questions of civil aad 
ecclesiastical law ; well, there were judges 
who had been brought up in discussing 
and administering civil and ecclesiastical 
law, and when questions of that nature 
arose their attendance was always required. 
Again, when questions of equity arose, 
there were judges from the equity courts 
members of that tribunal, and when such 
questions were discussed their attendance 
was requested, and they formed part of 
the court. There were questions of com- 
mon law discussed, and there were Mem- 
bers of the court who were also judges of 
common law, and they attended on these 
occasions to give sentences and decide. 
There were questions of Hindoo and Ma- 
homedan Jaws discussed, in cases the re- 
sults of which were often of the utmost 
importance to the parties concerned ; and 
in cases of this nature the court had the 
assistance of parties familiar with these 
laws, and who had acted as judges in 
India. He asked the House, if — con- 
sidering what the nature of the questions 
which came before the tribunal in question 
often was—he asked it whether he had not 
fully established the fact, that the tri- 
bunal was admirably adapted to the per- 
formance of the duties it had to go through. 
And yet this was the tribunal which his 
noble and learned Friend wished to abolish 
after the experience of the working of nine 
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rs had proved its advantages. It had 
been urged against it that there were no 
fixed terms—no certain sittings. He ad- 
mitted that this was an inconvenience, but 
it was a very slight one, and in spite of it, 
the whole of the arrears he had already al- 
luded to had been swept away, and the 
business was now disposed of as fast as it 
presented itself. His noble and learned 
Friend had stated, that the attendance of 
counsel was deficient. Now he had at- 
tended as a judge in the Judicial Com- 
mittee, and had always heard the causes 
argued by men of the first eminence. And 
on looking through the reports of cases 
tried, he had found that such was almost 
uniformly the case—that the most eminent 
men at the bar had been employed to argue 
them. It was very well known by all who 
knew Westminster-hall, that counsel 
seemed to possess almost a power of ubi- 
quity ; that they seemed to appear in two 
places at the same time, and to give satis- 
faction to all their clients. But supposing 
that there were evils in the existing system, 
what was the remedy proposed by his noble 
and learned Friend? Like an unskilful 
surgeon, he amputates what another might 
have cured. But then it was said by his 
noble and learned Friend, that in propos- 
ing his plan, he was not to be called a Ra- 
dical Reformer, he merely restored that 
which had existed in the reign of Richard 
the 2nd ; and to prove, that he was correct 
he referred to the unpublished book of Mr. 
M’Queen, in order that he might show 
that Privy Councillors had formerly as- 
sisted their Lordships. He did not doubt but 
that in less literary times than the present 
the practice was such as his noble Friend 
had stated, but then the question was, not 
what was the practiceof the reignof Richard 
the 2nd, but what was the best course for 
them now to pursue. Looking, then, at 
the manner in which the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council was consti- 
tuted, and the manner in which it per- 
formed its duties, he must say, that he 
would hesitate long before he should abolish 
it, for the purpose of making an experi- 
ment with an untried system. What 
course, then, did his noble and learned 
Friend propose to pursue? His first step 
was to alter the constitution of their 
Lordships’ House. His noble Friend 
would have them to sit notwithstanding 
the prorogation. Their Lordships were 
not to be compelled to sit then; but they 
might do so, if they chose, under the pro- 
Clamation of her Aajeaty. As often as 
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that proclamation was issued they were 
to be called upon to meet together to trans- 
act judicial business, This would be ano- 
ther innovation, and, in his opinion, a 
monstrous innovation, and that, too, for 
the purpose of making an unwise change. 
And then, practically, how would it work ? 
Who would attend the proceedings? The 
Lord Chancellor must attend ; but nobody 
else was bound to attend. The law Lords 
might possibly attend; but then that 
would be a voluntary attendance on their 
_ These would be volunteers ; and yet 
is noble and learned Friend objected to 
the attendance of judges on the judicial 
committee as volunteers. Why, if they 
had a meeting thus called in the month of 
September, he was greatly afraid, that one 
noble Friend (Lord Cottenham), who sat 
near him would be shooting grouse, while 
the other noble and Jearned Friend (Lord 
Brougham) below him would be regaling 
himself on his estate in the south of 
France. He was greatly afraid, that the 
noble Ear! (the Earl of Shaftesbury), their 
Chairmat of committees, would find it an 
exceedingly difficult task to ake a House 
out of Session. But, then, supposing some 
of their Lordships did meet, it might possi- 
bly occur, that there would be discussions 
and debates. But his noble and learned 
Friend said, he expected to be able 80 to 
tie up their tongues, as that they should 
not be able to speak except upon judicial 
matters. How were they to accomplish 
that ? How force men to be silent? If 
prevented one way, another mode would 
be discovered. They had seen a little of 
the restlessness of his noble and learned 
Friend since he had come into that House. 
On some of these occasions, he might get 
up to taunt his political opponents; but 
then he would be met by his own clause, 
and would be required to remain silent. 
The result, however, he was afraid, would 
be to prove, and not in the case of his 
noble and learned Friend alone, that 
nature or habit would prevail, thus veri- 
fying the line— 
“ Naturam expellas furci, tamen usque re- 
curret.”” 

Then his noble and learned Friend said, 
that the Lord Chancellor sitting here could 
have the assistance of the learned judges. 
Were they to call upon these judges to 
remain in town during the entire year ?— 
to give them no time for indulgence or re- 
creation, or to prepare themselves for the 
coming campaign in their respective courts ? 


But then his noble and learned Friend 
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might say, that they could be here in the 
months of November and December. 
Why, in the months of November and 
December they would be engaged in their 
judicial duties, and it would be as difficult 
for them to attend then, as it was now, 
during the sitting of Parliament. On the 
whole he considered the plan proposed to 
be impracticable; as impracticable as he 
conceived it to be mischievous. Suppose, 
however, it were practicable, and suppose 
the noble and learned Lord, and his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Brougham), 
and he knew, that both were most anxious 
to discharge their duty,—suppose that 
they attended during the prorogation, of 
what would the House consist ? The Lord 
Chancellor and the two noble and learned 
Lords, and perhaps, also, his other noble and 
learned Friend. [Lord Cotienham : “No, 
no!”}] Then his noble and learned Friend 
would not attend. He (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) was not surprised, for he suspected 
that his noble and learned Friend who was 
practically wise, not merely theoretically 
wise, would dissent from this proposition 
of sitting during the recess. But assuming 
that, of what did the Privy Council consist ? 
Of the same persons, and also of the judges 
who had not seats in this House. Here 
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the Judges sat only as advisers of their 
Lordships; they could give no vote or 


question before the 
House; but in the Privy Council they 
sat as judges of the court. But his noble 
and learned Friend said, there were two 
appellate tribunals, and what inconveni- 
ences resulted from two appellate jurisdic- 
tions! They had nothing to do with each 
other. Their Lordships in their appellate 
capacity sat to decide cases in equity and 
in Jaw from England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land ; their jurisdiction was ascertained, 
limited, and defined. The Privy Council 
had jurisdiction to decide appeals in law 
and equity from the colonies and from the 
ecclesiastical courts ; that jurisdiction was 
likewise limited and defined. These juris- 
dictions could not cross each other. But 
his noble and learned Friend said, there 
might be a conflict of decisions ; but not 
unless the two appellate tribunals crossed 
each other. And suppose the same ques- 
tion should come before the Privy Council, 
and on appeal from a court of equity or of 
common law before this House, was it 
likely that the decisions would be at 
variance ? Were not all the courts aecus- 
tomed to look up to the decisions of this 
House as guides? There was no probabi- 
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lity of any collision ; at the same time he 
did not mean to say, that, under the cir. 
cumstances, there was no chance of such 
conflict. All that the noble and learned 
Lord said was, that it was possible such a 
conflict might arise ; and he stated a case 
in which it was possible. But was the 
possibility of such a result a reason why 
such an alteration should be made? Wag 
it not better to wait till it happened? But 
then his noble Friend took it that confi- 
dence could not be placed in the Lord 
Chancellor sitting and giving a judgment 
in his court, and then sitting as a judge 
in appeal. It was a common thing in a 
court of equity, that there was the rehear- 
ing of a case by a party who had decided 
it. It never yet had been suggested by 
any party that, on a rehearing, the judge 
did not act with the same impartiality as 
if the case were entirely new tohim. There, 
then, the case was an appeal from the same 
judge to the same judge. But in that 
House it was not the same judge who sat 
alone to hear and try an appeal. His noble 
and learned Friends gave the Lord Chan. 
cellor the benefit of their assistance ; and 
he must say, that he thought it an advant- 
age, that the judge who decided the cause 
should be present on the hearing of the ap- 
peal. There were other judges on such 
an occasion always present, perfectly ready 
to take care that he should not depart from 
the line of his duty. It was his opinion, that 
no man was fit to be judge who could not 
be prepared to decide a case with the same 
impartiality on an appeal as the person to 
whom it was altogether new. ‘The only 
apprehension to be entertained was, that 
from an over-caution, he might be led 
astray to the other side. But suppose, 
now, that the plan of his noble and learned 
Friend were carried into effect, they would 
have as Chancellor one who never was in 
a court of equity, who never had the op- 
portunity of making himself master of all 
its difficulties, but who must be “ cram- 
med” for the occasion when his assistance 
as judge should be required. Thus, then, 
it was proposed, that there should be an 
appeal from a judge who had devoted his 
whole life to equity, to one who might be 
ignorant of its forms. The appeal was to 
be from the man eminent for his knowledge, 
character, and talents, to one of whom the 
public might know little, and in whom 
the profession would have no confidence. 
A fitter plan for putting an end to ap- 
peals in equity, there could not be than 
the measure of his noble and learned 
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Friend, if carried into effect. Another 
point to be considered was, the time at 
which this plan was proposed. Only three 
or four months had elapsed since their 
Lordships had passed a bill making a new 
regulation for the Court of Chancery. No 
one could as yet tell how the bill was likely 
to work, and now, if this were carried into 
effect, it would rescind the main provisions 
of that bill. Such were the observations 
that he had to make upon the measure of 
his noble Friend. He had heard of many 
suggestions for improving the appellate 
jurisdiction of that House ; but, that of his 
noble and Jearned Friend, he considered 
more extravagant and more objectionable 
than any that had preceded it. On these 
grounds, he moved, that the bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Lord Brougham remarked, that his no- 
ble and learned Friend was wrong in 
supposing that the reason why there were 
not more appeals from the Lord Chancel- 
lor to the House of Lords was, that it was 
an appeal from the same person to the 
same person. If that were the case, upon 
a change of Ministry, there would be 
abundant appeals from the decision of one 
Chancellor to his successor ; for instance, 
it might have been expected there would 
have been appeals from him, when he re- 
tired as Lord Chancellor, to his noble 
Friend (the Lord Chancellor), when he 
succeeded him in that office. There were, 
when he was Chancellor, more appeals to 
the House of Lords in his two first years 
of office, than in the two last, not above 
five or six in the whole four years, he 
believed ; and since his noble Friend (Lord 
Cottenham) had quitted office, he believed 
there had been no appeals from his decisions 
to their Lordships besides those previously 
entered. As to the conflict of decisions, he 
thought his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Campbell) had much exaggerated 
the mischief. It was true, that the de- 
cisions of the Privy Council were not 
binding upon this House, and that the 
decisions of this House were not binding 
upon the Privy Council. But the two 
tribunals received the decisions of each 
other with respect, and they had not hi- 
therto varied a tittle. The danger of con- 
flict was obviated by the good sense of the 
judges, But suppose the worst came to 
the worst, and the case of “ Young v. the 
Bank of Bengal” had gone before the 
Vice-Chancellor, and had been appealed to 
this House after the question had been 
decided by the Judicial Committee, what 
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would be the consequence? Why a de- 
claratory act would be passed by the Le- 
gislature, as it would clearly appear that 
so much doubt and difficulty embarrassed 
the question that it was necessary to de- 
clare what the law was. He begged, 
however, to be understood as stating, that 
he entertained no doubt whatever of the 
soundness of that decision. He had never 
maintained, any more than his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack, that the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
was a tribunal incapable of further im- 
provement; and he thought that a diffi- 
culty had been experienced from time to 
time from the want of a permanent head, 
though he was far from supposing, that 
the want would be well supplied by the 
arrangement to which the kindness of his 
noble Friend (the Lord Chancellor) had 
referred as being pressed upon him, that 
of his (Lord Brougham) undertaking the 
office. It had been supposed that he had 
suggested, some years ago, that the whole 
of the appeal business should be transferred 
from this House to the Privy Council ; but 
he had proposed no such thing; he had 
only proposed to their Lordships to avail 
themselves of the judicial committee as 
ancillary to appeals in this House, in order 
to enable the House, whilst retaining its 
whole appellate jurisdiction, to avail itself 
of the Judicial Committee in any cases 
which it chose to refer, by receiving a 
report from the committee, keeping in its 
own hands a complete control over the 
decision, though obtaining the full aid of 
the judicial committee, and this was 
really no deviation from the most ancient 
course of proceeding in this House. By 
his plan, he retained the assistance of the 
judges, whilst his noble Friend dispensed 
with their services altogether, unless they 
happened to be Peers of Parliament. Had 
his noble Friend’s plan been law some 
years since, they would have been deprived 
of the assistance of the Master of the 
Rolls, the judges of the law courts, and 
the Court of Chancery, and some of the 
first judicial characters that ever adorned 
these courts, either in point of talent or 
integrity, they at the time nut being Peers 
of Parliament. Need he mention amongst 
them such men as Lord Tenterden, Sir 
W. Grant, Chief Justice Mansfield, Sir 
W. Wynne. They could not have had 
the assistance of such men, nor could 
Sir J. Nicholl nor Sir William Scott 
be present at a single case, however 
advantageous it might be to avail them- 
H 
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selves of their learning, capacity, and ex- 
perience. Not one of these judges could, 
by his noble Friend’s plan, have sat as 
judges at the hearing of a cause. They 
mizht have assisted as attendants on the 
Woolsack, without crossing the invisible 
line that separates the Woolsack from their 
Lordships’ House, but not one of them 
could have given his voice in those judi- 
cial matters in which they were most 
peculiarly capable, he might say, exclu- 
sively competent to deliver opinions as 
judges. Thus they might have had a 
question on the law of nations, on which 
Sir W. Scott, not being a Peer, could not 
say a word—they might have had ques- 
tions in equity, in which Sir W. Grant 
dare not speak—they might have had 
questions peculiarly belonging to a cun- 
sistorial court, on which Sir W. Wynn 
must be silent—or if any of these did 
speak, it could be only in whispers, as 
persons who attended on that House, but 
could form no part of it as a judicial tri- 
bunal. He put it to the good sense of his 
noble and learned Friend whether a court 
so constituted could command greater res- 
pect from the suitors and the country, 
than a court constituted in the way of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ? 
Whether were they to prefer a tribunal of 
appeal where the judges were the most 
competent, or where the judges were the 
least competent? Upon these and other 
grounds, not necessary again to state, he 
was disposed to vote against the second 
reading of this bill. 

Lord Campbell : I feel, that the oppo- 
sition of my noble and learned Friend on 
the Woolsack is fatal to these bills for the 
ere Session of Parliament, but though 

e can easily succeed in rejecting them, I 


concrive he has utterly failed in assigning 
any sufficient reason why they should not 


pass. He has not even denied, or at- 
tempted to palliate the evils experienced 
in the Court of Chancery from the Chief 
Judge being called away half his time to 
heur appeals in this House. He does not 
venture to controvert my statement re- 
specting the multiplication of appeals in 
Chancery from the appointment of the two 
Vice-Chancellors, or undertake to be able 
to dispose of them during the time at 
present appropriated for that purpose. He 
has not said a word of Lady Hewley’s case, 
or suggested that I have in any respect 
overstated the mischiefs arising to the 
suitors from the Chief Judge being re- 
moved along with the Government to 
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which he is attached. Nor has he pro- 
posed any other remedy for these evils, 
With respect to the ultimate hearing of 
appeals, he has not been able to mention 
any other country in the world where 
there is the absurdity of having two co. 
equal courts of the last resort for the de- 
termination of the same question, and he 
contents himself with saying, that as no 
dangerous collision between the two has 
yet taken place, none such can ever arise, 
although the circumstances are now varied, 
and I cited him an instance of the mischief 
being at this moment practically in opera. 
tion. Nor has he adduced a single argu- 
ment to show, that this House might not 
well be the single court of dernier resort 
for the empire. But my noble and learned 
Friend very facetiously begins by com- 
plaining that my bill for appointing a per- 
manent judge in the Court of Chancery 
excludes him for the present from that 
situation. Were he serious, I should tell 
him this is only matter of detail to be con- 
sidered in committee, and that my object 
was to prevent the multiplication of judges 
in the Court of Chancery, | having it on 
his authority that there are already too 
many. Without this restriction, he would 
have taunted me with levying new burdens 
on the country when the Exchequer is im- 
poverished. From among the three Vice- 
Chancellors, and the Master of the Rolls; 
the first Chief Judge is to be selected, and 
although none of them may possess the 
learning and industry of the present Chan- 
cellor, 1 cannot help thinking that one of 
them having no distraction, might get 
through the business as rapidly and satis- 
factorily as he at present does. But my 
noble and learned Friend affects a discon- 
tent at the exclusion which he does not 
feel. He hardly wishes to lay down his 
fasces in this House, and to devote the rest 
of his days to demurrers and exceptions. 
Contented with present enjoyment, he 
knows “he may go farther and fare 
worse.” Then he complains, that I ap- 
ply this self-denying ordinance to the 
late Chancellor of Ireland. That person 
is not probably much aggrieved by the 
exclusion, as were his qualifications much 
higher for the situation, there is not much 
chance of its being offered to the author of 
bills which my noble and learned Friend 
denounces as tainted with radicalism. But 
he says, no charge is brought against the 
members of the Judicial Committee. Nor 
was any charge brought against the judges 
in the commission of delegates when my 
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noble and learned Friend who sits near me 
in the year 1833, proposed to transfer the 
hearing of appeals from them to the Privy 
Council. Those judges had done their 
duty to the best of their ability, and blame 
was imputed only to the system. Then 
my noble and learned Friend delivers an 
eloquent panegyric on the well-working of 
the Judicial Committee, because, he says, 
from its miscellaneous members, there is 
an admirable tribunal constituted for every 
particular cause, whether it involves com- 
mon law or equity, the law of nations, or 
the canon law, the law of France, Spain, or 
Holland, Hindoo law, or Musselman law. 
My noble and learned Friend was strenuous 
in his exhortation to me to be diligent and 
punctual in my attendance at the board, 
and intimated an opinion, that my attend- 
ance was not voluntary, but that I was 
under an implied obligation to attend. His 
observations show that he does not con- 
sider himself under the same obligation, 
or that he neglected it. [Lord Chan- 
cellor: I do not think I was.] I am 
rather at a loss to understand on what 
ery the obligation should be consi- 
ered more cogent on me—but I will not 
further discuss this point, and I will try 
to be governed by my noble and learned 
Friend’s precept rather than his example. 
But if he had been at all regular in his 
attendance, I think he would have been 
aware that generally the same individuals 
form the tribunal during the sittings, from 
whatever court or quarter of the globe 
the appeals may come. I am very far from 
questioning their competency. But what 
I say is, that you might more beneficially 
have their assistance in the House of Lords. 
My noble and learned Friend should recol- 
lect that my proposal is, that the Judge of 
the Admiralty and the Judge of the Pre- 
rogative Court, as well as the Vice-Chan- 
cellors, (to whom you may add the Ex-In- 
dian Chief Justices, if you please), should 
be placed on the Woolsack, where you can 
have all the common-law Judges, whereas 
there are only two belonging to the judicial 
committee, and they are generally absorbed 
in the business of their own courts ; and 
I hope the number will not be increased 
unless all the fifteen Judges are to be made 
Privy Councillors. 

Lord Brougham : I entirely agree with 
my noble and learned Friend as to the in- 
vidiousness of making a selection without 
a fixed rule, but there may be a fixed rule, 
such as taking the senior puisne Judge 
from each court. 
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Lord Campbell: But will the senior 
puisne Judge be always a person who 
would be willing and well-qualified to sit 
in a court generally occupied with busi- 
ness so very unlike that to which he has 
been accustomed, and when from age or 
infirmity he may meditate retreat. But, 
says my hon. and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack, am I to be pinned down here 
with two unlucky compeers to dispose of 
appeals after the 12th of August, and so 
through September and October, when all 
the rest of the world are employed in shoot- 
ing grouse, partridges, and woodcocks. My 
noble and learned Friend knows full well 
that I do not seek to interfere with his long- 
vacation recreations, and that I only pro- 
pose that the House may sit when neces- 
sary during the judicial year. Parliament 
now seldom sits before the month of Feb- 
ruary, and where would be the hardship 
on my noble and learned Friend if in the 
months of November, December, and 
January he were to be employed in hear- 
ing appeals in this House, instead of the 
Court of Chancery? But he is afraid, 
notwithstanding any law to the contrary, 
that there might be political discussion. ‘ 
during these vacation sittings. What is 
my noble and learned Friend’s own con- 
duct at our morning sittings? Keen po- 
litician as he is, I have not yet heard him 
during the hearing of a Scotch appeal rise 
and break out with a speech in favour of 
the Corn-law, or to show the necessity for 
an Income-tax, although there be no posi- 
tive law to forbid such unseasonable ha- 
ranguing ; and he may surely give others 
credit for being able to curb their desire 
to mix politics with judicial proceedings in 
obedience to an act of Parliament. But 
my Lords, there can be little use in farther 
commenting on the speech of my noble and 
learned Friend, which he succeeded in 
making very amusing, knowing that if 
he had resorted to grave reasoning he must : 
fail. For the present the measure is de- 
feated ; but I do not despair of seeing it 
carried before long, and with the powerful 
support of my noble and learned Friend. 
Although strong in the profession of his 
opinions at the moment, he cannot be ac- 
cused of obstinacy. I could mention more 
than one important measure, which, having 
warmly opposed, he has patronised with 
equal warmth. It is a well-known fact in 
the history of the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill, 
which was so often introduced before it 
was carried, although now all approve 
of it, mee my noble and learned Friend 
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made the best speech against it and for it. 
He has to-night made a very able speech 
against these bills, but when they are next 
brought forward I trust he will make a 
still better speech in their favour, and that 
being passed under his auspices they will 
be found to have introduced a substantial 
improvement into the administration of 
justice in this country, and give him an 
additional claim to the admiration of pos- 
terity. 

The Duke of Wellington wished to draw 
the attention of the House to one point to 
which his noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack had not adverted. It was ne- 
cessary that the great office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, which was of such high importance 
vn account of the judicial duties belonging 
to it, on account of its giving the power to 
preside over the debates of that House, and 
on account of the great position which it 
conferred in her Majesty's councils, should 
be filled by one well acquainted with the 
laws of this country. They should, there- 
fore, take care that the person whom they 
placed in that position was not ignorant of 
those laws, or unacquainted with their 
daily practice in the highest courts in the 
kingdom. If the subject was to be brought 
forward in a future Session, he hoped the 
noble and learned Lord would take care to 
introduce a provision, that the person 
filling the office of Lord Chancellor should 
be a barrister of fifteen years’ standing. 

Lord Campbell said, the noble Duke 
was under a very unnecessary apprehen- 
sion that these bills would increase the 
danger of a disqualified person being ap- 
pointed Lord Chancellor. As the law now 
stood, there was no necessity for the Lord 
Chancellor being a barrister at all, and in 
point of fact, Sir Thomas More, in the reign 
of Henry 8th, was the first layman who had 
been Chancellor for centuries. The public 
would continue to have the same guarantce 
against a bad appointment in public opi- 
nion and the responsibility of the advisers 
of the Crown. The Chancellor to preside 
in the House of Lords become the sole 
court of appeal in the last resort for the 
whole empire, ought to be one of the most 
accomplished lawyers of the day, although 
he no longer pays occasional visits to the 
Court of Chancery ; and every motive that 
now exists for selecting such a person to 
be Chancellor would remain in full force. 

The Duke of Wellington thought that, 
under the measure proposed by the noble 
and learned Lord, an unfit person might 
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andtherefore, he thought the provision 
desirable that he should be a barrister of 
fifteen years’ standing. 
Bills put off for six months. 
House adjourned. 


— ees cece scoe— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 11, 1842. 


MrnuTEs.] Bitts, Public.—1°- Turnpike Roads. 

2° Fisheries (Ireland). 
5°: and passed :—Indemnity. 
Private,—2°- Stockton and Hartlepool Railway; Dun 
dee and Arbroath Railway; Bruntisland and Granton 
Pier, Road, and Ferry; Salteoats Harbour; Aberdeen. 
shire Roads; Carlow Road; Wrexham Road; Belfast 
and Cavehill Railway (Road and Shipping Place); Lin- 
coln Roads. 

PgtTiTIons PRESENTED. By Mr. Greene, Mr. Blewitt, and 
Mr. T. Duncombe, from Shoe and Boot Makers in Maa- 
chester, Monmouth, St, Andrew’s, Holborn, Ashton. 
under-Lyne, Woolwich, Lancaster, Gloucester, Stockport, 
and other places, against the proposed Alteration of the 
Import Duty on Shoes and Boots,—By Mr. Brotherton, 
from Stourbridge, for the Substitution of Affirmations 
in Lieu of Oaths.—By Sir R. Ferguson, from the Provi- 
sion Trade of Londonderry, from Carlton, Castle Camps, 
Querndon, Little Sampford, and a great many other 
places, against the proposed Alteration in the Tariff re- 
lative to Provisions.—By Lord F. Egerton, from Man- 
ehester, and the Vale of Leven, in favour of, and by Mr. 
French, from Roscommon, against the Financial Mea 
sures of the Government.—By Lord Howick, from the 
Proprietors of a Colliery near Sunderland, from Dublin, 
Swansea, Neath, and other places, against the proposed 
Export Duty on Coals.—By Mr. Pusey, from the Far- 
mers of Farringdon Market, against the Tariff relative to 
Live Stock.—By Captain Hamilton, from Aylesbury, for 
a Law to prevent the Dog Cart nuisance in the Country. 
—From Francis Hulton, and Lionel Self, against Altera- 
tion of the Timber Duties.— From Cork, for the Aboli- 
tion of Ministers’ Money, and for the Reduction of the 
Import Duties.—From Dublin, that Licensed Victuallers 
in Ireland may be placed on the same footing as those of 
England and Scotland.—From Ilkeston, Devonport, 
Otter, Belchamp, and other places, against any further 
Grant to Maynooth College.— From Drumbo, Demsfort, 
Belfast, and other places, against the present System of 
Education (Ireland).—From Bethnal Green, Bridport, and 
Manchester, for the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—From 
Kirktling, against the Corn Importation Bill.—From 
Truro, for Abolition of Church Rates. 
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PETITIONS AGAINST THE INCOME- 
Tax.] Mr. T. Duncombe moved the te- 
sumption of the debate on the question 
that the petition presented on Friday, 
8th of April, against the Income-tax be 
brought up. 

Order of the Day read. 

Sir R. Peel was sorry he could not ac- 
quiesce in the motion of the hon. Member, 
that the petition be brought up. As he 
had stated on a former occasion, he did 
not offer opposition to the presentation of 
the petition from any appiehension that 
the country generally was adverse to the 
proposals of the Government. He did not, 
however, mean to say, that a great number 
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got up, not merely against those measures, 
but against any proposition for the impo- 
sition of atax; but his opposition to the 
motion of the hon. Gentleman was not 
grounded on the apprehension, that the 
country generally would declare itself un- 
favourable to the measures which he had 
felt it his duty to propose. His opposition 
to the motion was founded on the obliga- 
tion which he thought devolved on him to 
support that which had been the usage of 
the House for the last 150 years. He was 
aware, that this usage was not fortified by 
any standing order ; but, at the same time, 
it was the practice of the House, which 
had been almost uniformly adhered to. 
He believed, that if the precedents were 
examined, it would be found that the usage 
had been uniformly adhered to for the pe- 
riod he had stated, namely, 150 years. 
He was influenced in his opposition to the 
motion, not by a consideration of present 
circumstances, but by a consideration of 
the position in which the country might 
be placed, were it permitted that obstruc- 
tions should be offered to the adoption of 
taxes necessary for the public service for 
the supply of the year; and it was the 
same apprehension which had influenced 
the House in maintaining the existing 
practice. In 1808 a question of the same 
kind was raised; but, in that year, as on 
former occasions, the question was not so 
much whether or not the practice of the 
House should be departed from, but whe- 
ther or not the petition which was the 
subject of discussion was directed against 
a tax under the consideration of the 
House. In 1808 the petition was directed 
against the orders in council, and those 
who contended most strenuously for the 
reception of the petition, contended,. that 
the rule or usage of the House did not 
apply in the case; and Mr. Tierney, then 
in opposition to the Government, a high 
authority on these points, and certainly a 
man not disposed to construe illiberally 
rules or usages which might be supposed 
to operate against popular rights, expressly 
stated, that if he thought the petition was 
directed against a proposed tax, he should 
decidedly vote for its rejection, hecause it 
was his belief, that if they permitted peti- 
tions against taxes necessary for the supply 
of the year to be presented, every man 
would try to shift the burden from his 
own shoulders; and there would be con- 
sequently such an obstruction of the pub- 
lic business as would materially interfere 
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with its progress. This was the opinion 
of Mr. Tierney, who contended that the 
petition was not against a tax, but against 
a regulation of trade, adding, that if it 
were against a tax, he should have felt it 
his duty to oppose the presentation. There 
were in the week only two days out of 
seven, namely, Monday and Friday, which 
her Majesty's Government had for the 
consideration of those measures which 
they felt it their duty to bring forward. 
Those days were supposed to be set apart 
for the convenience of the Government; 
but they were, in point of fact, set apart 
for the convenience and advantage of the 
public. He sat in the House eight hours 
every night, and it was to him personally 
a matter of comparative indifference how 
those hours were employed ; but the two 
days devoted to Government business 
were not set apart for the private conve- 
nience of the Members of the Govern- 
ment. It was well known, that on Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, other 
business might interpose, at the discretion 
of individual Members, to the exclusion of 
Government business. He certainly did 
not believe, notwithstanding the motions 
for adjournment which had been made, 
that there was any disposition in the House 
of Commons, or in individual Members, 
to make an unfair use of any of the privi- 
leges they possessed for the purpose of 
obstructing the public business; yet it 
was clear that if petitions might be indefi- 
nitely presented with respect to taxes un- 
der the consideration of the House, and be 
debated, in that case it would be impossible 
for the public business to proceed, and a 
most material obstruction would be offered 
to its progress. He was not speaking, he 
again stated, of the present time; but of 
a time of war, and when they were under 
the necessity of raising supplies, those 
events which had been apprehended in 
former times, and referred to by Hatsell, 
might again occur, and a serious obstruc- 
tion be given to the business of the coun- 
try. It was argued, that there had been a 
departure from the ancient practice in 
another particular, and that Members were 
restricted from debating petitions; but 
this was not the result of any standing 
order : it was founded on the same basis as 
the rejection of petitions against taxes for 
the supply of the year. [Viscount Howick: 
There is a resolution of the House on that 
subject.] He was aware of the resolution 
of the House, but he apprehended that it 
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had no binding effect beyond the Session 
in which it was passed. Where there was 
a standing order it was competent for the 
‘ Speaker to interpose, and, fortified by that 
standing order, to prevent discussions on 
the presentation of petitions; and that 
constituted the distinction between a 
standing order and a resolution, which lat- 
ter he apprehended had no force beyond 
the Session when it was agreed to. 
Consequently, the prevention of debates on 
the presentation of petitions rested very 
much on the same basis as the refusal to 
receive petitions against a tax or duty. It 
was founded on a sense of public conve- 
nience fortified by usage. Io the one case 
the usage had existed 150 years, and in 
the other only five. He did not deny 
that he had reason to believe, that his 
opinions on this subject were not univer- 
sally prevalent. He knew it was unpopu- 
lar to oppose the presentation of petitions. 
As he had said before, he had no personal 
interest or motive to oppose the presenta- 
tion of these petitions; but he did not 
know how a man could fairly discharge 
his duty, if he abstained from pressing 
that on the House which he believed to 
be consistent with propriety. It was bet- 
ter to submit a matter of this kind fairly 
to the House, and let it be determined by 
the House, than to presume that the prac- 
tice of 150 years ought to be departed 
from without the least argument, and at 
once to give assent to that which might 
be deemed popular. He must persevere 
in the determination he had expressed on 
a late occasion when this question was dis- 
cussed, finding himself fortified by a prac- 
tice of 150 years, during which period 
the House had refused to receive petitions 
against taxes; and he felt so strongly the 
inconvenience of establishing a precedent 
which, in times of greater difficulty, might 
be appealed to for the purpose of embar- 
rassing the public service, that he must, 
in compliance with what he conceived to 
be a sense of duty to the country, offer 
his resistance to the motion of the hon. 
Member; and, taking this course, he did 
not conceal from himself the power which 
the hon, Member and others possessed, of 
offering petitions of this sort, and pro- 
voking debates on them, which might give 
rise to greater inconvenience than even 
the reception of the petitions. He did 
not deny, that this inconvenience might 
arise, but feeling himself right in the ob- 
jection he now made, he must deal with 
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that inconvenience as it arose, and he 
could not give his assent to the alteration 
of what had been the practice of the 
House for a very long period. 

Viscount Howick agreed with the right 
hon. Baronet in the general propriety of 
adhering to the usages of the House, and 
his opinion on this point was so strong, 
that he had come down the other night 
with the intention of not supporting the 
motion of the hon. Member for Finsbury ; 
but he did not think that their admiration 
of the former practices and usages of the 
House ought to be blind and unreasoning; 
and, in his opinion, they were bound in all 
cases to consider whether the reasons on 
which the existing practices and usages 
had been founded still existed and were 
applicable. If those reasons still existed, 
it would be found the soundest wisdom to 
adhere to the usages, but if the reasons 
no longer existed, then they would act 
much more wisely if they made their prac- 
tice conformable to the change of circum- 
stances. He thought it had been shown 
most clearly on a former night, by his 
hon. Friends the Members for Edinburgh 
and Devonport, that the grounds on which 
the old practice was founded no longer 
existed. The change made in the mode 
of receiving petitions had entirely taken 
away the reasons on which the practice 
for rejecting petitions like the present was 
originally founded ; and, since the adop- 
tion of that new mode, it was impossible 
for the presentation of any conceivable 
number of petitions to impede the pro- 
gress of the public business. He con- 
curred with the right hon. Baronet in at- 
taching importance to the preservation 
of those rules of the House by which 
Monday and Friday were reserved for the 
Government business; because, after all, 
that was the business of the country, and, 
as the right hon. Baronet truly stated, 
those days were not so set apart for the 
personal convenience of the Members of 
the Government, but for the advantage of 
the public service. He gave the right 
hon. Baronet some proof that he enter- 
tained that feeling very strongly, as he 
voted with him against a motion on the 
subject on a former evening, because he 
believed it would interfere with that prac- 
tice; but it was demonstrated to him be- 
yond all doubt, that the reception of this 
petition could in no respect tend to inter- 
fere with that rule. On the contrary, a8 
his hon. Friend had shown most clearly, 
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the maintenance of this practice would 
have an opposite effect. It was the main- 
tenance of it, not the change, that would 
prevent the time of the House from being 
devoted to other great questions. For 
this would be the necessary consequence. 
They were now discussing the question 
whether this petition should be received. 
Suppose it were decided in the negative. 
His hon. Friend might have another pe- 
tition to-morrow; he might give notice of 
his intention to present it, and might again 
divide the House. Every other hon. Mem- 
ber might take the same course, and those 
hon. Members to whom the petitions were 
intrusted, if they found any petition ex- 
pressing the feelings of a considerable 
body of people, might think it their duty 
to bring that fact under the notice of the 
House, and, as his hon. Friend argued 
the other night, they would have a right 
to go further, and every night that the 
House went into committee of supply, or 
of any measure involving taxation, every 
hon. Member might state the number of 
persons by whom any petition on the sub- 
ject was signed, and the substance and 
prayer of that petition; and he would 
ask whether that would not much more 


seriously interfere with the conduct of 
public business than changing a rule which 


had been for some time in force? But 
the right hon. Baronet said, that the recep- 
tion of petitions would very much interfere 
with taxes, even in cases where they were 
most necessary, if they were allowed to be 
debated. No doubt of it; he at once 
admitted it. But if they received peti- 
tions, they were much more likely to ex- 
clude debates upon them than if they 
adopted this course. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet said, this rule of not debating peti- 
tions rested only on the same ground as 
the usage it was now proposed to change, 
and that the one was of five years’ stand- 
ing, whilst the other was of 150 years’ 
standing. But, if he were not mistaken, 
there was no direct resolution of the House 
for not receiving petitions on the subject of 
taxation, whilst there was as to not per- 
mitting debates upon petitions, But then, 
in the one case, the rule was essential to 
the due conduct of public business, and 
in the other it was not. The rule against 
debates on petitions, now that petitions 
were so numerous, was obviously in the 
opinion of 9-10ths of the House necessary 
in order to get through the business they 
might have to perform; but the other rule 
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was, in his opinion, equally unnecessary, 
When he found that after two days’ con- 
sideration of this question the right hon. 
Baronet, with all his experience, all his 
power of stating forcibly his reasons 
against taking any course of which he dis- 
approved, could allege no one reason 
whatever against the change that was now 
proposed, except that it wasa change, he 
could not hesitate as to the vote he should 
give. He certainly felt that the right hon, 
Baronet had stated the case to the House 
most temperately and fairly ; but wishing, 
upon his own part, as much as the right 
hon. Baronet upon his, to expedite public 
business, he could not but regret the course 
he felt it his duty to adopt in voting with 
his hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury. 

Mr. Milnes said, that if the people got 
into the habit of petitioning against taxa- 
tion, and no doubt such habit might be 
very easily got into, the case might well 
occur that universally, or almost univer- 
sally, when this House was voting any tax 
an enormous body of petitions of the peo- 
ple of England might be presented against 
it. The consequence would be, that the 
decisions of this House on matters of 
taxation would be brought into disrespect, 
and there would be a notion among the 
people that the House did not fairly repre- 
sent the opinions of the people. And he 
could not help thinking that the hon. 
Member for Finsbury had some notion of 
that kind in his head, and would render 
the people discontented with the constitu- 
tion of the House. He therefore called 
upon the Members who were satisfied with 
the constitution of that House to consider 
whether it were right to abandon at once 
their ancient usage, During the ten years 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite sat on the 
Ministerial side of the House, with a pro- 
fessedly popular Government, they never 
thought of reforming what they now 
seemed to regard as an abuse; and now, 
when a tax was proposed which would, in 
his opinion, elicit fewer petitions than any 
other tax, which was more equal than any 
other tax, he thought it was not a proper 
time, without some more sufficient reasons 
than had yet been given, for changing the 
usage of 150 years. 

Mr. H, Berkeley said, his reason for 
wishing to say a few words on this subject 
was, that he had had presented to him a 
requisition from his constituents signed by 
upwards of 1,000 persons. They com- 
plained of not being permitted to express 
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their opinion touching a tax which bore so 
unjustly as this, and as they were unable 
to approach the House themselves, they 
expected their representatives to stand for- 
ward in their places in Parliament, and 
express their sentiments, although they 
would much rather have expressed them 
on this occasion by petitions to the House. 
His hon. Colleague had a requisition to 
the same effect ; he knew not what course 
his hon. Colleague would take respecting 
it; but he felt it incumbent upon himself 
to support what he thought most just and 
right,—namely, that the people should 
have an opportunity of expressing their 
opinion before so heavy an impost was 
placed upon them under circumstances 
which had not before occurred. 

Lord F. Egerton said, as he felt himself 
obliged to vote against the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, he wished to explain his reasons for 
doing so. He could not but feel that the 
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arguments of hon. Gentlemen who sup- 
ported the presentation of this petition 
were based on a different ground from 
those which were urged in favour of dis- 
cussing petitions, and that it would be im- 
possible to conduct the public business, if 
they were to depart in any sensible degree 


from the rule, whether by resolution or 
otherwise, which they had lately observed, 
of restricting themselves from discussing 
petitions at the time of their presentation. 
Upon that ground, and viewing it dis- 
tinctly as the ground of the argument of 
the noble Lord the Member for Sunder- 
land, he must say he could not but concur 
with him in the reasons he had stated for 
doing that which he thought they were 
bound to do—viz., opening their doors as 
widely as possible, so far as the business 
of the House and the necessities and ope- 
rations of the Government and of legisla- 
tion would admit, to the petitions of the 
people on all subjects. He felt that this 
rule did not rest upon so formal a pro- 
ceeding of the House as would preclude 
the danger of other discussions of this 
kind at some future period ; but he would 
put it to the House, whether the practice 
with regard to the presentation of peti- 
tions and restriction of discussing them 
could not be fenced by some more formal 
proceeding than anything that had yet 
taken place? 

Lord J. Russell was glad to find that 
the noble Lord who had just spoken con- 
curred in favour of the reception of this 
petition, The noble Lord had alluded to 
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the opinion expressed by the right hon, 
Gentleman at the head of the Government, 
in which he should agree with him if he 
thought it necessary to have any more 
formal proceeding of the House than had 
been adopted ; but let him call the atten- 
tion of the noble Lord and of the House 
to what occurred in an early part of this 
Session. A notice was given by the hon, 
Member for Greenock — 
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‘‘ That the usage which has prevailed of late 
years of abstaining from discussing the peti- 
tions of the people at the time of their pre. 
sentation shall not be sanctioned in the pre- 
sent Parliament, but that the practice which 
formerly prevailed in the House, of discussing 
petitions at the time of their presentation, 
shall be restored. ” 


That motion was never made in that 
shape. The question came before the 
House, but it was then stated from the 
Chair, that the more regular mode to bring 
on that motion was to read the resolution 
of February, 1839, and move, that that 
resolution be rescinded. He had no doubt 
that the Speaker, in laying down that 
mode of proceeding, was acting in confor- 
mity with the rules of the House, nor 
could he doubt that it was in conformity 
with reason, because if they took any 
course whilst they had a resolution on the 
journals of the House, they would be 
acting contrary to it, unless that resolution 
were formally rescinded. When the mo- 
tion came forward again, it was on the 
7th of February, and after reading the 
resolution, the motion was made and the 
question put, ‘‘ That the said resolution 
be rescinded ;” and, on the House dividing, 
the numbers were found to be—Ayes 50; 
Noes 237. He thought it showed very 
clearly that, without any other proceeding 
of the House, it would be necessary to 
propose, that that resolution should be 
rescinded. Having alluded to that sub- 
ject, he begged leave to say a few words 
on the question itself, upon which he had 
not addressed the House the other day. 
The right hon. Baronet hoped, that the 
Members of the late Government would 
not vote for the reception of such petitions; 
but it was because he concurred in the 
conduct of the late Government in respect 
of the presentation of petitions, and in the 
vote that was come to at an early part 
of the Session, that he felt himself bound 
to support the reception of these petitions. 
What was the course of their ancestors ? 
He did not, as did some hon, Members, 
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hold as a matter of indifference the prac- 
tice of 150 years. He had a great respect 
for the practice of this House that had 
been adopted for a century and a half, 
and it was not without a good deal of 
argument, sufficient to satisfy his mind, 
that he should be ready to overthrow that 
practice. But what was the course of 
their ancestors? They said, ‘ Let the 
doors of the House be opened to petitions 
Let them be received, and the substance 
stated—let other Members debate them — 
let the whole grounds of these petitions be 
before the House, and, if necessary, let 
the time of the House be occupied in dis- 
cussing them.” But they said on one 
particular subject, namely, fresh taxes, 
that this extreme liberty was so inconve- 
nient, that they must put a stop to the 
exercise of that freedom. What had the 
House done since? Had they concurred 
with their ancestors as to this general dis- 
cussion of petitions ? By no means. They 
found that it led to serious inconvenience, 
and therefore they put a stop to that prac- 
tice. They also made another rule as to 
the presentation of petitions, and obliged 
the Members presenting them to confine 
themselves to the subject of them, and 
prevented other hon. Members from dis- 
cussing them. Having departed from it 
in that respect, was it reasonable that they 
should keep up the practice of their an- 
cestors, and restrict the presentation of 
petitions on the subject of new taxes? 
Having altered the practice in one respect, 
he thought they ought to alter it in ano- 
ther, and therefore he was disposed to 
agree with this motion. When the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Milnes) was so 
much afraid of the presentation of petitions, 
that he said it would be utterly impossible 
for the House to impose any taxes at all, 
he begged to say, that with respect to 
taxes already imposed, there was no ob- 
jection to the presentation of petitions 
against them. Suppose the Income-tax 
was passed this year, there was nothing 
against the presentation of petitions next 
year, from any number of persons, using 
whatever arguments they might please, 
and praying for the repeal of that tax. 
They might petition against any tax al- 
ready in force, There was an inconsistency 
in that respect. Upon the whole, having 
altered the practice, as they had done, as 
to the discussion of petitions, he thought 
it would be much more to their advantage, 
with respect to the taxes hereafter to be 
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laid on, that they should know what the 
petitioners had to say on the subject. 
With respect to particular taxes affecting 
particular classes, those persons might 
often have statements to make to the 
House which would be very valuable in 
considering those taxes. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the House would now establish 
what he thought was a reasonable practice 
on this subject, that there should not be 
discussions, wasting the time of the House, 
on the presentation, but that they would 
allow these petitions, like all others that 
were respectfully worded, to be received. 
Mr. S. Wortley said, that he was de- 
sirous of saying a few words on the subject 
under discussion, inasmuch as he was one 
of those who had supported the opposition 
of his right hon. Friend the First Lord of 
the Treasury, on a former evening, to the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Finsbury. 
He wished to remind the House that the 
question, as it seemed to him, before the 
House was not precisely the same as that 
on which they had to decide on the former 
occasion. The hon. Member for Finsbury 
had moved, the other evening, that the 
practice of the House should be discon- 
tinued which forbids the reception of the 
petition against a tax under the considera- 
tion of the House. Now, he so far con- 
curred with his right hon. Friend, that he 
did not feel prepared to vote for the dis- 
continuance of a practice which had been 
established so many years. He thought 
that that was a reasonable objection to the 
former motion of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, because he could conceive cases 
of pressing emergency, as in time of war, 
in which it would be desirable to enforce 
the practice, which had been so long in 
existence, of not receiving petitions against 
a tax under the consideration of the House. 
But at the same time, now that they were 
called upon to receive a petition against 
an Income-tax, he owned,that he doubted 
whether they would be justified in enforcing 
the rule in that particular instance. They 
had been told by his right hon. Friend at 
the head of the Government, that the 
Income-tax was to be made part of a 
series of measures; and he thought it 
could scarcely be called a tax imposed 
merely for the service of the present year. 
He must concur in the opinion that this 
practice should be regulated by a strict 
construction, and that they should take 
care not to step beyond the strict limits 
in respect to necessary legislation, He 
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thought there was something in this argu- 
ment; and as one who was bound, in the 
administration of justice, to consider penal 
enactments, so he was bound to look to 
the practice which forbade the right of 
the. people to petition Parliament. If he 
looked to the practice of the House — if he 
looked that very day to the votes and 
proceedings, there stood recorded thereon 
a petition against a tax which was more 
strictly one for the purposes or service of 
the year, than the Income-tax. There 
appeared there a copy of a petition against 
a coal-tax, by which it was intended to 
raise a sum of 200,000/. [Sir R. Peel: 
It had not been voted in committee.] His 
right hon. Friend made a distinction the 
other night, which he (Mr. S. Wortley) 
believed to be perfectly valid, when he 
said that this rule was to be applied only 
to cases in which they were about to raise 
taxes for the supply within the year, and 
not to cases in which it was proposed 
to raise taxes for commercial purposes. 
Within the latter class were the corn du- 
ties, and they had during the present 
Session received a number of petitions on 
that subject. Now, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proposed last year to make the duties 
on corn a portion of his budget, and if he 
(Mr. Baring) had done so, would the peo- 
ple of England have been precluded from 
petitioning against it? It appeared to him 
that there would have been some difficulty 
in that case, and that those duties would 
have been strictly within the rule they 
were discussing. Upon the whole, though 
not disposed absolutely to discontinue the 
practice, he should vote for the present 
motion. 

Sir J. Graham confessed he could not 
see the force of the distinction which his 
hon. Friend the Member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire had drawn between 
what he had represented to be his prac- 
tical intention now, and his abandonment 
of the usage which had prevailed for 150 
years. He would not detain the House 
by any empty declamation on his sincere 
respect for the general right of the subject 
to petition; but he could not conceal 
from himself the vast importance of a 
usage, dating from the period of the re- 
volution, when the rights and liberties of 
the people had been so nobly vindicated, 
and had been so recently and thoroughly 
triumphant. For a century and a half 
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clear, intelligible ground, maintained. It 
was true it had been originally accom- 
panied with the privilege of Members 
speaking on petitions indiscriminately ; 
but indeed had the right of petitioning 
combined with this privilege of speaking 
ever prevailed practically, on taxes being 
imposed, it would manifestly have been 
impossible for any servants of the Crown 
to carry any tax whatever which was un- 
popular; and it was certainly in the nature 
of all taxes to be unpopular. Nor could 
he confine his views on this occasion to 
the narrow circumstances of this particular 
case, but as a servant of the Crown he 
must do his duty in considering what 
were likely to be the consequences of a 
surrender of this usage. Now, he found, 
by established usage, the inalienable and 
undoubted right of petitioning restrained 
in this case of a tax actually in progress. 
If the hon. Member opposite had any 
good ground for abolishing this ancient 
usage, why they would certainly have 
equally good ground for re-establishing 
the older practice of indiscriminate 
speaking on petitions ; for the limitation 
of that right of speaking had only existed 
some few years, and it was quite needless 
to observe how trifling must be the au- 
thority of so novel a regulation compared 
with a usage sanctioned by a century 
and a half of common consent. He had 
therefore, to put it to himself, what would 
be the practical effect of adopting this 
innovation as to the presentation of pe- 
titions against taxes in progress? And 
he was compelled to associate in his mind 
the probability of the innovation—~as un- 
doubtedly it was, and standing on so 
slender a foundation, compared with the 
present practice — he was compelled to 
anticipate the probability of the restoration 
of the old practice in one respect, fol- 
lowing on the abolition of the old practice 
in the other. Nor could he disguise from 
himself the conviction, that were the inno- 
vations now sought for to be assented to 
on the one hand, and the regulation of so 
comparatively a recent date, abolished on 
the other, the future servants of the Crown 
would have no power to pass any tax 
through that House, and he must feel that 
they would owe this embarrassment and 
this evil to the present Ministers of her 
Majesty, were he and his colleagues to 
consent. This was a responsibility which 
he for one was not prepared to incur; and 
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question, without reference at all to 
present circumstances, or to what he be- 
lieved were the existing interests of the 
country, he could not reconcile it with his 
duty to participate in that responsibility. 
He therefore should assuredly vote against 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury. 

Lord J. Manners begged to say one 
word only. The right hon. Gentleman 
had relied on the revolution precedent. 
Now this was an authority, of course, con- 
clusive with the gentlemen opposite, who 
approved of revolutions. But for himself 
as he conscientiously believed all revo- 
lutions to be wrong, he did not attach 
any weight to the authority, and should 
vote with the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury. 

Captain Hamilton said, that he had 
voted against the motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Finsbury on 
Thursday last, and he did not think that 
any argument that had now been ad- 
vanced would cause him to change his 
opinion. He had no desire to throw any 
impediment in the way of the undoubted 
right of the people to petition the House 
of Commons, but certain rules had been 


laid down and forms printed, and he did 
not think a special case had been made 
out why they shoold, on this occasion, be 


departed from. He (Captain Hamilton) 
must confess that the mode of presenting 
petitions to that House was not of a very 
imposing nature, or calculated to press 
those who signed and sent them with the 
belief that any great attention would be 
paid to their prayers. And if any mode 
could be devised which, without inter- 
fering with the business of the House, 
would improve the present system, it 
should have his support, from whatever 
side of the House that proposition might 
come. In respect to the petition which 
was the cause of the present debate, he 
repeated the expression which had drawn 
so many remarks from an hon. Member 
opposite. He (Captain Hamilton) main- 
tained that this was a petition from class 
interests, the unproductive classes, those 
who lived by the sweat of other men’s 
brows, The petition came from the 
lawyers and gentlemen of Finsbury; and 
although they were, no doubt, a numerous 
and highly respectable body, and entitled 
to the consideration of the House, he did 
not consider that their interests could be 
in the slightest degree injured by leaving 
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it to their able representatives (who rarely 
allowed any measure to pass without ex- 
pressing their opinions) to oppose any 
part of the right hon. Baronet’s measure 
they did not approve of. 

Viscount Sandon would not detain the 
House; but having voted with the ma- 
jority on a former occasion, he wished to 
say that he would also now vote against 
the motion of the hon. Member. After 
the experience which they had of the in- 
convenience that arose from hon. Gentle- 
men being allowed to speak on petitions, 
he could not vote for the present motion 
till he had security that the departure 
from the rule in the present instance would 
not be attended with inconvenience, and 
lead to the restoration of a practice which 
all had admitted to be inconvenient. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not mean to detain the House, but wished 
merely to observe upon one point con- 
nected with the question, before the House 
assented to the present motion. He be- 
lieved, that by such assent they would be 
placed in a most inconvenient and extra- 
ordinary position. He thought that what. 
ever course the House took, it ought to 
be clearly defined, and they should not 
content themselves with passing an am- 
biguous resolution. Now he could under- 
stand hon. Gentlemen who wished to alter 
a practice of 150 years’ standing, and to 
them it was perfectly competent to pro- 
pose a resolution for that purpose. But 
that course had been taken on Thursday 
last, and the House had decided that it 
would not depart from the practice of 
150 years, and yet on looking at the 
journals of the House, he found within 
one week after that decision a motion 
made to receive a petition, not only con- 
trary to the practice which had been 
adopted for 150 years, but in direct oppo- 
sition to the resolution by which that 
practice had been confirmed only on 
Thursday last. For that reason alone, if 
there were no others, he should feel bound 
to vote against the motion of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe had no hesitation in 
declaring it to be his intention to do every 
thing in his power to break down if possible, 
the unconstitutional barrier which had 
been interposed between the people and 
their inalienable right of petitioning the 
House against a tax. He was surprised 
after having consented to the adjourn- 
ment, in order to give hon, Gentlemen 
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opposite time to prepare themselves, that 
they should have come down with no 
better arguments than, that the practice 
had subsisted for 150 years uninter- 
ruptedly; the right hon. Baronet said, he 
had attempted to prove to the House 
that the practice had not been un- 
interrupted, and he was sick of repeating 
that the practice had very frequently been 
interrupted. But admitting, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that the practice had been 
uninterrupted, still no length of time 
could sanction injustice. And it was in- 
justice to refuse to receive the petitions 
of the people on questions affecting their 
pecuniary interests. But suppose the 
right hon. Baronet to succeed in rejecting 
this petition to-day, how much further 
would he be advanced? To-morrow he 
would have to fight the same battle over 
again. The bold and proper measure to 
pursue would be for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to come down to the House and pro- 
pose a standing order for the rejection of 
petitions. If he did not do so, he would 
have to fight the fight day after day. 
The right hon. Gentleman said his tax was 
popular. He had taunted the opposition 
by asking where was their explosion. Why, 
they had refused to receive the petitions 
of the people; they had bound them 
hand and foot, and then asked why they 
did not move. They had gagged the 
people, aod asked why they did not speak. 
The right hon. Gentleman would have to 
give way at last. He would persevere 
day after day when petitions were sent to 
him in presenting them to the House, and 
would leave to the majority of the House 
the responsibility of rejecting the petitions 
of the people. He would persevere in 
taking the sense of the House on this 
subject. 

The House divided on the question that 
the petition be brought up :—Ayes 221 ; 
Noes 222: Majority 1. 


List of the Ayes. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Aldam, W. 
Archbold, R. 
Baldwin, C, B. 
Rannerman, A. 
Barclay, D. 

Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 

Bell, J. 

Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon, H; Fi 


Bernal, Capt. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blake, Sir V. 
Blewitt; R. J. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowes, J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. B., 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, hon. We 
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Bryan, G. 

Bulkeley, Sir R. B.W. 
Buller, C. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Busfeild, W. 

Butler, bon. Col. 
Byng, G. 

Cave, hon. R. O. 


Cavendish, hn. G. H. 


Cayley, E. S. 
Chapman, B. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clay, Sir W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clements, Visct. 
Cobden, R. 


Colebrooke, Sir T. F. 


Collins, W. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G, 
Crawford, W.S. 
Currie, R. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Denison, J. E. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Dick, Q. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
D'Israeli, B. 
Divett, E. 

Duff, J. 

Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Duncan, G. 
Dundas, Admiral 
Dundas, F. 
Dundas, hon. J.C. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Egerton, Lord F. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Ellice, E. 

Ellis, W. 
Elphinstone, EI. 
Etwall, R. 
Evans, W. 
Ewart, W. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Fielden, J. 
Ferrand, W. B. 


Fitzwilliam, hn. G. W. 


Forster, M. 
French, F. 

Gibson, T. M. 

Gill, T. 

Gordon, Lord F. 
Gore, hon, R. 
Granger, T. C. 
Grattan, H. 

Grey, rt. hon, Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Guest, Sir J. 

Hall, Sir 8, 
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Hanmer, J. 
Hardy, J. 
Harris, J. Q, 
Hastie, A. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hayter, W.G. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Heron, Sir R. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hobhouse, rt.bn.Sir J, 
Howard, hon. C.W.G. 
Howard, hon. J. K. 
Howard, Lord 
Howard, hon, E.G.G, 
Howard, P. II. 
Howard, hon. H. 
Howick, Visct. 
Hutt, W. 
James, W. 
Johnston, A. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Lambton, H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Langton, W. G. 
Leader, J. T. 
Lemon, Sir C, 
Listowel, Earl of 
Loch, J. 
Macaulay, rt-hon.T.B. 
McTaggart, Sir J. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 
Mitcalfe, H. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morris, D. 
Morison, General 
Morrison, J. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Murphy, F. S. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O'Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Paget, Col. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, G. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Philips, G. R. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Pigot, rt. hon. D. 
Pinney, W. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Ponsonby, hon. C. F. 
A.C 


Ponsonby, hon, J. G 
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Powell, C. 
Power, J. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pulsford, R. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Rennie, G. 
Ricardo, J, L. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord F. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scott, R. 

Scrope, G. P. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, B. 

Smith, J. A. 
Sombre, D. O. D. 
Somers, J. P. 


Somerville, Sir W. M. 


Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 

Tancred, H, W. 
Thornely, T. 


Tollemache, hon. F.J. 


Tollemache, J. 


Petitions against 


Towneley, J. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Tufnell, H. 

Turner, E. 

Vane, Lord H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Villiers, F. 

Vivian, hon. Major 
Vivian, J. H. 

Vivian, hon. Capt. 
Wakley, T. 

Walker, R. 

Wall, C. B. 
Wallace, R. 

Ward, H. G. 
Wason, R. 

Wawn, J. T. 
Westenra, hon. H. R. 
White, L. 

White, S. 

Williams, W. 
Wilshere, W. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, B. 

Wood, G. W. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Yorke, H. R. 


TELLERS. 
Duncombe, T. 
Hawes, B, 


List of the Noes. 


Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Ackers, J. 

Acton, Col. 
Adare, Visct. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Alford, Visct. 
Allix. J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Archdall, M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Ashley, Lord 
Ashley, hon. H. 
Astell, W. 

Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J. jun. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Baird, W. 
Balfour, J. M. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Beckett, W. 

Bell, M. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 
Beresford, Major 
Bernard, Visct. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Boldero, H. G. 


Botfield, B. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Bruen, Col. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Campbell A. 
Chapman, A. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cochrane, A. 
Cockburn, rt.hn.SirG. 
Collett, W. R. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Visct. 
Cripps, W. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 
Dawnay, hon. W. H. 
Dodd, G. 
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Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Drummond, H. H. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P, 
Eliot, Lord 

Escott, B. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Feilden, W. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzroy, Capt. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Forbes, W. 


Forester,hon. G.C.W. 


Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Gore, W. R. O. 
Goring, C. 


Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 


Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Granby, Marquess of 
Grant, Sir A. C, 
Greenall, P. 
Greene, T. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 

Hale, kK. B. 
Halford, H. 
Hamilton, C.J. B. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 


Hardinge, rt.hn.Sir H. 


Hawkes, T. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hinde, J. ff. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Houldsworth, T. 


Holmes, hn. W. A’Ct. 


Hope, hon. C. 
Hornby, J. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Irving, J. 
James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnson, W.G. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Johnstone, H. 
Jones, Capt. 
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Knatchbull, right hon. 
Sir E. 


Knight, H. G. 
Knight, F. W. 
Law, hon. C, E, 
Lawson, A. 
Leicester, Earl of 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon. General 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
McGeachy, F. A. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Martyn, C. C. 
Marton, G. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morgan, O. 
Mundy, E, M. 
Murray, C. R. S. 
Neeld, J. 

Neville, R. 

Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J, 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hn. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Pemberton, T. 
Pigot, Sir R. 
Planta, rt. hon, J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Powell, Col. 
Praed, W. T. 
Price, R. 

Pringle, A. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reade, W. M. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rose, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Round, C.G. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Visct, 
Scarlett, hon. R. C. 
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Trotter, J. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Col. 
Vernon, G. HH. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wilbraham, hon. R.B. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wood, Col. 
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Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Smith, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerton, Visct. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stuart, H. 

Sturt, H. C. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Tennent, J. F. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 


Rures or Desarte.] Sir C. Napier 
observed, that on Friday night the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for ‘Tamworth 
had claimed to address the House on the 
main question—the motion actually before 
the House being one of adjournment. 
Now, he wished to learn from the right 
hon. Gentleman in the chair, whether it 
would be competent to any other Member 
to have addressed the House on the main 
question, a motion of adjournment bing 
at the time before them. 

The Speaker replied, that the right hon. 
Baronet was, on the occasion referred to, 
fully entitled to address the House on the 
main question, for it was included in the 
question of adjournment. No doubt any 
other hon. Member would have been 
equally entitled to address the House. 

Mr, Brotherton wished to know whether 
it would have been equally competent to 
Members to speak on the main question, 
if the motion had been for an adjournment 
of the House instead of for an adjourn- 
ment of the question. 

The Speaker observed, that that was a 
very distinct question; but he was of 
opinion, that if a Member claimed to speak 
on the main question on the ground of its 
importance and urgency, the Chair could 
not interfere. 

Sir R. Peel said, that he claimed to 
speak to the main question—upon that 
the Speaker said, that his doing so would 
be no evasion of the general rule. When 
Lord North signified his resignation of 
office, there was a motion that the House 
do then adjourn—upon which Lord North 
said, “Then I rise to speak to that mo- 
tion.” 

Lord J. Russell thought that the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
was perfectly justified in claiming to be 
heard on the main question, though a mo- 
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ing, the question before the House. It 
was difficult to separate the one from the 
other. 

Subject at an end. 


Report — 


IncomE-TAX—REPORT—ADJOURNED 
Desate.] Dr. Bowring moved the Order 
of the Day for resuming the adjourned 
debate on the resolutions of the noble 
Lord the Member for London on the 
subject of the Income-tax. The hon, 
Member said, he would venture to intrude 
a few observations upon the attention of 
the House, because, though he felt bound 
to vote against the proposal of the right 
hon. Baronet, he could not, for one, con- 
sent to adopt the resolutions of the noble 
Lord the Member for London without 
some qualifications. It was sometimes the 
privilege of Members of that House, and 
upon this occasion it was his, to gather 
some consolation in the progress of its 
debates from concessions mutually made 
by both sides of the House to the great 
principles to which some of the Members 
of the House had been faithful through 
evil and through good report. He had 
heard with no small gratification a declas 
ration of the noble Lord the Member for 
London, that he thought the time was 
come when a legacy duty might be con- 
veniently and properly levied upon real 
property; and the noble Lord was taunted 
by an observation from the other side of 
the House which recalled to his mind 
that his statement was contradictory to 
statements made by hon. Members be- 
longing to this party. But he, notwith- 
standing that alleged difference of opinion 
amongst persons of the same political 
party, confessed that he received no im- 
pression but one of gratification from the 
concession, that injustice was done in the 
present mode of taxing property, and that 
real property which had descended from 
generation to generation did not bear its 
fair proportion of taxation. He cared little 
about the motion which induced hon, 
Members to recognize sound principles, it 
was to their recognition—their recognition 
from both sides—from men in hostile po- 
sitions—from the heads of parties, that he 
looked for ultimate and substantial bene- 
fit. With regard to the other proposal of 
the right hon. Baronet, he considered it 
as a great step towards the improvement 
of our trade and commerce with the 
whole world; and he valued very little 
some of the remarks which had emanated 
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from that (the Opposition) side of the 
House, as to the inconsistency of many of 
the supporters of the right hon. Baronet. 
Suppose the right hon. Baronet had not 
on former occasions given effect to the 
sound principles which he now proposed, 
was that a reason why he, who always 
advocated them, should refuse his cordial 
co-operation in measures by which those 
principles were advanced? He, for one, 
cordially welcomed the proposal of the 
right hon. Baronet, and sure he was, that 
proposal would receive such support from 
many of the hon. Members in the Oppo- 
sition as would fully compensate for the 
opposition he would meet with elsewhere. 
He knew that much was to be done in 
other matters—that economy had been 
miserably violated—that expenditure had 
been rashly and unnecessarily increased. 
He rejoiced, that he had been no party to 
the bringing about of that national cala- 
mity, the continued inequality of the re- 
sources of the state, year after year, to its 
expenditure; and if he were called upon 
to give an opinion of the policy which 
had caused the deficiency in the public 
revenue, he must say, that he could not 
approve of it. He did not see the advan- 


tage which England had derived from 
that policy. What good had we accom- 
plished as a nation by going into Syria? 
Was this country the better because the 
blood of multitudes had flowed down the 
sides of Mount Lebanon, and tinged the 


waters of Jordan? What had we gained 
by our warfare in India—by setting up an 
imbecile old man and dethroning a popu- 
lar ruler? Change your position; apply 
to the Affghans the golden rule of doing 
unto others as you would have others do 
unto you. What would the people of 
England think if the natives of Affghan- 
istan had come over here to establish the 
dynasty of the Stuarts? Was it not me- 
lancholy to hear the right hon. Baronet 
confirm the report that 10,000 or 12,000 
men had been already sacrificed in this 
new and unhappy war? But would he 
put an end to it by his interference? No; 
thousands and tens of thousands more 
probably would yet be destroyed, and the 
people of England would have to pay 
enormous charges to carry on the wicked 
contest. He confessed that he did not un- 
derstand that mode of balancing public ac- 
counts, by setting injury against injury, 
wrong against wrong, and murders against 
murders, while the people of England were 
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to be called upon to pay for the execution 
of the same. How was England to be 
benefitted by the Indian war, on account 
of which millions of money would be 
wrung from a suffering population, whose 
distress the right hon. Baronet admitted, 
and whose resources he acknowledged 
were exhausted by indirect taxation—by 
duties levied upon articles of consump- 
tion, so that he was obliged to turn his 
fiscal attention in another direction, and 
to attack property, which he confessed he 
would have attacked rightly if he had 
regarded the rule of equity, and weighed 
the great difference between that income 
which was transitory and that which was 
permanent. Had the right hon. Baronet 
done that he would have given him his 
cordial support, and he should have 
hailed the present as a new era in our 
mode of taxation, because, by taxing 
people according to their ability to pay, 
the right hon. Baronet would have pur- 
sued a course honourable to himself, 
worthy of the support of Parliament, 
and just to all classes. Whatever might 
be the cause which had placed them 
in their present position, he could not 
help feeling satisfied that the result was, 
to force them to treat the question of 
taxation upon right principles, or, at all 
events, to approximate to the right prin- 
ciples of taxation. As to the argument 
that a property-tax should be resorted to 
in time of war only, it produced no effect 
upon his mind. He asked not whether it 
was a war-tax ora peace-tax, but whether 
it was founded on justice and equity. If 
so, he should be the first to acknowledge 
that it was the tax which public opinion 
would ultimately support. But the right 
hon. Baronet had associated with it so 
much of injustice, of wrong, and of injury, 
that he could not support the right hon. 
Baronet’s proposition. His confounding 
income with fixed property had misled 
him; and it was difficult to conceive how 
the right hon. Baronet, with his astute 
mind, could not perceive the great differ- 
ence between wealth consisting of money 
in the public funds or estates, and which 
from generation to generation was secure 
to the person who had a life interest in 
the same, and that wealth which, resulting 
from the daily labour of an intelligence 
that passes away with life, is ever uncer- 
tain, and leaves nothing behind it. An 
equitable property-tax presented various 
features to recommend itself. It appeared 
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to him that in proportion to the extent of 
protection given by the state to individuals 
should be the price of that protection. 
The premium paid for insuring houses and 
ships was always in proportion to the value 
of the property; and if the right hon. 
Baronet would propose a tax regulated 
according to that principle, he did not see 
how any case against it could be made 
out. An hon. Member had taken some 
pains to show that assessed taxes might 
be improperly and unjustly levied, and he 
believed it; but when we came to direct 
taxation, persons could be taxed accord- 
ing to their means, and the various schemes 
to favour particular interests would be de- 
feated. He differed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard, who objected to direct 
taxation because it was a traceable source 
of revenue, because its produce could be 
accurately estimated, because its exactions 
could be clearly calculated, — this was 
the very ground upon which he approv- 
ed of it. Most erroneous had always 


been the estimates of what taxes upon 
consumption would bring to the Treasury ; 
whereas the produce of direct taxation 
could be calculated to a shilling. Then, 
again, the machinery of direct taxation 


would not be so multitudinous, expensive, 
or vexatious, as that of indirect taxation, 
with all the annoyances of the Customs 
and the despotism of the Excise. Direct 
taxation would not only be less oppressive 
to the people, but more satisfactory to the 
Treasury in its results; while it would 
tend also to remove impediments in the 
way of international communication and 
foreign trade. Now that the subject was 
fairly mooted in the House, he hoped the 
discussion would end in the establishment 
of a fair and equitable system of direct 
taxation. The effect of indirect taxation 
was always injurious to the trade in the 
articles upon which it was levied. When 
Napoleon Bonaparte established the octroi 
in the city of Ghent—a tax levied princi- 
pally upon food, and bread in particular— 
the brewers of that city sent a deputation 
to the public authorities to inquire what 
amount was expected to be realised by it ; 
and being informed about 300,000 francs, 
they at once offered to pay the tax, know- 
ing that its operation would be injurious 
to trade, to an extent far greater than it 
was proposed to levy. What was the 
effect of the present system of duties 
levied upon imports into this country ? 
The consumer was invariably the sufferer. 
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There was not only the loss to him of the 
impost which went to the Treasury, but of 
the additional price and additional profit 
which the levying of that impost added to 
the value of the article. The duty upon 
coffee was 84s. per cwt.; the importing 
merchant added not less than 10 per cent. 
for his profit; the retail trader levied an 
additional charge of 13s. 10d.; so that 
the consumer in the end paid 22s. 3d. be- 
yond the duty of 84s.; and because of 
the existence of that duty; thus, in addi- 
tion to the state levying 140 per cent., the 
traders levied 45 per cent. upon the con- 
sumer. The prime value of tobacco was 
4d, per lb. ; the state levied a duty of 3s. ; 
the trader added 4d., and the retailer 15 
per cent.; so that in fact 3s. 10d. per 
lb. was paid for an article which originally 
cost but 4d. The first cost of sugar 
might be about 25s. per cwt., and the duty 
25s, ; the importer, in consequence of that 
duty, added 2s. Gd. to the price, and the 
retailer made a further advance of 15 per 
cent., amounting to 4s.; so here was 
6s. 6d. added after the State had taken 
100 per cent. Taking the original cost 
of tea at 1s. 9d. per lb., it would pay a 
duty of 2s.; the importer charged a profit 
of 24d.; and the profit of the retailer was 
generally at the rate of 10 per cent. 
Thus more than 100 per cent. was taken 
by the Treasury in the shape of a fiscal 
duty, and 35 per cent. more in conse- 
quence of that duty being levied. It ap- 
peared to him that this system was most 
unjust tothe consumer, and that if it were 
better understood, it would scarcely be 
tolerated by those whom it caused to make 
such great sacrifices. He hoped that the 
tight hon. Baronet would carry out the 
principles which he appeared to acknow- 
ledge, and that the results would be more 
generally advantageous to the community. 
If he did act upon the great principles 
of free-trade, he would promise the right 
hon. Baronet his cordial support. 

Mr. H. Gally Knight: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has just sat down 
will perhaps think, when he sees me rise 
immediately after him that he is not ap- 
preciated in Nottinghamshire as he de- 
serves to be—for, if I remember right, the 
last time he went down to Nottingham, 
to agitate for the total repeal of the Corn- 
laws, he and his proposition were not 
treated in a very courteous manner, and 
at this moment he may be under the 
impression that one of the representa- 
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tives of that county is about to attack him 
again. But 1 am sure, Sir, after the 
speech which the learned Doctor has just 
delivered, I can have no disposition to 
show him any thing but the greatest 
civility—for, on the present occasion, he 
has spoken much more as a friend then as 
a foe, His speech was a beautiful strug- 
gle. He seemed to be longing to support 
the right hon. Baronet now at the head of 
the Government, and then he was dragged 
back by the recollection of former declara- 
tions. He approves of the general system 
of the right hon. Baronet, but he finds 
fault with some of the details—1 shall take 
leave to advert, presently, to some of the 
learned Doctor’sobjections—but, Sir, I rose, 
principally, because, observing with how 
much vehemence, with how muchanimosity, 
the measures proposed by the right hon. 
Baronet are combated, hearing it asserted 
that some of his habitual supporters have 
taken the alarm, I could not bear to remain 
entirely silent, | could not resist my desire 
to express, in a very few words, the sen- 
timents with which, as a landed proprietor, 
and country Gentleman, I regard the ques- 
tion which is now before the House. Sir, 


the noble Lord the Member for the City of 


London, would have the country believe, 
that the necessities of the moment are not 
so great as they have been represented, 
and that, even supposing the necessities 
to be great, his last year’s budget would 
be preferable to the plan which has been 
brought forward by the right hon. Baronet, 
Sir, I am not surprised that the noble 
Lord should endeavour to make it believed 
that the necessities of the country are not 
so great as has been represented, because, 
whatever may be the amount of those ne- 
cessities they are of his own creation; and, 
whatever taxes may be imposed, the coun- 
try will never forget that they are the 
legacy of the last Administration. Sir, if 
it were not so serious a subject, I could 
represent to myself an amusing picture of 
“The Reading of the Will ;” John Bull sit- 
ting by with a countenance getting more 
and more aghast every moment, Jmprimis. 
We give and bequeath, to our beloved 
John Bull, a deficit of 5,000,000/. Item, 
we give and bequeath to the aforesaid 
John Bull, a war in India. Item, a war in 
China, Jéem, an unsettled boundary in 
America. There are a good many codi- 
cils—but these I omit—Sir, with how 
much pleasure, with how much gratitude, 
may John Bull be supposed to listen to 
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these last proofs of the care and the 
consideration of his departed rulers! No 
pressing necessity! Why Sir, we have 
not only to extricate ourselves from our 
present financial difficulties, not only to 
get our affairs into order, but also to 
provide the means of carrying on those 
operations which, now, must be carried 
on, however much we may regret that 
they were ever undertaken; one of which 
operations has led to consequences more 
calamitous than can be paralelled by any 
preceding passage of British history. Sir, 
as it appears to me, the necessities are so 
great as to render a vigorous exertion 
indispensable. And how have those ne- 
cessities been produced? In two ways. 
First, by incurring extraordinary expenses 
through impolitic measures—secondly, by 
crippling our resources at the very time 
that those expenses were incurred. Of 
the first I adduce as a proof, the two wars 
into which this country has been unne- 
cessarily plunged, the long mismanagement 
of Canada, finally producing a rebellion 
which it cost a large amount of blood and 
treasure to put down. Of the second, I 
adduce as a proof the taxes which have 
been recklessly abandoned for the sake of 
a brief popularity. Sir, I remember per-' 
fectly well that when the late Administra- 
tion came into office, their Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said, that the Tories had’ 
done so much in the way of reduction of 
taxes, that little more could be attempted 
with safety. But the house-tax became 
unpopular—that very house-tax which 
Gentlemen opposite are now so fond of 
recommending—and, therefore, the house- 
tax was to be taken off, Lord Althorp 
said, that ke was ashamed of taking it off, 
because it only pressed upon those who 
were able to bear it—that he could ill 
afford to give it up—but it had become 
unpopular—so, go it must. Sir, I might 
advert to the wretched practice of stopping 
up the gap with loans in the time of 
peace—but I will pass on to their last 
grand operation, the Penny-post—and, 
Sir, I must say that, however agreeable it 
may be to pay less for a thing than it is 
worth, it was unpardonable, in the then 
state of our finances to give up so large a 
source of revenue without redeeming the 
pledge which the late Ministry gave of 
substituting another tax in its stead. Sir, 
no doubt it is much more pleasant to take 
off taxes than to impose them—but, Sir, 
I say that a Ministry who, by taking off 
I 
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taxes inconsiderately, bring a country into 
the difficulties in which we find ourselves, 


are anything but the real friends of the | of. 
people; and now, Sir, the noble Lord has | bad name, and so get him hanged. 
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Member for Bolton says, that an Income- 
tax is so hateful that it must not be heard 
Sir, it is very easy to give a dog a 
But 


Report— 


ventured to accuse the right hon. Baronet | I must remain in the opinion, that if the 


of courting popularity. Does the right 
hon, Baronet court popularity by adopting 
a course the very opposite to that which 
was pursued by the late Administration ? 
Does he court popularity by proposing 
a tax which is branded, on the oppo. 


site side of the House, with every oppro- | 


brious epithet ? 


Does he court popularity | 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
' 
| 


j 


by requiring from those upon whom he | 


depends for political existence, the sacri- 
fice of 50 per cent. of the protection 
which they have, hitherto, enjoyed ? 


Sir, | 


the right hon. Baronet has not courted | 
popularity; and, therefore, I honour him. | 
He has not sought to legislate for class- | 
interests, but for all-interests—he has not ' 


sought to please his adherents—he has 


sought nothing but the good of the whole | 


community. But then the noble Lord 
says, if there is a necessity, take my bud- 
get of last year. Now, what was the no- 
ble Lords budget of last year? First, a 
revenue arising from imported corn, which 
could not be relied upon, for, should we 
happen to have the misfortune of a good 
harvest this year, the duty on imported 
corn would be small in amount, and, had 
the late Ministry remained in power, it 
would soon have been nothing, for the 
duty would not have been maintained. 
Second, an alteration in the timber-duties, 
not such an alteration as is now proposed 
by the right hon. Baronet, but such as 
would have been most injurious to the 
Canadas. Third, the admission of slave- 


grown sugar, to the complete destruction | 


of the Wesi-Indian planters, and in utter 
defiance of all the principles upon which 
the nation have been acting for years, and 
for the sake of which they have made so 
large a sacrifice. And, supposing this bud- 


the most sanguine expectations of those 
who propored it, what would it produce? 
Less than 2,000.000/., according to the 
noble Lord’s own showing, when more than 
5,€00,000/. are wanted—how infinitely 
short is that of the existing necessity! 
Sir, I am astonished at the noble Lord’s 
courage in bringing his damaged and re- 
jected goods to market again. He may 
try to sell his stinking fish as much as he 
pleases, but they will not be taken off his 
hands. But then, Sir, the hon. and learned 
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get were 10 be adopted, and were to realise | confiding the state of your affairs to com- 





money must be had, it could not be raised 
in a less objectionable manner. In the 
first place it spares the working classes— 
no slight recommendation. But then, it 
is unequal. Is there any tax that is not 
unequal? the tax on tea for instance— 
tea is become almost an article of necessity 
in the family of the labourer—the labourer 
pays the same amount of tax upon tea as 
is paid by the landlord—and it cannot be 
otherwise. But the hon. and learned 
Member cannot bear that professions 
should be touched, and the profits of com. 
mercial enterprise—yet even the noble 
Lord, the Member for the city of London, 
admitted, that if you have recourse to an 
Income-tax, distinctions cannot be made, 
The hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
garvon, the other night, appealed to vur 
feelings with imaginary pictures of extreme 
cases. I must be permitted to say, in 
passing, that as it appears to me, there 
cannot bea more unfair or deceptive mode 
of enforcing an argument, than dressing 
up cases of individual hardship in glowing 
colours, and endeavouring to break down 
the rule by the help of an exception which 
may, or may not, occur. But where would 
be the justice of taxing a yeoman whose 
little farm brings him in 200/. a-year, and 
not taxing the physician, the lawyer, 
who is making his thousands a year? of 
taxing a country gentleman with a mode- 
rate fortune, who has no means of increas- 
ing his income, the whole of which he is 
expected to spend, and not taxing the 
merchant, the master-manufacturer, who 
is annually increasing his store, and is not 
found fault with, if he never opens his 
doors? But then the Income-tax is in- 
quisitorial—but where is the danger of 


| missioners who are sworn to secrecy? 


Nobody need be under apprehension, ex- 
cept those who intend to cheat their neigh- 
bours. As for me, Sir, it would only be 
to my advantage if the state of my affairs 
were published at Charing Cross—for it 
is notorious that every gentleman’s in- 
come is doubled in the estimation of his 
neighbours—and every gentleman is ex- 
pected to live up to those enormous eal- 
culations—to exercise hospitality accord- 
ingly, to subscribe accordingly, and #0 
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forth—whilst, if the exact truth were 
known, no more would be expected of 
him than he can conveniently afford. But 
the Income-tax is immoral; it leads to 
perjury. Sir, there is no surer way of 
making a man a rogue than letting him 
know that you think him one; and much 
more immorality will be caused by telling 
men vou expect them to take false oaths, 
than would be caused by the tax itself. But, 
Sir, I will not entertain so base an opin- 
ion of my countrymen. I will not believe, 
that for the sake of escaping a tax, they 
will lay the sin of perjury to their souls. 
It would be odious indeed to legislate, 
upon any such supposition. I conclude, 
Sir, as I began, by repeating, that if the 
money must be had, an Income-tax is the 
least objectionable means. Sir, the tariff 
hardly forms a part of the present ques- 
tion; but neither is it fair, whilst we are 
discussing the burdens which are to be 
imposed, entirely to keep out of sight the 
telief to the commercial world, to the 
manufacturing classes, which the right 
hon. Baronet holds out by his proposed 
changes in the tariff. This is a part of his 
plan as much as the Income-tax, and the 
two should be considered together. Sir, 
I know that alarms have been excited by 
some of the proposed changes, and I do 
not pretend to say, that there are not indi- 
viduals who will suffer, and that capital 
will not, in some instances, have to be 
taken out of one line, and transferred to 
another. No great changes—no breaking 
up of any monopolies—no adoption of a 
more liberal system can be carried out 
without these attendant consequences. But 
my belief is, that the fears of many are 
exaggerated, and that the community at 
large will derive a great advantage. I 
am aware that we landed proprietors shall 
be hit hard. First by the diminution of the 
protection on corn. Second by the tax on 
the tenantry, which eventually comes out 
of the pocket of the landlord. ‘Third by 
the alteration of the duties on timber. 
His timber has hitherto been the landed 
Proprietor’s nest egg—he has hitherto had 
it to look to in case of any extraordinary 
expenditure—in case of any large agri- 
cultural improvements—perhaps his elec- 
lon year—perhaps a provision for a 
younger son, I fear he will find a great 
difference in this respect. I am aware we 
are hit hard—not so hard as some Gen- 
tlemen opposite would desire—yet, still, 
hatd enough. But, Sir, we are eontent 
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to suffer if the good of the country re- 
quire it. I should indeed be sorry if 
mine were the only foot that was not 
pinched, when the country is in neces- 
sity. Neither has the right hon. Ba- 
tonet ever said, that he will make no 
modifications. On the contrary, he has 
stated his willingness to listen to reason- 
able suggestions; and, I trust, that by 
those modificaions, he will effectually re- 
move any just cause of complaint. Sir, 
the hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
garvon said the other night, wait till the 
tax comes into operation. Sir, I am wil- 
ling to meet the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man on his own ground. I say with him, 
wait till the measures of the right hon. 
Baronet come into operation—when they 
are in operation, I am persuaded that many 
will laugh at their fears, and some will 
blush, such as have not lost the power of 
blushing, at the opposition they have of- 
fered. I would only entreat Gentlemen 
opposite to allow the measures to come 
into operation, for every day’s delay ag- 


| gravates the distress of the manufacturing 


classes, with whom they sympathise so 
deeply, and so properly. It is perfectly 
well known, that at this moment there is 
a complete stagnation of trade—a stagna- 
tion in the towns, a panic in the coun- 
try— merchants not knowing what to 
undertake, and farmers dreading the ar- 
rival of thousands of fat cattle, from 
countries which do not breed half what 
they want, and never yet produced such a 
beast as an English farmer would take to 
market, and all this will go on till these 
questions are settled. These are the evils 
which are occasioned by vexatious delays, 
nightly interposed for mere party pur- 
poses; but the eyes of the country are 
open; they see who are causing these 
delays, and they learn to esteem them 
accordingly. Sir, the noble Lord, the 
Member for the City of London, will, I 
know, consider it a matter of perfect 
indifference in what light this, or any 
other question appears to one of the 
heads of clay. He tells us, he thinks us 
agriculturists composed of the same clay 
with the acres which we cultivate, be- 
cause we did not quite relish his mode of 
treatment. I thank him for the compa- 
rison; but I think we should, indeed, 
deserve the sarcasm were we to abandon 
those who are willing to give us a reason- 
able protection, and throw ourselves into 
the = of those who would give us no 
2 
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protection at all. Sir, I am aware that 
some of us will have to undergo what will 
not be perfectly satisfactory; and when 
Gentlemen use the term satisfactory, or un- 
satisfactory, I believe they usually mean the 
having more, or less, money to spend. | 
am aware that we shall have less money 
to spend upon our pleasures, and some- 
thing to give to the necessities of the 
country; but I believe, at the same time, 
that her Majesty’s Ministers have given 
the best consideration in their power to 
these important subjects—with far supe- 
rior means of obtaining information to 
those which any of us possess. I am 
convinced of the honesty of their inten- 
tions. I cannot doubt that they have 
brought forward such measures as will be 
for the permanent good of the country. I 
thank them for the bold and comprehen- 
sive plan which they have brought forward, 
and I beg to assure them of my cordial 
and willing support. 

Mr. Elphinstone said, that it was his 
intention to vote for the motion of the 


noble Lord the Member for the city of 


London. Many hon. Gentlemen had 
charged the whole of the deficiency which 
now existed upon the late Government : 
but that was not a fair way in which to 
look at the matter. A very considerable 
part of the deficiency had arisen from the 
compensation which was given to the pro- 
prietors of slaves in the West Indies ; and 
also from the very beneficial alteration 
which had been made in postage duties, 
to both of which measures the House had 
been a party. If they were now devising 
a new scheme of taxation, a tax upon 


property—upon the realised property of 


the country, might be the most just they 
could impose; but the proposition of the 
tight hon. Baronet was not a tax upon 
property, it was an Income-tax—a tax 
upon the hard-earned industry of the 
country, but if the property-tax is to be 
imposed, the amount obtained by that 
means ought to be so large; as to enable 
the Government to dispense with the 
smaller branches of revenue and make those 
great alterations in the tariff which the 
interests of commerce require. If hon. 
Gentlemen would look at the calcula- 
tions made by Mr. M‘Gregor, who was 
an authority upon the subject, they 
would find, that a tax of 4s. per pound 
upon the rental of land and house pro- 
erty would give a revenue of from 
10,000,000/. to 12,000,0001, a sum 
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which would enable the Government to 
abolish many annoying duties upon arti 
cles of consumption, and if they, in con- 
junction with such a tax, were to adopt 
the propositions of the late Government 
with respect to corn, sugar, and timber, 
and also to place probate duties on the 
same footing with the legacy duty, the 
right hon. Baronet would have an Exche. 
quer fully replenished for the service of 
the country, but the right hon. Baronet 
did no such thing; he proposed to keep 
all the existing taxes, and to raise a re- 
venue of three or four millions only, in a 
most vexatious manner; the expense of 
collecting the Income-tax in 1816 had been 
upwards of a quarter of a million. The 
expense now would not be much less, 
though in 1816 the produce the tax had 
been nearly 16,000,000. He had a de. 
cided objection to the Income-tax on ac- 
count of its inquisitorial nature ; nor could 
it, even if it was unobjectionable, ever bea 
just tax unlessit were made on a graduated 
scale. In order to shew its injustice, let 
them suppose, that a physician making 
an income of 10,000/. were to go to an in- 
surance-office, he would find that his 
income was worth no more than three 
years’ purchase; but let a proprietor of 
land with an equal income go, and his 
income would be found worth thirty years’ 
purchase. Still, under the plan of the 
right hon. Baronet, they would each have 
to contribute an equal share to the In- 
come-tax. There was still another ine- 
quality which had not yet been adverted 
to. When the right hon. Baronetintroduced 
his plan, it was understood that a tax of 
7d. in the pound was to be levied on the 
incomes, both of the agricultural class, 
of the other Members of the community 
but on looking at the figures of the right 
hon. Baronet, he found that a tax of only 
43d. in the pound was imposed on revenue 
from land while the other parties had full 
allowance of 7d.— 
Income. Tax. 

Rentofland .. £39,400,000 .. 865,934 
Mines, &c., 1,500,000 . 32,967 
Tithes, * 3,500,000 .. 78,296 
Profits of Tenants 38,396,000 .. 150,000 


£1,127,197 





£82,796 ,000 


This was equal to a tax of 43d, in the 
pound, but if it had been taxed on the 
same principle as other property, it ought 
to have yielded at 7d. in the pound, 
1,833,039/.; a bribe equal to 700,000/. 
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so that in addition to the advantage of a 
bread tax, in addition to the advantage of 
exemption of several taxes since the war, 
an additional exemption of 700,000/., 
was given to the agricultural interest by 
this new scheme of the right hon. Baronet. 
Many hon. Gentlemen had praised and 
Jauded the plan, because they said it 
would not press upon or interfere with 
the labouring classes of the population— 
that the measure gave them the utmost 
satisfaction because they would not be 
called upon to contribute. Those hon. 
Gentlemen little knew the working classes 
—they were too intelligent to be led away 
with such sophistical arguments—they 
were enlightened enough to know that 
whatever lessened the amount of capital 
which gave them employment would cir- 
cumscribe their labour; and they well 
kuew, that they would derive no benefit 
from the imposition of a tax of 50 per 
cent upon their food, the deficiency in 
revenue might easily be made up in ways 
Jess burdensome to the people—if timber 
and sugar duties were altered according to 
the plan of the late Government and if 
legacy and probate duties were imposed 
on transfer of real property, an ample reve- 
nue might be obtained for all the purposes 
of the State. In his opinion, the tariff of 
the right hon. Gentleman would, as far 
as it went, prove a considerable boon 
to the country; but he was decidedly 
opposed to the many differential duties 
which it imposed. He objected to the 
great boon which was to be given to the 
Canadas by the imposition of a merely 
nominal duty upon their timber, because 
the relief to be given to them was at the 
expense of the British public. The 
Canadas paid nothing for the army within 
their bounds, they contributed nothing 
towards the expenses of the country; they 
therefore were treated better than any 
integral part of the country. Under all 
the cireumstances of the case, he should 
feel it his duty to give his vote for the 
amendment of the noble Lord, the Mem- 
ber for London. 

Sir W. James rose, for the purpose of 
protesting against the excessive length to 
which these debates had run, because he 
was given to understand, that delay in 
these measures was fraught with the 
greatest possible injury to the commerce 
of the country. He had been informed 
that there was a complete panic on the 
London Exchange, and that many mer- 
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chants and manufacturers had been obliged 
to stop those businesses in which they had 
been engaged. One gentleman had been 
with him who had been engaged in the 
manufacture of turpentine; on that arti- 
cle the duty was to be lowered from 4s. to 
Is., the consequence was, that he was 
compelled to give up his business, to dis- 
charge all the labourers he had employed, 
and they were in a starving state. That 
was the case in many places throughout 
the country, and thousands were in a state 
of very great suffering, while, so far from 
acting, they were carrying their discus- 
sions to an enormous length. Being on 
his legs, he would take the liberty of say- 
ing a few words respecting the plan of the 
right hon. Baronet. There were few who 
had not admitted, that it was a bold plan; 
that it was comprehensive all acknow- 
ledged, and every one agreed that it was 
eminently calculated to attain its object, 
viz., that it would yield enough of revenue 
for the present exigencies of the country. 
It proceeded upon a broad and intelligible 
basis. The right hon. Baronet appeared to 
have acted like a skilful physician, who told 
his patient to take exercise, to use the ener- 
gies of his body, and at the same time 
gave him strengthening medicines to 
enable him todo so. The very objections 
which had been made to the plan ap- 
peared to him a convincing proof that in 
its main outline it was a good measure. 
He had taken some trouble to look at the 
sentiments given utterance to at the vari- 
ous meetings which had been held through- 
out the country, and he found that al- 
though every class found fault with that 
part of the measure which would affect 
itself, no one had complained of the plan 
as a whole. Much had been said respect- 
ing the meetings which were to have been 
held inthecountry. If there was so much 
excitement in the country as hon. Gentle- 
men said there was, how was it that the 
resolution imposing the tax had been al- 
lowed to pass almost without observation ? 
In the present state of the country, there 
did appear to him to bea necessity for 
some very stringent measure, and he had 
not heard any one proposed that had the 
least chance of passing but the Income- 
tax of the right hon. Baronet. It was 
said, and much stress was laid upon the 
argument, that it was a war-tax; if it was 
the best tax they could find, why not make 
use of it, whether it was a war-tax or not ? 
But, in fact, were we not in a state of 
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war? We had war in India, war in China, 
an unsettled state of affairs with America, 
we were far from having a good under- 
standing with France; who could look at 
the unsettled state of feeling in many 
countries, and say, that it was not neces- 
sary for England to maintain her naval 
and military establishments upon the foot- 
ing of a first-rate power? She was com- 
pelled to do it, unless she were content to 
take a lower place among nations than had 
ever yet been her lot. Again, it was said, 
that the tax would be unequal; but he 
would appeal to the House whether it was 
not much more equal than any tax upon 
consumable commodities. It was said 
that the income arising from land was 
always increasing, and that professional 
incomes did not. Now, suppose they 
were to have a Property-tax, what an out- 
cry would be immediately raised, because 
that sinecurists and pensioners would 
escape—a property-tax would not touch 
them. A graduated scale would be liable 
to much objection, though he thought 
that some allowance ought to be made in 
the case of incomes arising from profes- 
sions. Suppose the case of a man with 
4002, a year arising from land, he had not 
the same anxiety for making a provision 
for his family as the professional man; 
but suppose the latter also had an income 
of 400/., but out of that he paid 60/. 
701., or 100/., as an insurance upon his 
life: in his opinion that portion of his in- 
come ought to be exempted from taxation, 
That was a practical alteration which he 
thought might easily be effected. Again 
it was represented to him that much in- 
convenience would arise from the manner 
in which the schedule was lettered, and 
the way in which the tax was to be en- 
forced. Suppose the case of the keeper 
of a seminary who might also be engaged 
in a shipping speculation, the latter might 
turn out altogether a losing concern; 
would it not, therefore, be unfair that he 
should be taxed upon the income arising 
from the school, which might all be swal- 
lowed up by the shipping speculation ? 
While he was upon the subject of school- 
masters, he would instance the case of one 
in the neighbourhood with twenty pupils, 
say at 50/. a year each. Now, suppose 
he made a profit on each of from 5/, to 
10/., would it not be obviously unjust to 
tax him upon his gross receipts, and not 
upon his profit only? The plan, on the 
whole, was a good one, He trusted such 
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with consideration, and he would give it 
his warm support. 

Mr. Wallace had never heard a speech 
less to the purpose than that of the hon, 
Baronet who had just satdown. He had 
referred to the details of a measure which 
was not yet before the House, without 
discussing the principle which was now 
under its consideration. The prosperity 
of those concerned in commercial pursuits 





depended in a great measure upon their 
| mode of conducting business, and persons 
_in trade were most adverse to any inquisi- 
| tive examination of their affairs. He 
‘could assure the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of her Majesty’s Government, that 
with reference to the measure he had pro- 
posed, that privacy would not be attained, 
even though the commissioners were 
sworn to secrecy. He might observe with 
regard to the course pursued by the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) that he had 
brought forward the budget at a very un- 
usual season, before the close of the 
financial year. This was contrary to Par- 
liamentary usage; for the financial year 
did not close till the 5th of April, and the 
right hon. Baronet had introduced his 
budget at least a month before that date. 
He objected also to the course of the 
right hon. Baronet, that he bad brought 
his measures piecemeal under the con- 
sideration of the House. First, the views 
of Government with regard to the Corn- 
law were developed. Now, the Income- 
tax was brought forward; and the alter- 
ations proposed with regard to the tariff 
were yet to be considered. He complained 
that the right hon. Baronet was forcing 
his measures through the House without 
allowing time for the country to form and 
to express an opinion upon them. He 
remembered that, in 1833, the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had condemned the 
unfairness of an Income-tax which did 
not equally affect the three kingdoms. 
On the 19th of April, 1833, the right hon. 
Baronet made this statement— 


“ He thought that the noble Lord (Lord Al- 
thorp) had done well in not proposing an in- 
come or a property-tax. Nothing but a case of 
extreme necessity could justify Parliament in 
subjecting the people of this country, in a time 
of peace, to the inquisitorial process which 
must be resorted to in order to render that im- 
post productive ; and to have recourse to such 
a machinery for the purpose of raising 2 oF 
3 per cent. would be most unwise, Such @ 
tax was a great resource in time of necessity; 
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and therefore he was unwilling, by establishing 
the offensive inquisition with which it must be 
accompanied, to create such an odium against 
it as might render it almost impracticable to 
resort to it in time of extreme necessity. The 
application of the tax to Ireland would be 
attended with extreme difficulty. He really 
believed that this circumstance formed the 
main obstacle to the establishment of the tax. 
It hardly could be contended, that if a pro- 
perty-tax were established, Ireland should be 
exempted from its operation. He wished to 
see Ireland as much favoured as possible con- 
sistently with justice; but to impose a pro- 
perty-tax upon England and Scotland, and to 
exempt Ireland from its operation, would, in 
bis opinion, however unpopular that opinion 
might be, be exceedingly unjust.” 

He considered that Scotland might as 
justly claim exemption from a Property- 
tax as Ireland; and it was his intention 
to take the sense of the House on that 
point. The right hon. Baronet, on the 
occasion to which he had referred pro- 
ceeded :— 

“In England a property-tax would be ap- 
plied in the way of commutation of other 
existing taxes, and might thus afford material 
relief; but Ireland did not afford the materials 
for a commutation, and the property-tax in 
Ireland would operate as a new and additional 
impost. The noble Lord, had therefore, 
wisely abstained from agitating a question 
which could not be satisfactorily settled. 
With respect to a tax upon property as dis- 
tinguished from a tax upon income, he very 
much doubted whether it would promote the 
interests of the labouring classes, because it 
would diminish the funds at present appro- 
priated to the encouragement of industry and 
the promotion of labour and it would ulti- 
mately be found, that the tax did not affect 
the person who paid it so much as the 
labourer, by diminishing his means of em- 
ployment,” 

He begged to ask the right hon. Baronet 
whether he still maintained these opinions, 
and whether he still thought that this im- 
post would affect the interests of the la- 
bourer by diminishing his means of em- 

loyment? He did not think the right 
on. Baronet could impose a tax upon 
property separate from a tax upon income. 
€ conceived the distinction would be 
unfair and invidious; especially while 
there were other taxes which might be re- 
sorted to. He objected as strongly to an 
Income-tax as affecting real property, as 
he objected to it as affecting incomes de- 
tived from manufacturing, commercial, or 
professional pursuits. It had been said 
that an Income-tax of 7d. in the pound 
Was a very trifling impost; and that if 
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during the war 10 per cent. could be raised 
by such a tax, 3 per cent. might now 
be very readily obtained by similar means. 
But it must be remembered, that during the 
war this country had the commerce of 
the world in its hands; and every man 
engaged in trade went to bed at night 
richer than when he rose in the morning. 
He thought it better to borrow more 
money than to impose a tax upon income, 
a tax which, though nominally 3 percent. 
was in reality, considering the relative 
value of money, not much less than 5 per 
cent., as compared with the former period 
when recourse was had to this source of 
taxation. He expressed his hope that the 
right hon. Baronet would be compelled to 
relinquish his scheme. 

Mr. Liddell said, although he thought 
the hon. Member for Hull was perfectly 
correct when he stated that the commer- 
cial and agricultural classes of the coun 
try were looking with much impatience to 
the termination of these debates, yet he 
thought it was impossible a measure of 
this great importance could pass througb 
this House without considerable discussion 
and deliberation. Neither could it be ex- 
pected that these debates could be brought 
to a premature close, when it was con- 
sidered how many aod how vast the inter- 
esis were which would be affected by it. 
However reluctant he was to occupy the 
attention of this House to any consider- 
able length of time, yet having heard cer- 
tain opinions expressed against this pro- 
position he felt it very possible, by cor- 
recting some of those errors which the 
people laboured under regarding it, to re- 
move the delusions which prevailed at this 
moment regarding these measures. He 
hoped, therefore, that he needed no other 
apology in requesting the indulgence of 
the House upon the present occasion. 
The hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, in the course of his speech made at 
least one important admission which ought 
to be most satisfactory to the Government, 
because if it be true what the hon. Gen- 
tleman had asserted—namely, that it was 
not possible to impose a property-tax with- 
out including an locome-tax, this state- 
ment, if true, must tend to mitigate a 
portion of the opposition which had 
been threatened from the opposite side of 
the House. Many persons applied to 
the right hon. Baronet to remove the tax 
upon income, and to place it upon pro= 
perty. If, therefore, it be true that one 
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could not be taken independent of the 
other, much of the opposition must be 
mitigated, if not altogether removed, 
against the present proposition. But 
though the hon, Gentleman opposite had 
made this admission he also made most 
unreasonable complaints against the mea- 
sure. One of his complaints was, that 
the budget had been brought on before 
the financial vear. If he were to regard 
this point he would be only called upon 
to say that such conduct upon the part of 
the right hon. Baronet was deserving of 
the highest approbation. During the in- 
terval between the right hon. Baronet’s as- 
sumption of office and the period of the 
meeting of the present Parliament there 
was no end to the attacks and accusations 
which were made against him. On the 
first assembling of Parliament the right 
hon. Baronet was perfectly prepared to 
lay before the House all those measures 
which he considered the necessity of the 
country demanded, and he only waited to 
the time when the forms of the House 
would permit him to bring forward his 
propositions. The first proposition was 
the Corn-law, which was followed by 
the Income-tax Bill, and the revision 
of the tariff. It was impossible, he 
thought, not to concur with the re- 
quest of the right hon. Baronet, who 
begged of hon. Gentlemen to with- 
hold their opinions until the whole of his 
plans were before the House. The whole 
of these measures were now before the 
House and the country. The Corn-law 
had been happily disposed of in this 
House, and there remained the two great 
questions—namely, the Income-tax and 
the tariff—for their consideration. In 
strict form the Income-tax was now the 
only question before the House, but as the 
tariff was so intimately connected with 
this question, it was very difficult to sepa- 
rate them. The main question was, whe- 
ther the exigencies of the country did not 
justify the imposition of this tax, which 
had now been brought forward? And 
here he must allude to the speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for London. He 
confessed that he had listened to some 
portions of the noble Lord’s speech with 
some surprise, and to other parts of it with 
very great pain. It was not necessary for 
him to go back to the period when the 
Income-tax was proposed at the termina- 
tion of the last century. It was not 
necessary for him to argue in fayour of 
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this tax in such a time of war in which 
the country was then involved. He only 
wished to allude to that period when that 
party who were now on the Opposition 
side of the House held the reins of power, 
in the year 1830. He wished to call the 
attention of the House to the time when 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
held office in the Government of the 
country, under the auspices of a wiser and 
better leader than ever that party had 
since ; he alluded to Earl Grey, who in 
1830 assumed office. The watchword 
with that party on taking office then was 
—reform, retrenchment, and peace. They 
had since then seen the Reform Bill car- 
ried, and however he might have objected 
to many portions of that bill, it neverthe- 
less removed many of those sources of 
discontent to which the country was then 
sensible. The Reform Bill had at least 
given them a Government established 
upon a broad conservative basis, resting 
for their support upon the people, 
and not upon that oligarchy which was 
then termed a boroughmongering oli- 
garchy. Let them now look at the 
conduct of the liberal Administration, 
After they had carried the Reform Bill 
how did they carry out their further views ? 
Retrenchment they had certainly seen, but 
it was retrenchment of an opposite charac- 
ter to what this word was intended to con- 
vey. They had certainly effected retrench- 
ment in the revenues, but a great augmen- 
tation of expenditure. This course of 
proceeding had necessarily involved their 
successors in great difficulty and danger; 
and more especially, when instead of main- 
taining peace (although certainly the coun- 
try had not been engaged in any European 
war), yet they had involved it in wars as 
destructive, as expensive, and as protracted 
as any European war could possibly be. 
What had they seen in the regions beyond 
the Indus? They had suffered cala- 
mities irretrievable; because the loss of 
so vast a body of brave men could never be 
retrieved. They had seen exercised the 
wanton cruelty of a barbarian leader, who 
had violated the law of humanity as well 
as that of nations. They had seen a Bri- 
tish envoy ruthlessly murdered by a bar- 
barian who set at nought all those pro- 
ceedings which should bind the honest 
foe, and the most dreadful carnage result 
ing. Transactions such as these could not 
remain unredressed, and something must 
be done. But who had brought on this war, 
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Was not the most experienced leader in 
this country opposed to it? Was it not 
well known that the illustrious Duke had 
expressed his disapprobation against this 
war, and predicted the calamities that had 
since occurred? Let them not bear from 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
that this Income-tax should not be pro- 
posed at atime of peace. They had got 
a war quile sufficient to justify any go- 
vernment from departing from a fanciful 
rule of this natare. The noble Lord was 
not content with disputing the policy of 
those measures, but had also thought 
proper to move a resolution of his own, in 
which he clearly called the attention of 
the House, and again endeavoured to con- 
ciliate the support of the country, to those 
measures which had so signally failed him 
at the late elections. The noble Lord 
must have drunk of the waters of oblivion 
to forget all that had so recently occurred. 
He would give the noble Lord an instance 
of what occurred regarding those three 
measures with which he had connected the 
late Government—namely, corn, sugar, 
and timber. That part of the country to 
which he belonged had returned eight out 
of ten Members to Parliament, supporters 
of the noble Lord and the late Govern- 
ment; and their opinions, he thought, 
might be ‘very fairly adduced in proof 
of the discordance of opinions which 
existed with regard to his measures, 
When his Colleague was introduced 
to the county which he represented he 
was proposed by the hon. Member for 
South Durham, who spoke in approbation 
of the noble Lord and his general policy. 
But on one point he said he was compelled 
to record his disagreement with them, and 
he declared he could not support them in 
their measure respecting the Corn-law. 
When his hon. Colleague addressed the 
electors, he begged to be excused at all 
events from supporting the proposition for 
the alteration of the sugar duties. Two 
other hon. Gentlemen who sat on the other 
side of the House, the Members for North 
and South Shields, declared their inten- 
tion of supporting the then existing Ad- 
ministration, and expressed their appro- 
bation of the propositions with respect to 
corn and sugar, but they distinctly de- 
clared they could not think of the proposed 
change in the timber duties. He almost 
doubted whether any one follower of the 
late Government gave them an entire and 
cordial support. The noble Lord, the 
Member for London, referred certainly 
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with some degree of propriety to the lan- 
guage which he (Mr. Liddell) had been 
extremely sorry to hear uttered by some of 
the friends of her Majesty’s Government 
on that (the Ministerial) side of the House, 
(and he alluded particularly to the language 
of the hon. Member for Wallingford), and 
the noble Lord then went on to say— 


“If the farmers have been misled and de- 
ceived, it is not I who have deceived and mis- 
led them: let them turn to those who have 
deceived and misled them at the late election, 
and then distinguish between us.” 

Whoever might have misled the farmer, 
it was not the right hon. Baronet nor any 
of the Members of his Government. It 
was quite clear to any man of ordinary 
sagacity and observation, that although 
the right hon. Baronet in his speeches on 
the subject of the Corn-laws, did pledge 
himself to the maintenance of the principle 
of a fluctuating duty, he held himself free 
to make any alteration in detail; and in 
the change proposed by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet—a change which he (Mr. Liddell) 
expected—he had amply redeemed every 
pledge which he had given, If hon. Gen- 
tlemen connected with the agricultural 
interests had, on some occasions, made 
use of stronger language than could be 
justified, let them be answerable for their 
conduct; and let not the noble Lord 
throw the imputation either upon the right 
hon. Baronet or any other Member of the 
Government. Very undue alarm had been 
excited among the agriculturists, particu- 
larly the cattle dealers. He was aware 
that the dealings at the fairs and markets 
were almost in a state of stagnation; that 
many persons, in their ignorance of what 
was likely to happen, feared all that pos- 
sibly could happen ; and he believed their 
apprehensions had had the mischievous 
tendency of suspending for the present all 
dealings in stock. When he (Mr. Liddell) 
passed through York the other day, he 
was informed that a placard had been 
exhibited, announcing that contracts had 
been entered into for supplying the mar- 
kets at York with fresh beef at the rate of 
3d. per lb, Now, he would ask hon. 
Members if anything could be more vi- 
sionary than an apprehension that such 
would be the case? He thought he should 
be able to show from figures, that such 
apprehensions had not the slightest foun- 
dation. The details which he was about 
to lay before the House was extracted 
from parliamentary returns of the revenue, 
population, and commerce of the United 
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ne area and his first extract would tend 
to shew the extraordinary increase which 
had taken place in the importation from 
freland during the last ten years:— 


Income-tax— 


“Tn 1825, 63,524 cows and oxen were im- 
rted from Ireland; in 1835 no less than 
8,158, being an increase of 34,634. In 1825 
the number of sheep imported from Ireland 
into this country was 72,191; in 1835 it was 
125,452, being an increase of 53,261. In 1825 
the number of swine imported from Ireland 
was 65,919; in 1835, 376,191, being an in- 
crease of 310,272,” 

This would show, that however large 
the importations into this country were, 
the markets were more than sufficient to 
take them off; for, notwithstanding the 
importations of cattle from Ireland and 
Scotland, with the advantages of steam 
navigation, at this moment butcher’s meat 
in London bore a higher price within a 
fraction than it had ever done before, for 
butcher's meat could not now be got in 
London under 8d. a pound. However 
interested he might be in the well-being 
of the agricultural interest, he must ad- 
mit, as well with regard to them as for 
the interests of trade, that it was not for 
the interest of the agricuiturist or of 
the manufacturer that either corn or 
butcher’s meat should bear too high a 
price. He gave the right hon. Baronet in- 
finite credit for the details of the tariff. He 
believed, while the right hon. Baronet had 
been well aware of the position in which 
he stood at the head of the great party 
who supported him, he was yet fully alive 
to the duties of his position in this great 
empire. He believed that the right hon. 
Baronet had devoted his best attention to 
the removal of those restrictions on com- 
merce of which complaints had justly been 
made; and regarding the high price of 
provisions at the present time, the right 
hon. Baronet had well considered all the 
conflicting duties of his position, and had 
decided as a man of honour ought to de- 
cide. He trusted the right hon. Baronet’s 
measures would meet with the success 
they deserved. Adverting once more to 
the supply of the London markets, it was 
only in the last Saturday’s paper that he 
had seen the following paragraph :— 


“ The largest importation ever made of live 
oxen into London from Scotland in one vessel 
took place on Friday afternoon in the City of 
Aberdeen, which had on board no less than 
209 head of cattle. She also brought 100 
pigs, five or six tons of beef and mutton, and 
100 boxes of salmon,” 
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He quoted this to show how large an 
importation this country would bear with- 
out any diminution of the price. But with 
regard to the apprehensions as to the large 
importation of cattle, he should like to 
ask where was that country which was to 
supply this large stock ? If the cattle were 
to come from any quarter, they must come 
from the north of Europe bordering on the 
Baltic. He had looked into the exports and 
imports of some of those countries, and he 
found them, with only one exception, im- 
porting countries. Stockholm exported 
no cattle, but imported 1,139 horned cat- 
tle from Finland. Prussia both exported 
and imported to a considerable amount; 
but the imports of cattle were considera- 
bly larger than the exports of any year. 
In 1828 Prussia imported 9,545 oxen and 
steers, and exported 3,238; imported 
6,675 cows, exported 4,293; imported 
3,532 calves, exported 666; being a total 
of imports of oxen, cows, and calves 
amounting to 19,752, and of exports to 
8,197, leaving an excess of imports over 
exports of 11,555. In 1829, oxen and 
steers imported 8,317, exported 2,850; 
cows imported 8,408, exported 4,225; 
calves imported 3,617; exported 896; 
total imports 20,342, exports 7,971; ex- 
cess of imports over exports 12,371. 
In 1830, oxen and steers imported 7,879, 
exported 3,456; cows imported 6,637, 
exported 5,138; calves imported 3,465; 
exported 418 ; total imports 17,981 ; ex- 
ports 9,012; excess of imports over ex- 
ports 8,969. In 183], oxen and steers 
imported 5,748; exported 3,435; cows 
imported 5,193; exported 4,185; calves 
imported 2,614; exported 442; total 
imported 13,555; exported 8,062; ex- 
cess of imports over exports 5,493 The 
number of sheep imported and exported 
into and from Prussia was— 
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211,390 
214,487 
214,848 
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From this statement, it would appear 
that we need have no apprehention as to 
Prussia, so long as her imports of cattle 
so much exceeded her exports. He then 
came to Denmark, and to the rich pas- 
tures of Holstein, of which there were the 
greatest apprehensions, and found that 
the total amount of exports in the year 
1836 from Denmark to the whole world 
was, oxen 28,323; cows 5,009; calves 
6,903; pigs 13,028. And he found, that 
Holland and Belgium exported none. Let 
any one look to the district of Holstein, 
from which these cattle were to be ex- 
ported, and they would find that it was 
not by one third so large as the county of 
York, Let them ask themselves, then, if 
their apprehensions of what could be im- 
ported thence were not visionary. He 
much doubted whether by these means 
butchers’ meat would be reduced 1d. per 
pound. He would not have troubled the 
House with these figures, but as he had 
long been connected with a celebrated 
agricultural county, he thought it of es- 
sential importance that these apprehen- 
sions and alarms of his constituents should 
be put an end to, and he hoped that the 
statement would have that effect. Gop 


knew her Majesty’s Government were well 


able to vindicate their own measures, and 
were in possession of information which 
could not be obtained by any individual 
Member of the House; but no suspicion 
could be attached to his statements, and 
they would be the more valuable, he 
hoped, because they came from an un- 
suspected quarter, No man was more 
deeply linked than himself in feeling and 
community of property with agriculturists, 
and he hoped, the remarks which he had 
considered it his duty to make, would allay 
some of those apprehensions which tended 
so much to depress their spirits, and dis- 
turb the common course of the markets. 
With regard to France, the total value 
of live animals imported in 1837 was 
537,000/., the value of the exports was 
422,000/., showing an excess of imports 
over exports of 115,000/.; so that we need 
not dread any inundation of cattle from 
France into this country, The only part 
of Europe which could come into compe- 
tition with our market was Holstein. Al- 
though he had not travelled into that 
country, he had been informed, that the 
farming there was carried on a most 
expensive scale, Their farm buildings 
almost rivalled those of this country in 
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extent and cost. Now considering these 
things, and also that the navigation of 
the Elbe was closed during a great part 
of the year, and exposed during many 
months to storms so severe, that on 
one occasion an officer of great distinc- 
tion had informed him, that during a 
very short voyage, seventeen horses out of 
twenty died, there was little reason to 
dread any dangerous competition from 
that country; and if so, no apprehension 
need be entertained of any other country. 
The hon. Member for Renfrewshire, the 
other night, entered into the consideration 
of several portions of the tariff. The hon, 
Member alluded to the proposed change in 
the timber duties, and although consi- 
derable apprehensions were felt on that 
point, amongst the shipowners and timber 
merchants, he thought the right hon. Ba- 
ronet and her Majesty’s Government would 
be satisfied with one statement which he 
had it in his power to make. When the 
late Government introduced their measure 
regarding timber, the whole shipping in- 
terest were in arms, The two hon. Mem- 
bers for North and South Shields felt 
compelled, in their appeal to their consti- 
tuents, to say, that so far as the change in 
the timber duties was concerned, no power 
on earth should induce them to consent ta 
it. How gratifying must be the contrast 
just exhibited by the shipowners of Sun- 
derland. A large meeting was held in 
that place a few days ago, for the purpose 
of passing a vote of censure on the propo- 
sition of the right hon. Baronet. That 
meeting was attended by a very influential 
and extensive timber merchant, who pro- 
posed the first resolution, which certainly 
found a seconder, but he doubted whether 
it found another supporter ; for an amend- 
ment was moved, to the effect— 

“‘ That this meeting does not think it neces- 
sary to interfere with the proposition of the 
right hon. Baronet and her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” 

And the mover and seconder went out 
in support of their resolution, he believed, 
almost alone. At the same time, he must 
say, that the shipping interest entertained 
a very strong feeling on these changes. . 
But weighing well the difficulties belong- 
ing to the question—the great inequality 
of the duties existing between Baltic and 
Canadian timber, he was not prepared to 
say, that the right hon. Baronet could 
have taken a wiser, a better, or a safer 
course, There was one proposition to 
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which he wished to call the notice of her 
Majesty’s Government, and which stood 
on a very different footing. [Cheers.] 
He was perfectly prepared for that cheer. 
There was a very great difference beween 
making a change in the tariff generally, 
by which a reduction of the duty upon 
almost every article was proposed, and 
imposing a tax upon another article which, 
as far as the faith of Parliament could be 
pledged, was placed on a different footing 
some few years ago. He alluded, as the 
House had already anticipated, to the pro- 
posed duty on coals. There would be 
abundant opportunities, when this impost 
was under consideration, to make such 
observations as his duty to his constitu- 
ents might demand. He had only alluded 
to that duty for the purpose of showing 
that the proposition of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet did not meet his entire and undivided 
support. But if he differed from the right 
hon. Baronet with regard to coals, he 
could assure him that he was prepared to 
give sufficient and conclusive reasons for 
that difference of opinion. Nothing could 
be more fair than the principles upon which 
the right hon. Baronet proposed to impose 
that tax, but in the application of those 
principles, he thought the right hon. 
Baronet was wrong. Hon. Gentlemen 
ought to remember this, that a Govern- 
ment in proposing a great measure of this 
kind had to choose between two difficul- 
ties. They must either keep their mea- 
sures a profound secret, or make a previous 
investigation and inqwiry. If they adopted 
the latter course, and made inquiries on 
particular points, suspicions would be ex- 
cited, and a general distrust and anxiety 
would be created in the public mind, 
which would be productive of extreme 
inconvenience. The balance of conve- 
nience was certainly in favour of keeping 
the measures entirely secret, until the 
proper time arrived for their full develop- 
ment. But when that was the case, it was 
scarcely possible but that some peculiari- 
ties connected with particular trades must 
escape their knowledge; and perhaps under 
such circumstances, they might see the 
necessity of reconsidering certain points 
when statements were placed before them, 
tending to show that such propositions 
were of an unfair character. In conclu- 
sion, he trusted that the remarks which he 
had ventured to offer to the House would 
be, in some degree, instrumental in re- 
moving ‘the visionary alarm which had 
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been created among the agricultural and 
some other classes. 

Mr. R. Wason said, “sufficient for the 
day was the evil thereof.” It would be 
time enough to follow the hon. Member 
who had just sat down in his discursive 
walks through the tariff, when that sub. 
ject should be before the House for its 
consideration. At the same time he would 
throw out this question to those hon. Mem- 
bers who pursued the same line of argument 
—how were the hopes of the country to be 
realised, if the fears of the sigriculvatiags 
wereentirely without foundation? Although 
the hon, Member near him (Mr. Wallace) 
had said, it was impossible to make any dis- 
tinction between the taxing of property 
and of income, he maintained that it was 
as possible to make them separate and 
distinct as it was any two taxes that might 
be imposed. He was so satisfied of this 
that, that if he stood alone in his opinion, 
he should not hesitate to state it. But 
while he could shelter himself under the 
opinion of a man who was one of the 
greatest and brightest ornaments of that 
House, le thought the right hon. Baronet 
would see reason to revise and alter his 
determination. He alluded to Mr. Hus- 
kisson, who had drawn a distinction be- 
tween an income-tax and a property-tax. 
On the 18th of March, 1830, Mr. Huskis- 
son made the following observations in 
that House when speaking of an income- 
tax:— 

“ After the best consideration which he (Mr. 
Huskisson) had been able to give to the subject, 
he still entertained strong doubts whether ade- 
quate relief would be afforded without remov- 
ing a larger amount of those taxes which press 
directly upon income arising from capital en- 
gaged in industry and upon the income to 
which that capital gave employment, and trans- 
ferring, as far as might be indispensable, the 
burden upon all that class of income which 
arises from capital not so employed.” 

How was it possible for any opinion to 
be expressed in terms more concise than 
those to which he had just called the at- 
tention of the House? Would any man 
say, that income derived from funded or 
landed property bore any similarity to 
that derived from industry or the exercise 
of professional talent? Look at the differ- 
ence between a man with 5,000/. a-year 
derived from lands or the funds, and 4 
man who realised the same amount of 
income by his professional exertions. In 
the first case the individual did not require 
to save anything, because his lands and 
property in the funds would remain a5 4 
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provision for his family, whereas the pro- 
fessional man was obliged, by insuring his 
life and adopting other means to provide 
for his family, to expend a considerable 
portion of the same amount of income. 
He had not yet heard a single sufficient 
reason urged in favour of the pes es of 
an income-tax, whereas he would engage, 
that if the opinion of the population could 
be taken upon the proposition, nineteen- 
twentieths would be found to be opposed 
toit. He did not wish or iutend to treat 
this as a party question. On the contrary, 
he had cheered the right hon. Baronet the 
First Lord of the Treasury, when, on 
opening his financial statement, he had 
stated, that he thought the time had 
arrived when it was for the interest of the 
country that property should be called 
upon to bear the burdens of the State. He 
repeated, that he had cheered that senti- 
ment, little thinking that while the right 
hon. Baronet intended to call upon the 
owners of property, he meant to inflict 
this tax upon industrial and professional 
income. He owned that he was surprised, 
on looking at the Orders of the Day in 
which this measure appeared, to see it 
always spoken of as a “ property-tax,” and 
he had been solicitous to find out how that 
had arisen. He had looked to the index 
to the Statutes, and had found that never 
until 1798 and 1802, had such a measure 
been spoken of as a property, but as an 
income-tax. Their forefathers knew well 
the difference between an income and a 
property-tax, and it had remained for those 
who had followed them to class one of the 
most odious, unjust, and inquisitorial im- 
posts in the world with a tax which, of all 
others, was the most just. Was there 
such a similarity between property and 
income, that it would be unfair to tax the 
one and let the other go unscathed? The 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the other night, in answer to the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath, had inguired 
whether it would be just to allow a pro- 
fessional man, making from 8,000/. to 
10,000/. per annum, escape his contribu- 
tien, when an annuitant, deriving from 
fixed property only 200/. or 300/. a-year, 
should be obliged to pay the tax. ‘Ihat 
inquiry the right hon. Gentleman had 
himself answered the other evening, when 
he showed that the question was one of 
justice or injustice. If he had to choose 
between two modes of injustice, he would 
prefer being guilty of neither taxing the 
professional man of 8,000/. nor the annui- 
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tant of 300/. a-year. Neither had the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth, given any answer to the eloquent 
allusion made in the coure of the last 
night’s debate by the right hon. and 
learned Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
Sheil), to the position of a professional 
man. True it was, the right hon. Baro- 
net had replied, that no country in the 
world would dare to tax the light and air 
of a poor man, and yet would not that be, 
said the right hon. Baronet, as great an 
injustice as any the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Sheil) had complained 
of? On the whole, he must observe, that 
if the owners of property would not con- 
sent to bear a greater portion of the public 
burdens of the country, the time might 
arrive, when it would be for them to con- 
sider whether they had acted wisely in not 
making the concession in due time. They, 
the owners of property, threw all the bur- 
dens upon industry; they taxed every 
necessary, every comfort of the industrious 
classes—luxuries they had none, — and 
now they sought to tax their tenants of 
300/. a-year, because they would not con- 
sent to put their hands into their own 
pockets and pay a larger amount themselves, 
But whether the present proposition was 
an income or property-tax, it must be 
objectionable in the mode of collection. 
All indirect taxation led to inquisition ; 
and in this case it would be an inquisition 
which, commencing in fraud, would lead 
to ruinous effects on industry, because it 
would expose the affairs of every man to 
his neighbours. He had put upon the 
notice-paper a series of resolutions by way 
of amendment, upon which, after the pre- 
sent question was disposed of, he should 
certainly take the sense of the House. 
He, admitted, that trade and manufactures 
were depressed, and the country was placed 
in difficulties. The right hon. Baronet 
called upon Parliament and the country 
to make an exertion to meet the emer- 
gency. He was perfectly willing to do so, 
but he thought the right hon. Baronet 
had no right to call upon income to con- 
tribute until the necessity was absolute, 
The actual deficiency was 2,500,000. He 
would, by the adoption of his resolutions, 
give the right hon. Baronet the money. 
But why was it extended to 3,500,000/. ? 
And why make a new experiment with 
the timber-duties—an experiment which 
he contended would continue a monopoly 
to one description of Canadian timber, 
known as finishing timber, while it would 
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give no benefit to the consumer in respect 
of Baltic timber? On the whole, he con- 
tended that the present was not a time to 
impose an income-tax, without which it 
would be impossible to make any change 
in the timber-duties. In the resolutions 
of which he had given notice, he had 
described the character of an income.tax 
to be too arbitrary and inquisitorial to be 
borne by a nation jealous of its liberties, 
except on the most urgent necessity, and 
this definition was fortified by the opinions 
expressed in 1816 by Lord Folkstone (now 
the Earl of Radnor), and by Mr. (now 
Lord) Brougham. In 1816, the Commons 
refused to agree to the introduction of the 
bill, and though he could not think the 
same result would occur in the present 
instance, still he trusted there would be 
some amelioration in the measure. He 
had stated also, in his resolutions, that an 
income-tax had a pernicious and demoral- 
ising tendency. Could that assertion be 
better proved than by the fact, that in the 
last year in which the previous income-tax 
was itt oe in London alone there 
were no less than 11,000 surcharges, that 
of these 3,000 were set aside, and that the 
other 7,000 did not appeal, because pro- 


bably they thought it a less evil to submit 


to the imposition? He disagreed from 
the position of the noble Lord who had 
moved the amendment now under consi- 
deration, that it would be better to wait. 
He thought it was the duty of Parliament 
to protect the country and its allies in 
time of war; it was also its duty in time 
of peace to uphold the country’s credit. 
He therefore wished for a property-tax, in 
order that those other imposts which now 
pressed upon the industry of the country 
might be removed. If, however, they were 
to have an Income-tax, lie trusted the right 
hon. Baronet would accompany it to the 
fullest extent with the relief promised. 
Mr. Wynn said, it was not because he 
was blind or insensible to the objections 
which had been urged against the present 
measure that he rose on the present occa- 
sion; he felt those objections: he was 
aware of the inequality of the tax, but he 
knew of no other to which stronger objec- 
tions would not apply, He saw the ob- 
jections, and was willing to meet them, 
and face them, in consequence of the 
difficulties of our situation. On this, in- 
deed, he should imagine there would have 
been no difference of opinion in the 
House. The opposite side of the House, 
at the time of adopting the plan relative 
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to the Post-office, which occasioned 4 
sacrifice of revenue, had pledged them. 
selves to find a substitute for the def. 
ciency. The financial difficulties of the 
country had, notwithstanding, not been 
diminished ; they arose from the con. 
stant course of allowing the deficiency 
to Increase upon us, instead of meet. 
ing it at an early period—consequently 
depending upon what events time might 
bring forward to increase the existing 
revenue without it being necessary to re. 
sort to increased taxation. But the time 
was now come when we must in justice do 
something, unless we wished to sacrifice 
the credit which the country had con- 
stantly maintained, and which under 
every difficulty we had felt to be the first 
consideration. There was another circum. 
stance to which he wished to refer. It had 
been said that we should resort to the 
budget of last year—to a fixed corn duty, 
which by giving us a considerable in 
crease of revenue would enable us to meet 
the deficiency. He was quite ready to meet 
that argument, but it had been already 
disposed of. Thelast Parliament and the 
present were equally agreed against the 
measure, and the country at the last 
general election had confirmed that deci« 
sion. It was unnecessary, therefore, to 
occupy the time of tha House in arguing 
against that measure. It was also sug- 
gested that there might be a considera« 
ble increase of the assessed taxes. He 
was old enough to remember the time 
when the assessed taxes were trebled in 
1798. The proposition received the most 
willing support from the country, notwith- 
standing the extreme pressure of taxation 
at the time—the country responded to 
the call, and at once consented to the 
measure. It was also accompanied, in 
consequence of the exigency of the times, 
by a voluntary subscription which pro- 
duced not less than two millions and a 
half. That treble assessment, he should 
say, was the basis of the Income-tax, 
because, by its provisions, parties were 
exonerated from the treble assessment by 
the payment of one-tenth of their income. 
Many he knew went even beyond that, and 
voluntarily paid sums not less than 20 
per cent. upon their income. The time 
also was one of considerable political 
excitement. He had no wish to revive 
angry reminiscences among the descen- 
dants of the then Opposition, but it was 
well known that many of the largest landed 
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proprietors of the country were opposed to 
the war, and felt it inconsistent to give it 
any support whatever. The consequence 
was, that not only did these large landed 
proprietors some of them the largest in the 
kingdom, refuse to contribute to the sub- 
scription, but there were instances of eva- 
sion of the assessed taxes which created a 
feeling of very strong indignation through- 
out the rest of the country, and gave rise toa 
feeling that it was unequal in its operation. 
While one portion of the community stood 
forward to maintain the hono r of the 
country, there were others who held back. 
That gave rise to the Income-tax, and 
made it welcome to a large portion of the 
country; and he believed that it was 
owing to the feeling excited by parties hav- 
ing withheld their incomes, that the Income- 
tax was so readily adopted in the next 
the year at 10 per cent., in substitution for 
the triple assessment. After the short in- 
terval of the peace of Amiens, the tax was 
again re-enacted in 1803, at the rate of 
5 per cent., and taking off those ex- 
emptions which had been found in many 
instances to lead to fraud, it being con- 
sidered on the whole, better to cast the net 
widely and include all classes of persons. 
That was the effect of the measure of 
1803, and in 1 806 there was another enact- 
ment brought forward on the same prin- 
ciple by Lords Grenville and Lansdowne, 
again raising the Income-tax to 10 per 
cent. In 1806 it was felt, and justly, that 
those acts having been accompanied, so 
far as one Parliament could bind another, 
with a solemn pledge that they were not 
to be continued beyond the time of war— 
it was felt when peace came, that it was 
due to the country to repeal them, but 
that certainly was not the leading cause. 
It was mainly in consequence of a peace 
establishment being then proposed which 
was considered wholly disproportioned 
to the exigencies of the times, and dan- 
gerous to the spirit of the constitution. 
It seemed to have been proposed with 
the object of entrusting duties which 
had usually been confided to civil officers 
to military authorities, and the resistance 
to the encroachment upon the civil rights 
ofthe people by military power was the 
great cause of that opposition. It was 
felt, that in no way could the resist- 
ance be more effectual than in opposing 
the Income-tax. The House of Commons 
and the country concurred in that oppo- 
sition; the Income-tax was repealed, and 
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the consequence was, that the war estab. 
lishment was considerably reduced. He 
used that as an argument to show why he 
should be sorry to see the present de- 
ficiency met by an increase of the assessed 
taxes. An increase of the assessed taxes 
must fall with still greater inequality upon 
trades and professions, and would press 
with great severity upon the man in hum- 
ble circumstances with a large family de- 
pendent on him, while the wealthy bachelor 
would escape lightly. On that ground, he 
certainly felt a great objection to the in- 
crease of the assessed taxes. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite who had last addressed 
the House, had spoken of a tax upon the 
succession to real property; but he 
thought there were great difficulties at- 
tending such a measure. They all knew 
how such a tax could be assessed upon 
funded property. Every one knew that 
it could be retained at so much per cent 
on the dividends; but how were they 
to ascertain the value of landed pro- 
perty? Were they to send a Govern- 
ment valuer over it to ascertain the an- 
nual value per acre, and how many years’ 
purchase it was worth? Why, such a 
plan would perpetuate disputes and vexa- 
tious altercations. The peculiar burdens 
to which land was subjected, should also 
be taken into aecount, and, indeed they 
had been already referred to. It would, 
in fact, be impossible, for the first year, 
to ascertain correctly the precise amount of 
the tax which should be laid on, or to form 
any estimate of its produce. He should 
certainly have approved more of the mea- 
sure of the right hon. Baronet if it was to 
have been applied solely to meet the de- 
ficiency which had been created in con- 
sequence of what appeared to him to 
have been considerable mismanagement 
on the part of the late Government. Not 
that he did not feel the value and im- 
portance of the proposed alteration in 
the duties on importation; but still it 
was a different principle to apply a tax 
which should be reserved for great emer- 
gencies to such a purpose. The question 
was, was it absolutely necessary to raise 
the money, and was there no less objec- 
tionable mode of doing so? If there was 
not, let them not be entering into compari- 
sons and details of the amount of difficulty, 
and he should be as ready as any man to 
meet the emergency which, although not so 
great as that of the last war, was yet one 
which must be met. He would ask, had 
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any method been suggested of meeting 
the deficiency which would be more equal 
and less obnoxious ? It had been objected 
to his right hon. Friend’s proposition that 
there should have been a difference made 
between the incomes derived from trades 
and professions and those derived from 
landed property; but if that were done, 
how were similar exemptions in other cases, 
upon the same principle to be avoided ? 
How were they to deal with the parties 
having an estate for a limited term of years 
or for life? How were they to deal with 
persons being annuitants, or with other 
parties similarly cireumstanced. If these 
parties were exempted, they must exempt 
parties having estates for life, or where 
the land was going after death to some 
distant relative, which rendered it neces- 
sary to make some provisions for the 
daughters or family. He really did not 
see how that was to be settled; and, if 
these parties were exempted, they would 
exempt the great bulk of the landed pro- 
perty of the country which was under en- 
tail. With regard to the general question, 
he thought it better to wait until the bill 
was introduced. He felt as strongly as 
any man could, that the Income-tax was 
a resource which should, if possible, be 
kept in tact for a state of war, when the 
Minister might be enabled to come down 
and raise at once a sum of 10 per cent. 
Still, he trusted, before that emergency 
arose --before any European war took 
place—that the opportunity might be 
afforded of taking off the tax. No dis- 
trust need, in this respect, be entertained 
of his right hon. Friends on the Treasury 
benches, as there was no danger that the 
country (whoever might be Minister) would 
allow the tax to continue one year longer 
than it was absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Macaulay: Since, it had been 
decided, upon a full consideration, that 
constitutional right and public convenience 
were to yield to the mere usage of 150 
years, he, in performance of the promise 
he had made, and in performance of the 
duty he owed to his constituents, should 
lay before the House the substance of the 
petition which they had placed in his 
hands, and he trusted that, before long, 
he should be able to perform that duty in 
a much more regular manner ; for he could 
not believe in the long continuance of an 
abuse which for the time had been sup- 
ported by a majority of a single vote, 
without the shadow of a single reason. 
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He should state, as concisely as if he were 
presenting a petition, that he had been 
charged with a petition from the Lord 
Provost, the magistrates, and the town 
council of the city of Edinburgh, with 
the statement which, in some manner or 
other, consistently with its rules, he was 
io convey to the House, that the proposed 
tax upon all kinds of income was calcu- 
lated to cause the most palpable injustice, 
would operate most unfairly and most 
unequally, would open the door to the 
greatest fraud, and would render necessary 
the application of machinery of the most 
inquisitorial nature ; and he had to inform 
the House that other resolutions had been 
placed in his hands, from the Chamber of 
Commerce of Edinburgh, strongly opposed 
to the proposed tax, which he was also 
requested to communicate to the House in 
some mode according with its regulations, 
His own opinion upon this subject agreed 
with that of his constituents, and it had 
not been shaken by the speech, to which 
he had paid the utmost attention, delivered 
by the right hon. Baronet at the close of 
the last sitting of that House. The real 
questions which, as he thought, they had 
to consider were, whether this were not a 
tax that ought to be imposed only in the 
greatest extremity, and whether the cir- 
cumstances of the country were such as to 
place it at present in this very great ex- 
tremity. His answer to these questions 
was this, that an Income-tax is a tax 
which nothing but the last extremity could 
vindicate, and that this last extremity did 
not exist. With regard to the first part 
of the proposition the right hon, Baronet 
had not said one word. He had not said 
one word intended to show that gross 
inequality would not exist in the collection 
of this tax, and not a word to show that 
this was not a most frightful grievance. 
Instead of proving that the inequality was 
not the most unjust part of the tax, the 
tight hon. Gentleman had contented him- 
self with showing that this inequality and 
this injustice were essential parts of every 
income-tax. When hon. Gentlemen on 
his side of the House were contending that 
a property-tax and an Income-tax were 
inseparable—when they proved that equal 
injustice must accompany both—as often 
as they exposed this injustice, so often did 
hon. Gentlemen opposite receive that de- 
claration with applause. He _ believed 
that it was next to impossible to havea 
property-tax without an Income-tax, and 
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he believed it was a tax which was one of 
the most unjustifiable that could be im- 
posed by Parliament. He allowed that 
necessity might justify the adoption of an 
Income-tax, just as necessity in the time 
of war justified the impressment of men 
for the navy—just as, in time of war, it 
was justifiable to burn down a town and 
sacrifice, without compensation, the pro- 
perty of the inhabitants, because, under 
such circumstances, the safety of the State 
was the supreme law, and over-rode every 
other, but the inequality of the tax was so 
gross, it was so distinctly declared by hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
that this inequality was such an essential 
part of the imposition, the evil was so 
great, that only in the most extreme ne- 
cessity ought the House of Commons to 
lend itself to the imposition of such a 
burden. If in substance the tax were 
unjust, the mode of collection would 
not be less oppressive. The right hon. 


Gentleman opposite leant to the opinion 
of the hon. and Jearned Gentleman the 
Member for Bath—whom he did not see 
then in his place—when he said, “ Why, 
if you are honest, are you afraid to state 
openly the amount of your property? 


Why is there this singular squeamishness ? 
Poverty is no reproach, if it be not the 
result of a man’s folly or a man’s crime. 
I have no objection to declare to the world 
the amount of my income, It is a shame 
to say that professional income is not to 
be taxed in the same manner as other 
men’s incomes.” No doubt the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said what he felt: he 
honoured the sentiment; he should be 
sorry not to participate in it. It might 
be easy for a man of a philosophical turn 
of mind—it might be easy for the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, who was a mem- 
ber of the Legislature, who had received 
marks of the public confidence from large 
bodies of his fellow-countrymen; he might 
be indifferent whether he declared his for- 
tune and made his return. It was his 
turn of mind—it was a desirable turn of 
mind, not to feel any aggrandisement if he 
had a fortune of 4,000/. a-year, and not 
to feel any degradation at having only 
400/. But was that the general state of 
feeling among the people of this country 
for whom they were about to legislate. 
Was it a fact that the feelings of the 
people of this country were not against 
avowing their poverty? Let them look at 
what was taking place in the world. Was 
VOL. LXIL. {2rd} 
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not half the life of many men a war to 
avoid the appearance of poverty? Were 
not the efforts constant to appear a little 
above the true stater If this were the 
case, it was to no purpose to say that a 
better and a more philosophic spirit would 
raise men above those false notions, and 
elevate their feelings. The people of this 
country had this feeling—whether the 
feeling were reasonable or not, it was not 
necessary to inquire. When he was in 
India, he was aware that there was a feel- 
ing of degradation in a woman if she 
should appear with her face unveiled. He 
knew that the feeling was unreasonable: 
he did not share in it, but did they not 
conceive that in legislating for such a 
people this was a feeling to which they 
ought to defer, and that they ought not to 
treat such prejudices with contempt? He 
would appeal against the authority of the 
right hon. Baronet, and against the au- 
thority of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath upon this subject, to the autho- 
rity of one of the greatest moral philoso- 
phers and the greatest political economist 
that this country ever produced, Adam 
Smith, who declared that a tax upon 
income can be raised only by means of an 
annual investigation of income, which was 
more intolerable than any tax whatever. 
Here the tax was in its nature unjust, and 
it was confessed that the mode of its col- 
lection must necessarily be most vexatious. 
The first question then was answered. It 
was a tax which ought to be resorted to 
only in the last extremity. Was there 
this extremity at the present moment ? 
He denied it. He conceived that the 
right hon. Baronet, in his Jaboured but 
ineffective address when he first brought 
forward this tax, had not made out any 
such necessity. With regard to the war 
in Affghanistan, although the right hon. 
Gentleman had made a dexterous rheto- 
rical use of the topic, what he had said 
appeared to him in the light of mere 
sophistry. 


“ Did the people,” said theright hon. Gen 
tleman, “ ever know of such a disaster—was 
there ever such a defeat as this ?”” 


And then with great feeling, which he 
had no doubt was most sincere, the right 
hon. Gentleman added, 


“ A whole army has perished ; only one, or 
two, or three persons have escaped from this 
great army to bear the news of the destruction, 
and — talk of opposing this tax.” 
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All those who knew him knew that he 
could speak of this destruction in no other 
way than as an event most painfully dis- 
astrous. There was not one feeling enter- 
tained by hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House in which he did not 
participate. If he did not now consider 
that expedition with a view to the defence 
of the policy by which it was dictated, it 
was because it was not then the proper 
time for such a consideration: he himself 
bore none of the responsibility attaching to 
it; he was not in the country when 
that expedition was sent forth; he was 
not in office till the expedition was over 
—till Shah Soojah was already placed 
on the throne of the Affghans. Every 
one who read the story of that expe- 
dition—every foreigner, actuated by no 
hostile feclings—must feel deeply touched 
with its sad fate. He need not say with 
what feelings he must read it—he who had 
been on terms of the most friendly inter- 
course with many of honourable and most 
brave men, perfidiously butchered, and 
with the amiable and accomplished wo- 
men, now at the mercy of the murderers 
of their husbands. No, it was a result 


disastrous when they talked of it in rela- 


tion to the officers and the army, disastrous 
to the sufferers, disastrous when they 
thought of the feelings of the brave men 
now dead, utterly disastrous when they 
reflected on the feelings of some now liv- 
ing; but the House had now to deal with it 
as a financial question only. To introduce 
it into this debate for the purpose of ag- 
gravating the existing difficulties, that was 
what he said was making an unfair, so- 
phistical, and rhetorical use of this great 
calamity. The question they had now to 
discuss was, only as to how this calamity 
bore upon the Income-tax, as it affected 
the pounds, shillings, and pence. Let him 
ask whether the right hon. Gentleman con- 
templated this calamity when he brought 
in the Income-tax? Was not his uses of 
it an afterthought? Yet this very event 
was now put in the fore-front in every 
discussion that took place upon the In- 
come-tax, although, when the tax was 
proposed, this disastrous result was never 
thought of. Had the right hon. Gentle- 
man advanced oue-fourth of his Ways and 
Means on this account? If not, how could 
he call upon them for this, because his 
finances were greatly impaired by a dis- 
aster such as was never heard of in the 
history of this country? Although the 
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House had not as yet before it the supple. 
mentary estimates, he was not without the 
means, as a late Secretary of War, of 
considering the effect which these dis. 
asters would have upon the estimate. He 
did not say that he could produce a cor. 
rect estimate of the additional charge; it 
had been the ordinary course that the 
estimates should be brought in and voted 
before the Ways and Means were proposed, 
They had not the estimates before them, but 
nothing could be more futile than to insti. 
tute any comparison between the charges 
for this war and the charges for the cheapest 
of the European wars, even the last. In 
his opinion, the Government were taking 
a wise and spirited course; they were 
doing what they ought to do. He knew 
nothing except what he learnt from the 
public prints; they were taking vigorous 
measures for conveying British troops to 
our Indian possessions, and he would give 
to those measures his most cordial support, 
as much as if he still sat on the other side 
of the House. No sum which was bond 
fide required in reference to those mea- 
sures should be refused by him, nor should 
any burden necessary to meet those sums 
meet with one word of opposition. He 
did not anticipate that, if due prudence 
and vigour were shown, the damage sus 
tained might not be repaired; but still 
great Mahomedan success in our Indian 
possessions could not fail to fall like a 
spark into the midst of tow. It must be 
felt throughout all Islam, from the states 
of Morocco to the coasts of Coromandel. 
He had no doubt that the firmness and 
prudence which were so necessary and so 
mach required would be shown, because 
they had a Government in which was the 
Duke of Wellington, and which could ob- 
tain the advice of the most able military 
men, by whose aid every step would be 
taken in the most prudent and most vigor- 
ous manner. But hon. Gentlemen must 
consider that the rule invariably acted 
upon when troops were sent on an expe- 
dition to India, was to charge them on the 
Indian revenue. [An hon, Member: 
‘* What is the state of that revenue ?”] 
Suppose the right hon, Gentleman should 
choose to say that he would charge these 
troops on British resources, what would 
be the charge for these reinforcements to 
India? What was the force which the 
right hon. Gentleman meant to send to 
India? They must wait for a reply to this 
question till they received the supple- 
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mentary estimates; but 10,000 or 12,000 
troops would be enough to meet the 
danger. He thought that a regiment of 
1,100 men serving in India cost annually 
32,000/.; he believed that the whole 
charge, therefore, for such a force as the 
right hon. Gentleman contemplated would 
be 400,000/. a year. He did not say 
that this charge should not be met, but it 
was not enough to take for such a charge 
the imposition of an Income-tax. In the 
year 1798 the income-tax was first im- 
posed ; England stood alone, France had 
crossed the Rhine and had passed the 
Alps, Austria stood trembling for her very 
existence, Ireland was in a state of revolt, 
the 3 per cents. were at 50, then the 
resolution for the Income-tax was taken. 
It was doubled when the whole continent 
of Europe lay prostrate at the feet of 
France, and England was loaded with ex- 
penses to which the present bore no com- 
parison. Three hundred thousand sol- 
diers in the army, and a hundred thou- 
sand men in our navy. The estimates for 
the navy were 19,000,000/.—more than 
the whole of our present army and navy 
combined; the estimates for the army 
were 19,000,000/. additional. When the 
right hon. Gentleman said that the one 
disaster in India was greater than those 
which befell us in those years, when he 
said it was greater than the Walcheren 
expedition, he was prepared to meet the 
right hon. Gentleman on that ground; 
but in a financial speech the right hon. 
Gentleman appeared not to have made 
out his case—the right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to be applying to a serious re- 
verse, to a painful calamity, but which 
was no serious blow to the financial re- 
sources ; the one remedy, the employment 
of which only the greatest distemper in 
the State could vindicate. He must say, 
also, that the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman was not calculated to inspire 
foreign countries with a just idea of the 
spirit and resources of England. He did 
not say that the calamity was not repara- 
ble, but let them see the manner in which 
the right hon. Gentleman's propusition— 
the speech to which he alluded was the 
tight hon. Gentleman’s first speech—and 
let them see how the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statements were received on the 
continent. When he opened a French 
paper, he found only the largest praise of 
the right hon. Baronet, and of the great- 
hess and firmness of his proposition. “* It 
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is a sign,” say they, “that the English 
aristocracy, which has long been the envy 
and dread of Europe, is fast falling into 
its decline—a tax the most odious that 
could be imposed in war had been renewed 
in the time of peace.” And they praised 
the minister who would consent to so bold 
a measure, which they looked upon as an 
evidence, if not of the destruction, at least 
of the decline, of this country. Were 
those the terms in which an English Mi- 
nister would like to be spoken of? Were 
those the measures of which an English 
Minister would like to boast ?—when it 
was a demonstrable fact that England was 
better capable of fighting for her own de- 
fence, and of maintaining a great war, 
than she ever was in the whole course of 
her existence as a nation. In contem- 
plating the step about to be taken, he 
could not much wonder that politicians 
abroad who saw the odiousness of this tax 
—who knew that it had never been laid on 
before, except in the extreme emergency 
of the State—who knew that it was a tax 
which, as soon as peace returned, was the 
first to be repealed, but which they now 
saw us returning to—they being aware of 
the nature of our disasters in Affghanistan, 
should form an erroneous opinion with re- 
gard to the degree to which the powers 
and resources of this country are affected. 
The right hon. Baronet averred that he 
had said nothing so alarming at that which 
he had ascribed to the right hon. Baronet. 
He had, however, repeated what he be- 
lieved to be an important truth—what he 
believed to be a truth which it was im- 
portant to the right hon. Baronet and to the 
House should be repeated and made known. 
He could not altogether acquit the right 
hon. Baronet of having used the Affghan 
disaster in this debate, which had been al- 
together unforeseen, by taking hold of the 
feelings which were naturally excited by 
the extent of our military calamity, and 
turning that misfortune round with the 
skilfulness of a practised debater, in order 
to make it tell upon the financial question 
before the House. He would now say a 
few words upon another topic—the state 
of the Indian finances. The right hon. 
Baronet said, that there was a deficit there 
as well as at home, and, said the right 
hon, Baronet :— 


“Tt may become a matter of most serious 
consideration, whether England should not 
step in, in some manner, to lend some sort of 
—— either by credit or otherwise, for 
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the purpose of supporting the credit of the 
Government in India.” 

That was a grave and important ques- 
tion; and he would not say, that the view 
of the right hon. Baronet might not be very 
correct, and entitled hereafter to consider- 
ution, but that was no argument for the 
Income-tax, at this moment; for, surely, 
i¢ was a good principle, that before they 
voted money, they should know precisely 
what the scheme was to the maintenance 
of which it was to be applied. Before the 
right hon. Baronet came to the House for 
money in aid of the Indian finances, surely 
he should inform them what he meant to 
do with it—when and where he meant to 
apply it. Therefore, he altogether put 
that matter out of sight in the considera- 
tion of this question, as having no concern 
whatever with the vote which they were 
called upon to grant. He believed, that 
he was right in saying, that since the war, 
exclusive of the Income-tax, 22,000,000/. 
of taxes had been taken off, and he thought 
that it might be taken for granted, that 
even a greater sum than 22,000,000/. 
would have been derived from those 
sources of taxation, if the same taxes had 
still been in existence. But that tax 
which had been the last to be imposed— 
the first to be repealed, was that to which 
the right hon. Baronet first had recourse 
for the purpose of relieving him from his 
difficulties. He believed, that the right 
hon. Baronet had other means of relief— 
he might have applied to sugar, an article 
upon which the late Government had 
rested considerable reliance. And upon 
this point, he must say, that he thought, 
that the memory of the right hon. Baronet 
had played him false. The right hon. 
Baronet said on Friday, unless he had 
misunderstood what had fallen from him, 
and he could scarcely have done so, that 
he (Sir R. Peel) had never intended to 
say, that the sugar scheme of the late 
Government would not have increased the 
revenue of the country—that he never 
dreamt of saying, that these were not 
taxes a reduction of which would have 
produced an increased revenue. His 
memory, he owned, had led him to a dif- 
ferent belief, and he had since referred to 
the printed report of the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet, and that certainly 
confirmed him in his impression, and he 
believed, that he might appeal to hon. 
Gentlemen near him, whether the re- 
port was not a correct one. The right 
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hon. Baronet was represented to have 
said :— 


Report— 


“There is another source of revenue with. 
out adopting the process of exhaustion, and 
which was brought forward by the late Govern. 
ment, to which I find it my duty to advert, 
Shall I hope for increased revenue from 
diminished taxation? Yes, but before I apply 
myself to this subject, let me remind you of 
the extent of your difficulties. If it be proved 
that these difficulties are only occasional and 
casual, no man can have greater confidence in 
the soundness of the principle of a reduc. 
tion of taxation ; but having given the subject 
my fullest and fairest consideration, I think it 
would be a mere delusion, under present cir. 
cumstances, to hope for a supply of our defi- 
ciency from diminished taxation. As I said 
before, I have the firmest belief that the adop. 
tion of any such plan as that proposed by the 
late Government, or the adoption of any other 
plan for raising the necessary revenue of the 
country through diminished taxation, will not 
afford any immediate relief, or any resource 
on which we can count for the supplying of 
the deficiency of the revenue. I have looked 
with considerable attention to the effect pro- 
duced by the remission of taxes on articles of 
great consumption. I find, in some cases, that 
elasticity which gives you, after a lapse of 
time, an increase of revenue; but that in 
almost every case—lI believe in every case in 
which it does—the interval of time which 
elapses before even the saine amount of reve. 
nue is received is very considerable.” 


He thought, that his noble Friend 
(Lord John Russell) had given an over- 
whelming answer to the argument of the 
right hon. Baronet, and that the right hon, 
Baronet might be taken to be fairly 
ashamed of his own words, for on Friday 
he did not appear to recognise them as 
having fallen from his lips. The right 
hon. Baronet on Friday, for the first time 
this Session, if he recollected rightly, had 
returned again to the cry of last year, 
with regard to slavery; and the right hon, 
Baronet had congratulated him upon his 
new-born zeal upon this subject ; but 
when he knew that the proposition for 
merely equalising the duty upon sugar 
grown by the free people of India with that 
grown by the slave popniation of the West 
Indies, and which had met with the oppo- 
sition of the right hon. Baronet when pro- 
posed by Mr. Whitmore, he could not but 
congratulate the right hon. Baronet on his 
new-formed anxiety in favour of the 
negroes. But without going into the 
argument of last year—whether or not 
any scruples existed with regard to slave- 
grown sugar or coffee--how was it p0s- 
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sible for him, under existing circum- 
stances, to think that the object of the 
right hon. Baronet was reasonable ? and he 
must confess that it required a strong effort 
of charity, to believe the right hon. Baro- 
net to be sincere. If he were to endea- 
your to find some reason why a reduction 
of the sugar duties was not proposed as 
one of the means at least of meeting the 
existing deficiency, he thought that he 
could discover it in the fact that, when 
last year it was determined that the 
late Government should give way, no 
more convenient or more popular mode of 
securing that object presented itself than 
that which might be derived from the 
existing feeling in opposition to negro 
slavery, and therefore it was that resolu- 
tions had been submitted to the House, 
drawn in terms which condemned the pro- 
position of the Government with regard to 
sugar, on the ground of philanthrophy. 
The right hon. Baronet had turned out 
the late Government—he had a majority 
which upon that or any other point would 
have secured the same end. An outcry 
was raised, which, though in truth it was 
but the howl of an old slave-driver, suc- 
ceeded at last, and the right hon. Baronet 
having come into power, after the vote of 
last year, he felt that his hands were tied 
—that he could not bring on any measure 
which should have for its effect the re- 
duction of those duties, which he had 
before opposed on moral grounds, without 
exposing himself to the imputation of 
gross inconsistency. It was in order to 
sustain the consistency of the right hon. 
Baronet that the House was called upon 
to adopt, and the country to submit to 
an Income-tax. But when the right hon. 
Baronet was unable to find any reasons 
for the Income-tax, he made them. He 
pitched away the timber duties at once. 
For his own part, he believed that throwing 
away the timber-duties was a greater finan- 
cial misfortune than the disasters in Aff- 
ghanistan, The throwing away the timber 
duties occasioned a loss of 600,000/. per 
annum ; he did not believe that 600,000/. 
per annum would be imposed for more 
than a short time, in consequence of what 
had taken place in India. But when the 
right hon. Baronet had thrown away this 
large branch of the public revenue of the 
country, he mustsay that he thought that in- 
stead of saying that he was imposing an In- 
come-tax for the purpose of supplying the 
deficiencies of the public service it would 
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have been more correct for him to assert 
that he had increased the deficit, in order 
that he might have an excuse for imposing 
the Income-tax. These were the opinions 
which he held; he believed that this tax 
could be proved, and had been proved, to 
be one the imposition of which nothing 
but the greatest extremity could justify. 
He did not think that this country was in 
such a position of extremity; he thought 
that the right hon. Baronet had exagger- 
ated the financial difficulties of the coun- 
try—that he had brought into this dis- 
cussion matters which were not connected 
with it, which had nothing to do with ir, 
when he formed the plan which he had 
brought forward; that he had brought 
into it vague and mysterious hints of cer- 
tain possible expenses which might be 
hereafter incurred, but of the nature of 
which he had not given the House the 
slightest notion; that he had given up the 
obvious means by which the position of 
our finances might have been improved — 
that he had enlarged the deficit by 
throwing away a source of revenue which 
would have materially tended to relieve 
the country from the difficulties in which 
it was placed; and under these circum- 
stances, he should only discharge his duty 
by giving his vote in favour of the motion 
of his noble Friend. 

Lord Stanley: I am anxious before 
this debate comes to a close, and more 
especially after the speech we have just 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman, to 
state as shortly as I can the considerations 
upon which I, not without reluctance, 
but from a full conviction of its necessity, 
concur in the course which has been 
unanimously resolved upon by her Majes- 
ty’s Cabinet, as the only course--as the 
fitting course by which we should meet 
the great difficulties of the country, and 
endeavour to remedy those financial and 
other embarrassments which have been 
bequeathed to us as a legacy by our pre- 
decessors. And, Sir, widely as hon. Gen- 
tlemen will differ on the two sides of the 
House with regard to the course we shall 
take and the vote we shall give on the 
present occasion, it is satisfactory to me 
at least to know that much of the time of 
the House will be saved by a concurrence, 
more unanimous, or at least more general 
than I ever remember upon any question 
approaching to the present in magnitude 
and importance, in the premises upon 
which our conclusions are founded. The 
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deficiency in the revenue is glaring, pal- 
pable, and notorious. It is admitted by 


the noble Lord that for a succession of 


years there has been a continued in- 
creasing deficiency of revenue to meet 
the annual expenditure of the country. 
The noble Lord said with truth—not the 
whole truth—but he stated with truth, 
that the deficiency of one year was 
2,500,0002., and 2,600,0002. in the next 
year. The noble Lord went a step fur- 
ther, for while he and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite charge us with having recourse 
to base artifices for the purpose of creating 
popularity, they are ready enough to 
admit, now that they are no longer in- 
vested with the responsibility of proposing 
taxes, that the time is come when the 
financial embarrassments of the country 
must be met by a vigorous endeavour; 
that the time of makeshifts has passed 
away; that we must resort to some 
effectual mode for making the income 
equal to the expenditure, and that it is 
right and necessary that we should raise 
an amount of taxation sufficient to meet 
the existing deficiency. There is another 
admission made by hon. Gentlemen at 
the other side of the House, namely, that 
our commercial interests are labouring 
under a state of great depression and 
difficulty. On every side of the House, 
therefore, we have these admissions— 
that there is a great and growing de- 
ficiency—that that deficiency must be 
met—that no temporary expedient can 
meet it—that it is impossible you can go 
on raising loans, and issuing bills, and 
postponing the evil day—that meet it you 
must by taxation, and that the commerce 
of the country, now labouring under dis- 
tress, must not be subjected to additional 
burdens for the purpose. These are the 
admissions, not made by this or that 
Gentleman, but by every Member on 
both sides of the House who has addressed 
himself to the consideration of the question 
in which we are now engaged. Another, 
and avaluable admission, an admission 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Taunton, late President of the 
Board of Trade, was, that if we were to 
return to the scouted and condemned 
budget of last year, which the noble Lord 
puts forward upon the face of his reso- 
lutions, an increase of taxation in addition 
would be insufficient to meet the present 
deficiency. These are the concessions 
which have been made unanimously by 
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the House, and I come now to the dis. 
cussion of the question—how are these 
great difficulties to be met? Not to be 
behindhand in admissions, I must first 
observe that we admit that the Income. 
tax, except in cases of emergency, we 
should not be justified in resorting to, 
Then comes the question, is this a case of 
emergency? To prove that it is not, you 
must show me a less objectionable mode 
of effecting what you admit must be done, 
namely, equalizing the revenue and ex- 
penditure of the country. If you fail to 
do that, then I contend that this is a 
case of emergency, in which we are en- 
titled to come down to the House and 
ask for this direct taxation. I say this 
direct taxation, because the noble Lord 
has so carefully worded the terms of his 
resolution, as to conceal under a studied 
ambiguity the differences of opinion which 
he knows to exist in the ranks of his 
supporters with reference to that class 
whom direct taxation would effect. Hav- 
ing mentioned those matters which are of 
general agreement, I think I may now 
allude to some of disagreement amongst 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
House. In the first place comes the hon. 
Member for Ipswich, who has a little 
scheme of his own, and who in discussing 
this question of emergency said, and | 
quite agree with him, 


Report— 


“T don’t talk of a time of war. Peace has 
its emergency as well as war. I admit you 
are in a condition in which direct taxation 
must be had recourse to.’’ 


The hon. Member fairly admits that 
we are at this moment in that emergency 
which justifies and compels an appeal to 
direct taxation, and he goes so far as to 
say that he considers a property-tax a 
wise, expedient, and politic measure. 
But the noble Lord follows him and 
says,— 

“If you admit the property-tax you must 
admit the Income-tax as well,’”” 


The noble Lord says,—- 


“ Tf you throw out the Income-tax I cannot 
stand up and support the property-tax. The 
Incomestax must go along with it.” 


But when they are coupled together, 
the noble Lord objects to them both; 
because, as he alleges, he sees no reason 
why we should have recourse to any 


direct taxation whatever. Then we have 
the hon. Member for Greenock, who also 
states, that in his judgment an income 
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and property-tax must go together, that 
the House cannot accept one and reject 
the other, that if you take direct taxation 
you must take it upon all property, how- 
ever derived, and upon all income, how- 
ever obtained. J think he will be found 
to differ from a large portion of the hon. 
Gentlemen who sit upon the same side, 
and who are willing to tax all realized 
property, who don’t mind what burdens 
they throw upon the landed and funded 
property of the country, but who have an 
especial care and respect for all property 
which happens to rest upon contingent 
and uncertain circumstances. We have 
also the Member for Coventry, with a 
little scheme of his own which he intends 
to submit to the House, showing what he 
proposes to take instead of an income or 
property-tax. The noble Lord calls 
attention to the subjects of timber and 
sugar; but what says the hon, Member 
for Coventry? The hon. Member, ad- 
dressing the Government, says, — 

“You are perfectly right. I hesitate not 
to say that in our present relations with 
foreign countries you have exercised a sound 
judgment in not taking the question of sugar 
or a reduction of the duties upon foreign 
sugar as part of the budget which you have 
submitted to the House.” 

The hon. Gentleman tells us very 
frankly that such is his opinion, while the 
right hon. Gentleman who last addressed 
the House says that the loss to the 
revenue from the reduction of the timber 
duties is a greater financial disaster than 
the melancholy event in Affghanistan, of 
which I may have a word or two to say 
to the right hon. Gentleman presently. 
While such language as that is held by 
one hon. Member on the opposite side of the 
House, an hon. Member behind him, the 
hon. Member for Coventry, speaking of 
these same timber duties and this same 
loss to the revenue from a reduction of 
those duties, tells us that for the extension 
of commerce and the general good of the 
country it would be impossible to frame 
a measure fraught with greater advan- 
tages. This is but an example of the 
arguments brought forward by hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House, 
who are ready enough to find fault with 
the means which we propose for meeting 
the present emergency, while they totally 
fail in pointing out any mode of a less ob- 
Jectionable nature by which that object 
can be attained, What are the circum- 
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stances which render it justifiable to have 
recourse to an Income-tax? Not cer- 
tainly the emergency of war alone. but of 
that state of things in which there is a 
deficiency in the revenue as compared 
with the current expenditure, and which, 
if permitted to go on without a remedy, 
must injure credit and consequently 
damage the prosperity of the country. 
The noble Lord confines himself to 
telling us that hitherto there has been no 
case in which an income-tax has been 
resorted to unless in time of war. I don’t 
think that that admission, on the part 
of the noble Lord, is one which ts highly 
complimentary to the Government by 
whose wisdom and policy the finances of 
the country have been reduced to such a 
state, that at the end of a twenty years’ 
peace we are obliged to resort to that 
extreme measure which has heretofore 
been the resource of the country in time 
of war. But neither can I admit that, in 
the present state of things, we are in the 
state represented by the hon. Member for 
Lewes—a state of profound peace. A 
state of profound peace! Why, look to 
all the relations which have been be- 
queathed to us by the late Administration, 
Look to the state of preparation for war 
which it is necessary to adopt, north, 
south, east, and west. I earnestly hope, 
and am sanguine enough to believe, that 
our existing differences with the United 
States of America may be brought to a 
happy and friendly conclusion; but, let 
me ask you, when before was it necessary 
to have 20,000 bayonets in the province 
of Canada? A profound peace! Look 
to the wars you have had in China, and 
tell me the amount of finances which 
your difficulties in that part of the globe 
have incurred. Tell me, if you can, the 
amount you have guaranteed to us for the 
future by your policy in China. Do not 
measure it by 9,000 or 10,000 armed 
men, or by the fleet which you have sent 
there. You have brought us into a war 
in that part of the world of which no man, 
and we told you so at the time, of which 
no man could foresee the result, but from 
which every man must know and foresee 
that there is little of glory to be reaped to 
the British arms, while it is a doubt whe- 
ther it may not result in signal disaster 
and defeat. A state of profound peace! 
Look to India. Let the hon. Gentleman 
turn his eye to that portion of our Indian 
empire—Affghanistan—which my right 
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hon. Friend has been charged with using | 600,000. which is thrown away by the 
as amere sophistry and plausible argu-| reduction on the timber duties—that the 


ment. What! the state of Affzhanistan 
a matter of sophistry? Why, the right 
hon. Gentleman was himself glad enough 
to disclaim personally all responsibility in 
in the matter. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, who subsequently filled the situation 
of Secretary of War, must have had means 
in his official capacity of calculating the 
dangers and disasters we were likely to 
meet in that part of our Indian empire, 
and well and wisely did the right hon. 
Gentleman tell us that when that expedi- 
tion was undertaken he was not in Parlia- 
ment; that, so far from being in the 
Cabinet, so far from counselling such a 
war, he was not, I believe, the right hon. 
Gentleman said, in England, he was not, 
at least, a Member of the Administration 
until that expedition was carried to its 
completion. But then there was the 
warning of the Duke of Wellington, in 
the first instance. I recollect the pro- 
phetic speech with which that noble Duke 
told you, when you undertook that ill- 
fated expedition :— 


“Triumph you may ; I have great confidence 
in the discipline and gallantry of your troops ; 
but when you have succeeded, then will come 
your embarrassment.”’ 


How have you succeeded? You slept 
upon the top of a volcano, and awaking 
you find yourselves exposed to imminent 
danger. The right hon. Gentleman admits 
that it was a disaster, but that really in a 
financial point of view it is nothing at all, 
ard yet that a financial point of view is 
the only one in which we have to look at 
it. Upon that low ground I meet the 
right hon. Gentleman, and tell him he 
forms a poor estimate, and a false measure, 
of the embarrassments which result from 
the miserable policy which has been pur- 
sued in relation to Affghanistan. Will 
the right hon, Gentleman the late Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control agree with 
him? 1 know that that right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s knowledge of India and his official 
connection with that department, will have 
taught him to estimate more truly, and I 
shall say, more humanely, than the right 
hon. Gentleman, even the financial em- 
barrassments which must follow from the 
defeat our army has sustained in Affghan- 
istan. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Macaulay) says, that in a financial point 
of view those disasters will not cost the 





total expense, including the fresh troops 
sent out, will not exceed 400,000/. The 
disasters of Affghanistan might be con- 
venient, said the right hon. Gentleman, 
for the purposes of sophistry, but in a 
financial point of view they are contempti- 
ble, But how did he follow up that de. 
claration? What did he say to you of 
the freemasonry of Islamism? What did 
he tell you of the religious feelings of the 
people—of the great Mahomedan success 
that could not fail to fall like a spark 
upon tow? And when he estimated by 
pounds, shillings, and pence, the loss of 
those brave men? [Cries of ‘Oh!”] 
When the right hon, Gentleman has made 
his calculation of the sum of money [ Loud 
cries of ‘*Oh!”] I quote from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own words, and I say, 
to those Gentlemen who cry ‘ Oh!” that 
the right hon. Gentleman told us, that 
upon this occasion, although he admitted 
the disasters to be equal to the Walcheren 
expedition, yet he looked upon the loss as 
inferior on a financial point of view to 
that of the timber-duties; that upon the 
present occasion, we have only to deal 
with it as a financial question ; and that it 
was one which the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to measure by pounds, shillings, 
and pence. I say, when the right hon, 
Gentleman has made his calculations of 
his pounds, shillings, and pence, in which 
we are financially to measure those great 
disasters which have befallen the British 
armies in Affghanistan—that he has ad- 
mitted all those frightful anticipations 
which must necessarily arise to any man 
who gives a moment’s consideration to the 
subject; and when the right hon. Gentle- 
man declares that this great Mahomedan 
success will fall like a spark upon tow, and 
that the freemasonry of Islamism, extend- 
ing from Morocco to Coromandel, was 
roused in an empire which rests upon the 
prestige of opinion, who shall calculate, 
even in a financial point of view, the 
expenditure, the ruinous and extravagant 
expenditure, that we may be led into if 
we intend to support our character in 
India, and to renew and to maintain, 
against that spirit and against those feel- 
ings which the right hon. Gentleman has 
referred to, as well as against the recent 
disasters, the prestige of the invincibility 
of the British arms in that part of our 
dominions? Does the right hon. Gentlee 
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man suppose, in complimenting the British 
Government forthe course they have taken, 
and announced it to be their intention to 
take, of asking supplementary estimates 
for the British army, that the Indian au- 
thorities have been altogether supine and 
asleep—that they have abundance of 
troops upon their establishment, or that, 
with a deficiency of 2,000,000/. of re- 
venue it has been unnecessarily decided 
to raise a large addition to the Indian 
army, and consequently to make a large 
charge upon their funds? If he does, he 
views the matter in a very false light. 
But, said the right hon. Gentleman, this 
reference to the war in Affghanistan is all 
an afterthought. You knew nothing of 
the disasters of your troops in India at the 
lime you agreed to impose an Income- 
tax. True, Sir, we did know nothing of 
the fate of our forces at Cabul at the time 
we agreed to lay a new impost tax on the 
people, and I admit that, ill as we thought 
of that unhappy and ill-fated expedition, 
our worst fears did not picture anything 
so calamitous and disastrous as the result 
which has occurred. But, whatever might 
have been the course of the late Govern- 
ment, her Majesty’s present advisers 


deemed it their duty to look a little in 


advance. We thought it proper to calcu- 
late the probable expenditure ; not to act, 
as I believe the hon. Member for Ipswich 
advised, on the principle that “ sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof,” but to make 
provision for the additional expenditure 
which we clearly foresaw we should be 
called upon to meet. But, although we 
knew nothing of the fate of our Cabul 
army, it must be borne in mind that so 
far back as January last we knew of the 
state of the Indian revenue—we knew of 
the probable deficiency of income over 
expenditure in that country—we knew of 
the exigencies of the China service—we 
knew that it would be necessary to impose 
a new taxation upon the people; and 
therefore it was that, not without reluc- 
tance—not without a full sense of the 
objections which could be made to it, and 
which were sure to be urged by a party 
so able and talented as the present Oppo- 
sition—therefore it was, I say, that after 
a full and deliberate consideration, we 
came to the unanimous conclusion that 
an indirect tax alone would have no chance 
of effectually meeting the national embar- 
Tassment, and that our best course would be 
to adopt a direct measure, which, whilst it 
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met the difficulty, we hoped at the same 
time would afford relief to a commerce 
which was languishing and in difficulty. 
And now let me ask, what is proposed by 
the noble Lord who objects to our measure ? 
The noble Lord tells you that if you do 
not adopt an Income-tax, or some other 
measure, his budget will not now be suffi- 
cient to meet the financial difficulty; at 
the same time the noble Lord calls upon 
you to go back to that budget—a budget, 
remember, which has been rejected, not 
by one, but by two Parliaments—a budget 
against which he charges us with raising 
a cry of false sympathy—a cry which, if 
I recollect right, he styled the howl of the 
old slave-driving party—he calls upon you, 
I say, to go back to this budget, all the 
items of which were condemned by the 
last Parliament. [Lord J. Russell: Only 
one.] Quite true; only one—that is to 
say, only one item—the proposed altera- 
tion, namely, in the sugar duties—was 
specifically considered. But the noble 
Lord will not deny that, when the House 
took that subject into consideration, they 
at the same time took into consideration, 
and dealt with, the whole budget. Nor 
will he deny that many hon. Members 
who spoke in the course of the debate on 
that one item, distinctly stated that they 
should object to the proposition, not be- 
cause they opposed the scheme as a whole, 
but because they had especial objections 
to particular points, to which not consent- 
ing, they voted against the measure and 
rejected it. Nor let the noble Lord for- 
get, was he without another discussion on 
his budget? In the present Parliament 
his corn scheme has been discussed. The 
noble Lord then had an opportunity of 
offering a revised and amended scheme. 
He found that his 8s. did not suit all his 
friends, and he then had an opportunity 
of making amendments to suit the peculiar 
demands of his party. The House also 
condemned that part of the noble Lord’s 
proposition. Yet it was only three or four 
days after a corn bill, wholly different 
from his own, not in detail but in principle, 
had been sent up from this House to the 
House of Peers, that the noble Lord came 
down and called upon you to fall back 
upon his exploded project of essential re- 
vision of the tariff. But, as J said before, 
at the same time that he is calling on you 
to adopt his favourite financial scheme, 
the noble Lord admits that if all his pro- 
positions with regard to corn, to sugar, 
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and to timber, were acted on, there would 
still be a deficiency of, I believe he said, 
two millions and a half. Well, how does 
the noble Lord propose to make this defi- 
ciency good? He tells you that he cannot 
separate in his mind property from income 
—that he does not think it would be un- 
just to double the present amount of the 
assessed taxés; and, at the same time 
that he very earnestly disclaims the pro- 
position of being an enemy to agricultural 
interests, he tells you that he should not 
object to the imposition of a probate 
and legacy duty on real property, in 
addition to the burdens that sort of pro- 
perty already bears. Now, I do not think 
that my friends around me, who object 
to some parts of the Government propo- 
sition—who say that we are going too far, 
and are pressing too hard upon the in- 
terests of agriculture—I do not think that 
my hon. Friends, when they come to con- 
sider the noble Lord’s proposition, will 
suffer his eloquence to persuade them that 
they would be better off in his hands than 
in the hands of the present Government. 
I do not think they will be made to believe 
that it is desirable that real property should 
be liable to those duties in addition to 
And, speaking 


what they already bear. 
of what they bear, I may remark, that the 
noble Lord seems to think that real pro- 
perty is altogether exempt from taxation. 


But is this the case? The right hon. 
Gentleman, the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer does not think so, for in 
addition to the objections he raised on 
the subject the other night, in 1840, he 
showed to the House (I wish he had con- 
vinced the noble Lord) that landed pro- 
perty was charged with an amount of 
taxation quite equal to personal property. 
True it is, Sir, that there is no legacy duty 
on freehold land, but are thete no stamps 
on marriage settlements— no charges. 
[‘* No, no!”] 1 fear those who cry “ No,” 
have overlooked these facts, or are not 
very conversant with the subject. I fear 
they are not aware that there are stamp 
duties on marriage settlements — that 
there are charges on the re-settlement of 
ehtailed estates—next, charges appertain- 
ing to mortgages+-next, taxes on the 
auction sales of landed property; and 
when we talk of receiving 1,700,000/. 
from the legacy duty, and 1,600,000/. 
and more from the stamp duty on the 
conveyance of real property, we ought to 
remember, that the larger portion of the 
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payment falls on the real property. And 
now, Sir, to some of the objections to the 
Income-tax. I do not deny, that the tax 
is in nature inquisitorial, although I cer. 
tainly do not go the length of the hon, 
Gentleman, the Member for Bath, who 
stated the other night, that no honest man 
ought to fear making a full revelation of 
his affairs. For my own part, I can 
readily admit, that the inquiries necessary 
to the operatlon of the tax may be, in 
many cases, exceedingly inconvenient. 
But in the bill we propose to bring in on 
this subject, we make an endeavour to 
mitigate this evil. We propose to allow 
the income to be decided upon the average 
receipts of a term of three years, and con- 
sequently yearly profits cannot be made 
the subject of inquiry. But admitting the 
evil to exist, what do you say to the inqui- 
sition under the other systems—under the 
assessed taxes for example? We have had 
a detail from an hon. Member to-night as 
to the vexations attending the inquiry as 
to those taxes, and yet these are the taxes 
the noble Lord proposes to double—this is 
the inquisitorial system he desires to per- 
petuate. Then as to the inequality sup- 
posed to exist under the proposed system. 
This objection I certainly cannot rate so 
highly as I did the other. I heard some 
hon. Member, I forget who now, say a 
night or two back, “ Oh, if you were 
going to pay off the national debt—if you 
were going to set the country free, we 
should not so much object to the imposi- 
tion of an income-tax, even if its amount 
was 10 or 15, instead of 3 per cent.” 
Now, I say that in my judgment that 
would be a gross injustice, which the pre- 
sent proposition is not. Remember,,we 
are not now calling on the country to pay 
off past expenses—we do not ask the 
public to provide for the deficiencies oc- 
casioned by past occurrences, but we are 
calling on each man, according to his 
means, to cuntribute from his income for 
the year to the revenue required to meet 
the national expenditure of the year. We 
are calling upon him, whether the income 
of which he may be possessed is derivable 
from capital, whether it be derivable from 
a life-interest, or whether it is derivable 
from short annuities, to contribute to the 
extent which his means will reasonably 
afford; to pay his proportionate amount 
of what the exigencies of the country, 
under its present circumstances, require. 
We are calling upon every subject of the 
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Crown to provide, according to the extent 
of his resources, for the wants of the coun- 
tryat large; and a proposition having this 
for its object, so far from being unjust, so 
far from being unequal, so far from being 
oppressive, is, in my opinion, the most 
wise, the most just, the most equal, which 
could be devised, and the best calculated 
to relieve the finances of the country from 
the state of exhaustion to which they have 
been reduced. The other night, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the Member 
for Tipperary—I beg pardon, the right 
hon. Member for Dungarvan—I have been 
so long in the habit of looking upon him 
as my representative, that I cannot help 
falling into the mistake—the right hon. 
Gentleman, the other night, in taunting 
hon. Members on this side of the House 
with motives for supporting the Govern- 
ment of my right hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, quoted two lines which 
were highly complimentary to him who 
was their object. They ran thus— 


“Still as you rise the state, exalted too, 
“Knows no disturbance when ’tis changed by 
you.” 

The quotation is certainly very appli- 
cable, but why did not the right hon. 
Gentleman go on with another part of the 
quotation, which would equally apply? 
Why did he not add— 


“Changed as the world’s great scene, when 
without noise, 
“The rising sun night’s vulgar lights destroys.” 


It must be highly gratifying to my right 
hon. Friend to hear so flattering a testi- 
monial as to the change which has taken 
place from the lips of so distinguished a 
Member of the Opposition. Look to the 
force of the similitudes expressed even in 
the curtailed quotation. It admits, that 
@ great change had taken place with- 
out any disturbance. There was no 
noise, no fuss, as there had been on 
previous occasions, and yet I trust it will 
be admitted, that much more business 
was done without any bustle than had 
been done before within a similar period. 
The course pursued by Government before 
that period was dangerous, was obscure, 
was uncertain. It was like the progress 
of men stumbling onward through night 
and darkness, who, if by any chance they 
deviated into the right track, soon turned 
from it again to wander away more widely. 
In short, it was the course of one who 
appeared as if he could not see under his 
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very nose ; but now it is admitted that the 
whole course of things has been changed. 
All that was dark has been made light ; all 
that was obscure has been cleared up; 
all that was confused has been reduced to 
order. Men now see their way; they 
can discover the obstacles which are likely 
to obstruct; they have shown that these 
obstacles are not insurmountable; they 
do not stumble over every stone, and at 
each turn of the road find themselves 
puzzled by the difficulties which beset 
those who walk in the dark. I do not 
think it necessary to enter into any great 
length upon a vindication of the policy 
propounded and pursued by my right hon. 
Friend at the head of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Whatever unfounded alarms 
may be raised, or whatever general asser- 
tions may be hazarded, I do not think 
that the proposition of my right hon 
Friend requires me to vindicate it from 
the charge that it was brought forward 
because he was not ready on the one 
hand to confront great interests in the 
House, and because of his being de- 
sirous on the other hand of gaining 
popularity by proposing a measure which 
could not much affect the middle classes 
—a measure which, I confidently hope, 
this House will adopt, and which, from 
the manner in which it has been re- 
ceived, seems to have won the approba- 
tion of the country at large. The interval 
afforded by the Easter holidays, however 
anxiously looked for, and eagerly ems 
ployed, has failed to produce that burst 
of execration which had been so fondly 
calculated on. The measure is one calcu- 
lated in the best possible degree that cir- 
cumstances will admit of, to raise com- 
mercial credit, to relieve the financial 
embarrassments of the country, and one 
of its highest recommendations, to use 
the words of a strong political opponent 
of the present Government, was, that it 
was “bold, honest, direct, and straight- 
forward.” 

Mr. Labouchere said, that though ac- 
customed to the vehemence and ability 
with which the noble Lord who had just 
concluded expressed his opinion, he re- 
gretted to say that the noble Lord did 
not on this occasion exhibit the fairness 
of argument which generally characterised 
his replies to a political adversary. He 
would not follow the noble Lord through 
the many glaring mistakes and misrepre- 
sentatious which had occurred in the speech 
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just delivered. There was one which he 
had heard with peculiar regret, and in 
justice—he would not say to his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Edinburgh—but 
in justice to the House, as well as to his 
own feelings, he felt himself imperatively 
called upon at once, to advert to it. The 
noble Lord said that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Edinburgh had treated 
the disastrous event which had occurred in 
Affghanistan as a mere financial question, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman esti- 
mated the loss of our brave men in India 
as a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
Now, as nothing more odious than such 
sentiments could be attributed to any man, 
so could not any thing be more unlike what 
had fallen from his right hon. Friend, or 
more foreign to his nature and disposition. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh was particularly careful to guard 
himself from any such misapprehension, 
and was so clear that it was impossible 
to mistake him. That right hon. Gentle- 
man had deplored, as all must deplore, 
what had occurred, but he added that 
the present motion should not be dis- 
cussed in reference to the results of the 
military course which had been pursued in 
India, but that it must be viewed as a 
purely financial question, and it was in 
that sense only he spoke of it. The right 
hon. Gentleman resisted the introduction 
of such topics when alleged as a reason 
for the imposition of a tax, and it was 
not worthy of the noble Lord, it was un- 
just to the right hon. Member for Edin. 
burgh, so to misapply and misrepresent the 
argument. It was, he repeated, both un- 
worthy and unjust, and he was sure that 
the noble Lord would, upon reflection, be 
as ready to regret the course he had pur- 
sued as any Member of the House. He 
could only attribute the departure from 
fairness on the part of the noble Lord, and 
the symptoms of irritation which had been 
exhibited in the course of the debate by 
gentlemen on the other side, to some grave 
doubts that the country was not likely to 
receive the proposition of the Government 
with that entire satisfaction which they 
affected to believe would be entertained. 
The right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government had complained on Friday that 
he had met with the determined resistance 
with which this measure had been threat- 
ened. He hoped he should ever express 
himself of the right hon. Baronet with 
the respect which his personal character 
and public station gave him a claim to; but 
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when any measure of the Government ap. 
peared to him to be contrary to the interests 
of the public, though he would enter upon 
no factious opposition, he should not feel 
he had performed his duty if he did not re- 
sort to all the fair means and all the con- 
stitutional forms which were afforded to 
Members differing from the majority of 
offering it the most determined resistance 
in his power. The right hon. Baronet had 
entered into various statements as to the 
course pursued by the late Administration, 
and began by stating that the late Govern- 
ment had clung to power, supported by 
very small majorities, and contrasted their 
position with his own, supported as he 
was by very large majorities. Whenever 
he heard the right hon. Gentleman using 
language of that kind, he should always 
take the liberty of reminding him of certain 
passages of history which he seemed to 
have forgotten. It was very well for the 
right hon, Gentleman now to use that lan- 
guage, but he could recollect a Government 
of which the right hon. Gentleman was 
the leader maintaining its position in that 
House for some time, not only without any 
considerable majorities, but without any 
majority at all—on the contrary, indeed, 
with a constant minority. He believed 
that the late Government never reproached 
the right hon. Gentleman upon that occa- 
sion. He had no doubt that the right hon. 
Gentleman was actuated by proper motives, 
but he though it was a little too much for 
him, after pursuing that line of conduct in 
1835, now that he had the happiness to 
have a large majority at his back, to feel so 
elated as to load with opprobrium a Go- 
vernment who for some time maintained 
office without that advantage. The right 
hon. Gentleman went on to say, that the 
late Government had delayed all measures 
of liberal, commercial, and financial policy 
until the period when, as he stated, they 
considered their dissolution as a Govern- 
ment inevitable. That was not correct. 
He must remind the right hon. Gentleman 
of the timber duties which were introduced 
by the late Whig administration. Those 
duties were introduced, not at a time when 
the Government was weak in numbers, but 
at their first accession to power, strong in 
popular favour and in Parliamentary sup- 
port. One of those measures framed by 
that Government was accordingly proposed, 
but how was it received? The right hon. 
Gentleman. and those who acted with 
him, offered their determined opposition to 
it, and, notwithstanding the advantages 
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the Government then possessed, the right 
hon. Gentleman, by joining in the inter- 
ested opposition which it excited in parti- 
cular quarters, managed to defeat it. After 
that measure had met such a reception, 
the late Ministers had reason to suppose 
that any measures they introduced would 
be received with a similar spirit, and it 
was, therefore, not surprising that they 
should delay such measures until it ap- 
peared that any further delay would be of 
the greatest injury to the country. Not 
warranted then in further delaying them, 
they, at last, submitted to the House 
such measures as appeared to them to be 
right, and staked their existence as a Gu- 
vernment on the success or failure of those 
measures. He would not conceal from 
himself, nor did he wish to conceal from 
the House, though he believed the budget 
of his right hon. Friend of last year was a 
very good measure for the circumstances of 
that time, that in the present situation of 
the country the alteration of duties on ar- 
ticles of trade would not be sufficient, and 
that the Government must look to some 
measure of direct taxation to supply the 
deficiency. But there was this difference 
between them: What the members of 
the late Government had argued was this, 
that if the House would deal with the 
sugar duties and the Corn-laws in the 
manner they had recommended, the defi- 
ciency being then but small, they would 
have no excuse for resorting to an Income- 
tax. On that account had they contended 
that the necessity which the present Go- 
vernment alleged for the imposition of an 
Income-tax was a necessity of its own 
creating, and the House and country ought 
to be aware, and he believed the country 
were becoming more and more aware, that 
in reality the question was this, that if 
there was any necessity for the Income- 
tax, that tax was the price to be paid for 
the monopolies in corn and sugar. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite might condemn an 
alteration of the sugar duties and the 
Corn-laws, but none would contend that if 
the measures the late Government had 
proposed on those subjects had been adopted 
it would have been necessary for the House 
to resort to such a measure as this. ‘The 
noble Lord who had last spoken had 
thought proper to say it was incumbent 
upon those who objected to the course of 
the Government to state what was the 
course which, under the present circum- 
stances of the country, they would recom- 
mend. He was astonished to hear that 
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argument from the quarter whence it pro- 
ceeded, because he remembered last year, 
when he and his late Colleagues proposed 
those measures which they thought expe- 
dient to meet the difficulties of the coun- 
try, nothing could extract from Gentlemen 
opposite any opinion on the course they 
would adopt. If they had said, ‘‘ We 
won’t enter into a detail of the plan we 
should recommend ; we won’t play Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ;” that would have 
been fair; but they said, ‘* We will not 
give the slightest indication of what ought 
to be done, even as to principle. We think 
it enough to negative the measures you 
bring forward, and won’t say whether 
taxes, loans, or a modification of duties is 
the course to be adopted.” That appeared 
to him unworthy of the position of a Gen- 
tleman leading a great party. He did not 
think any hon. Gentleman in such a posi- 
tion was hound, when a Minister brought 
forward a great commercial scheme, to play 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and bring 
forward a counter project of finance in 
detail, but he ought to have stated what 
were his general views as to the mea- 
sures to be taken in that situation of the 
country. The late Government could not 
be chargeable with following the same 
course. His noble Friend near him, with 
that frankness which belonged to him, 
entered into details, going, as he might 
almost say, to the verge of indiscretion. 
The right hon. Baronet went on to ex- 
press great indignation at the idea of being 
supposed to have borrowed any of his com- 
mercial measures from his political oppo- 
nents. He confessed, that instead of wast- 
ing the time of the House in unprofitable 
discussion as to which party had originated 
the commercial reforms which we were 
about to consider, he was much more 
anxious to join with the Government in 
securing to the country all that was really 
valuable in their proposals; and he re- 
joiced to say, that there was much that 
was really valuable in the commercial pro- 
posals of the right hon. Gentleman. But 
the right hon. Gentleman attempted to 
run away with the credit which did not 
belong to him; he now stepped in at the 
eleventh hour, and when he found the tide 
was turning, and that it was impossible to 
resist the practical application of those 
principles for which the late Government 
had contended, endeavoured to hold it out 
to the people of this country, that to him 
were those measures indebted for their final 
success. Lord Althorp’s authority had 
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been referred to as favourable to the In- 
come-tax. But that noble Lord had always, 
when speaking favourably of such a tax, 
contemplatad the abolition of the malt- 
tax and house-tax, which would create a 
deficit of 6,000,000/.; and the noble Lord 
had expressly said, 

“Tt is, in my opinion, desirable, that in no 
situation in which the country can be placed, 
less than 10,000,000/. or 12,000,000/. should 
be raised by a property-tax.” 

Moreover, the noble Lord had added, 

“TI believe no person having a recollection 
of what the old Income-tax of 1816 was, will 
be inclined to support such a measure again.” 

Undoubtedly that noble Lord had con- 
sidered the theory of an Income-tax just, 
but he had not blinded himself to the prac- 
tical evils of levying it. Nor ought the 
objections to be slighted which were urged 
against its necessarily inquisitorial character. 
The pride of personal liberty and private in- 
dependence, which lay at the root, perhaps, 
of the most valuable elements in the Bri- 
tish character, produced the dislike of the 
prying investigation of Government officers ; 
and few men could deny that it was highly 
inexpedient to adopt such an objectionable 
tax, except under circumstances so pressing 
as to induce the country to endure any in- 
conveniences for the sake of meeting the 
public exigencies. Now. as to the tariff, he 
wished to say a word. Uufortunately those 
portions met with his most decided appro- 
bation which had excited most opposition 
among the followers of the Government. 
He alluded to the measure for the impor- 
tation of live stock and provisions, on which 
subject his views had been and were quite 
in conformity with the right hon. Baronet’s, 
and he was ready to aver, that it had been 
his intention if he had remained in office 
to have dealt in a similar manner with 
these articles in the new tariff which he had 
given notice of, as well as with ores and 
metals. With reference to the commer- 
cial treaty which had been referred to 
upon a former occasion by the right hon. 
Baronet, he begged leave to say, that the 
terms which his noble Friend, the late 
Secretaty of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
himself had offered, were such as should have 
called forth concessions from the French 
Government. Whilc they could not in any 
way have proved prejudicial to the interests 
of trade here, his firm impression was, that 
they would have been ultimately most be- 
neficial to the interests of both countries. 
The negotiations had given way from the 
political difficulties which unfortunately 
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arose between the two countries ; but, both 
upon commercial and political grounds, he 
should be most happy, indeed, when, the 
feeling of groundless irritation having sub- 
sided in France, both countries brought 
their discussions to a satisfactory conclusion. 
He should conclude, by stating, that he 
opposed this tax from a deep conviction 
that it was not necessary. He did not 
mean to say, that circumstances might not 
arise even in times of peace when the coun- 
try ought to submit to an Income-tax, 
But looking to the great dislike which the 
country had always shown to it, it was 
hard to call upon them to submit to its im- 
position, except under circumstances when 
there could be no doubt in the mind of any 
fair and rational man that the Government, 
which was bound to consult the feelings 
and wishes, as well us the interests of the 
people, had endeavoured by every means in 
its power to avoid the alternative of a tax 
which was so alien to their habits and dis- 
tasteful to their feelings. He did not be- 
lieve that such a necessity existed, and he 
very much feared the imposition of an 
Income-tax in the present state of affairs, 
hoiding out as it did a signal of distress to 
other countries which was altogether un- 
called for, would produce an indisposition 
to submit to such a measure when circums 
stances might render it necessary. 

Lord Stanley wished to say a few words 
by way of explanation. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, in the beginning of his 
speech, commented upon an expression that 
fell from him, with regard to which he was 
most anxious that no misapprehension 
should exist. Speaking of the recent dis. 
asters in Affghanistan, he certainly did 
think the right hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh, had treated the subject 
much too lightly. He thought that ina 
financial point of view the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had miscalculated its importance, 
and rated its amount too low ; but certainly 
if anything he said was at all understood 
to attribute to that right hon. Gentleman 
any personal indifference to the loss of 
human life or want of feeling as to the ex« 
tent of the disaster, in that respect he 
begged once for all to state, that whatever 
his expressions, not very nicely chosen pers 
haps, at the moment might seem to imply, 
he had no intention whatever to make any 
such charge. 

Mr. Macaulay said, that in a financial 
point of view, the hostilities in which we 
were engaged had no connexion whatever 
with the Income.tax. 
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Lord F. Egerton rose to address the 
House. 

Mr. Brotherton moved, that the House 
do then adjourn. 

Mr. Blewitt moved, that Mr. Brotherton 
be first heard. 

Mr. Brotherton moved, that the House 
do then adjourn. 

Lord F, Egerton: then I rise to speak 
to that motion. 

The Speaker said, that the noble Lord, 
the Member for South Lancashire, ap- 
peared to him first to have risen. If the 
hon. Member for Salford had first caught 
his eye, he should certainly have called 
upon that hon. Member first to address 
the House. 

Lord F. Egerton said, that at that hour 
of the night, he could not feel himself jus- 
tified in troubling the House at much 
length, and he should therefore abstain 
from any attempt to reply to the speech 
which the House had heard from the right 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last ; on the 
contrary, he should proceed at once to that 
which more immediately bore on the sub- 
ject under consideration. He thought that 
his right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government had much reason to congratu- 
late himself on the result of his financial 
propositions. ‘Two petitions had been for- 
warded to him from towns within the dis- 
trict which he had the honour to represent ; 
one of the two, that from Bury, was signed 
by 4,000 persons, and that from Manches- 
ter by no less than 24,000. The petition- 
ers strenuously urged upon the House the 
necessity of adopting vigorous measures for 
the purpose of making good the deficiency 
which unhappily existed in the public 
finances, and for raising the national in- 
come to an amount sufficient to meet the 
national expenditure. The Manchester peti- 
tioners addressed themselves to the House 
in these words :— 


“That your petitioners are fully sensible of 
the necessity which exists in the present state 
of public affairs for a vigorous effort to supply 
the deficiency in the national income, and to 
equalise the revenue with the unavoidable ex- 
penditure of the country.” 


The petitioners then proceeded to say, 
that they had seen, with high satisfac- 
tion,— 


“That a plan had been submitted to your 
honourable House by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, which appears to them to combine the 
above important objects with extensive relief 
tothe industrious classes of the community, 
and with a beneficial relaxation of those re- 
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strictions which now impede our commercial 
intercouse with foreign countries, and fetter 
also domestic industry.” 


He quite concurred with those petitions, 
that nothing could be more injurious to 
public interest than delay or uncertainty as 
to the intentions of the executive Govern- 
ment, and he begged to call attention to 
the emphatic terms in which that very re- 
spectable portion of his constituents by 
whom the petition was signed called the 
attention of the House to this part of the 
subject. They said, that 


“ The suspense and uncertainty caused with 
respect to all mercantile operations by the ob- 
stacles and delays opposed to the enactment 
of the valuable measures above alluded to, are 
highly prejudicial to the interests of commerce 
in general, and in particular to the interests of 
your petitioners, to whom a revival of trade, 
which they anticipate from these measures, 
has become a matter of the most urgent ne- 
cessity.”” 

The petitioners said most truly, that 
delay and uncertainty were evils for which 
few benefits could fully compensate. To 
delay the enactment of a measure like the 
present appeared to him to be a crime of 
the first magnitude, calculated, as every 
man could see it must be, to prolong the 
distress which the measure before the 
House was calculated to relieve. The peti- 
tioners, whose statements he had read to 
them, implored the House to pass the mea- 
sure of the right hon. Baronet, and he con- 
fessed it appeared to him incomprehensible 
how hon. Members could hesitate as to its 
adoption, when they remembered the sig- 
nal defeats which the noble Lord opposite 
experienced in his resistance to those mea- 
sures—how frequently he had been laid 
prostrate and left “ floating many a rood.” 
The petitioners told the House, that they 
were not only satisfied with the general 
measures of the right hon. Baronet, but 
especially so with the new tariff. The peti- 
tion was no hole and corner affair—it was 
signed by many of those who were them- 
salves most likely to be affected by the In- 
come-tax—by the clergy whose life incomes 
it was said, that the measure of the right 
hon. Baronet was so peculiarly calculated 
to affect. He wished further to observe, 
that the petition was signed by several in- 
dividuals who theretofore had been in the 
habit of supporting those opinions and 
those political principles of which the noble 
Lord, the Member for London, was under- 
stood to be the representative in that 
House. Had the petitioners supported the 
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view of the hon. Gentlemen opposite, of 
course some of them would have had the 

rateful task of presenting it to the House. 

he petition had not been in course of sig- 
nature more than six days at the Exchange 
and two or three other places of public re- 
sort, and it was signed by the leading per- 
sons of each party. It was resolved, that 
it should be presented at the same time 
with another petition against the measure 
of the right hon. Baronet, and it had five 
to one more signatures than the rival peti- 
tion. If he disagreed with the petition, he 
would say so at once ; but he did not, and 
as far as it went it would go to relieve his 
right hon. Friend from much of that anx- 
iety under which he was supposed to 
labour. The right hon. Gentleman who 
had just addressed the House seemed to en- 
tertain a great alarm with regard to the 
estimation which foreign powers might 
form of the present Government. Now, 
if there was one reason which more than 
another would make him heartily coucur 
in this petition, it was this—that it would 
show foreign nations, that the people of this 
country were so wise and patriotic, that 
they were ready to suffer any sacrifice to 
enable England to sustain its high and 
honourable position among the nations 
of the world. Indeed, this feeling was 
already prevalent amongst foreigners; for 
while hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
side were locked up in that stupor which 
beset them before the Easter recess, the 
language of the editors of the Paris journals 
in reference to the measures then before 
Parliament was to this effect, that if it 
should so happen that they were called 
upon to meet Great Britain as an antagon- 
ist in arms, they would at least meet a 
nation worthy of their highest respect—a 
foe not to be despised. He believed, that 
not only his constituents, but the people of 
England generally were ready to make sa- 
crifices to meet continued and even increas- 
ing deficiencies. His right hon. Friend 
would have to come before the House with 
a supplementary estimate, and he had no 
doubt, that it would be granted. He, for 
one, should give his assistance to his right 
hon. Friend in that case, as readily as he 
would to the noble Lord, should he return 
to the “‘ bed of roses,” of which he once 
spoke. The country would, however, con- 
sider whether the disasters which had led 
to those demands might not have been 
avoided and upon due information being 
received, and a careful reference to au- 
thentic documents, the country would judge 
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who were the authors of those disasters, 
and visit them with appropriate condemn. 
ation. One of the reasons why he should 
give his vote for this measure was, that it 
bore the character of a vote of confidence 
in the present Government. Another rea- 
son was, that he believed the right hon. 
Baronet enjoyed the approbation of the 
country ; and lastly, he would support the 
right hon. Baronet, because he enjoyed the 
counsel of that man who occupied one of 
the most glorious periods in the history of 
this country, and who, though age had un- 
nerved the arm which scattered the sable 
bands on the plains of India, still possessed 
that sagacity which beamed over the field 
of Assaye, and was still as powerful in the 
direction of affairs at the time of difficulty 
and danger as ever it had been. He should 
give his full consent to any measures which 
might be rendered necessary to meet the 
present state of affairs; and he must say, 
notwithstanding his respect for the abili- 
ties of his right hon. Friend opposite, he 
could place no reliance on his calculations. 

The Speaker put the question that the 
debate be adjourned. 

Lord John Russell said, on the question 
of adjournment I wish to take the oppor- 
tunity of remarking on two observations 
of the noble Lord. He says, that with 
reference to the petition of his constituents, 
any one delaying the passing of this mea- 
sure, is guilty of a crime of great magni- 
tude. I think the House should judge of 
the measures which are brought before it. 
With regard to the whole measures and 
the tariff, let it be recollected, that in May 
last these questions might have been con- 
sidered. The slave-trade was then the 
ground stated for not acceding to them. 
In September a new Administration was 
formed, but still they were not entered 
upon. The House was adjourned till Fe- 
bruary, and it is not until March that 
they are brought forward. The responsi- 
bility must rest with those who have 
caused these delays. Sir, I am only re- 
sponsible for asking time for the due con- 
sideration of a question which, I am firmly 
persuaded, will not afford to the country 
that relief which is promised, or which the 
country is led to expect. On the score, 
therefore, of time, I may be responsible; 
but I ask the House, whether this is a 
measure which ought to be passed without 
full deliberation? There is one other point 
with respect to which I wish to say one 
word. The noble Lord, the Member for 
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South Lancashire, said, there ought to be 
an inquiry in reference to the expedition 
to Affghanistan. Now, Sir, I beg to say, 
that I am as much responsible as any of 
my Colleagues for the policy which led to 
that expedition, and that neither my Col- 
leagues nor myself have the slightest wish 
to avoid inquiry. Let it, however, be re- 
membered, that at the time the late Go- 
vernment laid the papers relating to that 
expedition on the Table of this House, 
those papers were considered by all parties 
as fully sufficient to justify usin the course 
we pursued; and let it also be remem- 
bered, that those Members of the House 
who watched so vigilantly our resolutions 
—every measure and document brought 
forward in reference both to Canada and 
China—said not a single word with re- 
spect to the policy which induced the un- 
dertaking of the expedition to Affghan- 
istan. If they had done so, the matter 
would have undergone full discussion at 
the time ; but I do not offer this remark 
to impede inquiry. What I say is this, 
that, if we are to have this expedition 
made the subject matter of inquiry, all I 
ask is, that not only these papers, but the 
whole of the papers which we left after us 
in the office, shall be produced, in order 
that the House may be enabled to form a 
fair and impartial judgment as to the con- 
duct of the late Government. Let us have 
all the papers relating to this subject, as 
well those which have been produced as 
those which we left behind us in the 
office; and I can only say, that my noble 
and right hon. Friends, as well as myself, 
will gladly go into any inquiry in reference 
to the Affghanistan expedition which may 
be deemed necessary. If the whole of 
these papers are produced, I do not hesi- 
tate to affirm that it will be found, with 
respect to my noble Friend, to whose mind 
late events must have occasioned so much 
pain and distress—I mean my noble Friend 
Lord Auckland —it will, I affirm, be found 
that no man could have given more atten- 
tive consideration than my noble Friend 
did to the affairs and policy necessary to 
be pursued by the Government of India. 
My noble Friend firmly believed that the 
expedition to Affghanistan was absolutely 
necessary for the security of our Indian em- 
pire, and I think his judgment was right : 
in defending myself and my Colleagues, 
I beg it to be understood, that we wish to 
identify ourselves with both Lord Auck- 
land and his policy. 
VOL, LXII, {fir} 
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Sir J. C. Hobhouse hoped, from his 
silence, it would not be inferred that he 
was not prepared at the proper time to 
take his part in the responsibility attached 
to the late expedition into Affghanistan. 
He affirmed that the Members of the late 
Government, as well as himself, would not 
shrink from defending the policy of Lord 
Auckland when an opportunity was af- 
forded for so doing. He thought that the 
proper time for entering into this ques- 
tion, would be, when the right hon. Baro- 
net came down to the House for the 
supplemental estimates. He thought this 
course was preferable to that of mixing it 
with the general discussion then before 
the House. He should be able to estab- 
lish that Lord Auckland had pursued a 
sound policy with regard to the Affghan 
expedition, and that if he had adopted 
any other course, he would have acted in 
direct opposition to the interests of that 
great empire. 

Mr. M. Philips could truly say, that he 
had not made his opposition to the tariff 
or Income-tax proposed by the right hon. 
Baronet subservient to any factious ob- 
jects. A petition had been signed and a 
requisition had been forwarded to him 
from no less than 3,100 of his constituents 
against the Income-tax Bill, and directing 
him to oppose it. But before he had re- 
ceived the requisition he had made up his 
mind to oppose the measure. He had 
been an advocate of a property-tax for the 
purpose of relieving the industry of the 
country from the burdens which oppress 
it. The Income-tax would not remove 
the burdens of the country, but would 
impose restrictions on those who were 
badly able to endure them. Unless, there- 
fore, a measure of greater extent, and one 
more satisfactory to the public, were pro- 
posed by her Majesty’s Government, he 
could not give them his support. If they 
found it necessary to have recourse to an 
Income-tax, they should take care that 
the industry and labour of the country 
would not be injured by it. He looked 
with the greatest anxiety for the settle- 
ment of this question. There was, how- 
ever, nothing in the present measure that 
could lead to the belief that it would effect 
a settlement of the question upon any- 
thing like a proper or satisfactory basis. 
He felt he had been called on to make 
those observations by what had fallen from 
the noble Lord opposite. He would now 
repeat what he had often before declared, 
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that he felt himself bound to give his 
conscientious opposition to this proposition 
of an Income-tax. 

Mr. Jiabouchere said, that as the noble 
Lord opposite had charged them with dis- 
turbing the measures of Government, he 
was anxious to know from the right hon. 
Baronet when the amended tariff was to be 
laid on the Table. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman had promised that it should be 
laid on the Table that night, and his rea- 
son for putting the question arose from 
the charge of delay which the noble Lord 
had brough: against them. 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, | endeavour as much 
as possible to avoid making promises, 
which I do not hope to fulfil. I certainly 
did promise that the amended tariff should 
be laid on the Table to-night, and (holding 
up a paper) here it is. It is now gone to 
be printed, and I have no doubt copies of 
it will be in the hands of the hon, Gentle- 
tlemen opposite to-morrow. I do not at 
all blame the noble Lord opposite for the 
course he has taken, and I can assure him 
that I am just as anxious as himself to 
give full and fair consideration both to 
the Income.tax and the tariff, and because 
I am confident that there really can be no 
wish to obstruct those measures beyond 
what will conduce to fair discussion. I 
am perfectly ready to meet the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite in fair terms, and to dis- 
cuss their propositions fully and with all 
due deliberation. But with a view to the 
revival of trade, which is now in a state of 
depr: ssion, owing to the uncertainty which 
prevails on account of the discussion, I 
should be glad to bring the discussion to 
a close with all convenient speed ; that, 
however, I admit, is no reason for force 
or precipitation on the subject; and, if 
some limitation is observed, I can only 
say that I am anxious the matter should 
undergo full and fair discussion on both 
sides. 

Lord F. Egerton in explanation, said, 
that he was somewhat misunderstood, for 
he had not made any eharge that the op- 
position to the right hon. Baronet’s mea- 
sure, was the result of malignity. He did 
say that it was a crime of the greatest 
magnitude to offer factious opposition to 
the measures of Government. There 
might be a case in which a factious oppo- 
sition would be a virtue, but in the present 
instance he should regard it as a crime 
and a vice. He had not made any charge 
against the noble Lord opposite or his 
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Colleagues, and he did not believe that 
they would be participators in a merely 
factious opposition, 

Sir R. Peel, in laying the amended 
tariff on the Table, observed, that with 
respect to three or four articles of no mo- 
ment, the communications had not been 
quite complete, and therefore, he had not 
made any alterations in reference to those 
articles. They were, however, matters of 


no moment. 
Debate adjourned. 
House adjourned, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 12, 1842. 


MinutEs.] Bitus. Public—1l* Indemnity. 

2* Spirit Duties (Ireland); Forged Exchequer Bills. 
Private.—2*- Bradford (York) Water Works; Wegt 
Stirlingshire Roads. 

Reported.—(specially) Cheltenham and Great Westem 
Union Railway; Nottingham Gas (No. 1). 

3*- and passed :—Windsor Bridge. 

Petitions Prgsentep By the Earl of Devon, from Pri. 
soners in the Fleet, against the Queen's Prison Bill.—By 
Lord Campbell, from Newport, Monmouthshire, against 
the introduction of Foreign Boots and Shoes,—By a noble 
Lord, from Gateshead, and Hollingforth, for the Repeal 
of the Corn and Provision Laws. 


Forcep ExcueQuer-BiLts.] The 
Duke of Wellington, in moving the second 
reading of the forged Exchequer-bills Bill, 
observed that it was rendered necessary by 
the very extensive frauds in Exchequer- 
bills which had been committed last year, 
and which appeared to have been earried 
on for some considerable time without 
discovery, though that several persons 
were cognizant of what was thus going on. 
The subject had already undergone an 
investigation, but that was only prelimi- 
nary to a more minute and searching 
inquiry into each particular ease, and the 
object of the present bill was to appoint 
commissioners for that purpose, and to 
define the powers of those commissioners. 
By the 5th clause of the bill they would 
have to 

‘* Inquire into the case of every owner or 
holder of any document purporting to be an 
Exchequer-bill which shall be referred to them 
by the Commissioners of her Majesty's Trea- 
sury, and shall from time to time report to her 
Majesty what they shall find concerning the 
manner of the issue, circulation, deposit, or 
possession, of every such document, and espe- 
cially in what manner the owner or holders of 
such documents received the same, whether in 
exchange for other bills, and if so, in what 
manner such exchange was made, or whether 
by purchase in open market, or otherwise, aad 
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if so, at what rate of purchase; or whether by 

way of deposit as securities for loans of money, 

and if so, at what rate of interest, and for | 
what time such loans were made, and whether | 
such loans were renewed, and if so, how Often | 
and for what time; and also, whether the ; 
owners or holders of such documents received | 
the same in the usual course of business, and | 
whether they employed any and what means 
of inquiry into the genuineness of such docu- 


ments,” 


The commissioners on whom this duty 
would devolve were named in the bill. 
They were a noble Earl (Earl of Devon), a 
Member of their Lordships’ House, and 
two Gentlemen (Mr. H. J. Stephen, Ser- 
jeant-at-law, and Mr, R. Mitford), who 
were fully competent to the task thus 
devolved on them. He had reason to 
hope that this mode of proceeding would 
be found satisfactory to all parties, and 
certainly it would not prevent any of the 
bond fide holders of those forged bills from 
coming on those from whom they received 
them, as had already been done in one 
case. He would move that the bill be 
read a second time. 

Lord Brougham had no objection to the 
motion, but he thought there was an 
omission in the bill which it would be 


very desirable to supply—he meant a 
clause for the protection of any witnesses 
from the consequences which might other- 


wise follow from their evidence. He 
thought that where parties were liable to 
a penalty for a refusal to give evidence, 
it would be but fair to protect them from 
any penal consequences for having given 
it, and it was his intention to move a 
clause to that effect when the bill was in 
committee, 

Lord Monteagle threw out for the con- 
sideration of the noble Duke whether it | 





were desirable to retain an exception | 
which the bill nowcontained. He did not 
see any possible advantage in it; bad as it 
might be, attended with many disadvan- 
tages, he hoped the noble Duke would 
consult others who had the direction of 
this matter as to whether it would be ex- 
pedient or not to erase it from the bill. | 
The words which he referred to were 
contained in the sixth clause. By that 
clause it was enacted that the reports of | 
this commission should be laid before her | 
Majesty, and ultimately before Parliament, | 
with the exception of such parts of the | 
evidence as the commissioners of the Trea- | 
sury should deem it inexpedient to publish | 





im consideration of the public service. He | 
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need not say, that he did not entertain any 
kind of suspicion that any evidence would 
be suppressed except that coming within 
the language of the clause; but he could 
not conceive that any evidence could be 
produced which would come within the 
character there described. The late com- 
mission wasa tribunal of a totally different 
character, because from it might emanate 
future prosecution, which it might be 
most inexpedient to warn against by giving 


_ publicity to the proceedings. But this was 


merely an inquiry into the case of the 
holders of Exchequer-bills. He was sa- 
tisfied that no inquiry would give satisfac- 
tion to the public which did not lay the 
fullest possible information on every part 
of the transaction before them, There 
was another matter to which he wished 
to call the noble Duke’s attention. He 
did not see that the public interest would 
be represented before the commission in 
any way whatever, He did not believe 
that the Government could have made a 
better choice in selecting the members of 
the commission, or could have named in- 
dividuals in whom the public would place 
more confidence; but he thought that 
some Crown lawyer ought to be present to 
sift the evidence, and place it in a proper 
shape before the commissioners, who could 
only be looked on in the light of judges. 

The Duke of Wellington thought it 
might be as well to leave the discretion 
with the Treasury ; but he should consult 
other parties, and give the result of his 
inquiry. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that the 
clause related to reports from time to time 
during the inquiry. It might be very 
essential to curtail facts during the inves- 
tigation; but the question was quite dif- 


| ferent as to the ultimate publication of 


All that was asked was a dis- 
cretion during the pending inquiry. The 
noble Lord was mistaken, he thought, in 
the character of the tribunal. They were 
commissioners merely to conduct the in- 
quiry, and satisfy themselves of the facts. 

Lord Monteagle: All he desired was, 
that at some time or other the whole 
evidence should be published. 

Bill read a second time. 

Adjourned, 
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9° Victoria Park; Knightsbridge and Kensington Open- 
ings. 

Private.—2°: Warwick and Leamington Union Railway; 
London and Croydon Railway (Grange Road Approach, 
No. 2); Bletchley Road; Tyne Fisheries; Bolton and 
Preston Railway ; New Cross Roads; Piel Pier and Har- 
bour ; Mersey Conservancy. 

Reported. —Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Rail- 
way. 

ParriTions PRESENTED. By Mr. Thesiger, from Wood- 
stock, against the proposed Alteration of the Import Duty 
on Foreign Gloves.—By Mr. Hodgon Hinde, from the 
Chamber of Commerce at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, against 
the proposed Export Duty on Coals.—From North and 
South Shields, and from Plymouth, for the Repeal of 
the Stamp Duty on Attorneys Certificates. — From Law- 
sholl, Poolingford, Denston, Wiscoe, Bandon, and St. 
Ives, Cornwall, against any further Grant to Maynooth 
College.—From Okehampton, New Sarum, Hereford, 
Portsmouth, Finsbury, Tower Hamlets, and other places, 
against the Reduction of the Import Duty on Leather, 
and Boots and Shoes.x—From Alves, Drainey, Birnie, 
Horsehcath, Isle of Thanet, Farnham, Rodwinter, Dep- 
den, Ugley, Elrington, Isle of Sheppey, and other places, 
against the Importation of Cattle and Meat.— From Cork, 
in favour of the Bonded Corn Bill.—From Drumtullagh, 
Culperton, Holywood, Kilbrogan, Kilmoe, Bandon, Clon- 
duff, and other places, for the Alteration of the present 
system of Education (Ireland).—From the Members of 
the Leicestershire Agricultural Association, complaining 
of the proposed Alteration of the Duties on Foreign Corn, 
of the disproportionate nature of the Income-tax as af- 
fecting Land, and against the Importation of Foreign 
Cattle—From Josiah Robins, and other persons, against 
the Buildings’ Regulation (No. 2) Bill—From Bandon, 
and Fermoy, recommending Cork as the Irish Mail Packet 
Station between Bristol and the South of Ireland.—From 
Bandon, for Amendment of the Law of Registration of 
Voters (Ireland).—From Halstead Union, for Alteration 
of the Poor-law.—From Kirkburton, for Free Trade. 


CarRDIGAN AND WAKEFIELD ELeEc- 
t1ons,] Lord Granville Somerset reported 
from the General Committee of Elections 
the names of the members of the select 
committee appointed to try and determine 
the matter of the petition complaining of 
an undue election and return for the bo- 
rough of Cardigan. Names of the com- 
mittee read, as follow :—Sir Charles Henry 
Coote, Bart., Mark Blake, Esq., Earl of 
Leicester, William Smith O’Brien, Esq., 
George Dodd, Esq., Edmund Turner, 
Esq.; Chairman, William Goodenough 
Hayter, Esq. 

Whereupon the names of the said seven 
Members were called over; and Mark 
Blake, Esq., not appearing within one 
hour after the meeting of the House, Act 
(4 and 5 Vic., c. 58, s. 64) read ; 

“ Ordered, That Mark Blake, Esq., Member 
for the county of Mayo, having been appointed 
to serve as one of the members of the select 
committee to try and determine the matter of 
the petition complaining of the election and 
return for the borough of Cardigan, and not 
having attended in his place within one hour 
after the meeting of the House this day, being 
the day appointed for the swearing of the said 
committee, be taken into the custody of the 
sergeant-at-arms attending this {louse.” 
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Mr. G. Bankes having made default in 
like manner on the Wakefield committee, 
of which he had been appointed a member, 
a similar order was made in his case. 


PETITIONS AGAINST THE IncomE- 
TAx.] Mr. Cowper rose, in pursuance of 
notice, to present a petition from Hertford 
agaiust the Income-tax. He trusted that 
after the expressions of opinion which had 
recently taken place, in two debates, rela- 
tive to the reception of petitions like the 
present, and considering that the Govern- 
ment had been reduced to within one unit 
of a defeat on this question, the hon.Gentle. 
men opposite would not offer anyfurther ob- 
jection to the exercise of that which was the 
inherent and indisputable right of English- 
men, namely, the right of petitioning; 
and that they would not attempt to close 
the avenues of that House to the petitions 
of the people. He was much disappointed 
at the course taken by the right hon, Ba- 
ronet opposite on this question; for he 
had reason to hope that the right hon, 
Baronet, since he had been at the head of 
the Government, was advancing towards 
sound and liberal opinions. It was absurd 
to keep up a practice when the original 
reason for it no longer existed, and nothing 
could more clearly show the inexpediency 
of last night’s decision than the fact that 
he was now obliged, in order that the 
sentiments of his constituents might be 
heard, to interfere with the progress of the 
public business of the House. He moved 
that the petition be brought up. 

Lord F., Egerton said, that in the course 
of the debate yesterday evening he stated 
his opinion on a motion analogous to that 
of the hon. Member for Hertford, and he 
should have been satisfied with merely 
repeating, on this occasion, the vote which 
he then gave; but the inconvenience of 
such discussions must be obvious; and 
although he had himself exhibited the 
tendency of his own opinion as to the 
merits of this question, yet, as it was 
apparent that there was a considerable 
difference of opinion in the House, as to 
the propriety of abrogating a practice 
which had lasted for so long a period as 
the one now under consideration, he 
thought it would be of advantage to the 
settlement of the question, and to the 
future discussions of the House, if the 
regulation were placed on some better 
footing. He would not go into the ques- 
tion of how it could be best settled, 
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although his own view would be in strict 
consonance with the vote he gave last 
night; but he wished that those petitions 
which, by the practice of the House for 
some 150 years, were not allowed to 
be received should be accepted, and in 
that he concurred, he believed, with many 
hon. Gentlemen of authority upon this 
subject on the other side of the House. 
He wished also that they should adhere 
to the rule which they had for some time 
observed, of preventing a discussion on 
the reception of petitions. He would, 
therefore, suggest to the hon. Member who 
presented this petition, whether he might 
not avoid the discussion now by with- 
drawing the petition for the present, and 
allowing him to bring forward the question 
in a more substantive shape on the earliest 
day possible. If that were allowed, he 
would undertake to make such a propo- 
sition as the House would then have ample 
time and opportunity to consider. 

Colonel Sibthorp would support the 
motion of the hon. Member for Hertford, 
and expressed his regret that, upon such 
an occasion he should feel himself called 
upon to give his vote in opposition to those 
with whom he had acted for so many years. 

Lord J. Russell did not mean, any more 
than the noble Lord who had just spoken, 
to argue this question again; but he 
wished to state to the House in what po- 
sition the proposition of the noble Lord 
left those who inclined to favour the re- 
ception of petitions. The House at the 
last sitting agreed by the majority of only 
one to reject the petitions, the number 
being 221 in favour of their reception, It 

‘ was clear, therefore, that there was a strong 
opinion in the House in favour of receiving 
those petitions. His hon. Friend, there- 
fore, naturally thought that, upon recon- 
sideration, petitions of this nature might 
be received. The noble Lord thought that 
such petitions might be received if the 
present one was withdrawn, but the noble 
Lord only engaged that some proposition 
should be submitted to the House at some 
future day. He must say, that upon a 
question in which the issue was so clear 
and decided, no such proposition could be 
satisfactory to those who were in favour 
of the reception of the petitions. They 
all remembered that when his lion. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury proposed that 
the present practice should be discon. 
tinued, the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury said, he could take 
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no other course than to give to the propo- 
sition a direct negative, and he had heard 
no different opinion from the right hon, 
Gentleman in that respect. The noble 
Lord said he understood there was a wil- 
lingness to maintain that resolution which 
prevented discussion on petitions. That 
resolution, though a resolution of the late 
Parliament, was so far considered binding 
in the present Parliament that the Speaker, 
at the commencement of the present Par- 
liament, enforced it, and when the question 
was raised the House adhered to that re- 
solution and that practice. If any greater 
weight could be attached to that resolution 
by making it a standing order, or by any 
other means, he should not object to that 
course being taken, if it were proposed by 
the noble Lord; but, in the absence of 
any proposition of that kind, he could 
only vote on this occasion as he did on the 
former one—in favour of the petitions 
being received. He thought it better, 
when the debate was still going on in 
respect of the Income-tax, and at the 
moment he held in his hand two petitions 
on the subject, that they should not put 
off to some future day, after the House 
had divided upon the other question, the 
consideration of the question whether they 
should reject or receive petitions. 

Mr. Liddell said, that the noble Lord 
the Member for South Lancashire had 
ended his speech without any proposi 
tion, and he therefore did not see how 
they should escape the difficulty if they ad- 
journed the consideration of this question. 
They were called upon to support the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment in the course he was taking— 
the course, he considered, he was bound 
to take in the circumstances of the coun- 
try; and, although he agreed with the 
noble Lord the Member for South Lanca- 
shire, and his hon, Friend the Member for 
one of the ridings of Yorkshire, that they 
should give the people every possible 
liberty to lay their. opinions before the 
House; yet, feeling that the House was 
so suddenly called upon to abrogate a 
custom which had prevailed for 150 years, 
he must say that they took a very narrow 
view of the question. The question was, 
yesterday, put on a much fairer ground, 
when it was stated to be a remnant of the 
protection of the Crown—a protection to 
the Crown through this House—so that 
the passing of a tax might not be obstruc- 
ted by the presentation of petitions, 
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which, as Mr. Hatsell remarked, would, 
on such a subject, be sent in from every 
part of the kingdom. He knew not whe- 
ther the change of circumstances which 
had placed the noble Lord on the other 
side of the House might not have had 
some effect on his opinion on this ques- 
tion. From the course taken by the noble 
Lord when the question of privilege was 
anxiously debated, he doubted very much 
whether the noble Lord, if this question 
had been brought forward last year, when 
the noble Lord was in the position now 
occupied by the right hon. Baronet, would 
have adopted the course which he now 
proposed. 
pid Credat Judeus Apella, 
“Non ego ed 

[‘* Divide.”] He was as anxious as 
hon. Gentlemen for a division; butif they 
divided now, and the question were again 
renewed, he asked what possible advan- 
tage could occur by attempting to cut 
short the discussion by calling for a divi- 
sion. He might trouble the House with 
reading long extracts from Mr. Hatsell’s 
work, but if hon. Gentlemen would con- 
sider the question as it was then stated, 
he thought they would see that sufficient 


Petitions against 


grounds were there given why they should 
not suddenly determine to depart from a 
practice which had been so long observed. 
This was not a question between the Go- 


vernment and the Opposition. It was for 
the convenience of the House, and it was 
for the House to consider whether for that 
purpose they would adhere to this rule. 
The Government should consider the rea- 
sons why the rule was not established : 
they were the guardians of the rights of 
the Crown, and the rule was considered 
essential to their protection : and although 
it might tend to their popularity if they 
took an opposite course, still they were 
bound to vote in opposition to the motion. 
He thought, therefore, that this much 
might be asked—that no sudden deter- 
mination should be come to; that the 
question might not be decided on the 
mere semblance of a division with regard 
to a particular tax, but that it should be 
considered with reference to the future 
convenience of the House. On those 
grounds he voted against the motion of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite last night, 
and upon the same grounds he should vote 
in the same way on this occasion. 

Lord F, Egerton was not ready to state 
the distinct terms of his motion, but he 
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was quite ready to give notice that he 
would bring forward a motion on the sub- 
ject on the earliest day that suited the 
convenience of the House. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe said, there were only 
two ways of getting out of the present 
difficulty ; the one was for the House at 
once to receive the petition, the other was 
for her Majesty’s Ministers to come down 
with a Standing Order, and pass that 
Order to the effect that no petition against 
a tax should be received. That, as hé 
had said yesterday, was the proper way, 
considering the views of the right hon, 
Baronet opposite, of dealing with the sub: 
ject. But what did the noble Lord, the 
Member for Lancashire (Lord F. Egerton) 
propose? He proposed, that this petition 
should be withdrawn, and he would see, 
in the course of a few days, whether he 
could not make a sort of feather bed, 
for her Majesty’s Ministers to fall gently 
down upon—whether he could hot devise 
some course by which her Majesty’s Min- 
isters might escape the difficulty in which 
they had placed themselves, and thus es- 
cape the mortification of a defeat. He, and 
the Gentlemen on his side of the House, 
were not prepared, in the slightest degree, 
to compromise the principle at issue. 
They had placed before the House and 
the country, the grounds which induced 
them to think, that the people had a right 
to address that House by petition on the 
subject of taxation, as upon all other mea- 
sures under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. He maintained, that as the guar- 
dians of the public purse, and as the repres 
sentatives of the people, they were bound 
to entertain those petitions, and that the’ 
people were entitled to advise them as to 
the disposal of their own money in the 
same way as any proprietor of an estate, 
had a right to direct his steward in the 
application of his rent. That was his case; 
and until they were prepared to contfo- 
vert that position, it was no use to come 
down and talk about a practice of 150 
years. Such arguments might have done 
remarkably well in the days of Gatton and 
Old Sarum, but they would not do at the 
present day. Public opinion was against 
the course, that the Ministers were pufsu« 
ing ; the press was against them, commod 
sense was against them, and justice was 
against them. Of what use was it, then, 
for the noble Lord, the Member for Lan« 
cashire, to propose delay? The noble 
Lord had voted last night for receiving 
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the “petition presented by him, and the 
noble Lord, he trusted, would vote ina 
similar way now. At allevents, he hoped 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Hertford, 
would not compromise the interests of 
those who had charged him with their 
petition, but would take the sense of the 
Hotise on the motion he had made. 

Sir Robert Peel: Lassure the hon. 
Gentleman I am not acting under the 
apprehension of any fall whatever, nor do 
l want any feather bed. I have done that 
which I believed to be the duty I owed to 
the Crown. I believed it to be my duty 
to maintain the practice which I found 
had been established for 150 years, not 
because it had prevailed for 150 years, but 
because the repeated proofs of the incon- 
venience of a departure from the rule had 
gradually confirmed the advantages of that 
course which was originally adopted. I 
thought it my duty to maintain the rule 
because I saw that the service of the 
Crown and of the country might be most 
materially prejudiced, and the necessary 
supplies might be impeded by the joint 
operation of the practice of presenting pe- 
titions against taxes for the service of the 
year, and debating those petitions; and I 
now hold the opinion, that if the House 
sanction that practice, if petitions may be 
received against taxes for the current ser- 
vice of the year, and those petitions may 
be debated, controlled only as to length 
by the discretion of individuals, then you 
are establishing a rule from which great 
public inconvenience will arise. I, there- 
fore, opposed the relaxation of the rule, 
and the House having decided, by a ma- 
jority of thirty-one, that they would not 
depart from it, that common sense, upon 
which the hon. Member opposite laid so 
much stress, dictated to me that when it 
was proposed to present a petition on the 
following day, I should act upon that rule. 
That is the position, therefore, in which 
we stand. I perfectly admit, and I wish 
explicitly to state, that Ido not think a 
tule of this kind, not having the force of a 
law or of a standing order, can be main- 
tained unless there is a very strong opinion 
predominant in its favour, I feel that the 
barrow majority of last night evinces that 
there is no general feeling in favour of the 
general maintenance of the usage. That 
epinion does not alter my own; but, at 
the sathe time, feeling what I have just 
stated, and feeling that upon the right 
which aby hou. Member possesses, of per- 
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petually presenting petitions for reception, 
as | have no power—in consistency with 
the performance of other duties—nor, per- 
haps, have many other Members the power 
of coming down constantly at four o'clock 
to oppose such reception, it is probable 
that at some time the hon. Members oppo- 
site might succeed. I am willing to admit 
all this. At the same time, there is a duty 
which we owe to the House of Commons. 
Therefore, though it is desirable that we 
should not leave the door open for future 
discussion, which would be a great con- 
sumption of public time, and a great 
hindrance of public business, and not very 
creditable to us, yet I think the decision 
of the House ought to appear upon its re+ 
cords in aclear and intelligible manner. 
And not at all departing from my opinions 
upon the question—if there be a determi- 
nation to uphold the other regulation 
against perpetual debating on petitions, I 
think, provided there be some mode of 
rendering our decision clear and intelli- 
gible on our records, it is perfectly open 
to me to desist from further opposition to 
the claim set up, not hesitating to avow at 
the same time that [ do so in deference 
only to the feeling so widely pervading 
the House. I, therefore, think, the pro- 
position is reasonable for a few days’ 
delay, in order to devise means for settling 
the subject on a satisfactory footing. The 
withdrawal of the hon. Member's motion 
seems a proper course. If, however, the 
hon. Member resist this proposal, I shall 
give my vote against him, and I hope that 
all who voted in favour of the presentation 
of the petitions yesterday, under the im- 
pression that nothing was to be done to- 
wards it, will to-night support me in 
obtaining a short interval of reasonable 
delay. I assure the House | am far more 
anxious (and am desirous that they should 
be) about the precedent we may set for 
future practice, than for the immediate 
result of the change. I doubt not if pub- 
lic meetings are invited, public meetings 
will take place. I doubt not that they 
will be real public meetings, not hole-and- 
corner meetings; and I, therefore, hope, 
that all those who object to the extension 
of the assessed taxes, or to the increase of 
the house taxes, or to the re-imposition of 
taxes on articles of common consumption. 
All those who, having incomes under 1502. 
a-year will not be affected by my tax, and 
all those who think that the alterations to 
be effected by my tariff will be of benefit 
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to them, will attend at these public meet- 
ings, and will take the opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinions on the subject. 
Viscount Howick said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had come toa perfectly just 
conclusion as to the necessity for a general 
support in order to sustain any regulation 
of the House. 
also acted quite fairly in offering the con- 
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cession which he had expressed his readi- | 
ness to make to the feeling of the House. , 


Further than this, the right hon. Baronet 
had been perfectly just in calling on 
them to take care that their decision was 
entered on the journals in a clear and in- 
telligible manner. But when the right hon. 
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therefore, during the present Session, it 
cannot be questioned, though it may be 
during any other Session of Parliament; 
but a standing order is binding not only 
on this present Parliament, but on all fu- 
ture Parliaments, 

Lord Mahon, as one of the Members for 
the place whence this petition proceeded, 
and also as one of the minority last 
evening, wished to address a few observa- 
tions to the House. He had voted in that 
| minority not from any doubt as to the pro- 

priety of the Income-tax itself, not from 
_ any apprehension of any feeling against 
| it out of doors, but because in his 
| Opinion it was not merely a long. 


the Income-taz. 


Baronet asked for a withdrawal of the peti- | standing precedent, it required some strong 
tion in order to a delay of some days, he | and stringent reason to justify them in re- 
could not concur with the right hon. Ba- | fusing the petitions of the people. Such 
ronet, for there had not been anything a reason was in the first instance supplied 
sufficiently definite in the statement of the | by the rule which permitted a discussion to 
noble Lord; and if the question were to | be raised on each separate petition, and 


be settled (as it was best that it should be) 
by a resolution of the House, considering 
the right hon. Baronet’s position in the 
House, perhaps he himself would be the 
most fitting person to undertake the pro- 
position of this resolution; were he to 
give this undertaking, the withdrawal of 
the petition might be agreed to. 

Sir R. Peel: Undoubtedly, Sir, there 
ate many occasions on which the person 
who stands in my position—the leader 
(as he is rather unparliamentarily, per- 
haps, called) of the House—should take a 
certain course of proceeding ; but I think 
there are others on which it would be 
rather hard to commit to such an indi- 
vidual the duty of proposing—as in this 
instance, for example—a measure to which 
he is sincerely opposed. 1 am perfectly 
ready to declare my intention of relin- 
quishing the opposition I have hitherto 
given. Could not a committee be ap- 
pointed on the subject. 

Mr. C. Bruce said, he had intended 
Jast night (had he been able to catch the 
Speaker’s eye) to propose the course just 
suggested by the right hon. Baronet. 

Lord J. Russell said, it might be for 


| therefore enabled any factious man or 
knot of men, to obstruct the passing of 
even the most just and needful impost, 
But the instant that licence was abro- 
gated, that instant the reason and the 
justification for excluding petitions against 
imposts ceased also, on these grounds he 
(Lord Mahon) had felt himself compelled 
on 2 former evening to vote against his 
right hon. Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment, and however painful the duty, 
if this question were not adjusted, he 
would not shrink from thus voting again. 
But there was now a fair prospect of ad- 
justing it. His noble Friend the Member 
for South Lancashire had given notice that 
he would move resolutions upon this sub- 
ject on Thursday next. Under these cir- 
| cumstances the aspect of the question was 
|changed, and he (Lord Mahon) much 
wished and recommended that his hon. 
Colleague, should accede to the sugges- 
tion of his right hon. Friend, as to the 
withdrawal of the petition for a few days; 
until after the resolutions had been pro- 
posed and discussed. His noble Friend had 
not indeed been as explicit as might have 
been desired as to the nature of the resolu- 





the advantage of the House, that the right | tion which he intended to bring forward. 
hon. Gentleman in the Chair should state | But at leasthe had stated thus much, that 
the difference between a resolution of the | they would be in conformity with his noble 
House and a standing order to the same | Friend’s vote the other evening for the 
effect. reception of petitions. Now, then, it was 

The Speaker: The distinction between | surely no very extraordinary stretch of con- 
a resolution and a standing order is this— | fidence for the House to suppose that the 
that the resolution is binding only | resolutions would go to authorise and 
throughout the present Parliament; and, | establish for the future the claim, im 
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support of which he (Lord Mahon) had 
voted, for the reception of such petitions, 
and along with which the necessary secu- 
rities could be established against a re 
lapse into the old system of debating on 

titions. He therefore strongly urged 
that the petition now before the House 
should be withdrawn by his hon. colleague. 
[‘*No, no,” from the Opposition Benches} 
Well, then, if his hon. Colleagues or 
those around him would {not consent to 
the withdrawal of the petition with this 
view, he (Lord Mahon) should move the 
adjournment of the debate till Friday, or 
the day after the resolutions of his noble 
Friend should have been discussed. 

Lord F. Egerton begged to read his 
notice of the resolution he meant to pro- 
pose-= 

“Tt would be first confirmatory of the prac- 
tice of the House as laid down by the Speaker, 
in 1839, with respect to the reception of peti- 
tions ; and (secondly) permitting the presenta- 
tion of petitions against taxes imposed for the 
services of the year; also (thirdly), that such 
resolutions be made standing orders.” 


Viscount Palmerston would recommend 
his hon, Friend the Member for Hertford, 
to accede to the adjournment of the de- 
bate till after those resolutions should have 


been discussed, provided the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would give his assurance of support. 
Sir R. Peel: The noble Lord assumes, 
I am acting in concert with my noble 
Friend as to the proposition of his resolu- 


tions. That is not the case; and, there- 
fore, without seeing the resolutions them- 
selves, I surely cannot be expected to 
commit myself by a promise of future 
support. This, however, I will say, that 
I am quite prepared to give a general 
adherence to the resolutions. I reserve 
myself on one point expressly—as to its 
being made a standing order that such pe- 
titions should be received. The hon.Mem- 
ber for Finsbury’s original proposal it would 
be remembered was for the suspension, 
not the abolition, of the existing practice. 

Mr. Wakley regretted that the proposi- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet should 
have been at all sanctioned on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House. The right 
of petitioning was of no consequence so 
long as the practice of debating on peti- 
lions was restrained. The emancipation 
of the West-Indian slaves was an object 
accomplished through the agency of peti- 
tions addressed to that House, and by 
Means of the debates consequent upon 
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those petitions. By the same means, and 
by debating on petitions, the question of 
Catholic emancipation was also carried. 
Now, if petitions on the subject of the 
Income-tax were to be presented, and 
made subject to the old rule, it was clear 
that such petitions would be presented to 
the House, and would, according to the 
recent practice, be disregarded. On that 
ground, he was opposed to anything in 
the shape of compromise. He conceived, 
that those who were favourable to the unre- 
strained practice of petitioning could ac- 
complish the object which they had in 
view without making any compromise 
whatever; they wanted no new regulation 
still more odious and objectionable than 
the existing practice; why should they 
have such a thing without a necessity ? 
Let hon. Members only remember what 
they had gained by debating on petitions, 
and were they now to fall into the gross 
error of becoming willing parties to gagging 
themselves? He was unable to conceive 
anything more reasonable than the peti- 
tion presented by the hon. Member for 
Hertford; nor could he conceive any- 
thing more repugnant to the most ob- 
vious principles of justice than an at- 
tempt to deprive the people of their right 
to give free expression to their opi- 
nions. He decidedly objected to entering 
into a compromise on a subject so im- 
portant. He thought that they had much 
better take the division on the question 
now before them, and leave to the Govern- 
ment the responsibility of adopting what- 
ever course they might think proper 
upon the subject. 

Sir G, Grey said, that nothing had been 
said on either side which amounted to a 
compromise. The resolution of the House 
regarding debating on petitions was now 
in full force. As he understood the pro- 
position of the noble Lord, the Member for 
South Lancashire, it would only go to 
reiterate that resolution which now regu- 
lated the practice of the House. The 
practice of the House be altered by the 
adoption of the resolution which the noble 
Lord intended to propose. The supporters 
of the right of petition would, therefore, 
lose nothing by agreeing to the proposition 
of the noble Lord, and on that ground he 
thought that it would be keeping up dis« 
cussion unnecessarily if they were to re- 
ject the concession offered and were not to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
throw open their doors to the reception of 
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petitions. They were not entitled to delay 
the exercise for a moment of that right 
upon any such ground as that stated by 
the last speaker. 

Mr. Wallace was of opinion that if they 
did not then go to a division, an import- 
ant occasion would be lost for promoting 
the public interest. For his part, he was 
résolved, in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, to move that the resolution which 
prevented debating upon petitions, should 
be rescinded. He was decidedly favourable 
to going to a division on the present 
occasion. 

Mr. Curteis observed, that he should 
say to the noble Lord sic vos non vobis. 
He saw no reason why the matter should 
be taken out of the hands of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury; he, therefore, took 
the liberty of suggesting that it should be 
confided jointly to the noble Lord and the 
hon. Member for Finsbury. He thought 
that no part of the honour of the proceed- 
ing ought to be taken out of the hands of 
the latter Gentlemen. 

Mr. O'Connell was favourable to al- 
lowing the matter to stand over till Friday, 
in order that the proposition now made, 
might be put into proper form. He thought 
that this extension of time might very 
fairly be agreed to, and in his judgment 
such an assent involved no compromise 
whatever; he therefore moved that the 
debate be adjourned. 

Mr. Cowper said, he would persist in 
dividing the House, if he could see that 
any possible advantage was likely to ac- 
¢rue from pursuing that course, but 
thinking that the manner in which the 
tight hon; Baronet had given in upon 
this occasion was creditable to him, he 
should readily consent to adjourn the 
debate.—Debate adjourned. 


War in AFrouanistan.| Mr. Escott 
wished to know whether any Members of 
the late Government would oppose the 
ptoduction of papers concerning the com- 
menéement of the war in Affghanistan in 
the year 1839. 

Sir J. Hobhouse said, that in the year 
1839, various papers had been laid before 
both Houses of Parliament giving the ful- 
lest information that could be required 
upon the subject. He begged to re- 
tind the House of what then occurred. 
At the opening of Parliament, in the year 
1839, the Queen, in her Speech from the 
Throne, called attention to the sub- 
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ject, and it was then stated that all 
necessary information should be laid be. 
fore Parliament respecting the intended 
expedition. The Duke of Wellington and 
the right hon. Baronet now at the head 
of the Government expressed a hope that 
full information would be given. Both in 
the Lords and in that House frequent 
reference had been made to the subject in 
the course of the year 1839, and seven 
different sets of papers were laid upon the 
Table of the House of Commons, but from 
the moment the papers were produced, 
nothing further was heard on the subject, 
and, if silence gave consent, there could 
be no doubt that the Members of the pres 
sent Government were satisfied with the 
information which they then received, fot 
the right hon. Baronet now at the Homes 
office gave notice of a motion which he did 
not take the trouble to bring forward so 
soon as he found that the papers were 
produced, and, whatever might have been 
previously threatened, no motion condem- 
natory of their conduct was brought for- 
ward. All he had to say was, that full 
information had already been given, that 
the papers laid before Parliament went 
into the question in great detail, and that 
at the time, he and his Friends were pre- 
pared to dis:uss the whole question. 


Hop Duties. 


EcciestrasticaL LraseHoLp Pro- 
Perty.] Mr. Lambton, with reference to 
a motion of his which related to the en 
franchisement of ecclesiastical leasehold 
property, requested to know if the right 
hon, Baronet intended to bring forward 
any measure on the subject. He pro- 
bably was too much occupied with other 
and more urgent matters, to be able to 
give his attention to the subject. 

Sir R. Peel said, that the hon. Gentle- 
man had anticipated his answer. He had 
hot given much attention to the subject, 
and was not prepared to submit to the 
House any motion relating to it. 


Hor Duties.] Viscount Ebrington 
said, he wished to put a question to the 
right hon, the Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade with respect to the proposed duty 
on hops in the new tariff. Was it if- 
tended to leave the duties on coczulus in 
dicus and other ingredients used in the 
adulteration of beer at a lower rate that 
the duty on hops? Was the duty on hops 
to remain at a prohibitory figure? He 
wished to know from the right hon. Gens 
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tleman whether the tariff, with regard to 
hops, was still open to consideration, and 
whether the duty upon hops would be 
lowered ? 

Mr. Gladstone replied, that the duties 
on guassia, coculus indicus, and other arti- 
cles used in adulterating beer, had been 
considered altogether independently of the 
duties on hops, and as prohibitory duties. 
A very small amount of revenue had been 
collected from the old duties, and the ad- 
vice which had been furnished by the Board 
of Customs to the Board of Trade, was 
quite sufficient to earry conviction to the 
mind of any man that those duties were 
ineffective for their object. The next step 
to be taken then, was to lay upon them 
the highest duties that could be collected ; 
and upon that principle the present rates 
had been printed in the list, and though 
they might appear low as compared to the 
former duties, yet they were as high as the 
Government could venture to fix them 
without rubning the risk of defeating the 
vety object they had in view—namely, at 
60 or 70 per cent upon the value of the 
atticle. The subject of the duty on hops 
was passed over, because it was considered 
in the light of a prohibitory duty, as was 
the duty on malt; that was to say, a pro- 
hibitory duty on hops was consideted as 
standing in the same position as a prohi- 
bitory duty on malt. The old duty having 
been printed in the list, the Government 
were anxious to give all parties concerned 
an opportunity of considering the subject, 
and of making known their views with re- 
ference to it. He might, therefore, say in 
answer to the noble Lord, that the ques- 
lion was still open to consideration, and 
utder considetation whether or not the 
duty should be allowed to remain provi- 
sionally the same as before. 

Subject at an end. 


ATTENDANCE OF CounsEL At Com- 
MITTEES.] Mr. Wason rose pursuant to 
a notice which he had placed on the 
motion paper— 

“To call the attention of the House to the 
practice adopted by counsel before its com- 
mittees, with the view of providing a remedy, 
having for its object the advantage of the 
suitors, and upholding the dignity of the judi- 
dicial tribunals of this House.” 

The hon. Member proceeded to point 
out to the House the inconvenience, ex- 
pense, and injustice of the present system 
of counsel engaging to attend several 
committees of the House at the same time, 
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and urged that the House should follow 
the example of the Court of Chancery, 
compelling counsel, with the aid of the 
solicitors, to select a particular couft, and 
not to run from one to anothef, to the 
great confusion and delay of businéss, as 
well as to the damage of théir clients. 
According to the present mode of doing 
business — or rather of not doing it ~ 
counsel would be retained to appear bes 
fore several committees simultaneously, 
and the consequence was that in the 
evening they had what were called consul- 
tations, not for the purpose of advising 
but of being advised what had been done 
during their absence in the day, and of 
furnishing them with that knowledge of 
which they ought to have obtained full 
possession by personal attention to the 
business which they had undertaken. The 
remedy which he was about to propose 
would not, he thought, decrease the 
actual fees of counsel, while it would have 
the effect of diminishing the expenses of 
their clients. The present practice was 
to keep suitors before committees as long 
as possible; but he would have the prac- 
tice altered, so as to make counsel dis« 
charge their duties as speedily as possible. 
At present a nominal fee was inscribed on 
the brief, and the counsel was paid at so 
much a-day, and then followed the evening 
consultation ; and by these means soine 
hundreds of pounds were paid to the cout- 
sel before the proceedings terminated. It 
would be much better to pay him thé 
whole sum at first, and the business would 
be expedited. It was common to heart 
people say that the courts of justice were 
open to all parties; so was the London 
Tavern, if you had plenty of nioney in 
your pocket. In 1705 a grievance existed 
with regard to election petitions, which 
drew upon it the attention of the House, 
and a committee was appointed, according 
to whose report the system was fraught 
with abuse, inasmuch as the practice was 
to employ twelve or fourteen counsel, and 
put parties to so much expense that it 
amounted almost to a denial of justice. 
The case was the same in the present day; 
He recollected in 1832, anoble Lord, still 
a Member of the House, upon a petition 
against his return being presented, stands 
ing up in a manly manner and saying, 
that although he believed his seat to be 
quite secure, he candidly confessed that 
he had not money sufficient to pay the 
enormous expenses of defending his res 
turn, His constituents then, in a manner 
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as honourable to the noble Lord as it was 
to themselves, met together and came to 
the determination of defending the noble 
Lord at their own cost, and the conse- 
quence was that he retained hisseat. So, 
then, justice could not be obtained without 
an immense cost; and the House would 
recollect the case of an hon. Member, 
and some of his family, whose return had 
been repeatedly petitioned against for the 
avowed purpose of putting them to extra- 
ordinary expenses. Was it not a mon- 
strous injustice that a seat in that House 
could not be defended but at the expense 
of many thousands of pounds, and that 
questions which in the ordinary courts of 
law might be settled at the cost of a few 
hundreds must put a suitor before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to the 
expense of as many thousands? He had 
known cases in which hon. Gentlemen, 
after having engaged their counsel, could 
not obtain the assistance of one of them, 
and in one instance he knew that four 
counsel had been retained, and yet the 
committee after waiting some time, were 
obliged to adjourn their sitting, because 
they could not get counsel to attend. 
Then, again, suppose, there were twenty 
or thirty witnesses, as often there were, 
and even more, either the petitioner or the 
sitting Member must pay their expenses, 
and those expenses were constantly in- 
creased by the neglect of counsel. The 
House was much indebted to the noble 
Lord the Member for Monmouthshire for 
the part he had taken with regard to 
private and election committees; but he 
did not know that he had done anything 
to meet this difficulty; and he would, 
therefore, solicit the attention of the noble 
Lord to the subject. Counsel themselves 
had been heard to complain that they 
were retained in so many election com- 
mittees. There was a story told of the 
late Mr. Harrison, whom a Member of 
that House found warming himself in the 
Exchequer Coffee-house one morning, 
and who, when informed that twenty 
persons were calling out for him at the 
House, replied to the effect that it was 
very likely, since he was engaged in at 
least a dozen election committees, and 
since he could not properly attend to 
them all, he thought the fairest course he 
could pursue was not to go near any. 
That he was told by an hon. Member of 
the House for a fact. [‘* The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer: It is an old Joe 
Miller.”] He did not think so; but if 
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the right hon. Gentleman would point out 
the page in Joe Miller where the story 
was told, then, of course, he must have 
been deceived by his triend. If he could 
prevail upon the House to adopt the reso. 
lutions which he was about to submit, he 
thought the evils of which he complained 
would be remedied, and the present regu. 
lation of the House applicable to the sub- 
ject might be rescinded. The resolutions 
he shou'd propose in pursuance of his 
notice were— 


at Committees, 


1, That parties attending any committee 
of this House, and having liberty to appear by 
counsel, do at the first sitting of the committee 
deliver to the chairman the names of the 
counsel retained, which shall be inserted in 
the minutes of the committee. 

“¢2. That upon no account shall any counsel 
appear before two committees on the same 
day, unless one of them shall have previously 
closed its proceedings.” 


He could not conceive what possible 
objection there was to the adoption of 
those resolutions. He called upon the 
House to agree to them in order to put an 
end to a system which he considered dis- 
creditable to all parties. He thought that 
the door to the administration of justice 
ought to be opened as widely as possible. 
The House ought not to allow hon. Mem- 
bers to retain possession of their seats 
unjustly, or to give them the power to 
shake their purses in the faces of the pe- 
titioners, and thus set them at defiance, 

The standing order of the House re- 
lating to the hearing of counsel in com- 
mittees was read by the clerk at the 
Table, after which, 

Sir J. Graham wished to ask the 
Speaker whether it were competent for the 
hon. Member to proceed with his two re- 
solutions before the standing order of the 
House which had just been read, with re- 
ference to hearing counsel, was formally 
rescinded ? 

The Speaker thought it was necessary 
first to rescind the resolution of the House 
to which the right hon. Baronet had re- 
ferred, before the motion of the hon. 
Member could be put from the Chair. 

Mr. Wason observed, that it was not 
his object to interfere with the present 
standing order of the House. He wished 
only to make an addition to it. 

The Speaker said, he had understood 
the hon. Member to state that it was his 
object to confine one counsel to one elec- 
tion committee. 

Mr. Wason said, that was not the put- 
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rt of his resolution. 
understood. 

Sir J. Graham said, that the object of 
the hon. Member was to limit the counsel 
employed before election committees to 
one inquiry. He had not had much per- 
sonal experience in such matters, but from 
the result of his observations in those 
courts, he did not hesitate to affirm that 
the counsel who were generally engaged 
in such investigations conducted the busi- 
ness intrusted to their care with great 
ability, and with satisfaction to those 
whose interests they represented. It was 
not his intention to resist the motion of 
the hon. Member, with the view of sup- 
porting the pecuniary interests of those 
employed in election committees, but he 
did so on behalf of the suitors, He did 
not see any of the inconveniences which 
the hon. Member said resulted from the 
present practice of employing men of great 
talent and experience. He was not aware 
that the suitors had any ground of com- 
plaint. The hon. Member who had 
brought forward the present resolutions 
was on the eve of being personally en- 
gaged with an election committee, and he 
had no doubt but that the hon. Gentle- 
man would avail himself of the best legal 
assistance he could obtain at the bar. 
He did not think that the hon. Member 
had any satisfactory ground for his 
motion. 

Mr. Williams Wynn perfectly agreed 
in the opinion that the expense incurred 
in prosecuting an inquiry in an election 
committee of the House of Commons in 
Many instances prevented justice from 
being done to the parties concerned. In 
fact, there was often a complete denial of 
justice under such circumstances. Let 
the House look at the time often occu- 
pied in such investigations. He remem- 
bered a committee which sat some years 
ago to enquire into the Middlesex election. 
That committee sat for four months, with 
the intermission of one week. In fact, 
the committe sat more hours than did the 
House of Lords during the seven years 
they were engaged in the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings. The hou. Member 
said that he wished to secure for Members 
the best legal assistance they could ob- 
tain. The counsel who were to be em- 
ployed were to be engaged inno other in- 


quiry, or to receive no other retaining | 


fee. How was the counsel to know when 
the other petitions would be presented, 
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and the other inquiries commence? He 
was, anxious if possible, to further the ob- 
ject of the hon. Members. His main objec- 
tion was that it would be impossible to 
ascertain the duration of the inquiry 
before the election committees. If that 
could be effected, then no injury would 
be done to the counsel employed. He 
did not see how the resolutions of the 
hon. Member could practically be carried 
into effect. 

Mr. Wallace was sure that every one 
must have felt much indebted to the right 
hon. Member who had just sat down, and 
who had devoted so much of his valuable 
time tothe practices ofelection committees, 
for the expression of his opinions on this 
question, and he was quite certain that 
the opinions of the right hon. Member 
would sink into the minds of those who 
were opposed to them. The expense of 
election committees was a grievous evil 
—it was a growing evil—and he hoped to 
see some remedy. One great objection to 
the present system was that counsel ran 
from place to place, and from committee 
to committee. He did not know whether 
this was a Joe Miller story or not, but it 
was notoriously true. The late eminent 
counsel, Mr. Harrison, had said, or if he 
had not actually said it, he might have 
said, that he was engaged on so many 
cases, that it would be no more than jus- 
tice to the parties to keep his fees in his 
pocket without speaking a word. If 
the counsel could not do their duty, was 
it just for them to take their fees? He 
could not understand how Gentlemen, 
knowing that they could not be in more 
places than one at one time—he could 
not understand how their friends in that 
House could defend them in taking money 
without giving value for it. Lord Den- 
man had set an example to the House. 
He would not allow himself to be imposed 
upon, and he at once adjourned the 
court, considering he had been insulted, 
by counsel, running from court to court, 
and thereby obstructing the business of his. 
He believed that the first counsel at the 
bar—the first official Member of that 
House, was one upon whom that visitation 
was made. He believed Sir W. Follett 
was one upon whom Lord Denman shut 
his court. He hoped to see this principle 
followed in the present case. But he was 
afraid there was too much professional 
interest in that House—as almost every 
family of any note in England comprised 
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Members of the profession—that it was 
almost impossible to find a favourable 
consideration in that House for the pur- 
pose of mitigating this great evil. There 
was also another case. Hitherto, they 
had spoken only of election committees, 
but he wished also to speak of parties to 
private bills; before committees on these 
bills, counsel acted in the same manner. 
Two or three would come and go on with 
the business for some time ; then the stars 
would gradually leave, and ane of the 
junior counsel would in their absence 
get up and speak — not to the point 
that ought to occupy the committee, 
but, as Members of that House some- 
times did, he speaks against time; 


thereby wasting the time of hon, Mem- | 


bers of the House who had no right 
to be called, on such terms, to do such 
additional duty. He contended that if 
Members were bound to declare that they 
would be present ‘‘ from first to last,” doing 
the duties imposed on them as members 
of committees of that House, and an ex- 
ceedingly proper declaration it was—if 
they were obliged to attend in the com- 
mittee-room at a certain time and stay 
there without quitting the room till the 
Speaker took the chair, was it fair that 
Gentlemen who were well paid—ay, con- 
foundedly well paid—for their time, should 
be also paid for wasting the time of those 
who served their country gratuitously ? 
There really was a monstrous waste of time 
on private bills,and it would be an immense 
benefit ta the parties concerned in them, if 
both counsel and Members were bound to 
stay in the room till they had settled the 
business that had called them together. 
He should wish if he could, to prevent 
counsel from speaking at all, as they did 
at present in committee, and pursue a plan 
similar to that of quarter sessions, where 
the business went on, and the opinion of 
the counsel was asked as to points of law, if 
necessary. He believed that all counsel be- 
fore committees of that House, whether for 
private bills or elections, did nothing but 
misrepresent the case on each side to the 
best of theirability. He believed that it was 
their duty, as he was sure it was their 
practice, and he thought they would not 
be feed unless they adopted it. Inacon- 
flict between a wealthy body, such as the 
Corporation of London and a poorer in- 
terest, it was impossible to say what con- 
fusion might not be introduced by the 
power of the purse, by employing three 
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' or four counsel : the smaller party would 
| be driven to the wall, or forced to make 
| an unfayourable compromise. That was 
' done every day; and it was a practice of 
| which constant complaints were made, 
' He was aware, however, that it was diffi- 
cult to come toa satisfactory adjustment 
/upon the question. He confessed that he 
did not clearly see his way in the matter, 
but he was equally certain that the hon, 
Gentleman who had brought the subject 
‘under the consideration of the House, 
deserved their best acknowledgments, 
There was a rule in force to the effect 
that two counsel only should be heard 
| before a committee. Now, it appeared to 
him that it would be desirable, whether 
this rule were continued or not, that 
| two counsel should be compelled to re. 
' main in each committee, and not be al. 
| lowed to run from place to place during 
the proceedings, in the same way as Lord 
| Denman had prevented counsel from 
running from court to court in Westmins- 
ter Hall. He believed that the course his 
_ Lordship had taken upon that occasion had 
| given general satisfaction. He hoped the 
House would take the entire occasion of 
| the proceedings before committees into its 
serious consideration ; and if any improve. 
; ment were suggested upon the plan pro- 
| posed by his hon. and learned Friend, he 
| was sure that he would not refuse to it his 
support. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, there was one me- 
thod of lessening the expenses before 
election committees which had not yet 
been referred to—that was to establish a 
more satisfactory and a more competent 
tribunal, He had the greatest respect for 
the opinions and judgment of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R, Peel) and he was 
disposed to look at his measure with the 
utmost impartiality, but in its working he 
had seen much reason, and that more and 
more every day, to say that it had totally 
failed in attaining the objects the right hon. 
Baronet had in view. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet could not perform impossibilities; 
and he thought that it was quite impos- 
sible that they could construct a proper 
tribunal—one which by its decisions could 
give satisfaction to the public, while they 
confined themselves to the materials to be 
found in the House. If they could form 
a competent, but above all, if they could 
form a judicial tribunal for the trial of elee- 
tion petitions, they would do more to les- 
sen the expenses of such trials than any 
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other plan they could adopt. Were such 
a tribunal formed as he had sketched out, 
manyof the petitions which were now prose- 
cuted would never have been presented. 
The parties who now speculated upon 
the ignorance of the committees on mat- 
ters of law would never have brought their 
petitions before a properly constituted ju- 
dicial tribunal. The great fault of the pre- 
sent system was that the Members of the 
committee were generally not only ignorant 
of law, but they were called upon to act 
upon precedents of the most discordant 
nature—upon precedents which might be 
referred to, not only upon both sides of a 
question, but upon both sides of every 
question that could possibly arise. The 
present tribunals came to such uncertain 
decisions that they tempted speculation 
upon the chance of success before a com- 
mittee, and he must protest against so very 
partial a remedy as that proposed by the 
hon. Member for Ipswich being applied 
to so great an evil, 

Mr. O'Connell, having been alluded to 
by the hon. Member for Ipswich, begged 
leave to have it distinctly understocd that 
he made no complaint against the learned 
counsel. Heretained them, well knowing 
that he could nat obtain the whole of their 
yaluable time; he took his chance of hav- 
ing as much of it as possible—that was 
the understanding between them, and 
faithfully they had performed their part ; 
therefore he had no complaint to make. 
In reference to what had fallen from the 
tight hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wynn), he 
would only say, that most frequently the 
examination of witnesses was the most im- 
portant part of the duty of a counsel, and 
therefore demanded the care and attention 
of the man of ability and experience. He 
was afraid that the prophecy he had ven- 
tured had turned out too true, and that 
the experiment of the right hon. Baronet 
and of the House had totally failed. True, 
it was not asked now of what opinions 
were the majority of the committee, but 
every one asked what were the politics of 
the chairman. And it must ever be so, 
so long as the House retained the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in such eases within them- 
selves. He trusted that the hon. Member 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire, whose 
time of life, whose experience, and whose 
position in the House qualified him for the 
task, would come forward with some plan 
for the formation of a better and more 
Competent tribunal. It was absolutely 
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necessary that it should be done, and as 
the hon. Member had found ont the evils 
of the present system, he owed it to the 
country that he should turn his attention 
to the subject, The amendment must be 
twofold—it must begin with the registry, 
form an appeal court, and then a man hay- 
ing been placed on the registry, let him 
enjoy the franchise for a certain time un- 
der all or any circumstances; and after an 
election, if there must be a committee, let 
it be one where justice was sure to be had. 
Let them form the tribunal, not from the 
House but from that class from which 
they selected the judges. Let them be 
well paid, and he would answer for it there 
would be a saving in the end, for the con- 
tests would not only be fewer, but the pro- 
ceedings in those which were prosecuted 
would be much shortened. The hon. 
Member had committed himself to the 
task, and, whatever service the advice of 
an ancient lawyer could be to him, his was 
entirely at his command, 

Mr. W. O. Stanley was of opinion that 
the defects of the present system, and the 
great expense to which parties were put, 
arose from defects in the registration of 
electors and the want of a defined fran- 
chise. As it was intended that bath should 
be placed on a better footing, he did not 
think that the House ought to part with 
its jurisdiction until the system had had a 
fair trial. 

Mr. Aglionby agreed very strongly in 
the opinions which had been expressed by 
the hon. Member for Yorkshire and the 
hon. and learned Member for Cork. The 
present tribunals did not give more satis- 
faction than those which had been abo- 
lished. He also agreed that they must 
commence any reformation of the system 
by amending the registration of electors, 
and after that amend the constitution of 
the tribunals to be appointed for the trial 
of disputed cases. But he was disposed 
to go further, and commence with the 
simplification of the franchise, The ques- 
tion which had been proposed by the hon, 
Member for Ipswich was one of great dif- 
ficulty, and he did not think they would 
find many Members in that House com- 
petent to do justice to its importance. He 
did not think the hon. Member would 
gain anything by dividing; he should 
suggest that he should change his motion, 
and move for a committee, They were 
bound, as far as they could by law, to 
lessen the great expenses ineurred in these 
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petitions, but he did not think that the 
plan of the hon. Member for Ipswich 
would have that effect. As long as talent 
was appreciated, so long would they have 
the race run by men of the highest attain- 
ments, and he believed it would be impos- 
sible for that House to prevent such a pro- 
ceeding. If counsel were only permitted 
to attend one committee, what would be 
the consequence? Why, eminent counsel 
would calculate on the length to which 
committees might extend, and would ex- 
act an enormous fee for their attendance 
on those committees. He thought if a 
committee were appointed before which 
counsel and agents may be examined, that 
an intermediate course might be adopted 
which would lessen the expense of the 
parties. He thought the advantages to 
the members of the bar were but as a fea- 
ther in the scale, and that the interests of 
the public should alone be regarded. He 
hoped the hon. Member would change his 
motion, and would ask for a committee to 
investigate the subject. 

Captain Fitzroy entirely agreed in opin- 
ion with his hon. Friend the Member for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire; yet, at 
the same time, as the decision of the 
House forming the present system had 
been given so recently, any one attempt- 
ing in the present Session to moot the 
question of amending it, would meet with 
a very slight chance of success. There 
was one means, he thought, which the 
House had the power of adopting by 
which these committees might retrieve 
their character. Let them put in the chair 
of all election committees men of dis- 
tinguished abilities at the bar~—men of 
high standing and character, many of 
whom they had in the House. They had 
Sir W. Follett, Sir T. Wilde, and many 
others—he cared not from what side such 
men were chosen—let them be placed in 
the chair of such committees. and the ob- 
ject desired by all would be very speedily 
attained. Time was now lost because hon. 
Gentlemen who were placed on committees 
were not fully aware of the value of evi- 
dence ; they, therefore, allowed much that 
was irregular to be given—much that 
had no practical bearing on the case— 
such evidence would be at once rejected 
by such Gentlemen as he had named. 
Again, much time was now consumed 
by counsel mooting points of objection 
for the mere purpose of delay. He had 
not yet served upon any election com- 
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mittee, but he had often attended them, 
and he had seen points mooted which the 
counsel laughed heartily to see the com. 
mittee entertain. With such Gentlemen 
as he had named in the chair, all the 
time so wasted would be saved. He 
could see no difficulty or objection 
to his proposal. If Gentlemen of their 
standing, in order to gratify their ambi- 
tion, chose to obtain seats in that House, 
he thought the House had a right to de- 
mand from them the exercise of their 
talents and experience in a matter of such 
vast importance. The hon. and learned 
Member for Cork was perfectly right in 
saying that the only inquiry on the ap- 
pointment of an election committee was 
as to the politics of the chairman. That 
was the inquiry both in the House and 
out of it. Not one man either in the 
House or amongst the public, but looked 
with the utmost suspicion upon the de. 
cisions of committees, and it was of the 
utmost possible importance that some 
change should be made. He thought the 
one he suggested was deserving of the at- 
tention of the House. 

Lord G. Somerset said, the question of 
appointing Gentlemen of the legal profes. 
sion as chairmen of election committees, 
had engaged the anxious attention of a 
committee of that House which had con- 
sidered this subject in a former Session, 
He thought it would be difficult to obtain 
men of eminence in the profession to pre- 
side over all the committees; and, unless 
they could have men of first rate emi- 
nence to occupy such stations, he consi- 
dered it would be most unwise to adopt 
the suggestion of the hon. Member who 
had just sat down. With regard to the 
proposition of the hon. Gentleman now 
under consideration, although its object 
was a good one, he thought its results 
would be most mischievous. If the hon, 
Gentleman wished to diminish the ex- 
pense attending proceedings before elec- 
tion committees, he must go further than 
he proposed to do—he must limit the 
numer of agents and attorneys employed, 
and alter the whole machinery of the 
system. Although the expense of counsel 
might be considerable, yet he thought 
that many other items in the expense at- 
tending such proceedings were equally 
as extravagant, and much less justifiable. 
He concurred with the hon. Gentleman 
in thinking that the convenience of counsel 
alone ought not to be considered ; but it 
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was frequently advantageous to the suitors 
to consult their convenience. He did not 
think that suitors, in cases of election pe- 
titions, would be benefited by the propo- 
sition of the hon. Gentleman, but that it 
would rather tend to their disadvantage. 
Mr. Wason, in reply, said, he conceived 
the resolution he had proposed was quite 
adequate to attain the object he was 
desirous of effecting. Hon. Gentlemen, 
on both sides of the House had agreed in 
admitting the failure of the measure of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel). The 
only question now asked, in the House, 
as well as out of it, was, ‘* What sort of a 
Chairman have you got? Is he a man of 
your own political opinions or is he op- 
posed to you?” If you say, the Chairman 
differs from you in political opinions, the 
observation is, ‘I am afraid, then, you 
won't succeed.” If you say the Chair- 
man is one of your own party, the reply 
is, * Then you’re all right.” It was not 
now asked, what were the sentiments of 
the majority of the committee, for by the 
measure of the right hon. Baronet, three 
Members were selected from each side of 
the House; but the opinions of the Chair- 
man were alone regarded, for his casting 


vote decided any question which might | 


arise in the committee. If the noble Lord | 
(Lord G. Somerset) would take the sub- | 
ject into his consideration, and move for | 
a committee to inquire into it, he was 

willing to leave the matter in the hands of | 
the noble Lord; or if the committee to 
which the selection of Chairmen of Elec- | 
tion Committees was confided, and of | 
which the noble Lord was the Chairman, | 
would adopt measures for lessening the | 
enormous expenses attending these investi- | 
gations, it would meet his views. He | 
would withdraw his motion; and if it 

appeared to be the opinion of hon. Gen- ! 
tlemen on both sides of the House, that ; 
this question should be referred to a com- ' 
mittee, he would not lose sight of the | 
subject. 

Mr. Childers thought that the great 
objection to the constitution of election 
committees was the want of qualification 
on the part of its Members to decide the 
legal questions that were raised before 
them. In fact, the counsel were much 
too clever for the judges. The counsel 
raised as many points as they could; and 
Gentlemen on the committee were too apt 
lo give great weight to objections raised 
by counsel on their own side in politics, 
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and to disregard the objections raised by 
the counsel on the other side. He had 
sat on a committee, and he believed that 
there never was a fairer committee, still 
the decisions to which they came left no 
strong and satisfactory impression on the 
mind as to their soundness. But he did 
not ascribe this to party bias so much as 
to the inability of the Members of the 
committee to decide the difficult points 
that came before them. As committees 
were now constituted, no counsel, how- 
ever confident of the goodness of his 
cause, could go before a commitiee with 
an assurance of success. In a committee 
of which ke had been a Member, there 
were six or seven and twenty divisions, 
and he did not believe, that more than one 
of them was at all of a party character, 
On that occasion, four were on one side, 
and three on the other; the four were 
Conservatives, and the three Whigs. 

Sir Robert Peel thought the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman was the strongest de- 
monstration of the perfect fairness of the 
jurisdiction that could be given. Out of 
twenty-six or twenty-seven decisions, 
there was only one or two, said the hon. 
Gentleman. . [Mr. Childers: Only one.] 
Only one; and why should that one be 
considered a party decision? Observe, 
these Gentlemen had acted together 
twenty-seven times without reference to 
party, and because there happened on one 
occasion to be four Members on one side 
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| and three on the other, the hon. Gentle- 


man called that a party decision. Why 
should it not be presumed that on that 
particular occasion the decision was ac- 
cording to the honest opinion of those 
hon. Gentlemen? He hoped the House 
would not always be governed by what 
the losing party said with respect to a 
committee. Whatever tribunal they might 
constitute, he would venture to say, that 
the loser would complain, and would be 
very much disposed to impute some im- 
proper motive. With respect to the ap- 
pointment of a chairman, he might observe 
that it was not a part of his original pro- 
position. It was the suggestion of the 
noble Lord the Member for London; and 
he being anxious to keep the jurisdiction 
to the House, gave his assent to the pro- 
position. He hoped the House would not, 
because of the complaints against counsel 
or against the committee, consider that 
the decisions of these tribunals were not 
periortts honourable and fair. 
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Mr. Childers did not impute motives to 
the committees, he merely thought them 
not qualified to decide the points that 
were brought before them by counsel, and, 
therefore, could not do justice to the 
parties. 

Sir Robert Peel was quite surprised 
that any committee should allow counsel 
to take any unwarrantable liberty with 
them. The committee ought to prescribe 
limits within which counsel should con- 
duct their case. 

Mr. Ewart said, he did not understand 
the hon. Member to attribute any par- 
tiality to the committee, but to their in- 
ability to understand legal questions. For 
his own part, he did not think that with 
regard to private bills and those commit- 
tees, they were as perfect as they should 
be, and with respect to the latter, they 
should have judges to control both coun- 
sel and Members of the House. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Income-Tax Report — ADJOURNED 
Desate.| On the motion of Sir R. Peel, 
the Order of the Day for resuming the 
adjourned debate on the report on the 


property-tax resolution. 

Mr. Brotherton said, he had moved the 
adjournment of the debate last night, in 
order that hon. Members should have an 
opportunity of consulting their constitu- 
ents. As the noble Lord the Member for 
North Lancashire had thought proper to 
denounce those who were guilty of the 
presumption of asking for more time for 
the discussion of this question, he hoped 
the House would allow him to state in a 
very few words the reasons which he had 
for the vote which he had given for the 
adjournment of the debate on a former 
occasion. In the first place, he would 
frankly own to the right hon. Baronet, 
and to the House, that when he had voted 
in the minority for the adjournment till 
after Easter, he had been fully impressed 
with the opinion that the country was 
against the measure; but he would frankly 
acknowledge to the right hon. Baronet, 
that he did not think there was that op- 
position to the measure of the right hon. 
Baronet in Manchester and the neigh- 
bourhood which he had anticipated. [Loud 
cries of “ Hear, hear,” from Sir Robert 
Peel and the Treasury Bench.] He had 
no hesitation in saying it. He had no in- 
terest to serve ; but he had anticipated a 
different feeling from that which he had 
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observed. He recollected being at a large 
meeting in 1816, when a most unanimous 
feeling was exhibited against the Income. 
tax, and he had thought that there would 
be the same feeling now. He could 
scarcely account for it why there was not; 
but perhaps a new generation had arisen 
up that did not know the Income-tax, and 
not having experience of it, they did not 
know what they had to expect, and would 
not be convinced till they had felt the 
tax-gatherers’ hands in their pockets, 
Another reason might be that many might 
be ready to sacrifice their own and their 
neighbours’ interests to the interest of 
their party. A petition had been pre. 
sented to the House, signed by 24,000 
of the inhabitants of Manchester, in favour 
of the tax and against delay. He was 
ready to admit, that many respectable in- 
dividuals had signed that petition ; but it 
had not been a petition emanating from a 
public meeting. He would not designate 
it asa hole and corner petition ; it had 
been laid in the Exchange Rooms at 
Manchester, and in the offices of certain 
newspapers; but no doubt there must 
have been very great diligence to obtain 
24,000 signatures to it. [‘* Hear, hear,” 
Srom the Ministerial benches.| But there 
had been two public meetings in Man- 
chester, one in the Town-hall, which had 
been very respectably attended, and the 
resolutions proposed at which had been 
carried unanimously. There had also been 
a meeting of the Town-council, and reso- 
lutions had, he understood, been unani- 
mously carried there against the Income- 
tax. His opinion was, that another reason 
might have operated with the people; he 
believed that they had not understood the 
distinction between a tax on property, 
realized capital, and a tax on income. 
[** Hear, hear,” from Sir R. Peel.] How. 
ever that might be, there was a divided 
feeling on the subject. Another reason 
had been stated to him by a friend of his, 
whom he (Mr. Brotherton) should have 
expected to have opposed this tax, for the 
quiescence of the people; his friend said, 
there was a clause introduced into the 
measure allowing a composition for the 
three years’ income; and “ now,” said he, 
“as we have not had any profits for the 
last three years, we can compound, and 
we think we shall make a pretty good 
bargain.” Many of the clergy of Man- 
chester had signed this petition, He had 
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to the opinion of the clergy of the town of 
Manchester, and he must confess that it 
had little weight with him. They had al- 
most to a man supported the first French 
war; they had supported and justified the 
proceeding at Peterloo, and had been 
ready enough to subscribe their names to 
justify that occasion ; and when the case 
of Queen Caroline was before the country, 
scarcely a clergyman of Manchester but 
had been opposed to her. He knew that 
they had been over and over again asked 
to lend their efforts for the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, in order to give the poor cheap 
bread and employment, and he would ask 
whether the clergy of Manchester had 
ever come forward on behalf of this mea- 
sure? He knew that the Independents and 
the Dissenters had come forward on this 
uestion, because they considered it a 

hristian duty to obtain food for the poor 
and clothing for the naked. He was al- 
ways of opinion that a man should be 
judged according to his principles; and 
he would rather have a man in favour of 
just laws, which would enable every man 
to earn his bread honestly, than a man 
ready to relieve with the pittance of 
charity ; but who was the advocate of bad 
laws. He had honestly stated the case 
with regard to the feelings of the people, 
as to this tax,and he hoped that when the 
tax came to be levied, the petitioners in 
its favour would be as much disposed to 
pay it, as they had been to petition for it. 
With regard to his own opinion of the tax 
he believed it to be unnecessary, and he 
could not vote for it. He conceived that 
if monopolies had been removed, it would 
not have been necessary, It had been 
slated, in the petition presented by the 
noble Lord (Lord Francis Egerton) the 
previous night, that it was unwise and 
wicked to take up the time of the House 
in discussing trifling omissions in the 
tariff, Why, the trifling omissions were 
corn, and sugar, the principal articles 
which related to the food and comfortsof the 
people, He therefore said, that it was the 
monopolies which rendered this tax neces- 


‘ Sary; remit the monopolies of corn and 


sugar, and they needed not the tax. He 
had always been in favour of the repeal of 
the Corn-laws, but he was not insensible 
to the measure of the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell), a moderate fixed duty being in 
his opinion, much superior to that of the 
sliding-scale, because by that the people 
were taxed to a much greater extent, not 
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for the benefit of the revenue, but for the 
benefit of a particular class, and then 
those for whom the sliding-scale of 20s. 
a quarter was imposed, wished to show 
their liberality to the people by throwing 
them back a shilling in the pound in the 
payment of the Income tax. He con- 
sidered that if the plan of the noble Lord 
had been adopted, there would have been 
no necessity whatever for any increase of 
taxation. He was of the opinion of the 
late Mr. Cobbett, that let them lay the 
taxes where they would, they would be 
shifted from one shoulder to another, till 
they came to the lowest, and if they in- 
creased the taxes of the people, they 
would most certainly fall heaviest on the 
poorer classes. He was for reducing 
taxation, and not increasing it; but he 
had never seen that House much disposed 
to lessen the expenses. The late Govern- 
ment had been much blamed for in- 
creasing the expenditure of the country, 
and not keeping up the revenue equal to 
it. But hon. Gentlemen must recollect 
that for the last three or four years hon. 
Members opposite, when they had sat on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
had been continually goading them to in- 
creased expenditure. The naval gentle- 
men on one side, and the military gentle- 
men on the other, had been continually 
voting for this. He had always voted 
against it, for he was of opinion, whenever 
they increased the army and navy, they 
would contrive to employ them. With 
regard to the war in India, he was against 
the war as unjust; and if unjust in the 
commencement, it was equally unjust to 
carry iton. If we had been unjust in our 
attack, we ought to be defeated. He did 
not participate in that feeling of the glory 
of the country in military exploits; he 
considered that the victories of peace were 
more glorious than the trophies of war; 
and although there were others who were 
possessed with different feelings, and 
imagined that the glory of this country 
depended upon its arms, he was more for 
seeing the glory of the country displayed 
in the prosperity and happiness of its in- 
habitants, and that could only be done by 
pursuing the arts of peace. He had al- 
ways noticed that there was a different 
mode adopted in the House of Commons 
to what was adopted in private life. 
When a poor man was told he must be 
reduced a shilling in his wages, he went 
home to his wife and said, “ we must di- 
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minish our comforts and make our wants 
conform to our means,” but in the House 
of Commons the course was quite the 
reverse. They met together and con- 
sidered how much they wanted, and there 
was scarcely any end of their wants, and 
then they had to consider the means of 
supplying those wants. There could be 
no doubt that in the present state of the 
country the Income-tax was unnecessary, 
and as little that it was unjust, for how 
could that tax be called just which re- 
quired as much from a man whose pro- 
perty was worth only three years’ purchase, 
as from a man whose property was worth 
thirty years’ purchase? He had always 
been of opinion, that realised property, 
and not income from trades and profes- 
sions, ought to be taxed; but it had al- 
ways been the policy of Parliament to 
couple the tax upon income with a tax 
upon property. When it was proposed to 
take off the malt-tax, Lord Althorp had 
answered, that an Income-tax must be the 
consequence of the repeal. It was then 
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suggested that a tax upon income derived 
from realised property would answer the 
purpose; but no, a property-tax, unac- 


companied by an Income-tax, could not be 
tolerated. A tax upon real property might 
be levied without much injustice, and he 
would make it a landlord’s tax, and not a 
tenant’s. He would also tax money in the 
funds and mortgages, but would exempt 
farmers, tradesmen, and professions. It 
might be said, that it was unfair not to 
tax tradesmen, but it was not to be for- 
gotten that trade had for many yeurs 
borne much more than its share of the 
public burden, The taxes upon raw ma- 
terials used in manufactures amounted to 
not less than 1,200,000/. a-year. Cotton 
alone paid 600,000/. of this sum, and the 
rest was contributed by dyewoods, woul, 
silk, &c., even the flour used in manufac- 
tures was taxed to a large amount. Ilis 
(Mr. Brotherton’s) plan would have many 
advantages; for, although a tax upon 
houses merely would be unjust, he would 
include not only houses, but mills, ware- 
houses, and manufactories, in the same 
way as they were assessed to the poor's 
rate. The tradesman would thus be ex- 
empted, while the lower classes would reap 
the greatest benefit from the arrangement. 
It seemed to him that there was a broad 
aud obvious distinction between a tax 
upon income and a tax upon property, 
and of this distinction he wished to avail 
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himself. Having shown that the tax was 
unnecessary and unjust, and that it would 
cripple and limit the operations of trade, 
he had no hesitation in giving his vote 
against it. Persons in trade and belonging 
to professions, would soon find how odious, 
inquisitorial, and vexatious, the Income. 
tax was, and he had no doubt, that before 
long, such an opposition would be raised 
ugainst it, that it must be repealed. 
Colonel Wood said, the hon. Mem. 
ber who had just sat down had told them, 
that a very large number of persons in 
Manchester were favourable to the tax. 
He hoped he should be able to show, that 
the great mass of the people, not only at 
Manchester, but in every other part of the 
kingdom, took the same view. The deficienc 
in the revenue wasadmittedto exist by which 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House could 
not be permitted to continue, and it must 
be made up either by direct or jndirect 
taxation. They'must determine whether 
they would look their difficulties man. 
fully in the face or go on from year to 
year endeavouring to prop up the revenue 
of the country by indirect taxation and 
miserable expedients. He had in his 
possession a return which he had found 
amongst some Parliamentary papers which 
would show what was the number of per- 
sons who had paid towards the last pro- 
perty-tax, and what was the probable 
number that would be exempt from the 
present contribution. The accuracy of 
the returns might be ascertained by re- 
ference to the papers in the library of 
the House. He found, that the occupiers 
of land with incomes under 50/. a-year, 
and, who were exempt from the tax 
when last imposed amounted to 114,778 ; 
they would be exempt now. He found 
that the occupiers of land from 50/. to 
1501. a-year, who were not exempt in 1815, 
but who would now be exempt, amounted 
then to no less a number than 432,534; 
making the total number of occupiers of 
land including those then taxed, but 
exempt from the proposed tax now, n0 
less than 547,312. Now, what number 
of occupiers of land, did the House sup- 
pose contributed to the tax in 1815, 
whose incomes exceeded 150/. per annum. 
Only 42,062 out of the whole mass 
of the community. Then he found in 
trades and professions, that there were 
100,000 persons whose profits from 
trades and professions were under 50/.; 
he found 117,306 persons whose in- 
comes from trades and professions varied 
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from 50/. to 1501., making 217,306 per- 
sons in trades and professions who would 
be exempt from the operation of the 
proposed tax. He had ascertained these 
numbers to show why the tax should 
be not unpopular. The total number of 
persons occupying land, and the total 
number of persons in trades and profes- 
sions who would contribute to the tax, 
exempting those liable to the tax of 1815, 
and whose incomes were under 150/. per 
annum, amounted to no more than 77,682 
out of a population of 12,000,000 souls. 
But, what might now, be the number of 
persons who had incomes and who would 
now be exempt. It could not be got 
at by returns, and could only be reached 
by calculation. The population since 
the time he had spoken of had in- 
creased to 18,500,000 souls—in other 
words, one-third. Was it then, a fair 
calculation, to add now one-third to all 
the numbers included in the return of 
1815, he proposed to make that addition. 
Now, the House would bear in mind, that 
the numbers in trades and professions, and 
occupiers of land, who contributed towards 
the property-tax in 1815, and whose income 
exceeded 150/. per annum, was no more 
than 77,682. To that number adding 
as he proposed, one-third, the result would 
give in the present times, 103,578 persons 
ascontributors. This addition must be ad- 
mitted to be liberal, because the number of 
occupiers of land had rather diminished 
within the period to which he referred. 
There then remained to be added to this 
number the owners of land, and for errors in 
calculation, and for other additions he would 
propose toadd 96,422, and this would give 
200,000 as the number of contributors to 
the property-tax, as proposed by the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth. 
Nay, he firmly believed, that the number 
of persons liable to be called on in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, to contribute 
to that property-tax, would not amount 
to 200,000 souls out of a population of 
18,500,000 souls, could this be the case, it 
must be remembered that the 18,500,000 
must be divided into families, as the 
heads of families only constituted, dividing 
that number by five it would give 
3,500,000 families. He found from the re- 
turns which had been laid upon the Table, 
that the number of inhabited houses 
amounted to 3,444,848, and calculating at 
the rate of 5 persons toeach house it would 
8ive nearly 3,500,000 families. He had 

y stated, that in the year 1814, the 
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returns showed, that of persons whose 
incomes were under 150/. per annum, there 
were 547,362 occupiers of land, and 
217,066 who exercised trades and profes- 
sions, thus giving a total of 765,428 who 
would be exempt under the provisions of 
the proposed measure. To this, adding 
one-third for the increase of population, 
the result would be 1,048,136 individuals 
whose incomes were under 150/., and who 
would consequently be exempted from the 
payment of the tax. He had already 
stated, that the number of families was to 
be taken by calculation at 3,500,000. He 
had shown the number exempt ( their 
incomes being under 150/.) to be 1,048,136, 
while the number of families who had no in- 
come was 2,231,864, would leave, as he had 
already stated, 200,000 individuals only 
liable to the tax proposed. This was areturn 
which convinced him, that an Income-tax 
was by far the most honest and least 
oppressive tax to the great mass of their 
fellow-countrymen. He thought it placed 
the burden on those who ought to bear it, 
and shifted the burden from the lower 
classes, inasmuch as it would be accom- 
panied by the removal of taxes which now 
pressed upon the necessaries of life. The 
noble Lord, the Member for the City of 
London, had objected to the property-tax, 
because it was an impost which ought to 
be reserved for times of war, and ought not 
to be resorted to in time of peace. Now, 
he thought no individual could foretell 
either the extent of the expense or the 
result of the war in India. He did not 
wish to paint in gloomy colours the mis- 
fortunes which had recently happened 
west of the Indus, but it was impossible 
not to entertain the utmost anxiety on 
behalf of the brave men now locked upin the 
fortresses of A ffghanistan, or to say, looking 
at passing events, that this country was at 
peace ; but whether the country was at 
peace or war, if the tax proposed was a 
right tax, it ought, in his opinion, to be 
imposed. Hon. Members on his side of 
the House had been taunted by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite with having given their 
support to the measure which had now 
passed this House with respect to the 
Corn-laws. For himself, he could say, 
that the support he had given that mea- 
sure was quite consistent with the promises 
he had given on the hustings tu his con- 
stituents. There was not a man who 
could hesitate to admit, that in the late 
Corn-laws, there were deformities which 
called for correction, The bill which happily 
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had passed this House gave to the landed 
interest all the security and protection 
which it was necessary for them to have, 
and he should be sorry if that interest 
attempted to retain more protection than 
was necessary, to draw down on that 
great interest odium and obloquy in- 
stead of any earthly advantage. The 
promise he had made to his constitu- 
ents was, that he never would vote for a 
tax on corn for the purpuse of revenue. 
He contended, that the laws regulating the 
importation of corn were designed for pro- 
tection, and not taxation, and, there- 
fore, he would not vote for a fixed duty, 
which in effect would be no protection. 
In years of abundance Importation would 
take ged under a fixed duty and 
glut the market, and in years of scarcity 
would aggravate distress, and besides that 
it could not be collected. He should 
have no hesitation in giving his decided 
negative to the proposition of the noble 
Lord opposite, and having done so he 
should support the motion for bringing up 
the report on the resolutions proposed by 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, fully convinced that by so 
doing he should fulfil the promise he had 
given to his constituents, and should act 
not only for their interests, but also for 
the good of the country at large. 

Mr. Mangles said, that he had atten- 
tively listened to the speeches of the right 
hon. Baronet, and the noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire, without 
conviction—he was least of all convinced 
of the necessity of introducing the state of 
affairs in India as a reason for imposing 
the Income-tax upon this country. He 
was aware that he might be charged with 
ene mga 0 in opposing himself to such 

igh authorities, and he was well aware, 
after the treatment which the speech of the 
right hon. Member for Edinburgh had las 
night received, of the danger which he ran 
of misconstruction, in speaking even with 
qualification of the misfortune which had 
befallen our arms in Cabul. In some points 
of that speech he entirely concurred, from 
other parts he dissented ; but while he ad- 
mitted the misfortune the British arms had 
sustained in Affghanistan, and sincerely 
sympathised with the sufferers, he con- 
tended that it was not the greatest disaster 
our troops had ever experienced. The 
present was not, however, a question of 
sympathy, and it did not at all follow be- 
cause the late news had been highly dis- 
tressing, that it was on that account to be 
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made the ground for laying upon the 
people of Great Britain an odious and 
most oppressive tax. The question, as 
brought before them by the Ministers, 
was, whether the state of affairs in India 
amounted to a justification of the Income. 
tax. Upon that point, with all humility, 
he begged to join issue with the right hon, 
Baronet. He did not deny, that there was 
financial difficulty in India, but not diffi- 
culty of such a nature or degree as to 
render it a valid plea for the imposition 
of an Income-tax on the people of Eng- 
land. There had been an abundance of 
wars, and expensive wars, too, in India, 
during which the arms of this country had 
not been exempt from severe disaster, yet 
he was not aware that on any former ocea- 
sion the Finance Minister of the day had 
thought fit to come down to Parliament in 
order to make the affairs of India a reason 
for calling upon the people of this country to 
submit to great pecuniary sacrifices. The 
right hon. Baronet was therefore bound to 
make out some peculiar case, and reverting 
again to Affghanistan, it would surely not 
be said, that the disaster recently sustained 
was to be compared with some of those 
which had occurred during the American 
war. It was an observation at least as old 
as the time of Solomon, that men’s minds 
always magnified things present, whether 
mournful or satisfactory ; and it applied to 
what so opportunely, as far only as regarded 
the imposition of the Income-tax, had hap- 
pened in India. He begged the House to 
compare the financial state of India during 
the triumphant administration of Lord 
Wellesley, with its present condition. In 
1797 the debt of India at home and abroad 
was 17,059,192/. ; and in 18035, at the close 
of Lord Wellesley’s government, it had 
risen to 31,638,827/. In 1805-6 (as the 
Indian financial year did not terminate until 
-April), the charges alone, without reckoning 
the interest of the debt and the supplies to 
Malacca, the Mauritius, &c., exceeded the 
revenue by the sum of 157,000/. Let the 
House compare also the rate of the in 
terest of money as paid by the Indian go- 
vernment for its loans, in the time of Lord 
Wellesley, and at the present moment. 
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At that period the revenue of India was 
15,403,409/., so that the debt was a little 
more than double the annual amount of 
the revenue. Now, in 1839, the whole 
debt was 31,987,000/., only a few hundred 
thousands more than it had been at the 
close of the administration of Lord Welles- 
ley. It was needless for him to detail to the 
House the mode in which the debt of India 
had ‘been kept down; but the revenue 
had increased from 15,403,409/. to about 
20,000,000. As to the present rate of 
interest, he might inform the House that 
the East India Company had at this mo- 
ment a loan open. It was not the custom 
for them to raise money from large capi- 
talists, but to propose a loan to all who 
were willing to contribute any sums at a 
certain rate of interest, and to keep it open 
as long a8 money was wanted. ‘The loan 
now open was only at the rate of 5 per cent., 
and 5 per cent. in India was not so high 
as 3 per cent. in this country. Thus, at 
the very moment when the state of affairs 
in India was made the pretence for an In- 
come-tax, the Company was obtaining 
money at a rate of interest equal only to 
3 per cent. How high, too, the character 
of the India Company stood at this mo- 
ment, might be judged from another fact. 
There were but two banks in Calcutta, the 
bank of Bengal and the Union bank. 
Whilst the first was discounting the best 
private bills, having only three months to 
run, at 8 per cent., and the latter at 9 per 
cent., the Company was able to raise 
money at 5 per cent. Did this fact show 
that it was necessary to impose an Income- 
tax in consequence of the deficient finances 
of India? Another circumstance deserved 
remark, In the time of Lord Wellesley 
the pay of the army, the Sepoys, and the 
civil servants, was often six, nine, and 
even twelve months in arrear, whereas at 
the present moment he would stake hi 

credit that there was not a single servant 
who was not paid month by month as his 
salary became due. Yet this was the time 
when the financial state of our Indian 
empire was to be laid as a ground for im- 
posing the heavy burden of the Income-tax 
upon the shoulders of the already heavily 
loaded people of Great Britain. ‘The pre- 
sent condition of the revenue of India was 
peculiarly flourishing ; and upon this sub- 
Ject he had received by the last mail two 
letters, one from the secretary of the Go- 
vernment, and the other from a member of 
the revenue board. In both letters he was 
told that the revenues of the lower pro- 
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vince of Bengal and Behar, the treasury 
and the granary of India, were now in 
a more flourishing state than they ever 
were; and in the last letter he was told 
that the result of the new laws for the sale 
of land was, that while at the periodical 
sales the land jobbers had abundance of 
money to purchase estates, they had not 
succeeded in a single instance, the revenue 
had been paid up with such punctuality. 
He had endeavoured to contrast the state 
of things in India at the time of Lord 
Wellesley’s administration and the present 
moment, so far as the financial condition 
and revenues of the country were con- 
cerned. He would now say a few words 
on the recent most disastrous loss of life 
and troops ; and he thought that he could 
find instances in our Indian history where 
there was a parallel to those disasters, 
which were encountered without calling 
for the intervention of this country. He 
alluded to the Burmese war —a war, 
by the by, which imposed a debt of 
13,000,000/. on India. It was true that 
the loss of life in that war did not occur so 
much from the sword of the enemy, as 
from fever and from sickness among the 
troops. Probably the individual sufferings 
of the troops were greater then than now, 
but that was a matter of very little import- 
ance in a financial point of view. It ap- 
peared from the papers of Major Tulloch, 
which had been laid before Parliament 
some years since, that in the 


“General summary of the Rangoon and 
Arracan expeditions, contained in the latest 
volumes of the Statistical Reports of sickness, 
mortality, &c., among her Majesty’s troops, 
printed by order of Parliament, that, ‘ in the 
first year of the Burmese war, ninety-six were 
killed in action, out of an average force of 
2,716 British soldiers serving under Sir Ar- 
chibald Campbell, being 3} per cent., and 
1,215 died by disease and other causes, being 
45 percent.’ He added, ‘ the deaths will be 
found to have nearly equalled the number of 
British troops originally employed in this ser- 
vice; and but for the seasonable reinforce- 
ments which arrived, the whole force would 
have been annihilated.’ Major Tulloch consi- 
dered it as proved that the native troops suf- 
fered from disease in nearly the same propor 
tion as the Europeans, and had more killed in 
action.” 


He believed, that we had suffered a larger 
numerical loss of men in the two years of 
the Burmese war than we had in the 
Affghan war; yet we had never heard of a 
proposal to support that war by imposing 
fresh burdens on the people of England. 
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He begged also to state his humble opinion, | but as India was making great remittances 
that India, well governed and well ma- | to this country, it was the same thing to 


naged, was amply able to bear all her own 
burdens. He did not mean to say, that if, 
by information possessed by the right hon. 
Baronet, or by the papers already pro- 
duced, or to be produced thereafter, it 
should appear that the Affghan war was 
begun for European objects, England 
ought not justly to bear a proportion of 
the expenses, but that was a point remain- 
ing to be investigated; it might be— it 
certainly had not yet been proved, and he 
would not prejudge that question ; but it 
appeared to him, from the ambiguous 
manner in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man intimated the way in which he meant 
to give assistance to India, that he would 
not cause an actual outlay to this country. 
The right hon. Gentleman might contem- 
plate what he thought ought to have been 
done long ago, without reference to the 
present disastrous state of things, or to any 
peculiar circumstances, namely, to give the 
guarantee of England to support the Indian 
revenue. That was a mode of assisting 
India which did not call for any sacrifice 
from the pockets of Englishmen, or ren- 
der necessary the imposition of any fresh 
taxes. In his opinion, such assistance as 


he had indicated would not only be proper 
now, but it would at all times have been 


proper. The debt of India was now 
82,000,000/., the interest upon which 
would be 1,600,000/., for the loan was as 
an interest of about 5 per cent: if the 
guarantee of England were given to the 
Indian revenue, the interest might be re- 
duced to 4 per cent., and a saving of 
320,000/. a year would be effected, a sum 
nearly equal to the expenses of the whole 
addition to the European part of the 
army, now about to be made. At the 
same time he must call upon the House 
to look at the advantage of which India 
was to this country. India yearly sent 
to this country about 3,000,000/. sterling, 
making a net addition to the spend- 
ing income of this country. One word 
as to the force which it was under- 
stood was about to be sent out to India, 
because last night credit was taken by 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House for the whole expense of this force, 
and the noble Lord the Member for North 
Lancashire (Lord Stanley) spoke of the 
expenses of the Chinese expedition as a 
burden to be paid out of Indian revenue. 
It was true that the primary expenses 
were to be paid out of the Indian revenue, 





the Indian government, if it made the 
payments in India, and the home Go. 
vernment, provided it were honest and 
prompt in its payments, repaid the amount 
to the India-house here. Then credit was 
taken, as new burdens incidental to the 
war in Affghanistan, for six regiments, 
which were stated to be going out to India, 
Now, if he were not very much misin- 
formed, two of these regiments were in 
substitution of two others sent to China, 
therefore the Indian revenue would have 
only to bear the expenses of four out of the 
six regiments, and one of these was in sub- 
stitution for the unfortunate regiment that 
had ceased to exist; thus there were but 
three additional regiments to be provided 
for. He had done with that part of the sub. 
ject. He would now venture further to offer 
to the House his general opinion as to the 
state of India, and the demands which that 
country was likely to make on this. He did 
not participate in the great alarm which 
had been expressed relative to the state of 
our Indian possessions, whether on the 
other side of the House, or by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Macaulay). He did not par- 
ticipate in those feelings which the right 
hon. Gentleman had expressed yesterday 
as to the greatness of the danger to be 
apprehended from the Mahomedan powers 
of India ; he thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman had much over-stated that dan. 
ger. The right hon. Gentleman forgot that 
the Mahomedan powers had lost their 
ascendancy in India before we assumed 
the reins of Government. He forgot that 
the Mahomedans were detested by the 
Hindoos, who recollected but too vividly 
the cruelties and the oppressions of their 
former sway, and who would, therefore, 
lend their aid to us against the Ma- 
homedans. The noble Lord the Member 
for Lancashire (Lord Stanley) had also 
said that our empire in India was founded 
upon the prestige of opinion, and the 
right hon. Gentlemen the Member for 
Tamworth had put an imaginary case asa 
reason for raising the additional revenue ; 
he asked what we were to do “ if our na- 
tive army proved untrue.” He put the hy- 
pothetical case of some disaffection in the 
ranks of the native army. [{‘‘ No, no.”] The 
right hon. Gentleman had put some such 
case ; and, ashe did not think that there was 
any great danger to be apprehended from 
the Mahomedan power, so he did not 
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thiok that our empire in India stood only 
on the prestige of opinion, or that there 
was to be dreaded a disaffection in the 
native army. He believed that our power 
in India stuod upon a much firmer basis 
than the prestige of opinion. It was an 
empire of opinion, no doubt, just as all 
moral strength was derived from public 
opinion—but our empire in India was not 
only supported by our bayonets, but also 
from the circumstances remarked upon by 
the sage in Rasselas, who, when asked, 
“why the European was stronger than the 
Asiatic,” said that the ‘* European was 
stronger because he was wiser ; but why he 
was wiser, He only who made both could 
tell.” He believed that our empire in 
India was founded on our truthfulness, on 
the sense entertained of our justice, and on 
the manner in which we had maintained 
our great character and reputation ; for 
although there had been repeated instances 
in which we had acted with guilt and 
with cruelty, yet our general conduct had 
been marked with truthfulness, with up- 
rightness, and with justice and good faith. 
There were two instances which he could 
bring forward in favour of his opinion, that 
there was no danger to be apprehended to 
our Indian possessions from the rising of the 
Mahomedans, or from the disaffection of 
our native troops. With regard, first, to 
the Mahomedan power. In 1816 there 
was a revolt in the chief place of the Ro- 
hilla country, peopled by some of the 
bravest men in India, deriving their origin 
from the same stock as the Affghans. An 
insult had been offered to them, in the 
person of their high priest ; they rose in a 
body to murder the assailants; and he 
mentioned the fact to show the superiority 
in discipline of the native troops over the 
Mahomedan population—for the troops 
withstood the whole population. There 
were only three companies of Sepoys in the 
place ; they had not men enough to form a 
square, they could only form a triangle, and 
even then they were obliged to press in some 
irregular troops, and yet they were suc- 
cessful. The population of the Rohilla 
country were the élite of the Malomedan 
population, and if they had so signally 
failed, when so weakly opposed, why should 
we dread them now? Again, in 1819, in 
Benares, a disturbance broke out between 
the Mahomedans and the Hindoos, and it 
was absolutely necessary to call out a native 
regiment to prevent the Mahomedan in- 
habitants of the great city of Benares from 
being torn to pieces by the Hindoos, 
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When troops were called out, to prevent the 
Hindoos from destroying the Mahome- 
dans, the Brahmins threw themselves be- 
fore the muskets of the Hindoo Sepoys, 
to prevent them from firing upon the 
Hindoo mob; but nevertheless the troo 
at the command of those officers did fire. 
There might be circumstances within the 
knowledge of the right hon. Baronet, and 
not as yet before the House, which might 
justify the raising of a sum of money by 
the hateful means of an Income-tax, for 
relieving the wants of our Indian empire ; 
but these circumstances were not before 
the House, and till they were he, for one, 
would not consent to this tax. 

Mr. G. H. Vernon said, that the hon. 
Member for Guildford had administered 
some consolation to him by the statement 
he had made of the flourishing state of 
the finances of India, but he thought, 
the measures of the Government were 
quite independent of what might be the 
financial prospects of India for the next 
year. It was the duty of a wise and 
prudent statesman to grapple with what- 
ever difficulties presented themselves pros- 
pectively, instead of resorting to any 
temporary expedients to meet them — 
and the right hon. Baronet deserved the 
thanks of the country for the promptitude 
with which he had acted when seeing a 
cloud, perhaps no bigger than a man’s 
hand in the horizon, he had taken vigorous 
measures to meet the difficulty, instead of 
temporizing and producing greater evils 
hereafter. The statement of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, as regarded Indian 
finances, had only come down to 1839 ; 
and he feared, that that could be of as 
little avail in determining the present 
prospects of that country, as if the right 
hon. Baronet had taken the financial affairs 
of England in the same year as the basis of 
his financial measures. He felt, however, 
the greater readiness in supporting the 
proposition of an Income-tax after the 
statement of the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford, because the flourishing state of the 
finances of India would be a guarantee 
that it would not be continued for more 
than three or five years. The most alarm- 
ing ground for opposing this tax was, that 
if they once let in the wedge and admitted 
the principle, it would become a perpetual 
tax ; ifthe permanent expenditure were to 
be increased in proportion to the amount 
levied by the tax, it might be objection- 
able ; but the best way to prevent such an 
expenditure was to grant a tax to last for 
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a short time. The tax could not have any 
reference to the affairs of India, for wken, 
at the commencement of the Session, the 
right hon. Gentleman said, that be was 
ready with the budget, it was very evident 
that the Government had made up their 
minds to introduce some vigorous measures. 
He would not then enter into a discussion 
of the policy of the war in Affghanistan, or 
of the foreign policy of this country during 
the last few years, further than to remark 
that he viewed the extension of our Indian 
possessions with the greatest horror and 
distrust. The Russo-phobia which the 
noble Lord, the Member for Tiverton 
(Viscount Palmerston) had evinced in the 
documents submitted to Parliament, a 
feeling too much partaken of by hon. 
Members on both sides of the House, had 
led to the war in Affghanistan. It arose 
from a mistaken view of Russian influence, 
and instead of lessening that influence, 
every step in the war had led to the aboli- 
tion of that barrier which the wilds of 
Affghan would have kept between Russia 
and our Indian possessions. It had been 
stated tohim by able Russian diplomatists 
and officers, that if we produced by our 
interference an impression at Herat and 
in Affghanistan, it was absolutely neces- 
sary for Russia to undertake the expedi- 
tion to Chiva, for the Indian tribes were 
moved by a kind of freemasonry, and if 
any European power seemed to receive 
a check, it would be fatal to its influence. 
Then the late Ministry had left China 
as an expensive legacy to their successors ; 
the position of America also rendered ne- 
cessary the preservation of a large force on 
the borders of Canada. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite did not pretend that we 
could spare a single ship from our fleets 
watching the seas, or that we could reduce 
thearmy. It had been thought necessary, 
in the Oriental question, to bully Europe, 
it was deemed proper to attack Asia, a 
violent conquest of China was determined 
upon, Africa was to be civilized ; it was 
said to be necessary to colonise Australia ; 
and if right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
did all these things, we must incur heavy 
bills, and when those bills were brought 
in for payment, they must not refuse to 
honour them, or to provide the means of 
payment. The right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite then tendered a budget, which 
they said would go some way, and then 
said that they left to others to find out 
some means of making up the deficiency. 
It was clear, that the effect of the budget 
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of the late Government had been overrated, 
for if corn had been at the price it now held, 
there would have been received under an 
8s. duty little more than the year before, 
neither would the sugar duties have in. 
creased the revenue this year. There would 
have been a deficiency, and they would have 
had no means of improving the commercial 
tariff, and ameliorating the condition of 
the manufacturing communities at Man- 
chester and elsewhere, who were looking 
forward with such sanguine hope to the 
result of the change now proposed, He ap- 
proved, therefore, of the proposed means of 
meeting the deficiency. The question was 
not whether taxation was good in the ab- 
stract. It was easy to speak against the 
Income-tax, but it was a very thankless 
office to speak in favour of any mode of 
taxation. As the hon. Member for Bolton 
said the other night, two millions of taxa- 
tion raised in one way, was not the same 
as two millions raised in another, and he 
thought, that they might take three mil- 
lions by an income-tax with as little injury 
to the community at large, as they could 
take two millions from articles of con- 
sumption. I took the same view, ob- 
served the hon. Gentleman, in the year 
1816 ; it was a view which was perfectly 
disinterested, for I had then only one 
constituent, and that constituent was the 
Duke of Newcastle. The Duke of New- 
castle, after deeply considering the sub- 
ject, came to the determination to resist 
the renewal of the Income-tax. His 
Grace communicated to me his feelings 
and wishes upon the subject. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear.”] Aye, I wish you would hear, and 
you shall hear every word of it. I had 
considered this to be a most useful tax ; I 
told him that I disagreed with his opinion, 
and that if there was any difficulty as to 
my vote, I would gladly accept the Chiltern 
Hundreds. He stated, 

“T have said the same thing with all my 
Members, but you need have no scruples about 
the matter, for I find that half my Members 
will vote for it, and half against it.’ 

I am at the present moment in a difs 
ferent but an equally independent position, 
for I now represent a constituency of 3,000 
voters, and they will exercise the same 
generosity as that noble Duke in desiring 
me to express my independent conviction. 
It was impossible for him, the hon. Ment 
ber continued, to deny that there was in- 
equality and unfairness in this tax, with 
all the advantages which belonged to it; 
but the same objection may be all 
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against all taxes on consumption, and 

inst all rates on occupation, which can 
never be adjusted to the ultimate ability of 
the party on whom they are levied, but 
have relation only to his immediate wants 
and means. The protection afforded to 
the subject for the time being, is the foun- 
dation of the claim of the Government or 
the municipal authority, to receive an 

ual proportion from each of his income 
for the time being, the benefit and the 
change are thus correlative, the question 
was, whether a sum equivalent to the de- 
ficit, could be raised from any other mode 
of taxation, which would not involve equal 
or greater evils. He believed, that no 
better tax could be adopted, considering 
the position of the finances of the country. 
It appeared to him, that the course re- 
sorted to, for the purpose of obstructing 
the measure, was not a very just or fair 
proceeding, when he recollected the appro- 
bation expressed on the benches opposite, 
when the First Lord of the Treasury 
opened the measure. On that occasion, he 


felt proud of being led by so able a states- 
man, he felt proud of his country, while it 
exhibited a noble spectacle, which had 
been admired by foreign nations for its 
oblivion of party feeling, when the honour 


and interest of Great Britain had been felt 
to be involved in meeting with vigour and 
probity financial difficulties, but he congra- 
tulated the House upon the probability of 
its failure ; and when the time for the divi- 
sion arrived, he should most conscientiously 
give his vote in favour of the measure of 
the right hon. Baronet. Before he sat 
down, he would say one word in reference 
toa detail of this measure, which he thought 

rving of consideration. He alluded to 
a regulation which had been already intro- 
duced, to a great extent, into our rules of 
fiscal Government, by which affirmations 
or declarations were substituted for oaths, 
This was a subject, he thought, well de- 
serving the attention of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, and he should leave it in his hands. 
_ Mr. C. Buller: I am far too much ob- 
liged to the House for the very long time 
for which it allowed me to occupy its atten- 
tion on the subject of the Income-tax the 
other night, to think of troubling it by 
Tepeating any of the observations which I 
then made, with respect to the tax itself. 
I will only beg leave to remark, that by all 
that has occurred since that evening, those 
convictions which I then expressed have 
been forced upon me with greater strength 
than I felt before. First, we have had 
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some language from the right hon. Baronet, 
which appears to me to be peculiarly omi- 
nous as to the duration of this tax. When 
the right hon. Baronet first proposed this 
tax he spoke of it as one which was to be 
imposed for three years only, barely hint- 
ing at the remote and improbable possi- 
bility of its being continued for a longer 
time. A few nights afterwards, the right 
hon, Baronet appeared peculiarly careful 
not to limit the tax to a duration of three 
years. On a subsequent occasion, he 
spoke of five years; but what alarmed me 
still more was, that he would not assure 
the House that it should be taken off even 
at the end of five years, but said, that it 
would then be taken into the consideration 
of the Government, and that, according as 
public feeling, and the feeling of the Mi- 
nistry might be, the Government would 
consider whether a continued revenue 
from such a tax was requisite. I must say, 
in spite of all that has been said, of the 
great satisfaction with which this tax has 
been received, that I have seen such indi- 
cations of public feeling against it, that I 
am sure, that when it comes into operation, 
and the people feel its pressure, you will 
have a constant agitation going on against 
it—an agitation which will be continued 
until it is successful in its effort to procure 
the abandonment of this impost. There- 
fore it is, that I see this step taken with 
alarm, because, instead of giving stability 
to the finances of the country, it will only 
have the effect of placing a large portion 
of the revenue of the country on a very 
insecure ground. And hence besides the 
mischief, of producing a general appre- 
hension for the credit of the country, it 
really will expose it to some peril. I am 
indeed, loth to enter into a discussion 
of the arguments which have been brought 
forward on this subject, because in doing 
so | should have to enter upon a wide 
field of recriminatory observations, which 
appear to me to be irrelevant to the ques- 
tion at issue. For not only do I not much 
relish, but I really can not see the logical 
bearing of all those recriminatory argu« 
ments which have been urged. This is 
in some degree the fashion of them. We 
say that this tax is an unequal tax. 
“Ah! but,” say hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, ‘did you not give us the war in Aff- 
ghanistan?” We say it is inquisitorial. 
** How can you think so,” say they, ‘‘ when 
you remember China?” e say, that it 
is unnecessary. ‘ But,” say hon. Gentle. 


men opposite, “you deprived us of the 
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revenue derived from the Post-oftice.” 
[Cheers.] And that cheer of the hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
reminds me, that whenever these arguments 
are advanced, however irrelevant and ab- 
surd they may be, Gentlemen on the op- 
posite benches are ever ready to cheer, 
provided they be sufficiently personal, 
without the slightest consideration of their 
utter inapplicability. But suppose—what 
indeed it is impossible to suppose—that you 
should happen to be right—that there 
should be some sense in what you say—I 
mean, of course, suppose that your re- 
proaches should be valid, how could they 
bear out your inference that I ought in 
consequence to support the Income-tax ? 
Suppose you made out to me, that I 
placed the country in its present position 
—that I took away its revenues, and in- 
creased its expenditure, does it follow from 
that, as a logical result, that therefore I 
should vote in favour of a proposition for 
supplying the deficiency by means which 
would only, in my opinion, increase the 
evil? That is an argument which can 
surely have no force; but I am sorry to 
say that a great deal more weight is ate 
tached to party hits than to solid argument. 
And after all, supposing that there is in all 
these arguments of recrimination anything 
to which yl attention is due—are they 
arguments which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have such a enue right to employ? 
Do they not hit them sometimes as well 
as us? They tell us that all the increase 
of expenditure is owing to us. They are 
particularly fond of referring to the Chi- 
nese war. We had a long debate in 
this House two years ago upon this 
subject, and the position then taken by 
those who defended the policy of the then 
Government was never refuted. We 
said that this dispute was attributable to 
the policy of the Government and of this 
House nine years ago, when, in spite of 
all practical authority on this subject, the 
China trade was opened, and some collision 
was rendered absolutely inevitable. Of 
that policy the House approved ; and some 
Gentlemen opposite, were actually parties 
to it. You then are as much chargeable 
with the war in China as we are. Then 
the expenses incurred in Canada were re- 
ferred to. Upon this subject every bod 

must know that this is a reproach which 
I might urge against the late Government, 
because I voted against almost every one 
of the measures proposed by that Govern- 
ment in which the disorders of Canada, and 
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the consequent expense of repressing them 
originated. But how does the case stand 
with reference to those who bring forward 
this argument? What part of the Cana. 
dian policy of the late Government was there 
of which they did not approve? Unpopu. 
lar and odious as those measures were 
to the people of Canada, what measure 
of violence was there which they did 
not back up? And let me remind you 
that it was the language of one of the 
despatches of the noble Lord the present 
Secretary for the Colonies, that mainly con- 
tributed to the result which was produced, 
by the offence which the people of Canada 
took at it. A facetious county Member— 
a county Member, at least, who was face. 
tious after the manner of county Members, 
told us, that one of the legacies which the 
late ministry left to their successors was 
that of the disputed boundary in America. 
I should have thought that that gentle- 
man’s information, or, at all events, his 
respectable age, would have enabled him 
to know upon what horse to place the 
saddle of this question. Allow me to intro- 
duce him to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; allow me to 
present to him the distinguished negociator 
of the treaty of Ghent—the gentleman 
to whose industry and energy it is, that 
after a long-continued negotiation with 
America, we did succeed in securing a right 
of passage for British vessels through an 
impassable branch of the St. Lawrence. 
This is the gentleman in whose adoption 
of the dubious words of the treaty, this 
dispute had its origin. It was to that right 
hon. Gentleman that the care of settling 
this dispute was committed ; it was he who 
might, in the year 1816, before the 
territory was of value to any one, have 
settled the dispute easily ; it was his 
carelessness or mistake which entailed 
upon his successors the difficulty of a 
negotiation, to which I confess I can 
hardly see any satisfactory result. The 
only chance of such a result proceeds, in 
my opinion, I am bound to say, from my 
high opinion of the noble Lord, who is 
now entrusted with the negotiation of this 
question, and who, I believe, will ifany man 
can so conduct the negotiation upon that, 
and the other more difficult questions pend. 
ing with the United States, as to bring about 
the best results. The hon. Gentleman 
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proceeded to say, that they were then told 
that if any bad blood existed between this 
country and France, it was attributable, as 
the hon. Member for Bolton had suggested; 
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to the Syrian expedition to which we 
made ourselves parties. But the hon. 
Member for Bolton was consistent: he 
had from the first disapproved of the policy 
which had suggested that step. But had 
hon. Gentlemen opposite also disapproved 
of it? It was palpable to the world, that 
they had participated in it—the noble Lord 
the present Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
(having, as is well known to all persons 
conversant with what then passed) une- 
quivocally approved of the treaty of the 
15th of July. Then came the question of 
the Affghan war, in reference to which 
certain predictions of the Duke of Wel- 
lington were adverted to, and the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) had reminded the 
House that his Grace had then uttered 
oracles like Cassandra's, warning an inat- 
tentive country that its success would lead 
it into danger. But hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite had no more heeded that warn- 
ing than those on his own side. They 
had, indeed, given notice of a motion for 
an inquiry into the matter, but startled 
perhaps by the news of the first successes 
of our arms, they withdrew that notice— 
they abandoned their attack, and, by a si- 
lence more significant than Janguage, gave 
their approval of a policy which they durst 
not condemn. If gentlemen opposite dis- 
approved of our policy with respect to 
these regions, why had they not pursued 
another course? For if they had then 
entertained the opinions they now ex- 
pressed, they would have made similar 
complaints against our policy in Affghan- 
istan to those which the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Dorchester (Sir J. Graham) had 
not scrupled to make against another por- 
tion of our foreign policy in his China mo- 
tion. In their anxiety, however, to get 


credit for knowing what ought to have been’ 


done on any particular occasion, they 
always manifested a singular forgetfulness 
of what course they had actually taken at 
the time. They could not, he thought, ex- 
pect to get much credit for a foresight which 
as he had once before remembered, never 
displayed itself until the result was actually 
known ; but they must be content to be 
classed among those reasoners, of whom 
events are said to be the only masters. In 
the same way he would now proceed to ask 
with what face could hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite urge the charge of extraordinary 
and unnecessary expenditure which had 
been brought against the late Government. 
He would ask on which or in how many of 
the several votes proposed by the late Go- 
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vernment did Gentlemen opposite support 
a reduction? He confessed he could not 
recollect more than two or three at the very 
utmost, There was one vote about the in- 
come proposed to be given to Prince Al- 
bert by which Gentlemen by their conduct 
saved the country 20,000/. a year; and 
the other occasion which he recollected 
was the attempt to cut down the scanty 
grant to Maynooth College. These were 
the only votes which he recollected that 
they had ever given on the side of economy. 
On all other occasions what happened ? 
Why, when the army estimates were be- 
fore the House, the military Gentlemen 
opposite cried out against the injustice 
done to the army, and said, that there were 
not sufficient men kept up to retain and 
defend our possessions in case of attack, 
and that the British army would be de- 
stroyed in case of a sudden war, in conse. 
quence of the miserable system of economy 
that had been adopted. Again, when the 
navy estimates were under consideration, 
he heard hon. Gentlemen opposite who were 
officers in that branch of the service com- 
plain of the inefficiency of the navy, and ex- 
claim against the economy which led to its 
decay. He did not recollect a single instance 
of Gentlemen opposite connected with 
either branch of the service coming down 
and complaining of the large amount of 
the votes to the army or navy, and calling 
for economy. Some hon. Gentlemen had 
also complained of the great reduction in 
taxation which had been made within 
those few years. No doubt there were 
somewhat too many taxes taken off soon 
after the Reform Bill came into effect ; but 
Gentlemen opposite must be aware that the 
Government and the House were induced 
to give up much in this respect, chiefly 
owing to the pressure of public opinion. 
This was particularly observable in the case 
of the house tax. e would ask, however, 
whether the noble Lord the Secretary for 
the Colonies, and the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
were not members of the Cabinet which 
took off the house-tax. They were as 
much parties as any members of Lord Mel. 
bourne’s Government to taking off this 
tax, which produced 1,500,000/. a-year 
Did the right hon. Member for Tamworth 
ever object to the remission of this tax at 
the time, or did he say, that if the House 
took off the house-tax, that it must lay on 
a property-tax? The right hon. Gentle- 
man was fully aware, that on that occasion 
the House and the Government bowed to 
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the irresistible force of public opinion, and 
he remained silent. Some hon. Gentle- 
man also had said, that the reduction with 
respect to postage was a matter of great 
blame to the late Ministers. But how 
and by whom he would ask were the Mi- 
nisters supported in the change in the 
Post-office? Their usual majority, gene- 
rally of about twenty, swelled upon that 
occasion to 100; and many Gentlemen 
who were amongst the ranks opposite voted 
with them, and amongst others who did 
so was the noble Lord, the present Post- 
master-General, a Member of the Cabinet. 
[“No.”] He wished then that he were, 
but at any rate he was a Member of the 
Government. But this was a serious charge 
agaiust the late Government ; if these taxes 
should not have been taken off at all, and 
could have been kept on, why do you 
not, when you complain of the deficiency 
of the revenue, put them on again? If 
you, with your majority, entertain the 
opinions which you express, and if you re- 
proach us with the reduction of those 
taxes, why not put on these taxes again, 
which you say should never have been 
taken off? You do not charge the late 
Government with having, by unwise finan- 
cial and commercial policy, or by the mode 
in which they administered offices, so im- 
poverished the country, as to have made it 
incapable of paying taxes. You do not charge 
them with having entailed such losses and 
disasters on the country as were calculated 
to ruin it, but you merely say, that they 
have taken off certain taxes improperly, 
which you cannot summon up courage to 
put on again. There was another topic 
which had been taken up in the course of 
the debate, the tone of which he could not 
sufficiently condemn, coming as it did from 
Members of the Government. He never 
recollected an instance before of such 
deliberate and repeated attempts being 
made from such a quarter to depreciate 
the resources and condition of the coun- 
try. A great deal had been said with 
respect to the disasters in Affghanistan, 
and he must add, a great deal more than 
ought to have been said on an occasion 
like the present. If the grief of Gentle- 
men opposite was so great with regard to 
the unhappy affairs which had occurred in 
that country as they wished to make it ap- 
pear, he thought that they would have 
adopted another course on the subject. 
He believed, that if their grief had been 
really great, and their sorrow sincere, it 


would have been, perhaps, rather more }i 
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silent. Those who really felt acutely on 
account of such a disaster, would not have 
come forward and prated of it in the House 
of Commons ; and if they had respected the 
memory of those brave men whose bones 
lie unburied amid the snows of the Indian 
mountains, they would not have desecrated 
by using them as missiles of party warfare, 
He well knew how apt party feeling was 
to induce us to form unfair prospects of 
the conduct and arguments of political op- 
ponents ; but he never had seen this dispo- 
sition carried to so great. a length as durin 

the present debates. He had heard wit 

great pain a misrepresentation last night by 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colo. 
nies, of the language which fell from his 
right hon. Friend, the Member for Edin. 
burgh. The noble Lord, on its being pointed 
out to him, came at once forward as a man of 
honour, and retracted the observations 
which he had made ; but this was not the 
case with respect to the cheer which fol- 
lowed the noble Lord's misstatement; 
that cheer remained unretracted; those 
who, by allowing it, had recorded their 
approval of a statement acknowledged to 
be unjust, had made no reparation for it; 
but remained still responsible for a cheer, 
which in his opinion was the most discre- 
ditable that be had ever heard in the 
House of Commons, for it was the cheer 
of bad feeling and bad taste. The right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go. 
vernment was so determined to make out 
the present as the worst of all disasters that 
had ever occurred, that he had manifested a 
good deal of irritability at any allusion to 
the disasters which had attended our arms 
elsewhere than in Affghanistan, and more 
particularly that of Walcheren. He had 
always been accustomed to look on the 
Walcheren expedition as the most disas- 
trous one that had ever been attempted by 
a British armament, and he was, therefore, 
a little surprised at the irritability mani- 
fested at the comparison. He found, how- 
ever, that the right hon. Baronet’s very first 
speech in Parliament, in the year 1810, was 
in defence of that expedition. The right 
hon. Gentleman and other Members oppo- 
site, whether nominees of the Duke of 
Newcastle or other noble Lords, knowing 
the amount of the majority they possessed, 
were not satisfied with negativing the 
charges and complaints of the Opposition, 
but actually came forward with a direct 
vote of approbation for the planning of the 
— as well as the mode in which 
it had been carried into effect, and expressly 
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yoted in favour of the wisdom and good 
conduct exemplified both in the conception 
and in the execution of those operations. 
He did not wish to reproach the right hon. 
Baronet with the opinion which he had 
then entertained, but he did think, that 
when he could form and express so very 
favourable an opinion of that unfortunate 
expedition to Walcheren, he might have 
been a little more charitable under pre- 
sent circumstances, in his judgment of 
the disaster in Affghanistan. Another 
point of the right hon, Baronet’s speech 
which depreciated the resources of the 
country, was his allusion to a deficiency 
in the revenue of India, which the right 
hon. Baronet stated might ultimately fall 
upon the revenue of this country. The right 
hon. Baronet had, as usual, gradually in- 
sinuated this fallacy into their minds. At 
first he had merely alluded to this Indian 
deficiency as a contingent cause of some 
undefined embarrassment. Afterwards he 
had gone on dwelling more and more on it, 
until he put it so strongly in the speech 
which he addressed to the House on Fri- 
day, that Gentlemen opposite had now got 
into the habit of assuming, that this India 
deficit was to be treated as a part of the 
deficit of our finances, and that so there 
was a deficiency in the annual income 
of the country to the amount of 5,000,0001., 
and that the country would be called upon 
to make up the whole sum. [Sir ert 
Peel asked who had stated so.}] The 
hon. Member for Nottingamshire (Mr. 
Gally Knight) said so distinctly in his 
speech of yesterday. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet now said, that England was not to 
make up the whole of the deficiency. If 
England was not to make up the de- 


ficiency of the Indian revenue, leave it 


out of your calculations, Leave Indian 
finances, to the consideration of the Indian 
Government, and on every account leave 
it out of these debates ; for you now admit, 
that it has nothing whatever to do with the 
Income-tax. He confessed, when he first 
heard the observations of the right hon. 
Baronet with respect to the deficiency in 
the Indian revenue, that it made an im- 
pression on him, and he had no doubt, 
that the right hon, Gentleman’s language 
had produced an effect on the country, and 
that many old persons of both sexes had 
been greatly alarmed at such a declaration. 
They would exclaim, “« What ! a deficiency 
in the Indian revenue as well as in the 
revenue of this country. This is another 
instance of the rapacity of the villainous 
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Whigs, whom not only the revenues of Eng. 
land, but not even the wealth of India could 
satisfy. After this, nothing else will do but 
to cut off Lord John Russell’s head.” He 
had thought at first, from the right hon. 
Baronet’s mode of speaking of it, that the 
present deficiency in the Indian revenue 
was a remarkable instance of the kind, but 
he found that this was not the case. There 
was almost a constant deficiency in the 
revenue of that country until a few years 
ago. This habitual deficit had not ceased 
until the Government of Lord W. Bentinck 
whose economy in the administration of 
the affairs of that country the party oppo- 
site had always made a matter of re- 
proach to that nobleman. This was, then, 
by no means the first instance of a deficit 
in the Indian revenue? But had any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, before the 
present one, ever urged this deficit as a 
ground for taxing the people of this coun- 
trv? Only look to what had been the his- 
tory of the revenue of India, In the five 
years prior to 1814, the deficiency was 
516,000/.; in the five years to 1819, it 
was 736,000/. ; in the five years to 1824, 
it was 2,610,000/. ; and in the five years 
to 1829, it was 2,781,700/. In addition 
to this, the Indian government had to 
provide, during the latter period, for the 
charge of the Burmese war and other ex 
penses, and were compelled to borrow 
13,000,000/. For many preceding years 
our Government had been taking off taxes 
right and left, without once giving a 
thought about the deficiencies in the Indian 
revenue. It was reserved for the year 
1830, however, to witness the most ex~ 
traordinary reduction of taxation ever 
made at once by a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who had to meet a deficiency of 
nearly 3,000,000/. in India. The right 
hon. Gentleman, the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer then held the same post ; 
and he would ask him if, when he came 
down to the House with his budget that 
year, he then called on the Parliament to 
consider the deficit in the Indian revenue? 
Did the right hon. Gentleman then, ac- 
cording to his present plan, talk of a defi- 
ciency of 2,878,000/. ; half as much again, 
by the by, as the deficiency regarding which 
such an outcry was made now? Did he 
then propose, that the people at home 
should meet the deficit in the revenue of 
India; that we should bear an Income- 
tax in order to meet the excess of expendi- 
ture over the income of that country? 
Not a bit of it. The right hon. Gentle- 
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man did no such thing. In the face of 
this awful Indian deficit, he came down 
and proposed to take off the beer-tax—a 
tax which brought in a revenue of 
3,000,000/., and which, being taken off, 
might be supposed to leave a further de- 
ficiency to that extent. But the fact was, 
that the Indian Government had always 
been able to cope with their own financial 
difficulties, and there was no reason to 
suppose, that they would not be able to 
do so now. Their debt was, after all, no 
such very serious matter. What was it? 
Why, its extent was 32,000,000/., or not 
more than a year and a half’s income. 
The East-India Company, when they en- 
joyed a-great commercial monopoly, and 
carried on a most extensive commerce, 
generally found, that at the end of the 
year there was a deficiency in the revenue ; 
but since they had been restricted from 
engaging in commercial pursuits, and been 
obliged to look to the resources of the 
country they held for their revenue, their 
deficiencies of revenue had, till very lately, 
been very little. It was stated, that there 


was at present a deficiency to the amount 
of two millions, and were the people of 
this country to be frightened out of 
their propriety by this bugbear of an 


Indian deficiency? Were they to be 
called on to bear an Income-tax on such 
an account as this? Let them not be 
affrighted by such a story; let them not 
be scared by a tale which was trumped up 
now for the first time, not because there 
was anything in it worth consideration, 
but because it went to supply the place of 
more substantial argumeuts that were 
wanting. In addition, however, to the in- 
crease of expenditure owing to war, there 
had been another obvious cause of the 
present deficiency in the Indian revenue 
which had not been adverted to by 
either the right hon. Baronet, or the 
noble Lord, namely, the falling-off in the 
reveuue of the Company on account of the 
proceedings which had taken place with 
regard to opium. Were they going tu 
charge the deficiency in the opium revenue 
on her Majesty’s late advisers? Why, it 
was their own particular friend and protegé, 
the Emperor of China, who deprived India 
of that resource ; so let them not blame 
the late Government for that. It ap- 
peared to him, that the deficiency was not 
of that alarming character which had been 
described, and even with: the war of 
Affghanistan he did not believe, that India 
would have to contend with the same fiscal 
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difficulties which it had to meet in order 
to carry on the Burmese war. But he 
would quit this subject of the topics of the 
debate, and he frankly owned, that he did 
so with the more pleasure, because, as it 
seemed to him, a really large and inviting 
question of principle had been submitted 
for the decision of the House by his noble 
Friend, the Member for the city of Lon- 
don. Certainly, the noble Lord had adopted 
a very different course on this question from 
that which had been pursued by the right 
hon. Baronet opposite on like occasions, 
The right hon. Baronet had always been 
most explicit as to what he would not do, 
but most cautious in stating anything re. 
specting what he intended to do. The 
noble Lord, however, had fairly laid his 
own plan down for consideration. It 
might be said, that he was taking an 
impolitic course in thus running Budget 
against Budget, but, whether impolitic or 
not, the proceeding was fair and manly, 
and one which could not but meet with 
general approval. Now, the noble Lord 
who had spoken last night (Lord Stanley) 
had said there were some points on which 
the supporters of the Income-tax and of 
the resolution in amendment were mutu- 
ally agreed. Both parties were agreed as 
to the fact of a deficiency, which must be 
supplied by some new tax, and both were 
also agreed on that which seemed to bea 
new discovery with hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, namely, that trade, commerce, and 
manufactures were in a languishing state 
and required an alteration of the tariff to 
give them full play and opportunity for 
restoration. Now, being satisfied with 
the fact of hon. Gentlemen opposite hav- 
ing made this discovery, he would ask 
the House to compare the two plans under 
their consideration. They must  recol- 
lect that both plans adopted the necessity 
of taxation, and also the principle of free- 
trade, in a greater or in a less degree, 
The right hon, Baronet proposed to obtain 
the means for meeting the ordinary expen- 
diture of the country and the extra cost en- 
tailed by his free-trade experiments, by a 
large amount of direct taxation, imposed 
upon the people in its most oppres- 
sive and obnoxious form. He proposed, 
also to maintain the great monopolies, and 
for that purpose he had sent up his Corn- 
bill to the House of Peers, whilst, in order 
to make some show with the principle, he 
had dealt vigorously with a number of 
little matters. On the other hand, let 
them look at the plan of the noble Lord. 
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The noble Lord at once boldly grappled 
with the great monopolies. He proposed 
to make a great alteration in the duties 
upon the chief necessaries of human sub- 
sistence which at the present time were 
unduly taxed ; and from this source, with 
the additional pressure of only a compara- 
tively small amount of taxation, he pro- 

d to make the revenue equal to the 
expenditure. These were the main cha- 
racteristics of the two plans, and he would 
confidently ask which was the best, the 
fairest, and the most calculated to benefit 
the people. An hon. Member who had 
spoken on the other side had with vast 
arithmetical ability entered upon a calcu- 
lation of the greater amount of saving to 
the people which would arise from a reduc- 
tion of the sugar duties than from freedom 
from the Income-tax. Now, the hon. 
Member might be right, but if he were 
right, he certainly ought not to forget 
that the propusition to alter the sugar 
duties happened to no part of the present 
budget, but was part of the plan of the 
noble Lord. This should be remembered 
before they could answer the question as to 
which plan was the more likely to give re- 
lief to the commerce and the people of the 
country—the plan which dealt with the 
minor or that which was intended to 
operate on the chief monopolies ? The plan 
of the right hon. Baronet might be good 
as far as it went, but its order of free-trade 
was a wrong one. Unfortunately the 
poorer classes of the country were unable 
toconsume butcher’s meat, and certainly 
none of them consumed much copper or 
tin ores, but all the people consumed bread 
and sugar, and relief from the taxes on 
those articles would come home imme- 
diately and largely to all. But they were 
told of the benefit of the Income-tax to the 
poor classes of the people—of the immense 
advantages they would derive from it—of 
the small extent to which it would burden 
them. Why, with what object did they 
impose this tax, but to maintain and keep 
up the worst system of taxation with which 
the working classes could be oppressed—a 
taxation which made their bread and their 
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sugar dear—a taxation which prevented | 
their enjoying all the luxuries and most of | 
the necessaries of life? The hon. Gentle- | 


man, the Member for Brecon had said, that | 
he had told his constituents most empha- | 
tically that he would never consent to a | 


tax upon bread for the purposes of the 


public revenue. The hon. Gentleman, | 
however, had not gone far enough. He | 
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should have finished by telling his consti- 
tuents that he would not consent to the 
imposition of this tax for the benefit not 
only of the State but also not for that of 
any persons besides the State. And now, if 
he might be allowed to diverge to a sume- 
what curious and rather nice question, he 
would take the liberty of addressing him- 
self to a part of the subject, which he 
would argue with candour, and to a class 
of his hearers whose good opinion he was 
very desirous to conciliate, He would 
take leave to ask the Gentlemen who re- 
presented the protected interest in that 
House, which of the two plans before them 
they conceived the best for those protected 
interests on the whole? And in the outset he 
would take leave to observe that he thought 
the right hon. Baronet had acted with 
great unfairness towards all the protected 
interests. He was quite sensible that the 
adoption of this principle of free-trade 
could not but be accompanied with harm 
and injury to some parties. It was im- 
possible to deal with such a measure with- 
out doing harm to some, but the people 
who suffered surely had a right to say, if 
you injure us by free-trade, relieve us by 
free-trade. The parties who complained 
—the cork-cutter, the leather-dealer, the 
liquorice grower, whose claims were urged 
by his hon, Friend the Member for 
Pontefract — his own constituents who 
were more especially interested in copper 
—all these, all the parties who felt they 
had any right to complain of a loss of pro- 
tection were surely justified in calling 
for relief, if the same principle which 
operated against them could be made 
by its application to another class of 
articles to work in their favour. All 
parties had a right to say, ‘ Let us 
all start fair;” The right hon. Baronet 
had been very eloquent in stating objec- 
tions to throwing open the corn trade, on 
account of the peculiar burdens sustained 
by land; but he had quite kept out of 
view, and, unfortunately, out of his recol- 
lection, the peculiar burdens which the 
trading interests were subjected to for the 
benefit of the landlords. But he would 
ask Gentlemen opposite, who belonged to 
the favoured class—to the agricultural in- 
terest—an interest, he begged to say, that 
he for one never for a moment wished to 
see stripped of any part of its just power 
and its due influence—he would ask them 
what they really thought of the plan of 
the right hon. Baronet, as compared with 
the plan of the late Government, in the 
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ultimate effect which the one and the 
other were calculated to produce upon 
their interests? Were he called upon 
to do what he thought most advisable for 
their real interests, he would, in the first 
instance, take away that protection which 
was more especially obnoxious to the 
country—that protection against which 
the people most loudly inveighed—that 
protection which constituted the great 
evil, the increasing price of bread—that 
protection which animated the Anti-Corn- 
law League. It was cheap bread that the 
League, on behalf of the country, wanted. 
Cheap butchers’ meat was not their ral- 
lying cry, and still less cheap boots. The 
right hon. Baronet very kindly dimi- 
nished the protection on barley, and 
oats, and Canada timber, and so on; 
bat let hon. Gentlemen opposite put 
the question to themselves, whether, 
by acceding to such reductions of pro- 
tections as these, they thought they 
diminished the public feeling against the 
Corn-laws, and whether they did not ac- 
knowledge to themselves that this feeling 
must go on increasing and increasing, year 
after year, until it triumphed to the fullest 
extent. The fate of the great monopolists 
was sealed; they must give way ere long; 
and though he did not think that the 
right hon. Baronet had taken the most 
fair or humane mode of bringing it about, 
he certainly had taken the most effectual, 
by his summary mode of proceeding with 
all the minor monopolies, and thus leaving 
the great monopoliesalone and unsupported. 
With this feeling as to the approaching 
removal of the master-evil, he should lend 
the right hon. Baronet his cordial support 
in all the improvements which he proposed 
in the tariff. He was sorry, from the 
manner of the right hon. Baronet, that his 
offer of support was not received with the 
degree of gratitude which he naturally 
ought to look for; but gratitude was one 
of those feelings which grow upon emer- 
gencies, and there was little doubt that, 
after a few nights on the Tariff debate, 
the right hon. Baronet would show him- 
self somewhat more grateful to those 
who expressed any intention of yielding 
him their support. He did not wish to 
deal in retort, but there was one topic in 
the speech of the noble Lord the Member 
for North Lancashire to which he could not 
help adverting. It was that in which the 
noble Lord stated, that the plan of his 
noble Friend had been scouted by the 
voice of Parliament, and that its condem. 
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nation had been fully pronounced at the 
last general election. He rejoiced at the 
judicial phrase which the noble Lord had 
introduced, for he would ask the noble 
Lord by what means that condemnatigg 
had been brought about? Did not the 
noble Lord know how often false evidence 
was resorted to for the condemnation of 
innocence? Was the evidence adduced at 
the hustings fair evidence, when it was 
stated that the Government of the right 
hon. Baronet would when in power, resist 
to the death every and any alteration 
of the Corn-laws? He hoped the noble 
Lord would excuse him, if he referred to 
what took place in Lancashire. [An hon. 
Member : South Lancashire.] No! in the 
North as well as in the South of Lancashire, 
When the budget of his noble Friend lately 
at the head of the Government was dis. 
cussed on the hustings of North Lancashire, 
what was the character given of it to the 
farmers of that county, by the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley)? Was it not such as would 
induce them to hang, without hesitation 
or remorse, any budget which might be 
arraigned before them on such testimony? 
They were told there was a place called 
Tamboff, in Russia, a place by the way net 
much bigger than Yorkshire, which aa- 
nually grew 38,000,000 quarters of wheat, 
a quantity double the amount of the con- 
sumption of this whole island, and that 
the consequence of an &s. duty would be, 
that all that quantity of corn would 
come in at a price of 13s. 4d. the quar- 
ter. He did not know whether the noble 
Lord stated the amount in rubles, but 
at all events he translated it into English 
currency for the benefit of his hearem 
When the farmers were told this by ane 
whom they presumed to know much more 
of the matter than they themselves could 
do, they of course at once agreed to a 
verdict against a budget which would 
let in 38,000,000 quarters of Tamboff 
wheat at this low price. The noble Lop 
was perhaps unacquainted with statis- 
tics, however deeply he might be versed 
in other politics, and perhaps derived his 
information from some other authority, 
but if the noble Lord was so ‘let in” op 
any authority, who could blame the Lan- 
cashire farmers for swallowing the bait on 
his? There could be no doubt in the minds 
of any one who knew the high character of 
the noble Lord, that in this matter he had 
been deceived ; that he himself had takeo 
in the little misconception about Tamboft 
and its productions ; and, indeed, the right 
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hon. Baronet opposite, he believed, was the 
first Member of the House who had shown 
himself labouring under so extraordinary 
adelusion ; but, at all events, it was not to 
be wondered at, that what the noble Lord 
had taken in, the poor farmers, too, should 
have swallowed. This was a mistake on 
the part of the noble Lord; but was some 
of the other evidence brought forward on 
the hustings and elsewhere among the 

e, against the late Government and 
ber budget, equally a mere matter of mis- 
take? In Lincolnshire, amung other coun- 
ties, had not one Gentleman after another 
assured the farmers that they themselves, 
wise people, living half the year in Lon- 
don knew everything that was going on, 
were as well acquainted with the future 
Premier's intentions as he was himself, and 
that the right hon. Baronet was not going 
to alter the Corn-laws a bit, and that were 
he to exhibit such a tendency for a single 
moment, they would throw all their 
weight jnto the scale against him and 
tum him out; yet these Gentlemen, 
who contented the mselves by supporting 
the Corn-laws by a ludicrous sham oppo- 
sition to the right hon. Baronet—these 
gentlemen, with pledges unredeemed, with 
promises violated—these gentlemen were 
among the Joudest in cheering the assur- 
ance that the late budget had heen con- 
demned at the late election. He meant 
20 personal disrespect to the han. Members 
for Ligcolnshire, but really Lincolnshire 
had of late held so prominent a part in the 
debates, that when one wanted to typify 
agriculture, he naturally said Lincoln- 
thire. Before the late budget was to be 
set down as really condemned, let it have 
a new trial, side by side, with the alterna- 
tive budget now proposed ; let the whole 
cage he laid before the country in its real 
bearing and extent, and it was a very great 
question whether the majority of constitu- 
encies would again spend their time and 
money on behalf of the persons and party 
whom they had recently favoured. But, 
for his own part, he had no sort of wish that 
this new trial should be had just yet. He 
would rather that the country should have 
more experience of the promises so fre- 
quently made and so suddenly falsified. 
He would not ask for a fair hearing for the 
old budget, nor did he think it could have 
one until it was seen who were the sup- 
porters of the new tariff—until it was 
known in what manuer the Poor-law 
Would be disposed of,—and until it was as- 
eettained how punctual the present Go- 
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vernment would prove in fulfilling the 
other hopes which had been held out, and 
the promises which had been made by its 
present supporters. Upon this point of the 
Poor-laws, however, he must do the Go- 
vernment the justice of saying, that he had 
seen no inclination on their part of shrink- 
ing or truckling on this subject ; their con- 
duct in this matter, more especially that of 
the right hon. Member for Dorchester, did 
them great honour. On what ground then 





did those who used the Poor-law on the 
hustings hope to find that the right hon. 
Baronet would prove more pliable upon 
that question? Would those who com- 
plained that the poor of this country were 
shut up in bastiles—that man and wife, 
parent and child, were separated—that all 
the laws of morality and religion were 
violated at the will of three devil-kin 

insist that such a state of things should 
continue, to preserve in power the best of 


| all possible Governments? When these 


questions, to which the attention of the 
country was now closely turned, were 
once decided, then, and then only, could a 
fair verdict be pronounced as to the merits 
of the two contending parties. In closing 
the observations which he addressed to the 
House, he would adopt the metaphor which 
had been already used by an hen. Gen- 
tleman opposite, and adhering to his 
legal illustration, conclude in a testamen- 
tary spirit. The hon. Member for Not- 
tinghamshire had entertained the House 
with a description of a will, which, ac- 
cording to him, the late Government 
left behind them; but thc will set forth 
by the hon. Gentleman was not the real 
will, it was a spurious one the hon. 
Gentleman had picked up in the street 
somewhere, in some corner. The will 
which the late Government left was 
made publicly, and promulgated in the 
face of the country. It ran somewhat 
thus: — My noble Friend, finding that 
his Ministerial existence was approaching 
to a close, called his friends around him, 
and through them spoke to the country 
thus :—‘‘ We are not exactly in a position 
uow to do as much for you as we could 
wish, but you will remember, that that 
is because we have done so much for you 
before. ‘To you, electors of England, we 
have given the elective franchise, which 
you have just used against us. To you, 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters of Eng- 
land, we have given religious equality 
and religious freedom. To you, negroes 








of oo Indies, we have given per- 
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sonal freedom.” [Some marks of dissent.] 
He thought he might claim those boons 
for the major part of the Ministry of which 
his noble Friend wasa Member. He might 
claim for the Liberal party the credit of 
these triumphs, owing solely to their ex- 
ertions, which they supported through 
years of opposition ; and when they suc- 
ceeded to political power and predomi- 
nance, the first use they made of it was to 
carry those measures. They might have 
said to the inhabitants of every town in 
Great Britain, “To you we gave the en- 
joyment of municipal privileges, and free- 
dom from the disgraceful corruptions of 
your corporations. We have one thing 
besides left to give you, and we intended 
to give it—commercial freedom, and the 
cheapening of the necessaries of . life.” 
They might, perhaps, have added, with a 
little self reproach, “ We ought to have 
provided for this before ; we are conscious 
that our neglect puts you in a less favour- 
able position to assert your rights; but 
we have done thus much—we have placed 

ou in a position to stand bravely up 
in defence of your just claims, and how- 
ever powerful the interests now arrayed 
against you, and however weakened our 
hands may be at present, be assured 
that the cause of truth, and justice, and 
national expediency, must triumph over 
every adverse interest.” They might fur- 
ther have added :—“ To this our last will 
and testament, we appoint as executors, 
those who have hitherto been our constant 
opponents ; to them we leave it, the first 
moment they acquire that power for which 
they have been so anxious to grapple with 
the prejudices which they have fomented, 
to carry out the policy which they have ob- 
structed ; and, above all, to vindicate the 
memory and character of those whom, 
through ten years of hostility, they have 
unsparingly, unceasingly, and unscrupu- 
lously defamed.” 

Mr. Borthwick was well aware that he 
owed an apology to the House for offering 
himself to their attention after the eloquent 
appeal which they had just heard, and not 
only at the late period of the debate, but at 
that late hour of the evening. Whatever 
might be the generosity of the late Govern- 
ment in bequeathing the legacy to which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who spoke 
last had alluded, it was quite evident that 
the heirs to which it had been left were 
not prepared to administer to it, and that 
those to whom its execution had been en- 
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trusted were not likely to take the duty of 
executors in a very kindly spirit. What. 
ever might be the merits or demerits of the 
plan which had been proposed by her Ma. 
jesty’s Ministers for supplying the deficien. 
cies in our finances, it was certain that the 
House and the country generally had _ pro. 
nounced a decided negative on the plan of 
the noble Lord opposite. Now the real 
question for consideration was not how the 
financial difficulties under which we suffer 
had been produced, but what were the means 
by which we were to extricate ourselves from 
them, and it was of little importance to 
those upon whom the duty had fallen 
whether those difficulties arose from the 
mismanagement of the late Government or 
from want of forethought upon the part of 
those who had preceded them. It was 
enough to know that grave deficiencies, 
the heavy accumulation of years now re. 
quired to be made good. The business of 
the House was, therefore, to inquire how 
those deficiencies could be best supplied con- 
sistently with safety to the country and 
justice to all parties concerned. In re- 
ference to an observation which had been 
made with respect to the affairs of India, 
as connected with our financial difficulties, 
he should observe that it was not for him 
to inquire whether the right hon. Baronet 
had specially conceived the case of India 
when he was framing his measure. It 
was enough for him to know that the affairs 
of India were at that moment such as to 
require that our financial means should be 
immediately strengthened. It had been 
stated that there ought to be a distinction 
made between the financial loss which would 
result from the occurrences in the East and 
the loss of human life that had resulted. 
God forbid he should institute any compa- 
rison between things so essentially and 
widely distinct. But it ought to be recal- 
lected that we did not know to what extent 
the financial deficiencies might be increased 
in consequence of those occurrences, for 8 
great deal would depend upon their moral 
effect in India. It was upon that moral effect 
that it would depend whether the additional 
financial loss would be great or small, but 
whatever might be our ultimate financial 
loss, there could be no doubt that formi- 
dable danger threatened us in that quar- 
ter, which if not speedily and vigorously 
checked, might eventually lead to the loss 
of that mighty empire. When it had been 
urged on that House that British arms bad 
never before suffered such a defeat, it was 
stated, in answer, that something like 4 
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similar disaster had occurred during the 
war in America. Yes, but he (Mr. Borth- 
wick) would ask, did they not lose America 
shortly after that disaster? Did they wish 
to preserve India? Then it was neccssary 
to convince those upon whom those occur- 
rences might have a moral effect, that Bri- 
tish valour was indomitable, and could not 
be overcome, and that British policy was 
just and could not be out-manceuvred. If 
it were necessary to increase the number 
of troops in India and China, was it not 
also necessary to increase the means by 
replenishing our Exchequer? Whatever 
might be said by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who spoke last as to the course 
which hon. Members who supported the 
measure of the right hon. Baronet had 
adopted, he (Mr. Borthwick) could say for 
himself that he had been sent to that 
House by his constituency without being 
bound by any special pledge or ties as to his 
conduct in that House, and he should tlere- 
fore always give his most mature considera- 
tion to any proposal for the improvement 
of the country, without reference to what 
minister brought it forward. He was of 
opinion that the measures which the right 
hon. Baronet had proposed ought to be 
taken as a whole; and that, in viewing 
his exertions to supply the existing defi- 
ciencies, they ought to look upon his po- 
licy as calculated not to affect a tempo- 
rary deficiency alone, bnt also to affect 
the ultimate fortunes of this great coun- 
try. It was customary to hear it stated 
in that House that great distress existed 
amongst the commercial community, and 
that that distress had been created by the 
Corn-laws. But when hon. Members 
made statements of this kind, did they for- 
get what changes and what social revo- 
lutions had taken place in great empires? 
The Peninsula at one time consumed 
14,000,000/. of our manufactures annually, 
and never less than 8,000,000/. The revo- 
lutions that had taken place in the Peniu- 
sula prevented them from being consumers 
of the manufactures of this country to the 
extent of fifties for each precedent thou- 
sand. [Interruption.] He threw himself 
upon the indulgence of the House. He 
knew the inconvenience of the hour, but 
he was compelled by imperative duty to 
entreat the patience of the House. He had 

r every successive night and hour of the 
debate sought in vain for the Speaker's eye, 
and he was sure the House would now 
permit him to proceed with the few obser- 
vations he had to offer in explanation of 
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his vote. [Cries of “ Go on,” and of “ Di- 
vide,” and of “ Adjourn.”] If he found he 
could not proceed, he must beg leave to 
move that the debate be now adjourned. 
[ Cries of “ Go on,” and of “ Divide,” and 
of ‘ Adjourn.”| Those causes which he 
had enumerated were some of the causes 
of the commercial distress and not the Corn- 
laws. [ Renewed interruption.] As he found 
that certain hon. Members were determined 
to interrupt the proceedings, he would 
now move that the debate be adjourned. 
[Cries of “ Divide,” “ Bar,” “ Adjourn.”} 

The Speaker: Am I to understand that 
the hon. Member moves the adjournment 
of the debate? 

Mr. Borthwick said he was in the hands 
of the House. [Cries of ‘Go on.”] He 
did not wish on the one hand to force 
himself on the House against its will, but 
on the other hand he would not consent to 
suppress the arguments which he was pre- 
pared to bring forward. He would, there- 
fore, move the adjournment of the debate, 
unless the House would give him a hear- 
ing. [Cries of “Spoke,” “ Divide,” and 
interruption. | 

The Speaker then put the question of 
adjournment, and the gallery was cleared 
for a division, but the hon. Member was 
called on to proceed. 

Mr. Borthwick confessed he was sur 
prised at the quarter from which these in- 
terruptions proceeded. For they did not 
come from hon. Gentlemen opposite, but 
from those around him, who with this sig- 
nal ingratitude met the steady services of 
years in that cause which they pretended 
to have at heart, but did not understand ; 
they seemed to be careless of the distinc- 
tion conferred upon them by the noble 
Lord opposite of having heads composed of 
the thick clay which they imagined they 
could protect. They might proceed in this 
conduct, unworthy of them in that House 
and of any but them out of it; they might 
violate courtesy, decency, and gratitude in 
safety, for they could not affect any vote 
he would give in that House. He had 
placed himself in ungenerous hands, but 
he had proved for years that his conduct 
was based upon principles more stable than 
the approbation or disapprobation of any 
party; and he trusted, so long as he had 
a seat in that House, he would continue 
to act upon the same principles. He could 
not avoid viewing with some jealousy the 
measure which had been submitted to the 
House by the right hon. Baronet. If the 
circumstances of the country obliged the 
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right hon. Baronet to call for an Income- 
tax, not of 3 but of 30 per cent., there 
was no amount of sacrifice which the coun- 
try was not prepared to submit to when 
its hotiour, and those great interests of 
humanity which were involved in its ho- 
nour, called for that sacrifice. He be- 
lieved the right hon. Baronet would ob- 
tain most readily the amount of income 
which he required. But he could not look 
upon the Income-tax or the tariff which the 
right hon. Baronet had proposed without 
viewing them in connexion with the speech 
which he had addressed to his constituents 
at Tamworth, and through them to the 
country. In that speech the right hon. 
Baronet stated that he saw in 1830, in 
consequence of events in France, the ne- 
cessity of forming a great party in this 
country, which should be made up of mo- 
derate men of all parties—that it should 
contain sufficient Conservative spirit to 
maintain the great institutions of the coun- 
try, but that it should also contain suffici- 
ent liberality of sentiment to keep pace 
with the spirit and necessities of the times. 
This spirit had been greatly changed in its 
character and urgency by continental 
changes. We were now in a peace of five 
and twenty years, but it has been and is a 


yeere of feverish and troubled excitement, 
ike the uneasy slumbers of one on whose 
senses press the changing forms of some 


horrid incubus. In that time the greatest 
thrones had heen upset, the most ancient 
lines of royalty changed. France, Spain, 
Portugal and Holland had felt the effects 
of this spirit, yet in some sort the right 
hon, Baronet seemed to wish that England 
—aye England, who had crushed mightier 
revolutions than that of 1830 without 
yielding to their influence, should in a 
greater or less degree adopt the current 
of change. He for one could not avoid 
looking with jealousy to any party hav- 
ing in its formation any portion, how- 
ever little of that spirit of change. Since 
the revolutions of France in 1830, Portu- 
gal, and subsequently Spain, had been re- 
volutionized. This was a great cause of 
the commercial distress of this country, as 
our manufacturers were deprived of those 
markets for their commodities which they 
had heretofore enjoyed. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport was of opinion that if the 
Corn-laws were done away with altoge- 
ther, the effect would be to cheapen the 
poor man’s loaf. But he did not see how, 
according to the argument of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, that could happen. 
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The argument used on the part of thé rma. 
nufacturers was, that they would be eiia- 
bled to compete on better terms with fu. 
reigners if the Corn-laws were repealed, 
How could this result follow from thie re 
peal of the Corn-laws, unless by lowering 
wages, and if wages were reduced, where 
would be the advantage to the operative? 
He felt that agriculture was the base on 
which rested the stability of their throiie 
and their constitution. It was therefore 
that he looked with jealousy on these pro- 
positions of the right hon. Baronet. The 
measures were, however, 6f a magnituile 
proportioned to the magnitude of existing 
evils, and had this great recommendation 
—that they were calculated to give present 
and immediate relief. All the other plaiié 
that had been proposed were inadequate, 
They might goon increasing the deficiency 
for a while, but that would only lead to 
still more inextricable embarrassments. 
For these reasons he should, on the whole 
view of the case, vote with the right hon. 
Baronet, though he was not unaware that 
his proposals contained many evils in detail. 
What had occurred that night wold 
prove that his vote was an indepeiident 
one, as it ever should be while he con- 
tinued to hold a seat in that House. 

Mr. W. Aldam moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

The question having been put, 

Sir R. Peel said: Sir, I do not mean 
to resist the hon. Gentleman’s motion for 
adjournment, but [ must express my re- 
gret that the House does not feel itself in 
a situation to pronounce to-night on the 
report on the resolutions, There havé 
already been four nights’ debate on the 
resolutions, and three I believe on the re- 
port. Regretting, then, as I do, that we 
are not to come to a decision to-night, I 
do hope that, by to-morrow night, the 
House will feel that there has been suffi- 
cient debating on the subject. I wish, as 
soon as possible to bring in the bill, in 
order that I may be able to submit to the 
House the propositions with respect to the 
tariff. The House will feel that, consi 
dering the connection between the In- 
come-tax and the tariff, the remissions in 
taxation which are to be proposed, an 
the relaxation in the taxes on raw mate- 
rials and elements of manufactures, I can- 
not well bring on the tariff until there 18 
some understanding whether or not it will 
pass the Income-tax. The matter doés 
not rest with me. I regret the uicertainty 
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that must exist pending the discussion of 
these measures. It would, of course, be 
impossible to expect that a decision would 
be come to with undue precipitancy ; but 
] must reiterate my hope that, after eight 
nights’ debate previous to the bringing in 
of the bill, it will be considered that the 
subject has been sufficiently discussed. 
I hope, too, that under the peculiar cir- 
eumstances of this proposition, and it 
being desirable that it should be proceeded 
with as little interruption as possible—I 
hope; I say, that their sense of the public 
cotvenienee will induce hon. Gentlemen 

ite who have motions for to-morrow, 
to have the goodness to allow precedence 
to the renewal of this debate. This re- 
quest, I do think, is not an unreasonable 
one, considering that the present is an 
in limine proceeding essential to the in- 
troduction of the bill. It is, therefore, to 
be hoped that hon. Gentlemen will per- 
mit it to be resumed at an early period of 
the evening, in order that it may be 
brought to a conclusion to-morrow night. 
This must depend on the course pursued 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, but I hope 
that even those who are most strenuously 
opposed to the measure, and the noble 
Lord himself, will think that this request 
is only fair. 

Mr Masterman felt it to be a grievous 
disappointment on the present occasion, 
to be forced to depart without the House 
having come to a division. He had the 
honour of being one of the representatives 
of the City of London, and it was his duty 
to state that his constituents felt it to be a 
great grievance that the House did not 
come to some conclusion upon the subject 
under its notice. He had the honour of 
representing in part the commercial in- 
terests of the great city for which he was 
a Member, and he must say that the stag- 
nation which existed in commerce was 
such that, if hon. Members were aware of 
the inconvenience it caused, they would 
not hesitate about continuing the debate 
to a still later hour than that which they 
had then arrived at. He was sorry to in- 
trude upon the House, but he could not 
leave it without expressing his conviction 
that its separation, night after night, 
Without a division, was most detrimental 
to the commercial interests of the country. 

Sit Walter James concurred with the 
hon Gentleman, the Member for the City 
of London; in what he had just stated. The 
delay which had been experienced in pro- 
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ceeding with the measure before the House 
had been deeply felt by the commercial 
world. He would remind the House of 
the season of the year. It was spring— 
the period at which great merchants were 
sending vessels to all parts of the world. 
Hon. Gentlemen could have little idea of 
the extent of the injury inflicted upon the 
wealthier of the commercial classes by thé 
delay which was taking place in the pro- 
gress of commercial jegislation, and he 
would remind hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who profess to feel such interest in the 
cause of the poor, that it was impossible 
that the depression felt in commerce did 
not extend to all classes of the community. 

Lord John Russell also regretted that 
the debate had not been brought to a 
close; but although he was fully sensible 
of the inconvenience its protraction might 
have the effect of occasioning, yet still he 
could not but expect that upon a great 
question like the present many hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had not yet spoken should 
still be anxious to deliver their opinions. 
He felt, however, great confidence that 
the debate would close to-morrow—at 
least in so far as his resolutions were con- 
cerned. Of course, he was not awate of 
the intentions of other hon. Members who 
had notices of motion on the paper; but 
he trusted, that every facility would be 
given by those hon. Gentlemen to the 
House pronouncing its decision to-morrow 
night. The hon. Member for Liskeard 
made an able speech, and if a Minister 
had replied to it that would probably have 
conduced to bring about a division. 

Mr. M. Philips said, that the country 
had waited with the utmost anxiety for 
the measures of the Government for five 
dreary months, Now, that an Income- 
tax was proposed as a means for obviating 
the difficulties of the country, instead of 
the measures brought forward by the late 
Government last year, Members on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House could 
not make up their minds to accede to it 
with so much alacrity as hon, Gentlemen 
opposite, who had thrown themselves into 
the arms of the right hon. Baronet. 

Sir R. Peel was not aware that he had 
said anything to justify the tone of the 
hon. Member who spoke last. If the 
hon. Member could be aware of the num- 
ber of communications which he received 
complaining of the slow progress which 
was made with the measures introduced 
by the Government, he would not be sur- 
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prised at the anxiety which he manifested 
upon the subject. He thought the House 
was justified in taking ample time to con- 
sider this particular measure, but he must 
confess he thought it was hardly fair to 
the country that the efficient debating 
should be limited to about two hours. 
When he moved the Order of the Day 
for resuming the debate, at half-past 
eight o’clock that evening, there were 
only forty-eight Members in the House. 
He admitted, that there were as many on 
one side of the House as the other. How- 


ever, he thought it would be more satis- 
factory to the country, if instead of these 
repeated adjournments, they were to pro- 
ceed with a debate in good earnest, and 
then divide. 

Debate adjourned. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 13, 1842. 


Minutes.) Bits. Private.—2° Great North of Eng- 
land (Clarence and Hartlepool Junction) Railway (No. 1); 
Sudbury Improvement. 

Reported.—Wakeyhill Inclosure; Saundersfoot Harbour; 
Saundersfoot Railway. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. S. Crawford, from Bir- 
mingham, for the Adoption of Universal Suffrage.— By 
Mr. Pusey, from the Farmers attending Abingdon Mar- 
ket, from Benington, Deskford, Cullen, and other places, 
against the Importation of Foreign Cattle and Meat.— 
From Glanely, and Lhancho Errigle, against the present 
System of Education (Ireland).—From Darlington, 
against any further Grant to Maynooth College.—From 
Oxford, against any Reduction of the Duty on the Im- 
portation of Leather, and Boots and Shoes.—From Cork, 
for the Discouragement of Idolatry in India.—From 
Northampton, in favour of the Government proposed 
Financial Schemes.—From Preston, and Bolton-le-Moors, 
for the Repeal of the Union with Ireland.—From Dublin, 
against the Reduction of the Duty on Salted Provisions. 
—From the Chamber of Commerce at Hull, for the Li- 
mitation of the Size of Wood allowed to be Imported, 
and against any Export Duty on Coals consumed by Bri- 
tish Steam Vessels on their Voyage to and from Foreign 
Ports.—From Stratton, complaining of Abnses in the 
Stratton Charities.—From J. Rawlins, against the Build- 
ings’ Regulation (No. 2) Bill. 


WAKEFIELD CommitTEE—Mr. 
Banxkes.] Anhon. Member acquainted 
the House that Mr. G. Bankes, who was 
yesterday committed to the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-Armsfor non-attendance when 
the Wakefield Election Committee was 
called over for the purpose of being sworn, 
was confined to his bed by indisposition, 
and a medical gentleman was in attendance 
to give evidence to that effect. 

Mr. Jackson (Mr. Bankes’s medical 
attendant) was called to the bar, and 
stated that he had seen Mr, Bankes that 
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morning, and found him labouring under 
a bilious attack, attended with fever, 
Mr. Bankes was too ill to attend to his 
duty in the House of Commons. He 
thought that Mr, Bankes would not be 
able to attend for four or five days. Mr, 
Bankes told him that he had been unwell 
for about ten days. 

Lord G. Somerset said, that considering 
the evidence given by the medical gen. 
tleman, he thought he should not be 
deemed to encourage the non-attendance 
of Members struck for election committees 
if he moved that Mr. G. Bankes be dis- 
charged from the custody of the Sergeant. 
at-Arms without payment of fees. 

Sir G. Grey did not mean to make the 
slightest objection to the motion, but he 
thought it would be very desirable, when 
any hon. Member was in such a state of 
health as to prevent his attendance, that 
he should get some Friend to apply to 
the House for leave of absence. 

An hon. Member observed, that though 
he would not object to the present 
motion, he thought that in other cases 
some strong notice ought to be taken by 
the House of the absence of a Member, 
unless it was satisfactorily explained. 
Parties were put to enormous expenses 
by the absence of Members struck for 
election committees. 

Mr. Barnard trusted that no Member 
who had been ill for ten days would be 
discharged without payment of fees, for 
he ought to have informed the House of 
his illness, 

Lord G. Somerset said, he had been 
informed that it was Mr. G. Bankes’s 
intention to be in the House last Monday, 
and that his illness was aggravated by 
travelling to town for that purpose. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that if it had 
been Mr. Baukes’s intention to attend, 
and if he was prevented by illness, it 
would be too hard to make him pay his 
fees; but he hoped it would not go forth 
that the House was disposed to deal 
lightly with these offences, and to accept 
light and trivial excuses for non-atten« 
dance. 

The motion “ That Mr. G. Bankes be 
discharged from the custody of the Ser. 
geant-at-Arms without payment of fees 
was agreed to. . 

The Members of the Wakefield Election 
Committee were discharged from further 
attendance, in consequence of Mr. Bankes 
absence, and the Petitions and Lists te 
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ferred back to the General Committee of 
Elections. 


Tue Tarirr—TimBer.] Sir H. Doug- 
las wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, whether there was any objection 
or any difficulty in obtaining the infor- 
mation required in the notice of motion 
which he had given on the 12th instant, 
fora return of foreign wood entered for 
home consumption in the year ending the 
5th day of January, 1842, classifying 
each article according to the existing 
tariff, stating quantities, rates of duty, 
and amounts of duty received thereon, 
respectively; also the mode by which 
each article classed by tale has been 
computed into loads, so as to arrive at an 
average rate of 41s. per load; and he 
wished also to ask whether all descriptions 
of wood were included in the calculation, 
so as to materially affect the average. 

Mr. Gladstone said, in answer to the 
question of the hon. Member, it was right 
to say that there was no objection what- 
ever on the part of the Government to 
the production of a return of the descrip- 
tion asked for, unless he might call an 


objection the fact of its being impractic- 


able. It was not in the power of the 
revenue department, which took cogni- 
zance of timber imported from abroad 
during the last year only with reference 
to certain lengths and dimensions, so to 
take the measure of it as to compute with 
accuracy the cubical contents of timber 
so imported. He believed that what was 
stated by his right hon. Friend was, that 
the actual average duty levied on woods 
of all kinds was between 41s. and 42s. 
a load; but that was a computation 
necessarily unofficial, and rested on the 
statement of persons connected with the 
trade. There was, however, very little 
doubt of the fact, that the average of 
wood from the Baltic, so far as it was 
calculated cubically, paid somewhere 
about 42s. per load. As to the latter 
part of the question, he had no doubt that 
inferior descriptions of wood were included 
mm that average, and the effect of that 
was to lower the average. by a sum of 
about 3s, When the proposition was 
made by his right hon. Friend, it was 
first proposed to tax timber and deals in 
two classes, and, as he stated in his 
speech, lathwood was to be rated at 20s. 
per load; but it was found that with 
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respect to certain classes of wood it would 
be impracticable, except with the greatest 
inconvenience, to take the duty in the 
way proposed; and, therefore, in revising 
the tariff, the smaller classes of wood had 
been placed by themselves under a diffe- 
rent heading of duty, which would be 
found to be considerably lower than that 
proposed by his right hon. Friend, whilst 
in deals and sawn woods in general the 
duty had been raised from 35s. to 38s. 
Subject at an end. 


Great Mariow Etection.] Mr. 
T. Duncombe, in rising to move, according 
to the notice he had given, that Richard 
Gibbons be called to the bar, reprimanded 
by Mr. Speaker, and discharged, hoped 
he might be allowed to present a petition 
which he had received that morning, and 
which was signed by several respectable 
individuals acquainted with Mr. Gibbons, 
The petitioners were inhabitants of Great 
Marlow and its neighbourhood, and they 
stated that they had known Mr. Gibbons 
for several years; that they believed him 
to be a person totally incapable of com- 
mitting perjury, or giving false testimony 
in order to mislead any committee of 
that House, and praying the House to 
treat him with leniency, and take into 
consideration the motion he was about to 
make. The petition was signed by Sir 
G. Nugent, the Rev. A. Clayton, Mr. 
Hickman, Sir C. East, Sir W. Clayton, 
Mr. Scott Murray, the hon. Member for 
the county of Bucks, and others. He 
would only preface what he had to say in 
mitigation of the error Mr. Gibbons had 
committed by stating, that he had no per- 
sonal acquaintance with that individual, 
and that, were he not satisfied from the 
representations of Gentlemen who knew 
him, confirmed as they were by those per- 
sons who had signed this petition, he 
should not have considered the station in 
life which Mr. Gibbons filled, or his being 
a wealthy man, but should at once have 
refused to advocate his cause; because 
he thought that a person holding such 
a position in society as Mr. Gibbons, 
ought to suffer for such an offence a pu- 
nishment ten times more severe than an 
individual in a humbler station of life. 
He was, however, convinced that the 
individual in question did not intend to 
give false testimony to the committee, and 
had no intention thereby to pervert the 
ends of justice. Mr, Gibbons stated in 
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his petition that he was called before the 
committee on Tuesday, the Sth of April, 
to give evidence with regard to the vote 
6f @ person named Charles Gibbons, and 
that, having given his evidence, he was 
subjected to a severe cross-examination by 
the colnéel for the petitioners, atid in the 
course of it was incidentally examined on 
tatters relative to the canvass of other 
Voters not material to the issue then before 
the cofimittee. Ic appeared that the vote of 
Charles Gibbons was disposed of, and this 
individual was then examined with reference 
te the caivass of two voters named Pusey 
aiid Povey; and whatever evidence he 
gave relative to them was not material to 
the question then before the committee. 
Very little attention was apparently paid 
by the comthittee or the counsel on eithet 
side to his evidence as to those two voters; 
but on the Thursday following he was 
again summoned to give evidence on the 
vote of Povey, by the agent of the peti- 
tioners; and not, as misstated in the pro- 
ceedings of the committee, by the agent 
of Sir W. Clayton. That made a material 


difference, for the House would remark 
that if he had been aware of having given 
atiy false testimony, it was not very likely 


that this individual would have almost 
volunteered to be called again, when his 
perjury might be so satisfactorily proved. 
On the Thursday, then, he went before 
the committee, and stated that Povey had 
been eanvassed by him, which was con- 
trary to his former statement on the 
Tuesday. He said in his petition that he 
Was unused to examination in a court of 
justice, and that in his examination he was 
further confused between the names of 
Povey and Pusey. He admitted that his 
two statements were contradictory, but 
denied that he had made them with any 
dishonest or corrupt intent wilfully to 
mislead the House or defeat the ends of 
justice. He then in his petition expressed 
his deep regret and contrition for his said 
error and offence, and prayed the House 
to deal leniently with him. He would 
fot trouble the House with the mass of 
evidence all relating to the examination 
of this unfortunate witness, but if hon. 
Membets read the examination in ehief, 
and the cross-éxamination of Mr. Gibbons, 
they would be surprised to see the kind of 
ordeal to which he had been subjected. 
It was sufficient to confuse any man: 
If a person in Mr, Gibbons’s position in 
life had given false evidence to mislead 
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the committee, merely sentencing him to 
Newgate would not be sufficient, but the 
Attorney-general should be instructed to 
prosecute him for perjury. But he would 
just read one question that was put to 
him on the last day when his attention 
was ealled to the conflieting statements he 
had made. The hon. Member was then 
proceeding to read from the evidence, when 

The Speaker said, the hon. Member 
could not read evidence which was not 
yet before the House, 

Mr. Duncombe: Well, he eould only 
say, that this witness was examined and 
badgered for an hour and a half by the 
counsel; and what occurred, as far as he 
could recolleet, on that occasion was 
this, that when he was asked, “ Is thata 
true answer? Do you admit that that 
conflicts with what you stated on a formet 
day?” he said, “ This is a true answer, 
and if I stated to the contrary of that on 
a former day, I must have been misunder- 
stood and misrepresented.” The room 
was then cleared, and the committee 
immediately, without giving any notice to 
the witness, came to the resolution which 
was stated to the House by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for South Devon- 
shire, viz.— 

“That in the opinion of this committeé 
Richard Gibbons has been guilty of wilfully 
giving false evidence in his examination before 
them; that the chairman do, by warrant 
under his hand, commit the said Richard Gib« 
bons to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to await the pleasure of the House.” 


In his (Mr. Duncombe’s) opinion it was 
unjust toward this individual, that the 
committee should have come to such 4 
resolution without giving him any oppor- 
tunity of explaining that which he believed 
he would satisfactorily have explained if. 
he had been cailed before them. He found 
by the act passed last year by the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel) that if any 
witness before such a committee should 
give false testimony or prevaricate; the 
chairman might commit him to the eus- 
tody of the Sergeant-at-Arms; but he 
must say, the committee seemed to have 
gone too far in saying that this witness 
was guilty of wilfully giving false evidence. 
That might have been their opinion, but 
before they condemned the man, they 
ought to have heard him once more if 
explanation of the statements he had 
made. He believed that the witness was 
never more astonished than when, upom 
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leaving the room, he was immediately 
laid hold of by the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
brought to the bar of this House, and sent 
instanter to, Newgate ; and yet, not to that 
moment had he been allowed any oppor- 
tunity of explaining his answers to the 
House. On the part of this individual, 
he offered this explanation. The House 
would deal with him as they thought 
ptoper; but as he confessed that he was 
in érror, and stated that he had no in- 
tention to defeat the ends of justice, he 
should move that he be brought to the 
bat, reprimanded by Mr. Speaker, and 
discharged. 

Sir J. Y. Buller was very sorry that he 
could not concur in the motion of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, recommend- 
ing this person to the lénient considera- 
tion of the House : and he took that course 
from the strong conviction upon his own 
mind, and the mind of every other mem- 
ber of the committee, that this gentleman, 
respectable though he might be, as was 
attésted by those persons who signed the 
petition in his favour, not only gave evi- 
dence incorrect in truth, but gave it wil- 
fully. Mr. Gibbons sheltered himself by 
saying, that he was excessively confused 
at the time he made the statement in 
question, but he would call the attention 
of the House to the fact, that when Mr. 
Gibbons gave that evidence on the 5th of 
April, it was at a period when he was 
perfectly cool and collected, and not at a 
time when he was ordered by the com- 
mittee to be brought before them forth- 
with; and one of the strongest circum- 
stances that weighed with the committee 
was, that when he was called itt on the 
second occasion he contradicted the whole 
of his forther evidence. No man who 
went before a committee determined to 
Speak the truth need be afraid; there was 
but one way of telling the truth, and what 
was the truth on Tuesday was the truth 
on Thursday. With regard to his being 
confused, by béing taken on another part 
of the evidence, as to the votes of Povey 
and Pusey, fe must say, that there ap- 
peared ho confusion in the witness’s man- 
ner when he was asked the question on 
the Tuesday. No one could help regret- 
ting to find a person in Mr. Gibbons’s 
ee guilty of giving incorrect evidence. 

hen such a petition as this was presented 


in his favour he must be supposed to be a 
respectable man, ahd it must, therefore, 
bea tiatter of pain to the committee to 
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be obliged to say, that he had wilfully 
given false evidence. With regard to the 
word “wilful” in the résolution of the 
committee, it might perhaps be a little too 
strong anexpression. All that they meant 
to express was, that Mr. Gibbons did, to 
a certain extent, know that he was not 
speaking thé exact truth beforé thé com- 
mittee ; and such certainly was the itn pres- 
sion on his mind. It would not perhaps 
be well for any other than a legal Meniber 
to recommend the indictment of this indi- 
vidual for perjury; but certainly that 
punishment which he had hitherto received 
was utterly inadequate. This was the 
first case of so serious a nature which had 
occurred; and, therefore, the House was 
required to make an example. Sorry, 
therefore, as he was to take any cotirse 
savouring of severity, his sense of duty 
constrained him on this occasion to adoptit. 

Mr. Cowper as a member of the com- 
mittee felt bound to declare his concwt- 
rencé in the opinion just expressed; he 
could not conceal from himself the coit= 
viction that the person in question had 
most deliberately spoken falsely, and, 
painful as it was to apply to any person 
the term “ perjured,” he could not avoid 
applying itin the present case. Nor wasit 
possible to forget, that however this indi- 
vidual’s case might excite commiseration, 
it admitted of no palliation, for his tir- 
cumstances had been such as to leave him 
under no temptation to commit so serious 
an offence. Confinement for so short a 
tine as one week could by no one be 
deeined an adequate punishment for such 
acase. It was a question with him whe- 
ther the individual ought not to be prose- 
cuted fot perjury. This was a point, 
however, which could not be decided 
until the evidence had been printed. 

Sir W. Heathcote, as another mémber 
of the committee, begged to state, that 
the false evidence had consisted in direct 
contradiction, upon a long series of ques- 
tions, most deliberately answered; and 
the offence had bee aggtavaied by the 
petition presented. 

Mr. Labouchere placed confidence it 
the declarations of the hon. Gentlemen 
who had been on the committee: who 
had had better opportunities of forming a 
just decision as to the nature of the évi: 
dence given before theth than could any 
other members possess. 

Mr. Childers confitined the statémeiits 
made by other members of the cominittee, 
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Sir R. Peel concurred in relying ov the 
declarations of the hon. Members who 
had been on the committee—who had 
joined in characterising this person’s evi- 
dence as wilfully false. Though the evi- 
dence ought to be printed, yet other hon. 
Members would, even then, be unable to 
arrive at so just a conclusion as were those 
hon. Members who had been on the com- 
mittee. As to this person’s being respect- 
able in station, that instead of an excuse 
or mitigation, was a great aggravation of 
the crime. 

Mr. O'Connell agreed entirely with the 
right hon, Baronet. There was only one 
conceivable supposition in this man’s 
favour,—that as he had declared on one 
day a long series of facts to be false, 
which he had just a day or two before 
declared to be true, there must be some 
affection of his intellect, and that positive 
fatuity, if not something worse, had been 
the cause of his conduct. However, the 
partisanship of electioneering was too often 
quite reckless, and that might have been 
the case here. As to liberating him, it 
was quite out of the question, of course; 
but he could not remain for ever in cus- 
tody; and the best course would be to 
print the evidence. 

Mr. T. Duncombe emphatically dis- 
claimed the idea that the respectable situa- 
tion in life of this individual at all mitiga- 
ted—on the contrary, it aggravated his 
offence. But perhaps the hon, and learned 
Solicitor-general, to whom the evidence 
had been submitted, would state whether 
it was sufficient to ground an indictment 
for perjury on; seeing that, if such were 
the case, the proper course would be, in- 
stead of keeping the man in custody, to 
cman him at once. He had brought 
orward the case solely at the instigation 
of the hon, Gentlemen who had declared 
their favourable opinion of the individual 
in question. Of course, in deference to 
the general feeling of the House, he should 
withdraw the motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Sir J. Y. Buller moved that the minutes 
of proceedings and evidence taken before 
the Great Marlow Election Committee be 
laid before the House. 

The Solicitor- General said, the evidence 
had only just been delivered to him, and 
he had not had an opportunity of looking 
at it. But he begged it to be understood 
that the question was whether the allega- 
tions had been material in the case; if 
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not, no indictment for perjury could be 
maintained ; yet, he need not say, evi 
dence might, under such circumstances, 
be deserving, from its falsity, of the punish- 
ment of that House. 

Motion agreed to. 


Lorp Mayor or Dusuitn.] Mr. W. 
S. O’Brien begged to ask the right hon, 
Baronet at the head of the Government, 
if it were intended to offer to the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin an honour similar to 
that which it had been intimated was to be 
conferred on the Lord Mayor of London, 
in consequence of the auspicious birth of 
the royal heir. He owed, perhaps, an 
apology to the hon. Member for Dublin 
for putting such a question without having 
mentioned it to him, but the question was 
one, not of individual, but of public inte- 
rest; and the more so, inasmuch as it 
would be felt that no considerations of po- 
litical or personal animosity ought to pre- 
vent the adherence to an old established 
usage, especially as it did so happen that 
the present was the first Catholic Lord 
Mayor of Dublin. 

Sir R. Peel: I hope the House will 
not think me at all disrespectful to them, 
or to the hon. Member, if I must, in- 
fluenced by a sense of public duty, posi- 
tively decline answering any such question, 
as to the advice which I may deem it right 
to give to the Crown on the disposal of 
civil honours. 


Foreign Fisu.] Captain Pechell, 
with reference to the introduction of fish 
into the British markets caught by foreign 
fishermen, and sent to this country in car- 
rier boats, wished to inquire from the right 
hon. Baronet whether any reciprocity as to 
the trade in fish had been secured to our 
fishermen; in short. whether our fisher- 
men were able to send fish to Holland 
and France. 

Sir R. Peel said, he should not throw 
any obstacles in the way of the introduc- 
tion of foreign fish. The difficulties 
which were found in the importation of it 
did not arise from any objection to letting 
foreign-caught fish enter into competition 
with that caught by our own countrymen, 
but on a totally different ground. The 
object in view was to prevent smuggling, 
which would be carried on extensively if 
fish were to be introduced otherwise than 
in trading vessels. It was well known 
that abundance of foreign-caught fish was 
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tobe had in the English markets. As to 
the matter of reciprocity, he certainly 
could not consent to postpone public mea- 
sures till he obtained permission for the 
fishermen of Brighton and other places 
along our coast to send their fish to France 
and Holland. 


Income Tax—Report—ApDJouRNED 
DuBaTE.}] The Order of the day for re- 
suming the debate having been read, 

Mr. Aldam said, I can assure the 
House, that, in moving the adjournment 
last night, I was not guided by the wish 
to offer a factious opposition to the mea- 
sures proposed by Government. My sole 
reason was, that several Members on this 
side of the House, representing important 
constituencies, and entitled to be heard, 
and even called upon to speak upon a 
question of the magnitude of that now 
before us, have not yet addressed the 
House. And when it is recollected that 
the debate on the Income-tax last night 
commenced at so late an hour as half- 
past eight, and that three Members only 
on each side of the House had the oppor- 
tunity of speaking, and how great was the 
impatience of the House after twelve 
o'clock, it will be conceded that it was 
not unreasonable to ask for another night’s 
debate. Hon. Members on the other 
side of the House have spoken of the 
feeling of the country, of the petitions 
with 20,000 signatures in favour of the 
measures proposed, and of hole-and-corner 
meetings against them. I did not employ 
the Easter recess in agitation, as has been 
insinuated of hon. Members on this side ; 
but a meeting was held in the borough 
which I have the honour to represent,—a 
meeting, to the getting up of which I was 
no party, but which [ was specially re- 
quested to attend, to which the electors 
generally were invited,—of which ample 
notice was given,—held in the room 
where important public meetings are 
usually held,—and presided over by the 
chief magistrate. Many persons of the 
first respectability were present, and large 
numbers of clothiers, artisans, and small 
tradesmen, not personally or immediately 
interested in the proposed impost. I 
may say a unanimous opinion against the 
Income-tax appeared to be felt, and reso- 
lutions condemnatory of it were carried 
by a large majority. It is felt in com- 
mercial towns that it is unjust to tax the 
hard-earned produce of industry on the 
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same footing as the income of realised 
property, annually received without toil 
and without risk. It is felt, too, that the 
real burden of the Income-tax, a Govern- 
ment inquiry into men’s private affairs, 
falls exclusively upon the trading classes, 
Instead of indulging in general declama- 
tion against the inquisitorial operations of 
an Income-tax, I will ask the permission 
of the House to read a few questions, 
addressed to the parties in a mercantile 
firm by commissioners under the former 
Income-tax. These questions were read 
at the meeting of which I have spoken, 
from papers in the possession of a gen- 
tleman who had given much attention to 
the working of the former law. [The hon. 
Member read the following questions in a 
paper read by Mr. Tottie at the meeting 
at Leeds :} 


“ How did the increase arise in the sums of 
money employed by you in your trade in the 
year ending 5th of April, 1810; and whence 
did the decrease arise therein for the year 
ending 5th April, 1811? 

‘“* What was the amount of your stock in 
hand, including book debts and all your part- 
nership effects, in the several years 1808, 1809, 
1810, and ending 5th April, 1811, distin- 
guishing the amount, therefore, in each year? 

‘« What was the amount of excise duties paid 
by you in your trade in gach of the above- 
mentioned years, distinguishing the amount 
paid each year? 

“How much money did each of you draw 
from the stock in the several years 1808, 1809, 
and 1810, ending 5th April, 1811? 

“Have you in your estimates of profits 
included any, and what sums, expended by 
you or either of you, in support of your 
respective families? 

“What is the average of the prices at 
which you have bought and sold the different 
articles you have dealt in, in the several years 
1808, 1809, and 1810, ending each year on 
the 5th April in the succeeding year, and the 
amount bought and sold in each year at that 
average ? 

“Have you in your statement made any, 
and what deductions on account of losses 
sustained by you in any matter not connected 
with your trade, or not arising out of it, with 
the particulars of any such deductions? 

“Or on account of any improvements of 
your premises, or for repairs, or supply of 
your utensils? 

“ Or on account or pretence of the interest 
of the capital employed by you, and which, or 
any part of it, might have been made thereon, 
if laid out at interest ? 

‘If you make no deduction in the settle- 
ment of your profit or loss, how or in what 
manner do you make the balance of your 
profits or loss appear in each year?” 
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It is idle to say that questions like 
these are not vexatious and irritating; 
they would be so under any circumstances, 
and with any people, but with none so 
much as with the English, who have a 
natural abhorrence of interference with 
and inquiry into their private affairs. 
But it is not a mere question of feeling ; 
the state of men’s affairs will be divulged ; 
the whole experience of the working of 
the last Income-tax proves the imprac- 
ticability of strict secresy ; and men who 
are in temporary embarrassment, but not 
altogether insolvent, or so that they might 
retrieve themselves under other circum- 
stances, will be in danger of immediate 
ruin. Jt is not necessary for a Member 
on this side, in opposing the Ministerial 
scheme of finance, to furnish a budget of 
his own. In so doing he would but lay 
himself open to the just sarcasm of the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government, as a provincial Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But as one or two 


taxes have been discussed by both sides 
as a substitute for the Income-tax, I will 
take the liberty shortly to allude to them. 
It is possible that a tax on the descent of 
real property might produce considerably 


less than some sanguine estimates that 
have been made, from the necessity of a 
prior deduction of mortgage money; but 
there can be no doubt that such a tax 
would bring in a large sum. It was the 
intention of the Minister who proposed 
the legacy duty, that it should extend to 

roperty of all descriptions, and this 
Hones will never be free from the charge 
of class-legislation until personal and real 
estate is placed upon the same footing. 
An objection which the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government makes to 
the imposition of assessed taxes, or any 
additional taxes, other than the Income- 
tax, is that you increase the motives for 
absenteeism. This reason appears to 
weigh much with the right hon. Baronet, 
for it was adduced by him in the dis- 
eussion of the budget of 1840, as an 
argument against the addition to taxation 
roposed by the then Chancellor of the 
Rolbageer. The objection is a serious 
ane, but the remedy seems obvious—an 
Incame-tax on absentees. The difference of 
expense of living in England and on the 
continent is mainly caused, directly or indi- 
rectly, by ourheavy taxation, and the manof 
property who, by living abroad, makes his 
income go one-fourth further than at 
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home, abstracts an amount equal to one. 
fourth of his income from the English Ex. 
chequer. You may say that the ma- 
chinery for levying such a tax would be 
difficult. I admit it; but no difficulty of 
this kind ought to weigh, when you ean 
invent a machinery for determining the 
amount of every man’s income. | believe 
there is a very general opioion prevalent 
throughout the country, that it would 
have been better to have left the timber 
duties unaltered rather than sacrifice re- 
venue by their reduction. I concur ip 
this opinion; but I will do the Govern- 
ment the justice to admit, that in this re- 
duction they have acted a perfectly disin- 
terested part; that the great and wealthy 
interests of the country will not thank 
them for it; that the owners of mills, of 
houses, and of ships do not wish it; for 
with cheaper timber, cheaper mills, houses 
and ships will be built, and their property 
will be depreciated. Nevertheless, it is of 
great national importance to have cheap 
timber, that mills, houses, and ships may 
be built at less expense, that we may 
compete with the foreigner under more 
favourable circumstances ; and more espe- 
cially that the habitations of the poor may 
be of a better description. It isremarked by 
travellers that the poor are well or ill 
lodged as timber may be cheap or dear. 
In parts of Ireland and Scotland where 
no timber is found, their dwellings are 
wretched. In Switzerland and Norway, 
which abound in it, they are commodious 
and comfortable. I admit that if duties 
are to be taken off, timber is a judicious 
selection; but I think with the alternative 
of an Income-tax, these duties should be 
retained until a surplus of revenue makea 
reduction of taxation practicable. [t may 
appear chimerical in the present state of 
the finances of the country to speak of a 
surplus. It must be admitted, that it is 
long since we have had surpluses to deal 
with; but the reason is easily seen in the 
disastrous state of the trade of the coun- 
try, arrising from four successive bad or 
indifferent harvests, the evil results of 
which our Corn-laws haye not permitted 
us to counteract by the importation of fo- 
reign grain. Let us have a recurrence of 
favourable harvests, (and in the natural 
order of the seasons we may expect it, for 
it has rarely happened that more than 
four bad seasons have followed each 
other), and let the Corn-laws be put on a 


tational footing, or abandoned altogether, 
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and we shall again have an improving re- 
yenue, and, as in the three years pre- 
ceding 1837, the more pleasing duty of 
selecting taxes to reduce. I regret that 
the difference of duty of foreign and 
colonial coffee has remained unchanged. 
You have reduced protection to the maker 
of gloves, of shoes, of straw plait, and you 
have left the planter as he was. Had you 
reduced the duty on foreign coffee to 8d., 
and left 6d. a pound on colonial, as before 
the benefit to the consumer would have 
been the same—the price would have been 
the price in bond of foreign coffee, with 
the 8d. duty, and the retailer’s profit; 
and a sum of fully 120,000/. on the 
present consumption of colonial coffee 
would have been saved to the revenue. 
But I regret most of all that you have 
made no change in the sugar duties —that 
on the present consumption, and at the 
actual prices you have left us tributary to 
the planters to the amount of fully 
4,000,0002. a-year. You say you will 
not admit foreign sugar, because it 
is a slave-growa production — so_ is 
coffee, but you admit that; you tell 
us that the cultivation of coffee is not 
a laborious occupation—that it involves 
but little of hardship to the slave—your 
reasoning is good, but you have not con- 
siatently carried it out. Why do you 
admit foreign rice? Under the old tariff 
the duty was 15s. a cwt., about 1$d. 
per lb., and amounting to a prohibition 
of any extensive trade. Under the new, 
it is admitted at a duty of 5s. (4d. a 
pound) and the rice of the Carolinas and 
Georgia will compete with the free labour 
rice of Bengal. The cultivation of rice 
would prove fatal to the White in a single 
season; and what is the condition of the 
negroes engaged in it? I will ask per- 
mission of the House to make this clear, 
by reading a passage from Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s late work on the Slaye States of 
America. I have high authority in 
quoting Mr. Buckingham; the right hon. 
Premier has done it before me. Mr. 
Buckingham says, speaking of Savannah 
in Georgia— 

“For all I could learn of the condition of 
the household slaves, it was quite as com- 
fortable as that of servants in the middle ranks 
in England.” 

This extract shows that Mr. B. will 
not give an aggravated account of the 
circumstances of the slaves, from a feeling 
against the institution of slavery. He 
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then gives this account of a rice plantation 
near Savannah, which he describes as 
being a fair average :— 

“ The slaves are up by daylight—they have 
their meals cooked for them in the fields—they 
continue to work till dark—they have no holi« 
day on Saturday afternoon, or any other time, 
except_a day or two at Christmas—their allow- 
ance of food consists of a peck of Indian 
corn per week. This they must grind them- 
selves. It is then boiled with water, without 
anything to eat with it—boiled corn and water 
only, and barely a sufficient quantity of this for 
mere subsistence. Absence or neglect of duty 
is punished with stinted allowance, imprison- 
ment, and flogging—no irstruction was al- 
lowed to be given in reading or writing—no 
recreation provided—in appearance all the ne- 
groes we saw looked insufficiently fed, mast 
wretchedly clad, and ill accommodated in their 
dwellings; and we agreed that the prisoners 
in all the state prisons we had seen in the 
country were better off, and less severeiy 
worked than these men.” 

T have read this, not to induce you to 
rej: ct the rice of the Carolinas, for yau 
cannot do it without excluding at the same 
time the free-grown rice of Java and the 
East, but that you may no longer act upon 
a principle which you cannot carry out. 
As well might yau refuse the tallaw and 
the hemp of Russia, as grown upon estates 
cultivated by serfs, whose personal rights 
are scarcely greater than those of slaves. 
I object to the Income-tax as promoting 
immorality. We are proud of the veracity 
of Englishmen ; this feature in the national 
character may be the result of our institu- 
tions. The English law carefully avoids 
placing men in temptatoin; it does not 
allow a witness to give evidence in a cause 
in which he is interested ;—and yet, by 
your Income-tax you compel a man to 
disclose the circumstance on which the 
amount to which he is taxed depends. 
You may make a first assessment for this 
tax; but when the nature of the inquiry 
to be made is known, when your first 
papers of questions have been answered, 
when your first surcharges have been 
made, you will find public feeling so ex- 
cited that a second assessment will be im- 
practicable. 

Mi. Escott believed, that the measure 
when considered together with its accam- 
panying measures was well adapted to 
meet present exigencies, while it ereated 
no undue burthens, and did not, in the 
amount proposed to be raised by the tax, 
exceed the necessity of the times. Of the 
hon. Members who had spoken upon the 
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opposition side of the House, some had 
accused those upon his side of the House 
with having adopted a system of silence, 
and with having refrained from expressing 
their reason for supporting the measure 
proposed by the First Lord of the Treasury, 
while they had nevertheless determined 
to support by their votes. There was 
nothing, he thought, extraordinary in hon, 
Members preferring, whilst others ex- 
hausted the time of the House in discus- 
sing what they could hardly be supposed 
yet to comprehend, to examine a proposi- 
tion calmly and deliberately which was 
fraught with such important consequences 
before they spoke in its favor or condem- 
nation, that at least had been his course. 
There was a description of silence to 
be noticed amongst hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite which was rather remarkable, 
namely, a silence as to the causes which 
led to the deficiencies that made the 
measure then before the House neces- 
sary; not only were hon. Members oppo- 
site silent as to those causes; but when- 
ever hon. Members at the side of the 
House at which he (Mr. Escott) sat 
alluded to them, they were met with 
reproach for so doing, and charged with 
factious views in adverting to the conduct 
of those who had rendered the measure of 
the right hon. Baronet necessary. Another 
more serious charge had been brought 
against the majority of that House by the 
noble Lord, the Member for London, who 
asserted they were in the present instance 
not impelled by a desire to do what was 
right, which was beneficial to the country, 
but by a desire to keep a Minister in place. 
To hear this from a noble Lord who had 
80 prominently exerted himself in effecting 
the reform of that House was strange 
indeed—a House which might be con- 
sidered to be now nearly modelled anew 
upon his own suggestions, and with which 
he had shown himself abundantly com- 
placent as long as it had sanctioned his 
measures, and suffered him to remain in 
power. As one of that majority he must 
deny the charge, and deny it in terms as 
distinct and positive as were consistent 
with the respect due to the noble Lord’s 
character and station in that House. But 
he would contend that it was that very 
conduct, and those identical measures 
of the noble Lord that had rendered it 
necessary for his right hon. Friend to 
bring forward the present energetic mea- 
sures to remedy the mischief consummated 
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by the late Government. The question, it 
should be recollected, was not one between 
the old and the new system of finance, 
The old finance system had been des 
stroyed; the finance system of Mr. Can- 
ning, Lord Liverpool, Lord Grey, or the 
Duke of Wellington, was utterly annihi- 
lated and gone, it had been broken up 
and destroyed; it had been destroyed by 
the late Government. The question now 
was between the merits of the. financial 
system of the noble Lord opposite, and the 
financial system of his right hon. Friend, 
Sir R, Peel. Against the financial system 
of the noble Lord the House had already 
decided. The resolutions of the noble Lord 
on foreign sugar had been negatived by two 
Parliaments, principally owing to the in- 
disposition of the House to give encou- 
ragement to sugar the produce of slavery, 
for the suppression of which the Com- 
mons of England had voted no less a sum 
than 20,000,000/. The noble Lord last 
year had accompanied that proposai with 
another of greater importance to the 
public—namely, that corn should be im- 
portable from foreign ports at a fixed duty 
of 8s. per quarter. That, too, had been 
rejected by Parliament and the country. 
He now proposed another Corn-law, in 
which his fixed duty was to vanish to ls, 
a quarter. The noble Lord had explained 
that in this proposition he meant to reserve 
to the Queen in Council a power to re- 
impose the duty of &s. when it might be so 
considered expedient. What! Was this 
guardian of the constitution the person to 
propose that, whenever it should suit the 
purposes of revenue, the Queen of these 
realms should become herself the imposer 
of the bread-tax? The noble Lord the 
Member for London had declared that he 
was the consistent friend of the farmer; 
and he asked hon. Members at his (Mr. 
Escott’s) side of the House if they did not 
perceive a growing feeling amongst far- 
mers in favour of the fixedduty. He(Mr. 
Escott) knew that there was an opinion 
amongst some farmers, and even land- 
owners, that a fixed duty (not the duty 
of 8s. however) would be a more efficient 
protection than a fluctuating duty; but 
then they objected to the fluctuating scale 
for the very reason which induced him to 
approve of it, namely, because when the 
price was high they lost their protection 
under that arrangement, But the noble 
Lord the Member for London had admitted 
that it was his intention to take off the 
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fixed duty when the price became high, 
by the Queen in Council. He hoped, 
therefore, that the farmers of England 
would not forget what the advantage was 
which the noble Lord offered to them ; 
namely, that they were to have an insuf- 
ficient protection when corn was low, and 
to lose it altogether when the price re- 
paid them for their labour and expense. 
What was the measure of the right hon. 
Baronet which they were called on to 
consider? It consisted of two parts, 
namely, imposition of taxes and the re- 
mission of taxes. What he would ask, 
was the state of the country which called 
for the measures of the right hon. Baronet ? 
A deficiency in the revenue, which re- 
quired to be made up by the imposition of 
taxation; and a languishing trade which 
required to be invigorated by the remis- 
sion of duties, These were two evils, 
and there must be two remedies. It 
was, therefore, impossible to take the 
measures of the right hon. Baronet into 
fair consideration without considering both 
patts together. The right hon. Baronet 
proposed to impose a tax upon the an- 
nual ability to pay of all classes in 
the country, and a great deal had been 
said against it, as if such a tax ought 
only to be imposed on property. But 
the plan of the right bon. Baronet was 
to impose the tax, which was an annual 
payment upon the annual property of 
those who were to pay, and it exempted 
every man whose income was less than 
150/. annually, thus omitting from its 
Operation, as far as such was possible, 
every poor man throughout the kingdom. 
He (Mr. Escott) did not mean to con- 
tend, that a man with 150/. per an- 
num might not be poor and distressed, 
but so might a man of 300/. per an- 
num, or of much larger income; yet he 
should say, that taking some fixed sum as 
a criterion of ability to pay, it was a fair 
presumption to assume, that the man with 
150/. per annum was not so poor, at least, 
as to be an object of compassion, and 
thereby entitled to a total exemption from 
contribution. If they looked at the tax 
in relation to the advantage likely to arise 
from the remission of duties by which 
the tax was accompanied, he (Mr. Es- 
Cott) thought, that so far from ‘losing, 
the person so paying the tax would be a 
gainer by the measures of the right hon. 
Baronet ; but then came another consi- 
deration. If, as he believed, those whose 
VOL. LXII, {2urt 
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incomes were above 150/. per annum, 
and those whose incomes were under 
that amount, would be gainers by the 
measures of the right hon. Baronet, he 
might be asked upon whom the taxation 
would fall? To this he would answer, 
that it would fall on the owners of land 
and on the hoarders of money, and he 
believed those were two classes which 
every right-minded man would wish to see 
fairly contribute to the support of the 
Siate. But those classes would be greatly 
benefitted by the measure of the right 
hon. Baronet, for the monied man would 
get greater security for his future di- 
vidends, and it was evident they felt 
that from the rise in the funds, whilst the 
landowners also obtained corresponding 
advantages in the tardy admission of the 
principle that monied property ought to 
bear its share in the burthens of the State. 
He could not doubt the course which he 
should feel it his duty to take on the divi- 
sion on this question. He should take the 
measures of Government as a whole. He 
should not look minutely into the tariff, 
unless there were any parts of it which 
appeared to him likely to create greater 
weight and burdens than those from which 
they relieved the great body of the con- 
sumers with that view. There was one 
part of the tariff to which he wished to 
call attention—namely, the great reduc- 
tion of the import duty on articles of 
foreign manufacture, and which were also 
articles of considerable manufacture in 
this country. He particularly alluded to 
two articles—namely, shoes and gloves. 
He would particularly allude to the ar- 
ticle of gloves, because that was an 
article of comparative luxury. It should 
be recollected that a great remission of 
the import duty on gloves had already 
taken place, and the glovers had ever 
since been struggling with the difficulties 
which their trade had suffered since 
that remission. He was afraid that the 
shilling saved to the consumer in the price 
of a pair of gloves was a shilling, which 
the consumer could better afford to pay 
than the manufacturer could afford to lose. 
He certainly thought, that in the case of 
gloves, that the consumer could much 
better afford to bear the loss than the 
manufacturer. However, he would look 
to this measure as a whole. He trusted, 
that whatever apprehensions might be en- 
tertained with respect to its effects upon 
any branch of our productive industry, 
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that those effects, if they occurred at all, 
would be but temporary, and that the 
advantages which the manufacturers would 
derive from increased sale and increased 
consumption, and restored credit and 
trade, would fully compensate them for 
any loss to which for a time they might 
be subjected. He had felt it his duty 
to state those opinions to the House, and 
he was the more inclined to do so in con- 
sequence of the statement of the noble 
Lord, that the majority in that House did 
not look to the merits of the question 
so much as to the support which they 
wished to give to the Ministers of the 
Crown. He would look to the merits of 
this and every question. He wished to 
support the present Ministers of the 
Crown, perhaps as much from this reason 
as any other, that at the last general elec- 
tion, when questions of commercial policy 
were put before the country to be decided 
on by the people, there was another ques- 
tion also put to the country, which he had 
not yet heard adverted to in this debate, 
and that question was, what men the 
country would have to administer the 
affairs of the State. They had heard of 


pledges at the last election. The only 


pledge he had been called upon to give 
was, whether he approved of the Ad- 
ministration of the right hon. Baronet. 
He had expressed his opinion in favour 
of the Administration of his right hon. 
Friend, and that expression of opinion 
had, more than any other motive, been 
the means of influencing his constituents 
to return him to that House. He never 
had given any pledge to the people on any 
particular measure, and he never would; 
but he wished to respect the opinion of 
the people, and in answer to the charge of 
the noble Lord he had stated the grounds 
on which he supported the policy of the 
right bon. Baronet. The country would 
gratefully respond to the call of the right 
hon. Baronet. He found the country, on 
his accession to power, struggling with 
evils which were not of his creation, and 
with the courage, wisdom, and foresight, 
worthy of a great Minister, he found a 
remedy for those evils. 

Mr. J. Parker trusted, that those who, 
like the hon. Member who had just 
spoken, supported the plan of the Go- 
vernment as a whole, and who now were 
so ready to give their support to the first 
part of that plan, which was, no doubt, 
the most agreeable to them—namely, the 
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Income-tax, would be equally ready t 
support the second part of the scheme, 
with which they (the Opposition) for. the 
most part concurred, and to which the 
only objection which he saw was whether 
they were not paying for it rather too 
high a price. If the right hon. Baronet’s 
tariff had proposed to deal with the great 
primary articles of life, and had placed 
the trade in corn upon a satisfactory foot. 
ing for the future—as the proposition of 
the late Government would, he believed, 
have done; and if it had included also a 
large and liberal mode of treatment of the 
article of foreign sugar, he should have 
been disposed, as representing a large 
commercial constituency, to say that the 
advantage to the country would even 
have been worth the sacrifice which they 
were called upon to make. He did not 
think the necessity, either in regard to 
our relations abroad or our domestic diffi. 
culties, was so great as had been repre. 
sented by hon. Gentlemen opposite, or 
formed any justification for their resorting 
to an Income-tax —a tax which they 
should always avoid looking upon as a 
permanent resource of the State. He ad- 
mitted the importance of having a reve. 
nue equal at least to the expenditure of 
the country, and was also aware that any 
long continuance of financial disorder in 
any country must be looked upon as the 
precursor of financial revolution ; but still 
he did not see, that the difficulty in the 
present case was sufficient to justify them 
in having recourse to a tax on property, 
In reference to the argument of the hon. 
Member for Winchester, it had certainly 
somewhat surprised him to hear the hon. 
Member advocate an antiquated principle, 
which he thought had long since exploded 
—namely, the necessity of propping up 
declining trades by means of artificial pro- 
tection, the more especially as the right 
hon. Baronet had abandoned that princi- 
ple in the proposed tariff. The grounds 
which had been urged by the Government, 
as showing the necessity for this extraor- 
dinary measure of taxation, were any 
thing but satisfactory, and appeared to 
have been the result of after consideration; 
for it would be remembered, that the right 
hon. Baronet had stated at the com- 
mencement of the Session, that he was 
prepared with the details of his scheme, 
but that he did not think it politic at that 
time to state them; yet now the necessity 
for such an extraordinary financial scheme 
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was grounded in a great measure, upon 
the recent disasters in India, the news of 
which had only been received within the 
last few weeks. He was of opinion, that 
without having recourse to an Income-tax, 
measures might have been devised for 
maintaining the efficiency of our arms 
abroad, and of meeting all the financial 
exigencies of the country; and here he 
could not help contrasting the budget of 
the right hon. Baronet with that which 
had been proposed by the late Govern- 
ment last year, the adoption of which 
would, he was firmly persuaded, by in- 
creasing our commerce with other parts of 
the world, have improved our domestic 
industry, and thus, without any extraor- 
dinary burden being imposed upon the 
people, the difficulties of the country 
would have been provided for, Admitting 
all the advantages likely to arise from the 
improved tariff of the right hon. Baronet, 
he thought, nevertheless, that be should 
be paying too high a price for it by adopt- 
ing the Income-tax, and he therefore felt 
his duty to vote against it. A petition, 
signed by 700 persons at Sheffield, had 
been sent to him deprecating the measure 
as an additional pressure upon them at a 
period of extraordinary and long-endured 
distress, and calling on him and his hon. 
Colleague to express their opinion to the 
House. 

Viscount Sandon could not help feel- 
ing surprised at the attempt which was 
now made by hon. Gentlemen to call 
again into existence that ricketty bant- 
ling, which, under the name of a financial 
Measure, was last Session crushed and 
consigned to the tomb amidst the laughter 
of the House and the derision of the coun- 
try. He was surprised, he repeated, to 
see a scheme now referred to with such 


confidence, and self-complacence which, 
on a former occasion, the House of Par- 


liament had condemned as ill-judged 
and inefficient—a verdict since confirmed 
by the country, and further confirmed by 
the approbation which had been accorded 
10 a portion, at least, of other and different 
measures. In his opinion, the condemna- 
tion which was last year pronounced was 
hot sufficiently strong, for though, as a 
measure of commercial reform, the plan of 
the late Government might admit of dis- 
pute, it was, as a budget question, per- 
fectly ridiculous. He would take, then, 
their Propositions with regard to corn, 
sugar, and timber, Now, under the plan 
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of the late Government, if the harvest 
weré good, no additional revenue would 
be derived from corn, for in that case none 
would be imported from abroad; and if 
the harvest were bad, no revenue would be 
derived from it; for, in that case, prices 
would become so high that, in all probabi- 
lity, the fixed duty would be taken off. 
So that in neither case could any certain 
amount of revenue be relied upon for corn. 
Looking, again, to the sugar proposition, 
and taking it as a mere budget question, 
the revenue expected would depend on 
elements altogether uncertain—namely, 
the extent to which foreign sugar, on 
which a higher duty was paid, would dis- 
place the produce of our own colonies, 
on which a lower duty is paid. It was 
utterly impossible for any one to prog- 
nosticate the relative amounts of low and 
more highly taxed sugar that would be 
imported under the duties proposed by 
the late Government, or the extent to 
which the sugar of the East and West In- 
dies would have been displaced by that 
of Cuba, Brazil, and other foreign coun- 
tries. Again, with regard to timber, the 
financial result of the measure proposed 
last year depended on the extent to 
which the measure of the late Govern- 
ment would have had the effect of 
displacing the Canadian by the Baltic 
timber, a calculation which it was im- 
possible to make with any certainty of 
the result. Besides, according to the late 
Government’s own Governor-general in 
Canada, it could not be called into opera- 
tion immediately, and therefore could not 
supply the existing and pressing deficiency 
in the revenues of the year. Thus, in the 
whole of the three measures, the budget 
then proposed was utterly inefficient for 
its purposes, every element in it was 
totally uncertain, and yet were these mea- 
sures now to be called forth from the tomb 
to which they had been consigned, and 
should an attempt be made to galvanise 
as it were the dead carcase into existence, 
at a time when the difficulties to be en- 
countered were admitted by all parties to 
be greater than those that existed last 
year? These measures were admitted to 
be insufficient for the exigencies of the 
present time, but they were still it seems 
to be proposed as a substitute, in part, for 
the bold and comprehensive plan of the 
right hon. Baronet. They were to be 
propped up by vague and general allu- 


sions my a great mass of other taxes which 
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had been repealed since the conclusion of 
the war, as if recourse must be had to the 
revival of some of them to supply the 
deficiency. But to which of them would 
Gentlemen opposite drive the country ? 
Would they, in order to revive a lan- 
guishing trade, increase the Customs’ 
duties? Did they contemplate with a 
view to increase the comforts of the 
people, an augmentation of the Excise 
duties? Would they increase the taxes 
on beer, on soap, or on glass? What, he 
asked, could they propose which would 
interfere less with trade than the Income- 
tax? NotCustoms—not Excise. What 
then? Assessed taxes. Were not these 
- taxes far more burdensome to mercantile 
men, professional men, and tradesmen, 
than the tax proposed by the present 
Government? The necessity of keeping 
up a certain appearance compelled these 
classes to become liable to the assessed 
taxes to an extent frequently beyond 
their means. These, too, were taxes 
which they must pay, whether they made 
profits or not. The banker or merchant 
could noét lessen his establishment—he 
could not give up his country seat, or 
house at the West End, and retire to a 
smaller habitation. The physician must 
keep his decent house, his servants, and 
his carriage, whether he were successful in 
nis profession or not; and so on with mauy 
other professions and trades. A great deal 
had been said about the inequality of an 
Income-tax; but the assessed taxes 
pressed with much greater inequality 
upon commerce and manufactures than 
the Income-tax, and they were burden- 
some to these classes in a degree which 
the Income-tax could in no way be 
charged with. Hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side had done everything in their 
power to make the Income-tax unpopular, 
but they had failed. The trumpet they 
had sounded elicited, at best, a very 
uncertain sound. The hon. Member for 
Salford acknowledged, that, though many 
persons in Manchester were opposed to 
the Income-tax—the number was not 
near as great as had been alleged, and 
the hon. Member further admitted that 
the petition which had been presented by 
the noble Lord (Lord Francis Egerton) 
represented a very large portion of the 
inhabitants of that place. Let them look 
to the real feeling that existed amongst 
the commercial classes. In the great 
commercial town which he represented, a 
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person had drawn up a petition against 
the Income-tax, which was placed in the 
Exchange, and was read and re-read 
during five or six hours, but not a single 
signature was affixed to it. This fact 
was alluded to even by the Whig papers 
in Liverpool, and admitted as not a little 
remarkable. Now, the mercantile mén in 
Liverpool must surely be allowed to know 
something of their own interest, and of the 
interests of trade; and, for the sake of 
the advantages which would be derived 
from the whole scheme of the right hon. 
Baronet, they were willing to submit to 
the undoubted inconveniences of the in- 
quisitorial nature of an Income-tax, Even 
these inconveniences would be greatly 
mitigated by the option given to the 
tax-payer of referring to a special com. 
missioner, instead of having his affairs in. 
vestigated by his neighbour, and by the 
power of compounding for the term of 
three years. Considering the depression 
which existed in trade for the last three 
years, it probably would not be a bad 
bargain to make a composition founded 
on the profits of these years. Attempts 
were making to throw additional dif- 
ficulties in the way of the Govern. 
ment, by endeavouring to under-estimate 
the difficulties that had arisen. The talk 
about peace or war was mere pedantry. 
If they came to the technicality of the 
case, they were at war—they were at war 
in India and in China; if they came to 
the substance, they were in a great emer- 
gency. It had been well said in that 
House that there were emergencies ip 
peace as well as in war, and they might be 
as great in the one case as the other. It 
was ridiculous, and unworthy of men of 
common sense, not to say statesmen, to 
estimate the loss of the brave men who 
had perished in Caboul by pounds, shillings, 
and pence. “When they were told that no 
more than 10,000 or 12,000 lives were 
lost in Caboul, and that that number could 
be provided for so many thousand pounds, 
was it possible for any man to have missed 
the consideration of the effect which that 
loss would have in shaking the moral im- 
pression as to British power throughoat 
the whole of Asia. The 10,000 men % 
lost could not be replaced by 10,000 
others. If lost in victory they would 
have removed the necessity of eft 
ploying 100,000 men afterwards. Bat 
when lost in defeat they could not be 
replaced by 10,000, or 20,000, or 20,000. 
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How utterly unstatesmanlike, then, was it, 
what miserable fallacy, to estimate the loss 
by the mere expense per head at which 
the men Jost could be replaced. They 
were told, indeed, that the disasters in 
Affgbanistan were only an Indian affair, 
and had nothing to do with English 
finance. But if the war was engaged in 
for European objects, was there not a fair 
claim upon this country? Would any one 
say, that that war had not been entered on 
with a view mainly to European policy ? 
It was surely a question with regard to 
India, whether that country should bear 
the whole of the expenses of the Affghan 
war. Perhaps, however, we were only to 
lend our credit, but even in that case it 
was obvious that Parliament ought to se- 
cure to Government an ample and well- 
filled Exchequer, on which the world 
might see that they might satisfactorily 
rely. At any rate we had the whole 


expenses of the war in China on our 
hands; and absurd, iniquitous, and unjust, 
as he (Lord Sandon) held that war to be, 
he was afraid it must now be carried 
on; and who should tell him that the 
strong feeling existing throughout Asia 
(independently of that freemasonry of 


Islamism which had been referred to on 
a previous evening) would not cause the 
resistance offered by the Emperor of 
China to be greatly affected by the dis- 
asters in Caboul? Who could tell the 
new disasters that would thus arise? If 
the effect were felt in Burmah, in Cochin 
China, and the conterminous countries, 
could any one tell that the difficulties in 
China would not be immediately and 
enormously increased by the late ca- 
lamity? A great and wise commander, 
one too who had served his country 
in the East as well as in the West, had 
declared that he was unwilling to trust 
the interests of the empire to little wars. 
These wars could not be starved—they 
could not be carried on on a little scale. 
Once engaged in the war in China, much 
as he regretted it, it must be carried on, 
and it would inevitably cause a very 
heavy charge to fall on this country. But 
should the future difficulties and disas- 
ters be not so great as there was cause 
to fear, and if it turned out that they 
would not require the entire sum which 
would be derived from the Income-tax, 
that tax would be still amply compensated 
for by the opportunity it gave the Govern- 
ment of relieving the commerce and ma- 
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nufactures of the country. And should it 
be found that the necessary expenses of 
the country did not continue so far to ex- 
ceed the ordinary sources of revenue, he 
trusted that the power thus placed in the 
hands of Government would be employed 
by it, in making still further reductions 
in the burdens upon trade and commerce, 
so as to more than compensate for this 
temporary tax. He said temporary, for 
he hoped it would not be permanent, as it 
did involve inconveniencies not agreeable 
to the feelings of Englishmen. But the 
country would not object to submit to 
an inconvenience, when a great and im- 
portant object was to be attained. At- 
tempts had been made to paint, with all the 
force of impassioned eloquence, the incon- 
veniences which an Income-tax would in- 
flict upon men of science and genius de- 
pendent upon the exertion of their intel- 
lect. Now it may, certainly, be incon- 
venient to a man of science, with an 
Income of 200/. or 3000. a year, to pay 
6/. or Ol. towards this tax, and he (Lord 
Sandon) much regretted it; but it was not 
destruction or starvation to him to do so, 
as had been represented. It might be, it 
was, an inconvenience, but let them not be 
told that it would drive him to the work- 
house, or deprive his children of their edu- 
cation? He would be glad if the undoubted 
inequalities orgrievances could be rectified ; 
buthe acquiesced in the concurrent opinion 
of all those, at either side of the House, 
who had attentively considered this species 
of taxation, that it should be viewed as a 
whole, and that they should not descend 
to minute particularities. It should be 
remembered, that the per centage of tax- 
ation proposed was not very large. It was 
3 and not 10 per cent, and that, too, 
cotemporaneously with considerable mea- 
sures of relief in other directions. He had, 
no doubt that the expense of living would 
be materially diminished by these mea- 
sures to those especially whose all went to 
provide the necessaries of life—to per- 
sons with small incomes, the very persons, 
on whom the Income-tax would most 
press. Then, with respect to the relief 
that would be given to manufactures by 
the tariff of his right hon. Friend: that 
relief was infinitely better appreciated in 
the manufacturing districts than it was in 
the House of Commons. For while the 
manufacturing constituencies, who would 
have to bear the burden of the Income 
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hon. Baronet, or said nothing on the 
subject, their representatives were busy 
in that House, and elsewhere, in decry- 
ing it, and predicting all manner of mis- 
fortune. He believed, that the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests of the 
country anticipated very great relief from 
the tariff of his right hon. Friend ; and, 
moreover, that they felt the greatest confi- 
dence in the Government. He could have 
wished some parts altered, as perhaps they 
would be, in committee, and other parts 
omitted, in the details of that great mea. 
sure ; but it was utterly impossible not to 
perceive, at a glance, that it was one every 
way worthy of his right hon. Friend’s re- 
putation ; and not to remember that, at 
its first proposition, there was a most elo- 
quent acquiescence in it on the other side 
of the House. On that occasion, there 
was no opposition to the plan of his right 
hon. Friend; on the contrary, it was 
cheered occasionally by bon. Gentlemen 
now adverse to it; and still more, it was 
held up by the organs of the party, next 
day, as a great boon to the country—a 
wise and a just measure. The Morning 
Chronicle received it at first with great 
applause, and the other organs of the 
party echoed that sentiment. But aftera 
few days had elapsed, and hon. Gentle- 
men bad had time to take counsel together, 
and to consider that an Income-tax must 
surely be an odious thing, and, that at 
any rate it would not fail to be unpo- 
pular sooner or later, the result was a 
furious protest against that tax which had 
so recently been praised, as a bold and 
comprehensive measure, worthy of the oc- 
casion, and the Minister who produced 
it, The country organs of the party, 
however, did not take the cue so quickly ; 
for, notwithstanding railroads and steam- 
engines, the country was not as yet so 
completely controlled by the metropolis as, 
perhaps, hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House would wish ; and the organs 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire were going 
on in the same strain of laudation as the 
Morning Chronicle had commenced with, 
hailing the proposition of the Prime Mi- 
nister, and extolling its effects, long after 
the metropolitan organs of the party had 
began to condemn it. That an Income- 
tax would be popular, he (Lord Sandon) 
was not prepared to contend, for what tax, 
he would ask, was ever popular? But he 
did contend, that it had been and would be 
received by all men of sense in the country 
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as the best that could be im in the 
present exigency and he believed, that it 
would be considered as tolerable by all 
men of every class and condition, from 
the consciousness that it was only imposed 
for a fixed and definite period. These 
were the reasons that induced him to 
give rot a reluctant acquiescence, but a 
hearty and cordial support to the plan 
of his right hon. Friend. There was onl 

one other point that he should touch 
on, and as that was in some degree: per- 
sonal to himself, he hoped for the forbear. 
ance of the House while he dealt with it 
very briefly. Hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House were in the habitof 
treating the opposition made to the noble 
Lord’s proposition respecting sugar as a 
political movement; and they had on 
more than one occasion stigmatised the 
conduct of hon. Gentlemen on his (Lord 
Sandon’s) side of the House as hypocritical, 
for the part they bad taken in regard to the 
question, If they were hypocrites, thea they 
were so in common with the Lushingtons, 
the Buxtons, the Hoares, the Gurneys, 
and others, of the same opinion, who had 
also opposed the proposition of the noble 
Lord on the same grounds, and if such 
was to be the designation of his (Lord 
Sandon’s) conduct in reference to that 
subject, then in such company he was 
proud to accept it. The only argument, 
however, urged by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site was, that while hon. Gentlemen on 
his side of the House took slave produce 
of other descriptions, they refused sugar. 
But he (Lord Sandon) had never for a 
moment pretended, nor did those hon, 
Gentlemen who voted against the propo- 
sition of the noble Lord on that occasion 
ever contend, that there should not be a 
trade in slave-grown articles. It was im. 
possible to act on such a principle. The 
question must be taken by itself. The 
country had made a great experiment 
in emancipating the slaves; and he 
(Lord Sandon), and those who then 
acted with him, and he concluded even 
Gentlemen opposite ardently wished the: 
example of that experiment to be fol- 
lowed by other countries. But what was 
the best way to induce the planters of 
Brazil, and Cuba, and Martinique, and 
Gaudaloupe to follow the noble example 
set them by this country? It was to 
prove to them that a free negro : 

tion could raise sugar in as great quant 
ties and equally as cheap as slaves, Outi 
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continuing to admit cotton, coffee, and 
tobacco being slave-grown did not at all 
affect the success of that great experiment. 
The article of sugar was the great test 
of success, and it was by that test that 
France, Spain, and Brazil would judge 
of the experiment. If it failed in the 
hands of England they would not try the 
experiment; but by a little forbearance 
on our parts, a little encouragement in the 
supply of additional free labour, he (Lord 
Sandon) had no doubt, that it would be 
proved that a free black population could 
carry on the manufacture of sugar quite 
as well, to say the least of it, as a popula- 
tion of slaves. That was the ground of 
the opposition that had been given to the 
proposition of the noble Lord, and not 
any abstract horror at slave-grown articles 
on the part of hon, Gentlemen who op- 
posed it. It was an experiment for a 
specific object, and it was hoped, that by 
means of its success, the acquiescence of 
slave-holding powers would be obtained 
for negro emancipation. At any rate we 
should not, by giving new and better 
markets, be counteracting our own efforts 
for putting down the trade in slaves. The 
consumer had lost nothing by the re- 
fusal to admit foreign sugar, nor had 
the revenue, for the supply of sugar 
had been equal to what was then pre- 
dicted, the price had been moderate, and 
the difference in point of revenue did 
not amount to 40/. That this humane 
experiment was not a mere theory was 
satisfactorily proved, for a memorial had 
been addressed to the Captain-general of 
Cuba by the planters of that island in 
favour of slave emancipation, on the very 
ground of the commercial hostility of 
England to slavery and slave-grown sugar. 
Such a ground was the only one that 
could be successful with the planters of 
Cuba and the Brazils; and, in so far the 
experiment promised to be successful. 
The noble Lord concluded by apologising 
to the House for detaining them so long. 

_ Sir Charles Napier said, that if he be- 
lieved the exigencies of the country re- 
quired a property-tax, an income-tax, or 
both, or any other tax ever so burdensome, 
the right hon. Baronet should have his 
support ; but the noble Lord, the Member 
for London, and the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had told them that if the last 
House of Commons had approved of their 
budget there would have been no neces- 
sity whatever for a property-tax.. In ad- 
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dition to that, the noble Lord stated the 
other night, rather late it was true, that if 
they would also give a legacy duty upon 
real property, that that, together with the 
sugar duty, an 8s. duty on corn, and the 
timber duty, would be amply sufficient to 
carry on the Government of the country. 
The noble Lord certainly did come for- 
ward at rather a late hour with his mea- 
sures; but why so? Because he knew full 
well that the whole agricultural interest 
was against him; that the colonial in- 
terest was against him; that the Canadian 
interest was against him; and therefore 
he knew full well that had he come for- 
ward earlier he still would have fallen: 
and with the assistance of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, the noble Lord certainly 
did fall. What was the reason that the 
right hon. Baronet himself did not bring 
forward the same budget? If he had 
brought forward an 88. duty on corn, the 
sugar duty, and the duty on timber, he 
would have been deserted by those very 
men who now supported him. He did 
not think the right hon. Baronet would 
obtain so much by his own measures as 
he would have done by the measures he 
had just mentioned. By corn, he did 
not believe any great amount of revenue 
would be got. Corn would remain in bond, 
as long as that was for the advantage of 
the owners, as it had remained before, and 
when the price rose, the bonded corn 
would come into consumption at a shilling 
duty. Before the farmer would have the 
opportunity to bring his corn to market, 
the speculator would have gained his 
money, which would be sent out of the 
country instead of being paid into the 
Exchequer, and by the high price the poor 
would be left to starve. He did not be- 
lieve that the sliding-scale of the right 
hon. Baronet would assist the Government 
of this country, while he believed an 8s. 
duty would have been a sufficient protec- 
tion for the agriculturists and extremely 
beneficial to the revenue. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber for Durham (Mr. Liddell) had said, 
taking off the prohibition duty on live 
cattle and also upon meat, ought not to 
excite the fears of the agriculturists, as it 
would do them no damage. He was not 
of that opinion. He was himself in a 
small way a grazier and an agriculturist 
also, and he was of opinion that on taking 
off these duties, establishments would be 
set on the opposite side of the channel, in 





consequence of a prohibitory duty being 
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to be imposed upon oil cake. [Sir R. 
Peel: “No, no.”] He begged the right 
hon. Baronet’s pardon ; he certainly had 
not read the whole of the tariff, but it had 
been so communicated to him. [Sir R. 
Peel: That point has been corrected.] If 
so, then that part of his argument fell to 
the ground. Still he believed that estab- 
lishments would be set up on the opposite 
coast for fatting cattle, and that great 
quantities of fat cattle would be introduced 
into this country, and most certainly great 
quantities of meat. To that, however, he 
did not object. He should give his sup- 
port to that part of the measure, and to 
every other part of the right hon. Baronet’s 
proposition which was calculated to do 
good to the consumers of this country. 
With respect to the timber duty, he must 
say he perfectly coincided with the right 
hon. Baronet. It was melancholy to see 
the trade that was carried on between 
Liverpool and America, where not one 
British-built merchant ship was employed. 
He therefore thought the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was perfectly right in lowering the 
duty on Canadian and foreign timber, and 
only wished that the right hon. Baronet 
would go still further, and reduce yet 
lower the duty on Baltic timber. It was 
hard to force the consumer to use a bad 
article when he could be supplied with a 
better one from another part of the world. 
He was not disposed to look upon the 
disaster which had taken place in India in 
a light point of view. He viewed it as 
fraught with more importance to this 
country, than any event that had occurred 
during the time he had ever had the op- 
portunity of observing events, or during 
the whole period of his own service, ex- 
cept the mutiny at Portsmouth, and the 
mutiny at the Nore. He had met with 
disasters at Monte Video, he had met 
with disasters in Egypt, he had met with 
disasters at Corunna, and he had met 
with disasters at New Orleans, and he had 
met naval disasters in contending against 
America, but looking at all the circum- 
stances of the case, he did conscientiously 
believe that the disasters in India were 
more fraught with danger than any of the 
disasters he had alluded to, or anything 
that had yet happened to this country. 
He trusted that while the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was sending out troops to India to 
redress those disasters, he would remember 
the words of the Duke of Wellington, 
which had been so often quoted, that Eng- 
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land could not afford to carry on in that 
country a little war. The words “ little 
war” was very often applied to the policy 
of the late Government, but he must re- 
mind the right hon. Baronet that in all 
the little wars which the late Government 
had engaged in, they had always been 
thoroughly and perfectly successful, with 
the exception of the little war in China, 
He was not disposed to make any com- 
ments upon that little war, but he cer- 
tainly thought that, if a little more powder 
and a little Jess ink had been used in 
China in the first instance, the right hon, 
Baronet would not now have been obliged 
to send out a large force to that country. 
He would not say to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, “‘ Starve the war in China;” but 
he hoped the war would be confined in a 
certain degree to naval operations. He 
would recommend to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet to take possession of some of the 
most important ports of that country, and 
keep possession of them. That would be 
a mode of proceeding much less dan- 
gerous than any expedition into the in- 
terior of China, by which an opportunity 
would be given to the people to inflict 
disasters upon us more serious, perhaps, 
than those which had recently taken place 
in India, By confining the war to naval 
Operations it would give the right hon. 
Baronet an opportunity of carrying ona 
vigorous war, but at the same time, a 
successful war, in that country. If it 
were possible for the two great parties 
in this country who were continually con- 
tending, the one to keep in place, and the 
other to get in, could make some compro- 
mise together, the country would be much 
better governed than it now was. If the 
right hon. Baronet had taken an 8s. duty 
on corn, had altered the sugar duties, and 
imposed a legacy duty, he would have 
been able, with a tax of 2 per cent. on 
property, and 1 per cent. on income, to 
raise a sufficient sum to carry the country 
through its present exigencies. Neverthe. 
less, if that could not be done, he hoped 
no further obstruction would be offered to 
the introduction of the bill, because he 
was thoroughly sensible that it would:be 
better for the country to draw these diss 
cussions to a close. He would not detain 
the House any longer, and if he had said 
anything that might be considered useful, 
he should not regret having troubled the 
House for the length of time he had 0¢+ 
cupied it, 
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Mr. Trotter said, that he had the ut- 
most confidence in the proposition of the 
right hon. Baronet, which he thought 
fully justified by the wars in which this 
country was now engaged, which were 
fraught with the utmost danger, and must 
necessarily be attended with considerable 
expense. In his opinion, so long as the 
present dynasty remained on the throne of 
China it would be very difficult to estab- 
lish peace on fair and equitable terms. He 
would not detain the House by alluding 
at any length to the unfortunate occur- 
rences which had taken place in India, 
but he would just take the liberty of sta- 
ting the opinion of a gentleman, a near 
relative, who had resided at Candahar for 
about thirty years. That gentleman said 
it was foretold that when we had con- 
quered the country, then our difficulties 
would commence. This conquest had 
been a millstone about our necks, and if 
we were to regain our position, the ex- 
pense must be enormous. It was most 
extraordinary that this insurrection should 
have taken place to such an extent, and 
yet that our authorities on the spot should 
have been apparently unprepared for it. 
He believed that the distressed state of 
trade would be alleviated by the plan of 


the right hon. Baronet, and that a suffi- 
cient surplus of income would remain to 
meet the exigencies of the country. He 
should vote for the Income-tax from an 
honest conviction that it was the best mea- 
sure that could be brought forward, and 
that it was in conformity with the opinions 


of his constituents. A meeting was held 
at Guildford, last week, called by the 
party mainly instrumental in returning the 
present Members for the borough, for the 
purpose of addressing her Majesty and 
the House of Lords against the Income- 
tax. The meeting was numerously at- 
tended, and the result was, that the meet- 
ing resolved to thank her Majesty for ber 
generous offer to bear the burden of the 
Income-tax equally with her subjects; and 
another resolution was passed to the effect, 
that under the present circumstances of 
the country they conceived that the pro- 
perty and Income-tax, as proposed by Sir 
Robert Peel, was the very best measure 
that could be propounded. In supporting 
the proposition of the right hon. Baronet, 
he was not only acting in conformity with 
his own sentiments, but with the wishes 
of the inhabitants of the principal town 
i the county which he represented, 
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Mr. O'Connell: If the proposal before 
the House were one to impose upon Ireland 
new burdens, I should, as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the country, have demanded 
as a right the opportunity of delivering my 
sentiments upon it. Perhaps, I shall not 
be considered as trespassing upon the time 
of the House if, when the matter of debate 
is exclusively confined to this country, I 
should raise my humble voice, as I am 
prepared to give my decided vote, in 
favour of justice to England. I have ar. 
rived at the conclusion, that you have 
proposed, in bringing forward an Income- 
tax, to do that which is unjust to the 
people of this country, and therefore am I 
bound to give to such a proposal all the 
Opposition in my power. [I say distinctly 
an Income-tax ; because, if a property-tax 
had been proposed, no man would be more 
ready to vote for it than I should be. My 
Opinion goes, perhaps, to an extravagant 
length on that point. I think that pro- 
perty, and property alone, should be subject 
to taxation, and that as the State main- 
tains large establishments, and incurs a 
large expenditure, for the protection, so 
should property pay in proportion to the 
degree and extent of protection it re- 
ceived ; that the resources of labour—that 
the production of labour ought not to be 
taxed, until it assumed the shape of fixed 
capital. Iam not, then, to be supposed 
as arguing against a property-tax when I 
oppose an Income-tax. I approve of the 
one, I condemn the other; and I mean 
toconfine my arguments against the latter 
in as short a compass as [ possibly can. 
My first argument against the Income-tax I 
derive from hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, namely, that before you 
have an Income-tax you must have a case 
of urgent necessity—you must make out a 
case of stringent necessity tojustify you in 
imposing it. I think that concession does 
not go as far as it ought ; but taking it as 
much as has been granted, or it is worth, 
on that point, I say, and I insist, that the 
necessity has not been made out. The 
case of necessity has to rest upon a double 
assumption. First, there is the want of 
money—next, the want of means of sup- 
plying the want of money. What then is 
your want of money? Two millions and 
a half a-year, or five millions for two years, 
Have you, then, no other mode but this 
of making up that (which, considering the 
wealth and greatness of England, I must 
call) paltry deficiency. Judging from the 
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language of the hon. Member who has 
just sat down, it is hardly worth speaking 
of. You want only that; and how are 
you to supply it? Is it necessary to 
resort to an Income-tax to supply so small 
a deficiency? I cannot believe that the 
necessity exists, until you have tried other 
means, and have failed. You have heard 
the noble Lord the Member for Liverpool 
talk of sugar and timber; you have heard 
him talk of the revenue upon these articles 
as not productive. He spoke of them as 
not being likely to be productive. Why, 
there are not two articles of consumption 
that are more certain than those of timber 
and sugar. They are articles of prime 
necessity. It required the weight of the 
powerful intellect of the noble Lord to 
prove that these articles must be non- 
productive. You must have the practical 
demonstration, that the revenue that would 
be raised from these two articles alone 
would not supply the deficiency of the two 
millions and a half. You should first 
make the experiment. Why not make 
that experiment before you come to this? 
Why not try that tax that has been often 
spoken of, that is, the legacy duty upon 
landed property? Why do you not do 


that, as you have upon the bequests of 


personal fortune? An instance has oc- 
curred within the last few days ofa Noble- 
man; he left a million in money; that 
was directly taxed. The same Nobleman 
left a hundred thousand a-year landed 
property, and not a shilling of that was 
taxed. Ought that to be? Or, above all, 
ought that landed property to be taxed 
before you resort to an Income-tax? The 
people of England will probably dis- 
cover that it is not right that there 
should be a perfectly distinct class not 
subjeeted to the same burden with others ; 
that when mere money is subjected to 
taxation, the landed interest ought not to 
be dispensed with ; thatit, too, should be 
exposed toa similar burden. That is a 
source of income you ought to try—that 
is @ species of taxation you ought to have 
resort to before you attempt an Income- 
tax. You ought to equalize landed pro- 
perty with mere pecuniary property. Doing 
this would be in reality justice and fair 
play; and, till you have tried that expe- 
riment, you ought not to talk of an Income- 
tax. What are the five millions you speak 
of put down fortwo years? You boast of 
the great amount of taxes that you have 
taken off. You say, that you have already 
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taken away not only seventeen millions of 
an Income-tax, but that, with others, you 
have reduced the taxes by 24,000,000/,.— 
that you took off taxes to the amount of 
24,000,000. per year. Am I not safe, 
then, in saying that you will find resources 
amongst the taxes that you have taken off? 
Having taken off 24,000,000/., how is it 
possible that you can show, that amongst 
these taxes you cannot find what will give 
you a supply for two millions and a half 
a year? There must be amongst all these 
something to supply the deficiency, and I 
am not bound to show you which. It is 
sufficient for me to say, that the restoration 
of one-sixth would take away every preteat 
that you have for laying on the Iucome- 
tax. As it seems to me, you make out no 
case for the necessity of an Income-tax. 
You have abundant resources, according 
to your own showing, which you may bring 
into operation before you eome to this tat. 
For my part, I never will consent to an 
Income-tax, short of the country being in 
a state of real war. I think that it ought 
to be a war tax. I do not think, however, 
that it should be called for now, even after 
the horrible events that have occurred in 
our eastern dominions. The war there, 
surely the noble Lord has exaggerated I 
hope, though he described, I fear, but too 
truly the peril, It may be considered as 
making against my argument to admit the 
peril that there is in that war; but then it 
is no such war as that in which you ought 
to have resort to the Income-tax ; because 
you have already shown that it was fora 
different kind of war you first assented to 
this tax. The noble Lord, indeed, talked 
of statesmanlike conduct. Now, it seems 
to me to be not very statesmanlike conduct 
to give expression to the fearful suggestions 
that he has done; for the doing so by him 
cannot but add enormously to the peril 
that really exists. It was said by some 
one, I think by Lord Brougham, at one 
time, that England was bound in recogni- 
zances to the amount of eight hundred 
millions to keep the peace. It is a senti- 
ment that I have often heard repeated by 
Mr. Hume, and whose voice I hope soon 
to hear again within the walls of this 
House, It is a sentiment that is heard 
frequently repeated abroad. The know- 
ledge of it is a source of weakness to you. 
It takes away from that authoritative tone 
which England might otherwise employ 
towards the other nations of the earth 
The eight hundred millions of your debt 
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are considered by your bitterest enemies 
as a weapon which they can use for your 
weakness. Is it wise, then, at such a 
moment as this to make your weakness 
still more palpable, by giving so fearful 
and so desponding a picture of the dangers 
that threaten you in India and in China? 
I think not. I think you ought not to do 
any such thing; and that, though you 
state that you have suffered much, yet you 
should rather be disposed to show your 
resources than exhibit your weakness. I 
think so, and I think, too, that this is not, 
beyond all others, the occasion when you 
should have pursued such a line of conduct. 
Are you so safe with Russia? Have you 
no peril of a real war with Russia? Are 
you secure of France? I know that you 
have praised the King of the French. I 
have heard him lauded and _ be-praised 
here, so that good taste (and I am not very 
fastidious) has been outraged by their 
gross exaggerations. I have heard M. 


Guizot, too, spoken of here as the perfec- 
tion of ministers; and I have, though by 
no means bound to do so, blushed for 
Englishmen when I heard the praises of 
the man. And yet you are not safe with 
France. No; there are perils there. You 


are not secure with the lauded King of the 
French. I am quite justified in saying 
that with him you cannot be secure. You 
have, then, perils before you. You have, 
too, great perils with America. [Cheers.] 
I understand these cheers. It is part of 
my argument. You have, then, greater 
perils on the part of America, because, as 
. [ believe, you are right—perfectly right— 
in the quarrel. Upon the right of search, 
I think that the paper of Lord Aberdeen 
proves the matter to demonstration, as I 
understood it. In the matter of the Creole 
you are undoubtedly right, but then you 
have to fear American pride and resent- 
ment ; you have to dread that disposition 
to animosity which men are most ready to 
evince when they are most in the wrong. 
Shall 1 be told that these are perils for 
which you should be prepared? Yes, and 
I am arguing that you should not have an 
Income-tax until the exigency of the time 
requires it. {[ wish to show you that you 
Ought to hoard up your Incomé-tax as a 
weapon to be held in terrorem over your 
enemies. You should have hoarded it up 
for the exigencies of war, to which you 
might threaten to resort in case of neces- 
sity. Your capacity to encounter your 
enemies sh be this—your power at 
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any time to resort to an Income-tax. It 
would be felt by your foes as your power 
to encounter their armies. In former wars 
you raised seventeen millions per annum 
with an Income-tax. You should be able 
to say that England can, if requisite, raise 
twenty millions per annum—that which 
would represeut five hundred millions of 
francs. I[t is your weapon of defence, and 
do not throw it away. [ Hear, hear.] Smile 
or sneer, if you please; but still listen to 
that which is said to you. At present you 
listen but to the voice of party. You bring 
this on amid all the fervour of party zeal. 
Consult, I say, your own interests and 
your own judgments, and seek not for a 
triumph which can only serve a party 
purpose. You may now enjoy such a 
triumph; but when this tax is laid on, 
when the burden comes to be felt, when 
it is in operation upon the intelligent 
classes, on those who have but a life an- 
nuity, on those who have but a precariou 

income—when the tax comes into operas 
tion, and is felt by those, do you think 
that the knowledge that it was laid on when 
there was no necessity for it, when it was 
not required, when that knowledge is 
coupled with the injustice of the thing itself, 
do you not think that you will make many 
formidable enemies for yourselves, and 
that a cry will be raised, which has only 
to be repeated, and that once was so leud 
that even an unreformed Parliament could 
not make head against it. Recollect what 
you are doing. You are laying down the 
surest means of arraying against yourselves 
all the active talent of the nation—the 
rising lawyers—the rising physiciansthe 
skilful clerks, whose superior talents enable 
them to obtain larger salaries. All these 
all the activity, intelligence, and talent, 
you are placing in hostility to youtselves. 
This you are doing with those suited to 
be the most formidable leaders of public 
opinion that can possibly be imagined. 
Should these proceed in a course whieh 
may make men disgusted with the In- 
come-tax when the real necessity for its 
use may arise? Why now throw away a 
weapon from which you may derive at a 
future time such advantages, and when. 
the opinion entertained respecting it may 
be beyond the reality of its power? If you 
keep it in your armoury, you will be the 
stronger, perhaps, for the struggle, be« 
cause its powers are unknown. I oppose 
it, then, because you have not showa the 
necessity for it; but assuming the necessi 
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sity, then I oppose it, because there are 
other resources sufficient to meet that ne- 
cessity on which you may rely. 1 oppose 
it because of its vexatious nature, of the 
inquisitorial powers it confers, of gratifying 
animosity in some, of idle curiosity in 
others, and in all of a mode of disposing 
of men’s property that ought to be un- 
known in a free country. First, a man 
must satisfy the surveyor, and then the 
inspector—I am now talking of the provi- 
sions of the former bill—then there must 
be an appeal to the additional commis- 
sioners, and finally to the general commis- 
sioners. These are provisions of the 
former act. They authorize the inspection 
of books. In every case they can require 
statements—they can demand an account 
of profits and losses—they can reject it— 
they are entitled to take the checks of a 
merchant—to take his books—to stop his 
business—and there was no appeal to a 
jadge or a jury; but all was to be de- 
eided despotically. He hoped that many 
of these things would be altered; but in 
the very nature of the thing, there must 
remain many matters in the machinery 
that must be productive of the greatest 
mischief and vexation. Was this then, 
the species of tax that the House should 
regard as indispensable to introduce into 
the country now, and when you are threat- 
ened with a period, which I hope may 
never come, but for which it certainly 
ought to be postponed—namely, a state of 
actual war—for a period, when the country 
might be in danger; when one and all 
might regard the safety of the State as in 
peril? It is for such a period, I maintain, 
that you ought to keep it, and not throw 
it away, by exposing the country to all its 
horrors at the present moment. I object 
to the Income-tax as unnecessary. I ob- 
ject to it as not justified by any necessity 
short of war. The necessity you have not 
been able to show—the necessity has not 
arisen. I object to it now, as it ought to 
be reserved for a state of war. I object 
to it as unjustifiable. And, lastly, I ob- 
ject to it as the perpetration of arrant and 
gross injustice. What injustice, 1 ask, 
can be so great as that an unfortunate 
clerk with 300/. a year, who is dependent, 
perhaps, upon the caprice of his employer, 
upon his health, and whom an accident 
in the office might disable from earning a 
shilling, should be called upon to pay 
this tax? A man such as that is placed 
vpon an equality with the owner of a fee- 
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simple property. If that man died, his 
family would be left without a provision, 
while the owner-of the fee-simple estate, if 
he died, must leave that which would be 
equal to 9,000/., or a fair sum to subsist 
upon. You tax the one as much as you 
do the other. You may call that justice 
if you please; but, in the name of common 
sense, | denounce it as an arrant and gross 
injustice. Is there, then, no injustice in 
a man disclosing the amount of bis in. 
come? Is there no injustice in forcing a 
man to be an instrument in doing himself 
the wrong of charging bimself with 
sessing more than he really owned? These, 
Sir, are reasons that convince me I ought 
to oppose this law. I oppose it as an In- 
come-tax— not as it may be mixed up asa 
portion of a property-tax. 1 confess that 
I have an additional reason for opposing 
it— that it is to maintain the landed aris- 
tocracy—that it is a struggle to keep up 
their rents; for it has been candidly ad- 
mitted that rents ought to be maintained. 
It is to maintain the landed interests in 
the possession of their high rents that you 
do this, And why should you not do so? 
Are they not your masters, and able to 
displace you if you dare to offend them ? 
The legislation is for one class; and there 
is no mitigation in any way for the horrors 
of the bread-tax, as they existed. For 
my part, I am for an equality of free-trade. 
{ am for no bastard, or left-handed free 
trade, Have first a free-trade in corn, 
and then let others have all the advantage 
in other things of an absolute free-trade. 
Lord Eliot commenced by observing, 
that the apology with which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had commenced 
his speech was, in his judgment, quite un- 
necessary. He hoped it never would be 
thought requisite for any hon. Member to 
offer to the House an apology for taking 
an active part in the immediate concerns 
of a different branch of the empire from 
that with which he was connected. He 
should not follow the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman through the whole 
course of the observations he had just ad- 
dressed to the House. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had contended, 
that other means than those proposed by 
her Majesty’s Government ought to 
adopted to supply the deficiency in the 
revenue which was admitted on all hands 
to exist, and the right hon. and learned 
Gentlemen admitted, that some further 
aid was necessary from the taxes repealed 
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since the end of the war, but he had atu- 
diously abstained from pointing out that 
tax from which the deficiency ought to be 
supplied. True, he had touched upon 
one single point—namely, the probate 
duty, but the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had forgotten the statement on 
that subject read by his right hon. Friend. 
If he wanted an argument to confirm the 
view he had taken of the policy of the 
scheme proposed by his right hon. Friend 
(Sir R. Peel), he could find it in the 
speech of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had drawn a frightful picture of 
the dangers with which he seemed to 
think this country was environed ; and it 
certainly appeared to him somewhat ex- 
traordinary, that after exhibiting such a 
picture, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman should deprecate the preparations 
to meet those dangers made by his right 
hon. Friend. He conceived, that looking 
at the situation in which this country was 
placed, she would be better able to en- 
counter the perils with which she was said 
to be surrounded when her credit was 
good from having a large surplus revenue. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had alluded to the character and the 
operation of the Income-tax. Now, he 
hoped and believed, that his right hon. 
Friend was prepared by the machinery of 
the present measure to obviate and remove 
many of the objections urged against the 
former law. He, therefore, asked the 
House what was the present stage of the 
bill—it was on the bringing up the report 
of the resolutions on which the bill was to 
be founded ; and would it not be better 
and more opportune to discuss these points 
when the bill with the machinery it pro- 
vided was before the House? The hon. 
Member for Leeds had adverted to a meet- 
ing lately held in that town to petition 
against this tax. He would ask that hon. 
Member what tax there was in existence 
to petition against which, a meeting might 
not be convened? All admitted, that 
additional taxes were necessary in the 
existing state of things, and he had not 
heard a single tax suggested to which no 
objection could be made. Tle might be 
permitted, on this occasion, very shortly to 
advert to a matter personal to himself. 
He had been made the subject of some 
misrepresentation in the county he had 
the honour to represent, and the hon. and 
learned Member for Liskeard, last night 
alluded, thongh not personally to him 
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(Lord Eliot), to those county Members 
who at the last general election had con- 
curred in holding up the budget of the 
noble Lord, the Member for the city of 
London, to the reprobation of the constit- 
uent bodies. It was true he had con- 
demned the budget of the noble Lord, and 
he did so still. He had objected to a 
fixed duty on corn, as not calculated to 
benefit the consumer, and in that view he 
was borne out by facts and figures. He 
had also contended, that a fixed duty 
would not operate beneficially for the pro- 
ducer, because under it he would not, in 
time of scarcity, be able to maintain his 
price. That was admitted by the noble 
Lord himself. He had exhorted his con- 
stituents to resist the proposition of the 
noble Lord, and that they concurred in his 
views was proved by their having sent him 
to that House as the opponent of the corn 
bill of the noble Lord. It had been said, 
that the farmers were not prepared for any 
material change or alteration. Now, on 
the hustings, he had been asked by an hon. 
Baronet, formerly a Member of that 
House—he alluded to Sir William Moles- 
worth, what he would do if any material 
alteration was proposed by Sir R. Peel. 
His answer had been, that he abided by the 
sliding-scale, but that he did not possess 
the requisite knowledge to decide what 
alterations ought to be made in the details 
of the Corn-laws ; but he would not sup- 
port any plan which did not meet with 
the general acceptance of the agricultural 
body. Now, he would ask the House, 
whether this measure had not met with 
the acceptance of the agricultural body? He 
had, however, to meet a double argument ; 
first, the right hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin talked of legislating for class in- 
terests, and then other hon. Members 
held, that he had been inconsistent, and 
had sacrificed the interests of his constit- 
uents. Surely these two arguments were 
wholly incompatible. He had always 
maintained, that a certain rational pro. 
tection ought to be afforded to the British 
farmer, whom he did not believe to be 
anxious to maintain exorbitant prices. But 
when he was taunted with having deceived 
his constituents, he trusted he did uot 
overvalue the position in which he was 
placed, when he said, that though it was 
of little importance whether he held a 
situation under Government or not, still 
embarked in the fortunes of the Govern- 
ment, he felt he should not be justified on 
light grounds in leaving office ; but, after 
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the question had been opened, he had con- 
sulted with his leading influential sup- 
porters in the county he had the honour to 
represent, and told them, that if they 
thought he had deceived them, he would 
abandon his seat and go toa fresh election. 
They one and all had replied, that his 
conduct in supporting the proposition of 
Sir Robert Peel was not inconsistent with 
any declaration he had made, and that he 
had not been guilty of deceit or delusion. 
As to the tariff, on most of the articles he 
was unable to give a definite opinion. He 
was bound tu admit, that as to some of the 
articles considerable alarm existed in the 
minds of some of his constituents ; he had 
received representations to that effect. 
He did not concur with them; he be- 
lieved that the evils to be anticipated 
were greatly exaggerated. He alluded 
particularly to the importation of cattle 
and meat. The best information which 
he had received led him to suspect 
there was no cause to expect any great 
importation or such prices as materially 
to depress the markets of the kingdom. 
His right hon. Friond would be able to 
show this conclusively in the statement 
which he would make to the House. As 
to the Income-tax itself, he did not think 
it necessary to address the House many 
observations upon it. Hon. Gentlemen had 
talked of assessed taxes, but they would 
weigh unequally and perhaps more op- 
pressively on the middle classes. Before 
so many objections were made to the in- 
quisitorial nature of the tax, it would have 
heen as well to have waited to see the 
machinery by which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet proposed to carry the tax into effect. 
He could not but express his gratification, 
that the right hon. Baronet had been able 
to draw from Ireland that which was its 
just proportion of the tax, without pro- 
posing sensibly to add to its taxation. 
He should ever have in view the wealth 
and prosperity of that portion of the em- 
ire. 
: Mr. Hawes observed, that the argument 
of the noble Lord was quite inconsistent 
with that of the first Lord of the Trea- 
sury ; for while the one said there would 
be no large importation of foreign meat or 
cattle in consequence of the tariff, the other 
declared that the relaxation produced by 
it would cause a saving to each family 
equal to the amount of the Income-tax im- 
posed. Leaving this point, the hon. Gentle- 
man proceeded to say, that there were two 
distinet plans under their consideration. 
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One was a Property-tax, and one was an 
Income-tax. The latter had been adopted, 
and much as it might be denied, it was a 
tax that pressed upon the poor; for al. 
though it was pretended that this system 
of taxation did not affect the labourer, yet 
it did depress the active and productive 
capital of the country, and so it.did injure 
the labourer. He had good authority for 
stating that there was a great distinction 
between a Property-tax and an Income. 
tax. The opinion of Mr. Huskisson had 
been already referred to, and he would not 
again quote it; but Mr. Huskisson’s opin- 
ion, so Jate as the year 1830, was adverse 
to an Income-tax and in favour of a pro- 
perty-tax. There were authorities, and 
clear authorities, which drew the distine- 
tion ; and sure he was, that an Income- 
tax would directly affect the fund out of 
which the labourer was paid, and so would 
effect more injury to the workmen than 
what were deemed indirect taxes On the 
5th December, 1798, the then Sir Francis 
Baring made a powerful and convincing 
argument on the difference between an 
income and a property-tax. He said: 
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“A learned gentleman had made some dis- 
tinction between a tax upon income and a tax 
upon capital. With regard to income, he 
seemed to think there could be no evasion. In 
some measure, the learned gentleman might 
be right; but, with regard to trade, he ceér- 
tainly was in the wrong: for in commerce the 
bill would be liable to evasions and frauds 
without end. A man might have a large in- 
come in trade, and yet his property could not 
be ascertained. Even could it be come at, 
there were occasions when it should not be 
touched. There was nothing which should 
have a stronger claim on the protection of Go- 
vernment than créative talents in mercantile 
pursuits. Where industry was engaged in 
accumulating property, it should be encourag- 
ed, not cramped nor dispirited. The indus- 
trious and enterprising should be protected ; 
at least, he should not be molested whilst en- 
gaged in producing a capital. When it was 
produced, then let it be taxed ; but, while he 
is engaged in the pursuit, no inspector should 
pry into his affairs.” 

That was the opinion before the bill had 
been tried, when the principle was under 
discussion, and the whole of the debate 
showed that it was not anticipated that the 
tax would endure beyond the time of the 
great pressing emergency. The plan now 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman was 
not only at total variance with that pro- 
posed by the late Government, but it ap- 
peared also to be in direct violation of 
the principles which his own party had 
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laid down previous to the dissolution of the 
late Parliament, and he referred to this 
discrepancy because he thought the coun- 
try had the greatest interest in the con- 
sistency of a large party. He recollected 
ectly well that the noble Lord, the 
ember for North Lancashire, in a speech 
which he delivered only so short a time 
since as last June, stated the grounds on 
which the dissolution was about to take 
place. In the course of that speech he 
was guilty of an irregularity which gave 
the noble Lord a better opportunity of 
declaring his opinion, and the public had 
aright to try the plan now proposed by 
the expectations which the noble Lord and 
his party had then raised. 


“The hon. Member for Lambeth (said the 
noble Lord) told us this evening that an ap- 
peal is about to be made to the public, not on 
any general or undefined question—not to 
decide whether this or that man shall be at the 
head of the Government—but simply on this 
distinct question—whether or not the country 
willdo away with the corn monopoly, which 
is the cause of various other monopolies [Mr. 
Hawes; Not the corn only]. Well, then, ac- 
cording to the hon. Member, Ministers are 
about to appeal to the country forthe purpose 
of inducing the constituencies to return such 
a House of Commons as will effectually put 
down all those great interests of the country 
which they are pleased to call monopolies, of 
which interests that of the landowners and 
agriculturists is, in their mind, the first, the 
greatest, and the most atrocious, The question 
is fairly put by the hon, Member for Lam- 
beth ; and it is the question on which Govern- 
ment are about to dissolve Parliament.” 


He would now ask whether the noble 
Lord and his Colleagues had maintained 
these monopolies, or had abandoned them ; 
had the corn monopoly been maintained ? 
Had he maintained the monopoly of the 
provision laws? He had declined to touch 
the sugar monopoly, but why did he de- 
cline to touch that monopoly when they 
touched the others? The great difference 
between the plan proposed by the present 
Government and that brought forward by 
the late Ministers was, that the late Go- 
vernment thought they should be able to 
obtain sufficient revenue by grappling with 
great monopolies, whilst the present Go- 
vernment had thought it part of their duty 
to maintain those monopolies, and at the 
same time to impose great additional taxa- 
tion upon the country. It appeared to 
him that if they sought to obtain an in- 
creased revenue they were bound in the 
first place to take up those articles on 
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which there were high duties. If they 
had removed the munopolies on those 
articles they might then have entered 
fairly upon the general question of free. 
trade, they might then have justly exposed 
the English labourers to competition with 
foreigners, which would be most unjust 
without the change. They maintained, 
however, a high price for corn; and al- 
though they altered the tariff, according 
to the noble Lord the Member for Corn- 
wall’s (Lord Eliot) own admission, there 
would be no sensible diminution in the 
price of other articles of food. The pre- 
sent Government, then, exposed the la- 
bourers of this country to direct competi- 
tion with the labourers of other countries, 
without enabling the English labourers to 
obtain their food at the cheapest rate. He 
acknowledged that the amended tariff 
would contribute to the advantage of the 
trade of this country; the step which had 
been taken was a step in the right direc- 
tivn. but towards the great mass of the 
people of this country it was an act of in- 
justice, which would not long permit the 
right hon. Gentleman to maintain the corn 
monopoly, and the other monopolies he 
now shielded. The Income-tax would 
create much discontent, and that discon- 
tent would be directed against those mono- 
polies of a much more serious character 
than any article included in the proposed 
tariff. The noble Lord the Member for 
North Lancashire had said that the corn- 
bill of the noble Lord on that side of the 
House (Lord John Russell) had been 
scouted. But by whom had it been scout- 
ed? It had been scouted by the counties, 
and by the Members returned by the land- 
lords, who were the real rulers according 
to the noble Lord’s own view. For when 
they talked of the county representation, 
they must recollect the noble Lord's own 
declaration, that to know who would be the 
county Member, it was only necessary to 
cast up the numbers of the landed pro- 
prietors on one side, and on the other, in 
each county, and then they could easily 
decide what would be the character of the 
representatives. By them the Corn-law of 
the late Government had been rejected. 
The farmers now, however, entertained 
somewhat different opinions. He had re- 
ceived accounts of agricultural meetings. 
One had taken place at Harleston, in Nor- 
folk or Suffolk, where the farmers had de- 
clared that they preferred a fixed daty. 
They agreed to a petition, they adopted 
his noble Friend’s plan, and they’rejected 
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the Income-tax and the tariff on cattle 
roposed by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman held out his 
sliding-scale and his Corn-bill; he held 
out his tariff and his Income-tax. What 
did the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) say ? 
He hoped by a tax of 8s. upon corn, and 
by a reduction of the timber duties, and 
by an alteration of the sugar duties, to 
roduce an ample revenue. His right hon. 
riend the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had reserved to himself the right to 
issue Exchequer bills, to make up a tem- 
rary deficiency ; but he believed that 
if the reduction proposed were made upon 
the great articles of consumption, they 
would be able to go on without mak- 
ing any addition to the taxation of the 
country. He thought that if the farmers 
had now the two plans before them, and 
began again, they would see some advan- 
tages in the 8s. duty over the plan of the 
right hon. Gentleman ; and that if they 
went back to the constituencies the noble 
Lord would have the preference which, on 
the last occasion, was offered to the right 
hon. Gentleman. One reason which the 
right hon. Gentleman had found for his 
Income-tax was in the proposed reduction 
of the tariff. He very much questioned 
whether the evil of an Income-tax was not 
a full equivalent for any reduction of the 
dutes in the tariff. Were there, however, no 
other sources from which the Government 
could obtain a revenue? The noble Lord 
near him had adopted the manly and the 
straightforward course ; he had departed 
from the plan of Mr. Tierney, and the plan 
pursued last year, of opposing everything 
and proposing nothing. ‘The noble Lord’s 
conduct was the very reverse of the Oppo- 
sition of last year ; for the noble Lord had 
taken the bold and manly course—he had 
roposed another plan, and he had shown 
Sr he would be able to apply his prin- 
ciples in practice. But must they resort 
to an increase of taxation ?—and were they 
forced to take the Income-tax proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman ? We were even 
now paying off 2,600,000/. a-year of the 
national debt. [‘ Where, where.” ] He would 
show them where. He saw the hon. Gentle- 
man, the Secretary for the Treasury (Mr.G. 
Clerk) present, who was well acquainted 
with those details, and he would refer him 
to a parliamentary paper laid on the Table 
of the House, on the 22nd June, 1841, by 
Mr. More O’Ferrall, the then Secretary of 
the Treasury, which had not been alluded 


to in these discussions. From this paper ! 
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it appeared, that between the year 1831 
and the year 1841 we had paid off 
22,600,000/. of the national debt, and that 
we were going on to pay off the debt after 
the same rate. The whole amount of public 
debt in 1831, funded and unfunded, both as 
to capital and charge, supposing the termin- 
able annuities to be converted into equiva. 
lent perpetual annuities, was 838,548,903/., 
In the year 1841 it had fallen to 
815,957,936/., making a difference of 
22,591,967/. He defied his hon. Friend, 
the Member for the City of London, to 
contradict that statement ; and he defied 
him to show that we were not going on 
paying ip the same proportion. And were 
they to be told that there was such an 
emergency that nothing but the imposition 
of an Income-tax would enable us to sup- 
ply our wants, and put the country into a 
proper state of defence? For himself, he 
never would consent to the imposition of 
this tax, whilst there was such a surplus 
revenue to be applied to the reduction of 
the national debt. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman referred to other sources of 
taxation which he had refused to adopt, 
and there was one point that fell from him 
relative to the taxes on consumption, to 
which he would call the particular atten- 
tion of the House. The right hon. Gentle. 
man appeared extremely doubtful whether 
he would be able to obtain an immediate 
increase of revenue by reducing the duty 
upon articles of large consumption. He 
did not anticipate that he would be far- 
nished within the year with sufficient funds 
from such a source. He wished that the 
right hon. Gentleman had more confidence 
in the increase of revenue from a great 
reduction in the price of articles of large 
consumption. A paper which he held in 
his hand would show at once how great an 
increase of consumption took place in an 
article of large consumption, when there 
was a reduction in the price. He had 
taken the price and quantity of corn sold in 
markets making returns to corn-inspectors 
in the first thirteen weeks of every year 
from 1829, the first after the Corn-tbill 
came into operation, down to 1842, the 
present year, and he had taken the whole 
period, that he might not be accused of 
selecting any particular year, and he found 
such a ager indication of a rise and fall 
of consumption from a rise and fall in price, 
that if it were a barometer to register the 
different weights of the atmosphere, the 
change should not be more certain. In the 
first thirteen weeks of the year 1829, the 
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uantity sold was 514,470 quarters, and 

average price was 74s. 1ld.; in 1830 
the quantity increased to 905,701 quarters, 
the price having fallen to 58s. 4d.; in 1831 
the quantity fell to 691,448 quarters, for 
the price rose to 72s. 1d.; in 1832 the 
quantity increased to 805,492 quarters, 
the price having declined to 59s. 4d. 


Qrs. s. 


In 1833 the quan- é ; 
tity sold wad 844,293, the price 52 


1834 .. .- 847,396 ee 48 
1835.3 «- 977,135 = 40 
1836 .. «+ 1,076,128 ee 41 
1837. «- e+ » 929,559 ee 57 
1838. .. «+. 977,263 ee 55 
1839 .. 610,035 ee 74 
1840 os 975,981 ee 66 
1841 . 949,156 ee 62 
1842 we 703,892 oe 60 


From the year 1829 to the year 1842, 
with every fall of price, there had been a 
clear augmentation of consumption ; as 
regularly as the price fell, the quantity 
consumed was increased. Here was a fair 
indication of what would be the effect of 
reduction in articles of great consumption. 
He, therefore, complained of the measures 
of the present Government ; they shut the 
door to the advantages which would have 
followed the proposals of the noble Lord 
on that (the Opposition) side of the House ; 
that they deprived the people of the reduc- 
tion of duties which would have augmented 
commerce and flung the people back upon 
those great monopolies, which did so much 
injury to trade. As to the Income-tax 
itself, he would look upon it only as founded 
in inconvenience and injustice. There was 
not one Member who had spoken on either 
side of the House who did not admit its 
impolicy and its injustice. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Winchester him- 
self admitted its impolicy. Did the hon. 
Gentleman admit that the tax upon skill 
and talent should be the same as the tax 
upon permanent property? Then he must 
lose all hope of converting the hon. Gen- 
tleman, He would have thought that 
100/. derived from talent was not of the 
same value as 100/. permanent income 
derived from land—yet both were taxed 
the same. The fee-simple in land, and the 
income which depended upon property, and 
that which came from professional’ skill, 
were placed on the same terms, and that 
was one of the inequalities on account of 
which he more particularly objected to 
this tax. There was a circumstance which 
had come to his knowledge, as to the mode 
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of assessment under the old system, which 
would illustrate not only its injustice but 
its inequality. Two parties largely en- 
gaged in trade lived in the same place ; one 
returned no income, and the other actually 
paid 400/.a year tax. The party whoreturned 
no income was summoned before the com- 
missioners, who said, “‘ We know we can- 
not punish you for not making any return, 
but you must pay your tax.”” The answer 
was, “I have made no profits, and I intend 
to pay no tax.” The commissioners said, 
* Why, your neighbour, who is in the 
same trade, pays a tax of 4001. a year, 
your house is as good as his, and you are 
apparently a man of fortune; how is it 
then, that you return no income?” The 
reply was, ‘‘ 1 return no income, it is true, 
although I admit I live in the same way as 
my neighbour who pays 400/. a year, be- 
cause I have landed property, for which I 
pay in another place, and I do not care 
who knows that I make no profit, but my 
neighbour who pays 400/. a year tax, has 
nothing but his business. I do not mind 
about my situation being known ; but if he 
did not pay a large tax, the world would 
soon know that he was making no profits, 
and he would be a ruined man.” Did 
either party rely on the oath of secresy ? 
No, they knew they were dealing with a 
board, from which it was likely the amount 
of the income would leak out; the one 
having no profits, paid 400/. a year, be- 
cause having no property, a knowledge 
that he made no profits might materially 
injure him; he could place no reliance 
upon the board, he felt no security that 
the truth would not escape. But the 
other, who was doing nothing also, paid 
not a farthing; he had property else- 
where, he could set the commissioners at 
defiance, and did not care who knew his 
affairs. Another objection which he had 
to this tax was, that he thought it would 
place her Majesty’s Government in a situa- 
tion to pursue whatever course of policy 
they pleased, because it had a tendency to 
encourage war, to increase expense, and to 
place the country at the feet of the minis- 
ter of the day. When it became known 
in the country there would be no popular 
feeling in its favour. He was aware that 
when he said that the tax was not now 
unpopular, it might be assumed from the 
quiet of the people ; but when he had the 
authority of the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Ireland (Lord Eliot) for saying that 
cheap living would not reach the majority 
of the people, he was sure that many 
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would feel acutely the disadvantage of the 
prospect of an Income-tax. The result, 
then, to sum up, was, that her Majesty's 
Ministers were determined to maintain 
untouched the great protected interests of 
the country. They made a change with 
respect to the timber duties alone; in the 
very interest which was least able to resist 
a change was that change permitted to 
take place. He admitted the advantage of 
the proposed alteration. He knew as well 
the benefit of cheap timber as hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite ; he was willing to accept 
the boon, but he was not willing to impose 
upon the people an Income-tax to gain 
the benefit, especially as there were many 
other sources from which the deficiency 
might be supplied. Then the noble Lord 
on that side of the House had proposed to 
put the great interests of the country 
upon a fair footing—he had proposed to 
place the Corn-laws on a footing approxi- 
mating to a free-trade, he had proposed to 
reduce the duty on sugar, and to change 
the duty upon timber: he had dealt boldly 
and fairly with all the great interests in 
the country. He had done what he was 
bound to attempt, for they ought to attack 
the strong before they touched the weak. 
This was the great distinction between the 
plans of the two Governments, it was the 
great distinction which had ever marked 
the two great parties in the state. The 
one was ever identified with popular in- 
terests. as clearly as the other was identi- 
fied with monopolies and with protection. 
He knew not how the feeling of the 
country, said to be in favour of this mea- 
sure, had been discovered. He had heard 
it said that the provincial press was not 
so much against the Government propo- 
sals as were the London journals. But he 
had looked at the writings of the provin- 
cial press, and he could not find one paper 
that had supported the Income-tax. They 
said that they would support the tariff— 
they said also that they would support a 
property tax; but when they came to 
mention the Income-tax, they said they 
were sure that in the House some impor- 
tant alterations would take place, and that 
if this were done they were upon the 
whole willing to accept the Government 
proposals. He would ask them whence 
did the Income-tax derive its support? 
Did their leading paper in London—did 
that journal which had done more for their 
party than all their speeches put together 
—did the Times support the Income-tax ? 
Could they tell him of one interest that 
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agreed to it? Let him warn them in time, 
If they did not take care, Schedule D 
would be knocked clean out of the bill, 
and they would be fixed with the property 
tax. Directly the popular indignation was 
raised against Schedule D, the people 
would raise the question of a graduated 
property tax, and then would come the 
consequences of their party policy and 
their party divisions. They had chosen to 
reject the measures of the noble Lord— 
ot were in great danger of being saddled 
with a property tax; he believed that it 
would be saddled on them, and he for one 
would not regret if such a tax were visited 
upon them as the just reward of their 
party tergiversation. 

Lord Eliot explained that he had not 
said that the importation of foreign cattle 
would not affect the price of food in this 
country ; but what he had said was, that 
he believed the fear of the agriculturists 
as to the amount likely to be brought in 
to be much exaggerated. 

Sir J. Graham did not know that he 
should have thought it necessary to trouble 
the House with any observations in this 
debate, but for the pointed manner in 
which the noble Lord the Meinber for the 
City of London had expressed his surprise 
that he should have remained silent. The 
noble Lord had paid him the compliment 
of singling him out as one whose bounden 
duty it was to address the House, but 
notwithstanding the undeniable ability 
which signalized the speech of the hon, 
Member for Liskeard, he had felt perfectly 
willing to rest the case of the Government 
upon the speeches that had been already 
delivered by his Colleagues, while he was 
not willing lightly to prolong this debate, 
when delay at the preliminary stage of the 
measure, was exceedingly injurious to 
great public interests. Testimony to that 
effect had been borne last night by the 
hon. Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Masterman); and again most distinctly 
this evening by his noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool. That such was its 
effect was not dissembled by the hon. 
Members for Hull, one of whom was on 
the Opposition side ; and it had also been 
acknowledged by the hon. Member for 
Leeds (Mr, Aldam), in what he must cha- 
racterize as a first speech of considerable 
promise. The hon. Member for Liskeard 
had remarked upon the absence of any 
strong indication of public feeling as to 
the measure of the Government, and 
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same truth had been conceded still more 
expressly by the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth. Both admitted that any opposition 
of a successful character to that measure 
was now hopeless; but at the same time 
they looked forward to a renewal of that 
opposition at a future time, when the evils 
which they said would attend the collec- 
tion of the tax came to be experienced: 
and the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. F, Maule), who had been so anxious 
before Easter for the postponement of 
these discussions, that he might have an 
opportunity of visiting his constituents 
and hear their opinion upon the Income- 
tax, would no doubt tell the House that 
he had come to the same conclusion. The 
right hon, Gentleman had now had that 
opportunity. [Mr. Maule: You have 
misrepresented what I said.] The right 
hon. Gentleman would have an opportu- 
nity of explaining and of stating what had 
occurred. But he had been told that the 
right hon. Gentleman did visit the city of 
Perth, and that very distinct opinions 
were immediately expressed to the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the measures of her 
Majesty’s Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman was informed that if he called 
a private meeting of his friends upon the 
subject, even then he would find himself 
in a considerable minority. But if he 
called a public meeting in the open air in 
the Inch of Perth, the “unhappy budget 
of the late Government” (to use his noble 
Friend’s expression), as contrasted with 
that of her Majesty’s present Government, 
would be again scouted, as it had been 
at the general election, and that the mea- 
sures of her Majesty's Government would 
be hailed with satisfaction by an over- 
whelming majority of the people of Perth. 
That was the sort of confirmation he ex- 
pected to hear from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman of what had already been admitted 
by those on the same side. It had been 
acknowledged by the hon. Member for 
Salford, with the greatest frankness, that 
hon, Members had partaken in the wish 
of the right hon. Gentleman, that the dis- 
cussions should not be brought to a close 
until after Easter, in order that public 
feeling might, in the mean time, express 
itself. He, too, had visited his constitu- 
ents, and he, too, disavowed all hope of 
any immediate successful opposition in 
Manchester. To be sure, he talked of the 
apathy that prevailed; but he could not 
understand the sort of apathy that allowed 
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of a petition in favour of the measure 
being signed by 24,000 of the principal 
inhabitants. No public meeting had been 
assembled in that great centre of manu- 
facturing industry. [Mr. Brotherton: 
Yes, yes, there was.] Oh! a meeting of 
the town-council. [Mr. Brotherton: A 
meeting in the town-hall and on the ex- 
change.] But he had yet to learn that 
there had been any meeting in Stephenson 
square, or that a majority of persons 
whose incomes were under 150/. per an- 
num were dissatisfied with the measure, 
or looked upon it in any other light than 
as a special benefit. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Lambeth, following in 
the train of the hon. Member for Liskeard, 
had been pleased to observe upon what he 
called the glaring inconsistencies in the 
arguments on that (the Ministerial) side. 
The hon, Member for Liskeard had set 
forth those alleged inconsistencies in his 
own peculiar way. He said, “ If we call 
the tax inquisitorial, we are met with the 
ery of ‘China!’ If we call it unjust, the 
answer is ‘Affghanistan.’ Your argu- 
ments are inconsistent. One says that 
the tariff will be inoperative, as in fact a 
mere delusion, while others hold out the 
greatest expectation that we should find a 
compensation for the Income-tax in the 
reduced prices uf articles of consumption.” 
The hon. Member for Lambeth had quite 
misunderstood, and had misrepresented, 
unintentionally no doubt, what had fallen 
from the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Ireland. The hon. Member said that the 
noble Lord had declared that all appre- 
hensions with respect to the tariff, so far 
as any alteration in the scale of duties af- 
fecting provisions went, were unavailing. 
His noble Friend, as he had understood 
him, both when he made his original 
speech, and in the explanation which he 
had given, had affirmed nothing of the 
kind. His noble Friend had said that the 
apprehension was, that the effect of the 
alteration of the duties would be a ruinous 
reduction to the producers of articles of 
the nature of provisions, but he had said 
that that apprehension would prove to be 
groundless; but the noble Lord never in- 
tended to say that the removal of prohibi- 
tory duties upon articles of first necessity 
would be entirely inoperative, and that no 
reduction of price would be effected. For 
his own part, he said that the Government 
had exercised both prudence and wisdom 
in oe to the necessities of the times, 
2 
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and to the wants of the rapidly increasing 
population of this country. They had 
taken effective measures gradually to re- 
duce the price of corn, of wheat, and of 
the articles of first necessity, and he said 
that the time had arrived when it was in- 
dispensably necessary that this should be 
proportionably added to the supply of 
labour. Again, the great improvements 
in machinery had decreased the demand 
for labour (he alluded to the immediate 
effect of machinery, not its ultimate ope- 
tation), and at the same time reduced its 
value, and he contended that the time 
had therefore arrived when the Legislature 
ought, not hastily, because that would 
only aggravate the evil by leading to a 
further displacement of labour, but pru- 
dently and cautiously, to effect a simul- 
taneous reduction in the duties on articles 
of the first necessity. That had been the 
object with which the Government mea- 
sures had been framed, and he believed 
that they would succeed in attaining it. 
He was persuaded that the working 
classes clearly understood this, and that 
it was a fixed and rooted belief with them 
that this tariff, taken in conjunction with 
the scheme of taxation, was one calcu- 


lated to promote the great interests of the 
people and of the great bulk of the com- 
munity. On those grounds it had received 
his support, and on that ground he would 
not fear to appeal to the country on the 


measure. Returning, however, to the 
charge of inconsistency, he must say that 
it appeared to him that the great incon- 
sistency was on the other side. Some 
(and the right hon. Lord Mayor of 
Dublin in particular) said that the 
Income-tax was entirely a war-tax. It 
was asserted also in that resolution of 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) in 
these words :— 


“That it has hitherto been considered a 
financial reserve of the nation in the time of 
war;” 


Which clearly pointed to this being a 
war-tax only. But what were the opinions 
of some other hon. Gentlemen opposite 
upon this subject? First, there were the 
right hon. and the hon. Members for 
Coventry. The right hon. Gentleman, 
formerly a Member of the Administration 
of Lord Melbourne (Mr. E, Ellice), strongly 
opposed this view. He said,— 


“Prove to me that this tax is necessary, 
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and it is, in my opinion, equally applicable 
whether in time of peace or of war.” 

He did not rely on the authority of the 
right hon, Gentleman, but he must say 
that it did not appear to him to be con- 
sistent in the Members of the late Go. 
vernment to say that the Income-tax was 
only a tax for a period of war, The 
noble Lord, the Member for the city of 
London, and the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston) were 
parties to a resolution moved by Viscount 
Althorp as an amendment to a motion for 
the repeal of the house-tax, in which it 
was laid down that if that tax was re- 
pealed in time of peace, there was no 
objection in point of principle to an 
Income-tax, or a property-tax. It was 
impossible, at all events, for the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton, to say, 
that this was a war-tax only. He (Sir 
James Graham) remembered the active 
part which that noble Lord had taken in 
1816, in endeavouring to maintain a pro- 
perty-tax at the end of the war—when 
the treaty of peace was signed—when the 
assertion was, that it was inconsistent 
with good faith that it should be any 
longer retained, and all those who ob- 
jected to the Income-tax, on the ground 
that it was a tax applicable only toa 
time of war, he begged to refer to the 
triumphant arguments used by the noble 
Lord upon that occasion — arguments 
which he had enforced, not only by bis 
speech alone, but by his vote—a course 
which he was sure the noble Lord would, 
on the present occasion, be prepared again 
to vindicate. There was also a marvellous 
difference of opinion on the benches oppo- 
site with regard to the timber duties 
The two hon. Members for Coventry here 
differed materially. The one said, a more 
wise proposal than that of the Government 
could not have been made, while the 
other was of opinion that it could not but be 
considered as a bad measure. But it 
might be said, that the hon. Member for 
Coventry, who had spoken in favour of 
the Ministerial plan with regard to the 
timber duties, as being a concession to 
commercial men, and likely to be a great 
source of naval strength, might be unia- 
formed on the latter point ; but what said 
the hon, and gallant Member for Maryle- 
bone? Why, he had pronounced a glow- 
ing defence of the measure, on the ground 
of the effect it would have on our naval 
strength. But this measure, which some 
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hon. Gentlemen opposite so much ob- 
jected to, was the very same plan that 
was proposed by Lord Grey’s Govern- 
ment, and yet one which, in the very 
plenitude of the power of that Adminis- 
tration, they had not even ventured to 
take the sense of Parliament upon. They 
voluntarily abandoned it. What were 
the arguments used at the time against 
the proposal? Why, it was said that you 
ought not to raise revenue by taxing a 
ptime necessary, one which the humble 
fisherman required for his boat, and the 
peasant for his cottage, and that it was 
unjust and impolitic to raise unfairly the 
price of any article of that kind. Such 
were the arguments used then against the 
plan, and the Administration voluntarily 
abandoned it. Again, it had been pro- 
posed to substitute a legacy duty upon 
real property for the Income-tax, and the 
right hon. the Lord Mayor of Dublin had 
joined with the hon. Member for Ipswich 
in calling for that as a substitute. But 


that very proposal had been made, and 
had been resisted by the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whom he now saw doing 
him the honour of taking notes, and who, 
he supposed, was about to answer him. 


He felt assured that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would inform them that he was op- 
posed to the principle of such a legacy 
duty—and opposed, too, for the excellent 
reasons which he himself assigned in 1840. 
Then corn, as a source of revenue, had 
been absolutely disclaimed by every hon. 
Member opposite, except the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton, and he had pro- 
posed a fixed duty as a source of revenue, 
and not of protection. Lord Melbourne, 
however, when questioned on the subject, 
said, that he disclaimed altogether the pro- 
posed fixed duty of 8s. as a fiscal impost, 
and positively alleged that it was intended 
for protection. After that, how could 
hon. Gentlemen talk of inconsistency on 
that (the Ministerial) side of the House ? 
It was quite clear that hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite were united only in the opposition 
to the proposals of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that if they had to deal with 
the present deficiency in the revenue va- 
nous would be the means which they would 
suggest for meeting it. The hon. Member 
for Guildford, in addressing the House 
last night, had dwelt on the flourishing 
state of the finances of India, and had 
rather tauntd his right hon. Friend with 
having exaggerated the difficulties of the 
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Indian revenue, as one of the reasons 
which had naturally led her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to provide more ample resources 
to meet the deficiency of revenue generally. 
It was never asserted by his right hon. 
Friend that it was the duty of the British 
Parliament to supply the immediate means 
of making up the deficiency in the Indian 
revenue ; but he did state the very import- 
ant fact, that Lord Auckland at the com- 
mencement of his administration in India 
had in the Indian revenue a surplus of 
about 1,500,000/.; that year by year that 
surplus had not only been diminished, but 
that there had been, as in this country, a 
growing and progressive deficiency; that 
a debt had been incurred during the last 
four years of about 7,000,000/.; and thay 
at the present moment the expenditure 
exceeded the income by a sum nearly 
similar to that with which they had to deal 
in this country, namely, 2,500,000/. His 
right hon. Friend did point out to the 
House that it might be necessary that the 
credit of Great Britain should be brought 
to the aid of the Indian deficiency ; and 
he put it to the House whether, if the 
necessity should arise, it was not the duty 
of a provident Government to provide for 
an accumulating debt or engagements to 
meet that debt, and thereby sustain the 
credit, and, by sustaining the credit, sup- 
port the strength of both countries. To 
that extent only had his right hon. Friend 
put the case of India, as it was his duty 
in stating the whole of the financial diffi- 
culties with which they bad to contend. 
The hon. Member for Liskeard had thought 
fit to taunt him with the withdrawal of a 
notice which he gave in 1839 respecting 
the commencement of the war on the 
western frontier of India. Now, he had 
no difficulty whatever in stating to the 
House the reason which induced him to 
withdraw that notice. He certainly had 
felt, and nothing had occurred to shake 
his opinion, that the entire conception of 
that expedition was improvident; and al- 
though that opinion was sustained by the 
highest authority in this country-—a re- 
markable coincidence of authority—yet 
when the information reached him, that 
this measure was contemplated, he had 
reason almost simultaneously to know that 
solemn engagements had been entered into 
by the executive Government with native 
princes, that the honour of the British 
nation was committed to their fulfilment, 
and that British arms were about to be 
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used. He therefore felt, that as any mo- 
tion on the subject supported in that 
House by a large party might have the 
effect of embarrassing the Indian Govern- 
ment in the execution of those engage- 
ments, it was not for the public good that 
he should press the motion of which he 
had given notice, and upon those grounds, 
and those alone, had he withdrawn it. The 
hon. Member for Liskeard charged the 
members of Lord Grey’s Government with 
having consented to the remission of the 
House-tax. But at that time they had 
a large surplus revenue, and it remained 
for the successors of Lord Grey, with a 
deticiency of two or three years’ standing, 
and an expenditure exceeding the income, 
not to tread in his footsteps, but to remit, 
under those circumstances, a productive 
impost of 1,500,0002. He should much 
prefer the accusation of inconsistency 
which had been directed against him to 
the charge of being guilty of what he 
must say was an act of the greatest im- 
prudence, of sacrificing so productive a 
revenue as that to the popular clamour of 
the moment. The hon. Member for Lis- 
keard, taking up the metaphor of the hon. 
Member for Nottinghamshire, talked of a 
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will made by Lord Melbourne’s Govern- 
ment in behalf of tie country at large, to 
which the present Government, as exe- 


cutors, were bound to administer. Allow 
him first to observe, that in order to make 
an honest will you must dispose only of 
your own property—a fact not the less 
important in the present instance, consi- 
dering that the death-bed scene of the 
testators was much prolonged, that their 
approaching dissolution was clearly fore- 
seen, that their dying agonies were much 
protracted, and that a greater tenacity of 
life had never been exhibited after all 
strength and power of action had long de- 
parted. But now what were the bona 
notabilia ? The hon. Member for Liskeard 
said ‘‘ Catholic Emancipation and the re- 
peal of the Test Acts.” But were these 
the property of the testators? He thought 
they belonged to the Government of the 
Duke of Wellington and of his right hon, 
Friend. Was it really come to this—that 
in the absence of all property of your own 

ou bequeath that of your neighbours? 
{“Oh!’] What! Catholic emancipation 
not the act of his right hon. Friend? Well, 
they claimed the Test Acts. But did Lord 
Melbourne’s Government claim reform, 
the abolition of slavery, and municipal 
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reform? These, he maintained, were the 
property of Lord Grey. He distinctly 
said so. But he would tell them what 
was entirely their own. There was the 
China war, which, as far as he could see, 
it would be exceedingly difficult to con. 
duct with advantage or close with honour, 
Then there was the rupture in our alliance 
with France, which was the keystone of 
the foreign policy of Lord Grey’s Govern. 
ment. There was also the smouldering 
embers of a Canadian rebellion, the unset- 
tled state of the ‘* Caroline,” Mr. M’Leod’s 
trial, the right of search, and the boundary 
question, These were the bequests which 
they had left to the present Government. 
This was a sketch of their policy abroad, 
What was it athome? A five years defi- 
ciency, a growing accumulating deficiency, 
with 1,500,0002. of productive revenue 
prodigally and imprudently sacrificed in 
One year, and then in a vain endeavour to 
bolster up this flagrant mistake, and hesi- 
tating to deal with property, they attempt- 
ed to impose 5 per cent. additional on 
all customs and excise, thus increasing 
the price of all articles of consumption to 
the great body of the people, and 10 per 
cent. additional on assessed taxes. Their 
5 per cents., so far from producing an in- 
crease, left the deficiency greater than it 
was before, and their 10 per cent. went 
a very slight way indeed to réduce it. 
At that late hour of the night he would 
not go into the questions of corn and 
sugar. They could not deny that the 
sense of the country had been taken upon 
the 8s. duty, that it had been condemned 
by two Parliaments, that it had been 
twice tried, and found wanting. The 
opinion of the country was therefore de- 
cidedly opposed to a fixed duty of 8%. 
upon corn, Then as regarded sugar, it 
had been proved to demonstration that 
under the measure of the late Govern- 
ment, without any reduction of the duty 
upon colonial sugar, and a reduction such 
as they proposed upon foreign sugar, the 
price to the consumer would not, as ad- 
mitted by the noble Lord, have been re- 
duced more than one halfpenny in the 
pound, while it would not have yielded 
more to the revenue than was obtained 
under the existing law. As a financial 
measure, therefore, the sugar bill of the 
late Government would have been a fail+ 
ure, while their corn bill had avowedly 
been brought forward, not for the pute 
poses of revenue, but protection, He had 
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already expressed his opinion upon the 
question of the timber duties. As stated 
by the hon. Member for Lambeth; the 
question at issue was thus brought to a 
very narrow point. It was, in the first 
place, admitted that the supplies in the 
time of peace must be raised within the 
year, and in the next, that the expendi- 
ture at present could not be reduced. He 
had heard no one contend that in the pre- 
sent state of affairs in China, in India, 
and in Europe, it would be prudent to 
reduce the estimates of the year—at 
least, the estimates for the army and 
navy had been voted without any attempt 
to reduce them. Well, the period had 
arrived by universal assent when loans 
could not be raised with safety in time of 
peace. Such was the doctrine of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Portsmouth; and the noble Loid the 
Member for London, when there was only 
a deficiency of 1,000,000/., said,— 

“That not to meet such a deficiency by a 
vigorous effort of taxation was inconsistent 
with the credit of the country, disgraceful in 
the eyes of Europe, and fatal te our position 
amongst the civilised nations of the world.” 

Another important admission made by 
those who advocated the budget of last 
year, and adverted to more than once by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Taunton was, that even though a con- 
siderable increase of revenue should be 
obtained from their proposed alteration in 
the corn and timber duties, that still there 
would remain a deficiency, which it would 
be necessary to meet by direct taxation. 
By universal, or at least very nearly uni- 
versal consent, then, they had arrived at a 
point when taxes must be imposed. The 
noble Lord the Member for London, and 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin, following the 
example, pointed distinctly to various 
sources from which a revenue might be 
derived; but then it was either to be 
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done by the reimposition of taxes that 
had been remitted, or by having recourse 
to an additional per centage on the 


assessed taxes. Now, let them see what 
were the most productive of those taxes 
which had been remitted, and then he 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man who was about to address the House 
to specify which of those taxes on 
articles of consumption he would re- 
commend to be reimposed—whether on 
beer, malt, leather, candles, soap, printed 
Cottons, or coals carried coastwise ? 
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He should like to know whether it was to 
one of them, or to all of them, that the 
noble Lord in his resolution alluded. He 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would inform the House upon this point. 
Suppose, however, they proposed to take 
an additional per centage on the assessed 
taxes, Let him observe, that there are 
many objections to the imposition of such 
atax. Could there be any security that 
they would fall equally on all, according 
to their respective incomes? On the con- 
trary, the rich miser would escape, from 
the mode of life which he adopted, and 
the rich man who lived on luxuries would 
go abroad, where he could enjoy himself 
as readily as at home, and get altogether 
away from the operation of the tax. 
Others, also, who found it convenient to 
reside at home, would avoid the operation 
of the tax by reducing their establishe 
ments, and thus escaping from its burdens. 
He would not weary the House with going 
further into the consideration of those 
points which had already been so much 
discussed. The question then was, whe- 
ther the deficiency was not so great in 
amount, and thatit had been so permanent 
in its duration, as well as that the state 
of our affairs were not so urgent in various 
parts of the world, as to render it im- 
peratively necessary to adopt the tax pro- 
posed by his right hon. Friend. This was 
the strict point for the consideration of the 
House, and every hon, Gentleman could 
easily record his opinion. Her Majesty’s 
Government asked for the calm and deli- 
berate opinion of the House on this sub- 
ject. The conclusion which they had 
come to, after the most deliberate con- 
sideration, had been opposed by Gentlemen 
opposite. Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
calmly and carefully passed in review 
the affairs of this great community, and 
after every consideration that they had 
been enabled to give to the matters before 
them, they stood there unanimous in opi- 
nion that the state of the nation required 
the adoption of the measures which they 
had proposed. The proposition which 
had now been submitted to them was 
founded on reasons perfectly satisfactory 
to her Majesty’s Government. Whatever 
objections hon. Gentlemen opposite might 
raise to the proposition itself, or to the 
reasons which had been assigned for its 
adoption, he was satisfied that no charge 
could be raised against the motives which 
had actuated them in making it. Talk of 
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the popularity of a Government proposing 
an Income-tax !—he had never heard of 
such a thing. The Government had had 
the courage to propose a tax which imme- 
diately touched the rich and the powerful ; 
and which, sparing those of smaller for- 
tune, touched those interests directly which 
had long been in possession of political 
power. They might have displeased, in 
the first instance, some of their supporters 
by this and other measures which they 
had brought forward, but he must say that 
they had received support from such a 
disinterested body of supporters, that they 
had met with no vehement opposition from 
those who did not exactly agree in their 
measures; and he felt assured that, on 
reflection on the state of the country, even 
those who did not warmly support them 
would not disapprove of the result at 
which the Government had arrived. They 
felt that they had a serious duty to dis- 
charge to thecountry. In the propositions 
which they had made to the House, they 
had endeavoured to relieve the distress 
which pressed very heavily on the industry 
of the country, and at the same time to 
relieve the finances of the country from 
the difficulties which surrounded them. 


The responsibility of adopting or rejecting 
these measures now rested with the Par- 


liament and the country. Ministers were 
quite satisfied that the measures they pro- 
posed were prudent, they believed them 
to be indispensably necessary. They had 
not lightly proposed them; they would 
not timidly abandon them, and it only 
remained for the House to determine whe- 
ther they should be adopted. The House 
might be assured Ministers would not 
shrink from their proposition as from an 
appropriation clause. There would be no 
Jamaica Bill resignation. That which they 
believed to be right they would manfully 
maintain, and they placed their reliance 
for support in our present financial mea- 
sures on the wisdom of the Parliament, and 
on the patriotic spirit and virtue of the 
nation. 

Mr. F’. 7'. Baring, in rising to answer 
some of the observations which had fallen 
from the right hon. Member for Dor- 
chester, could not help expressing his 
surprise, that the right hon. Gentleman, 
asa Minister of the Crown, should have 
been induced to describe the situation of 
the country in the manner in which he had. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in reference to 
the China war, had said, that it was— 
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“One that we could not carry on with suc. 
cess, and that we could not retreat from with 
hovour—that our Indian empire was stagger. 
ing under the blow which it had received— 
that a revolt was smouldering in Canada.” 


And that the Government had all: the 
difficulties of the American negotiation to 
deal with. Such was the description which 
the right hon. Baronet gave of the state 
of the country at the present time with the 
view of justifying the imposition of the 
Income-tax. In looking over the debates 
in that House, which took place when 
the Income-tax was first proposed, nothing 
could be more striking than the difference 
of the conduct and language of Mr. Pitt 
for that now employed. At that time, 
there was the mutiny at the Nore, almost a 
revolution in Ireland, and the country was 
engaged in one of the greatest wars that 
she had ever to contend with in Europe. 
When he heard the language from the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the state of 
the country almost make men sink within 
themselves, he could not help contrasting 
it with the different state of things which 
existed at the period he had just alluded 
to; that period of difficulty, when to use 
Mr. Pitt’s staple words, the hearts of men 
sunk within them—the circumstances of 
the country were indeed different at the 
two periods—and in taking the present 
time, and conirasting it with the former, 
he missed all the great calamities under 
which Mr. Pitt spoke, and, above all, he 
missed that calm temper which actuated 
him, and the mighty spirit which he mani- 
fested to meet the difficulties he and the 
country had to contend with. When the 
present deplorable state of the empire was 
alluded to, he might remind the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel), and perhaps the 
noble Lord, the Member for North Lan- 
cashire, who sat next to him, would do so 
also—of the state of the nation, when he 
abandoned the reins of office on a former 
occasion. He well recollected, how ex- 
tremely eloquent the noble Lord once was 
in stating the difficulties of the country 
when Lord Grey assumed the post of First 
Minister of the Crown. Something the 
noble Lord then said about the burnings 
in the agricultural counties — something 
about the King’s being unable to pass 
through the city unmolested— something 
about the difficulties which had been 
left to Lord Grey as a legacy by the 
former Government. But he was not 
anxious to refer back to such recollections. 


They had not been, however, uncalled for, 
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The speech of the right hon. Baronet, the 
Home Secretary, rendered the contrast 
natural. And referring to that speech, 
he might allude to the tone of triumph 
with which the right hon. Gentleman had 
adverted to the course of the Opposition on 
those measures being developed, and to 
the Jack of agitation on the subject among 
the people out of doors. There was one 
argument on this point used by the 
right hon. Baronet, which he did not 
think it right to pass over, as he con- 
sidered it coming from a Minister as a 
most unfortunate appeal, couched in most 
unfortunate language. The right hon. 
Baronet had said, he should like to see 
meetings, at which parties having incomes 
under 150/. a year, would ve brought to 
oppose a system of finance which, according 
to his view, did not at all tax the people, 
whilst it gave them the benefit of a reduc- 
tion in the price of provisions. No one could 
be so blind as not to see from this remark 
that the observation of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Member for Bath, had not 
been made without some cause. That 
hon. Member had told the House, that 
the right hon, Baronet had so sagaciously 
arranged his plan as to cut from under 
their feet all public expression of feeling 
on the part of the poorer classes of society. 
Now, he admitted that when an arrange- 
ment was held out which was said not to 
touch those parties, but, on the other hand, 
was described as giving them an essential 
benefit—he admitted, that in such a case, 
they were making an excellent bid for that 
which formerly had been styled the “ phy- 
sical force” of England. But how long 
the bargain might continue — how long 
they could keep toa union they were so 
anxious to seek—was a question liable to 
more doubt ; and he was of opinion, that 
even if their present experiment in this 
respect did succeed, an agitation would 
spring up, which would result in their 
being obliged to modify their proposition, 
or else to give up their scheme of an In- 
come-tax altogether. He knew perfectly 
well that that agitation would not be im- 
mediate, but it was, nevertheless, by no 
means difficult to foresee that the moment 
the scheme came into operation, the oppo- 
sition to it on the part of the shopkeepers 
and the industrious classes would be so 
=e that they must either give up the 
tax altogether or else so re its clauses 
a8 to exempt incomes, and lay tke burden 
on property alone. In the course of his 
speech the right hon. Baronet opposite had 
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| also referred to the inconvenience attending 
| delay in the settlement of this question. 
| Now, he had no doubt that much inconve- 
| nience arose from the non-adjustment of 
_ the points in the tariff which the Govern- 
| ment proposed to alter. But if any notion 
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existed that these debates interfered with 
the settlement of that tariff, he would take 
leave to remind those who entertained such 
an idea, that the table of the new scale of 
duties in its amended and complete form 
had only been laid on the Table yesterday, 
and that there had not yet been time even 
to circulate the document through the 
country. He did not refer to this point 
with a view to attach any blame to the 
Government. He thought it was quite 
right to give ample time for the consider- 
ation of the new propositions, but he ad- 
verted to the matter with a view to answer 
those who attributed the delay to that side 
of the House, and affected to lay on the 
Opposition all the responsibility of the in- 
convenience which ensued. As he was re- 
ferring to the tariff, he would take that 
opportunity of speaking on some of its par- 
ticular points ; and first of all, he must 
state, that he was not inclined to rate that 
measure at the high value set on it by some, 
but that he was disposed to set the most 
value on those alterations which appeared 
to be the least popular with hon. Members 
on the other side. In saying this, however, 
he must be understood as not under-rating 
the benefits which some of the alterations 
would confer ; and although the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
had certainly no right to look to him for 
support or assistance, yet he would find 
him as anxious as any Member on his 
side of the House to assist in carrying 
out the principle on which the altera- 
tions seemed to be based. Now, with 
regard to the timber-duties. The right 
hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for the 
Home Department, thought fit in the 
course of his observations to blame him 
for the measure which he had on a for- 
mer occasion proposed with respect to 
these duties. He would by no means un- 
derrate the value of any reduction of duty 
proposed tobe made upon this great article, 
but all questions of reduction of duty were 
matters of comparison. If he had to deal 
with the question, he would prefer re- 


| ducing the duty on Baltic timber, so as to 


give a difference as proposed in the pre- 
sent tariff, at the same time leaving the 
duty on Canadian timber the same in 
amount as it was at present. By the pros 
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posed plan it was admitted that a loss of 
600,000/. would result—a sum which he 
considered it would be much better to save 
for the purpose of appropriating it to the 
general interests of the country. As re- 
gards the present scheme, and the one pro- 
posed last year, let the House consider the 
difference between the two plans. By the 
course which he intended to pursue, he 
would gain 600,000/. to the country, whilst 
by the plan of theright hon. Baronet it would 
incur a loss to the same amount. The 
sum which he would thus secure would be 
raised without imposing any additional 
charge upon the consumer. Comparing 
the two propositions, it would be seen 
there was a difference of 1,200,000/., a 
sum amounting to about one-third of what 
was eogeet to be raised by the Income- 
tax. ‘The right hon. Baronet the Se- 
cretary for the Home department had told 
them that his plan for the reduction of the 
duties on timber had been brought forward 
under the Administration of Lord Grey, 
which was abandoned as untenable, without 
a division. What Lord Althorp had stated 
on the occasion referred to by the right 
hon. Baronet as his reason for abandoning 
the proposition was, that in consequence 
of a great change, making a loss of reve- 
nue of the timber-duties, the alteration, 
with other measures, was proposed to meét 
the deficiency ; but circumstances having 
subsequently occurred to induce the Go- 
vernment to abandon the change, the 
timber scale as then proposed, was aban- 
doned. The measure, therefore, was not 
abandoned as being untenable, but because 
the money was no longer wanted. It was, 
not, however, on the scale subsequently 
proposed by him, that the Government of 
Lord Grey was defeated, but on the general 
uestion of the timber duties. Certainly 
e great zeal for the reduction of the 
timber duties was not then so strong 
among the Gentlemen opposite, as not to 
leave the Government of that day in a 
minority on the general question, which 
was thrown out by those who now sup- 
eo the ny ere of the right hon. 
net. The Government of Lord Grey 


proposed an adjournment of the question, 
and upon that proposition they were 
beaten. They were not beaten on a pro- 
position like his, but on the general ques- 
tion of the reduction of duties by those 
who now supported the reduction proposed 


by the present Government. The right 
hon. Baronet proposed, as compared with 
his plan, to relinquish 1,200,000/.; and 
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stated, that he expected to be able to repeal 
the Income-tax for three, or even for five 
years. Was there not an inconsistency in 
this mode of proceeding? The right hon. 
Baronet, in his budget speech, had de. 
clared, that it was fallacious to suppose, 
that by reducing duties any additional 
revenue could be obtained, and had several 
examples to prove this opinion, yet he now 
proposed to take off 1,200,000/. from a pro- 
ductive tax ; and, by some magic—by some 
calculation more sanguine than any that 
had ever entered into fis mind, an increase 
of income was expected. The right hon, 
Gentleman proposed a reduction of duties 
amounting to 1,200,000/., and he then told 
them that in three years this would in- 
crease the revenue by 3,600,000/., or three 
times as much, and he calculated that in 
three or five years the Income-tax would 
be repealed. He was thought sanguine 
enough in calculating the amount of reve- 
nue which would accrue from the redue- 
tion of duties; but, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet at the head of the Government 
went far beyond him. In the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet for the Home 
Department, it was to be observed, that 
the argument drawn from the finan- 
cial state of India had been almost aban- 
doned, and, indeed, after the statement 
made last night by the hon. Member for 
Guildford, it would not be an easy task to 
maintain the Ministerial proposition on 
that ground, It surely could not be urged 
that a deficiency of 2,500,000/. in the re- 
venue of India could form any ground for 
resorting to such an emergency measure a8 
an Income-tax, when it was shown by the 
hon. Member that in fifteen years there 
had occurred a deficiency of 18,000,000/. 
in the revenue of India; that in 1839 
there was also a large deficiency of upwards 
of 13,000,000/.; but these deficiencies 
had never been thought a sufficient motive 
for England to interfere, or adduced as @ 
reason why an Income-tax should be fixed 
upon the — of this country. He was 
not surprised, therefore, that the right 
hon. Baronet, the Secretary for the Home 
Department, had nut dwelt with any 
emphasis upon that argument. He viewed 
this question merely on its financial beat- 
ings, but he hoped in stating these, that he 
should not be considered as either under- 
valuing, nor not feeling for the calamities 
which had occurred in india. He trusted, 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite would not 
on that ground deny him his share of the 
feelings of an Englishman. The right 
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hon. Baronet had carefully avoided all 
reference to the statements of the hon. 
Member for Lambeth. He concurred 
with the views of his hon. Friend 
and did not think that there was any diffi- 
culty on that point, and it was with no little 
surprise that he heard the ironical cheer of 
the hon. Member for Lincolnshire when the 
statement was made, The hon. Member 
for Lincoln, not content with giving 
the country a Corn-bill, had accused the 
late Government with saddling the pub- 
lic with a debt of 41,000,000/. during its 
administration. He held in his hand a paper 
which contained an account of the state of 
the national debt from 1831 to 1841. He 
found, that the capital of the debt, without 
reference to annuities, had been increased 
in those ten years, including the West 
India loan, by the amount of 4,000,000/. 
only, instead of 41,000,000/. But that 
was not the fair way of calculating the true 
state of the debt. If you wished to arrive at 
the real state of the debt of the country, you 
were bound in justice to consider the value 
of the terminable annuities; unless you 
did this, you could not ascertain your true 
financial position. Taking in this element 
the real increase of the debt from 1835 to 
1841, including the West India loan, was 
only 8,500,000/. The late Government 
had. had to provide a sum of 20,000,000/., 


as compensation to the proprietors of the 
slaves; and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite must allow him to say, that if he 
would not give that Government the credit 
of emancipating the slaves, it was not fair 
to set against them the 20,000,000/. of 
debt which that measure had obliged them 


toincur. If the West India loan were left 
out of the calculation, so far from there 
having been an increase, there was a dimi- 
nution of the national debt to the amount 
of 13,000,000/., in the period which 
elapsed from 1835 to 1841, when the ac- 
count was made up. That, he believed to 
be the real state of the debt. A sinking 
fund was now at work to the amount of 
2,500,000/. a year, silently, it was true, 
but efficiently. It was evident, that if 
you changed a permanent annuity of 100/. 
a year into a terminable annuity of 1501. or 
200/. a year, the 50/. or 100/. you paid for 
the purpose of making the annuity termin- 
able, was in reality a sinking fund—every 
man of common sense must see that. The 
sum which we were now paying on account 
of terminable annuities to extinguish part, 
of the debt ultimately, was 2,500,000/. 
Peraunum, That was not to be lost sight 
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of in forming an estimate of those financial 
difficulties which were said to be the real 
ground for imposing an Income-tax. So 
far from thinking that his noble Friend 
had shrunk from the question, as hon. 
Gentlemen opposite imputed to him, he 
thought his noble Friend had taken that 
fair and manly course which he called on 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite to pur- 
sue on a former occasion. He told the 
right hon. Gentleman at that time, when 
bringing forward his financial plan last 
year as a Member of the late Government, 
that he did not ask for the particular taxes 
which they would propose, but for an ex- 
planation of the financial policy which 
they intended to pursue. What answer did 
he then obtain from the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Dorchester? The right 
hon. Baronet said, ‘‘ He wants to peep 
into our cards, and see our hands ;” yet 
the right hon. Baronet now asked him to 
state on what articles of consumption he 
would consent that a tax should be im- 
posed. After the answer which he had 
got from the right hon. Baronet un the 
occasion to which he referred, he must 
say, that to put such a question required 
considerable powers of forgetfulness, With 
respect to the proposal of a legacy duty 
on real property the right hon. Baronet 
opposite and other Gentlemen had ap- 
pealed to his opinion, as expressed in 1840. 
Now, he would say at once, that if he had 
changed his opinion, especially on a finan- 
cial question, he would be perfectly ready 
to own it fairly and candidly. The fairest 
of all changes of opinion was a change on 
a question of taxation, for that which was 
perfectly right one day might be perfectly 
wrong another. He was represented to 
have said, that the principle of such a tax 
was wrong. Now, he could not find that 
any principle was contained in the argu- 
ments made in his speech in 1840. He had 
never entertained an objection to this tax 
on principle. The objection he had made 
was to the details ; he thought, that such 
a tax would be unequal in its operation. 
If he had used the word “ principle,” it 
was with reference to the objections which 
were urged at the time when the ie 
tion was submitted to the House. Per- 
haps he might be permitted shortly to 
state the objections he had then brought 
against the tax. He had said, that the 
deficiency then existing arose mainly from 
the reduction of the Post-office duties, and 
that he did not think it fair by levying a 
legacy duty on landed property, to lay the 
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whole burden of making up the deficiency 
on the agricultural interest, which derived 
comparatively much less benefit from 
lowering the rates of postage. He had 
also stated iv 1840, in answer to his hon. 
Friend, Mr. Hume, that it was a mistake 
to suppose, that the present legacy-duty 
did not touch landed property in any de- 
gree, and that his hon. Friend was not 
aware of the sources from which the duty 
was derived. He distinctly stated at that 
time, that the great landed properties 
were to a certain extent subjected to tax- 
ation in consequence of the legacy duty. 
He held these opinions still ; and he would 
maintain that a certain amount of the duty 
now levied fell on the agricultural interest. 
He did not consider the tax to be so un- 
just as hon. Gentlemen on his side con- 
tended, nor had he ever held, that when 
it was absolutely necessary to raise a great 
aniount of revenue, a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might not fairly and legiti- 
mately resort to a legacy duty, combined 
with other taxes. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had remarked, that objections 
might be made to any tax, because all 
taxes had their inconveniences. He per- 
fectly agreed in that opinion ; any one who 
had been connected with the Treasury 
must know that all taxes were open to great 
objections. But he called on the House not 
to be led away by this argument, but to 
form their judgments frum experience. 
They had made triul of the various taxes, 
and the means of comparing one with 
another in their operation. Let them see 
which tax was preferable, with reference 
to the manner in which it affected the 
people as well as to its productiveness. 
Compare the effects of the property-tax 
with those of the assessed taxes, and those 
of taxes on consumption. He asked the 
House to observe what was the result of 
the proposal to continue the Income-tax in 
1816, and of what tax the people of Eng- 
land first called for the reduction? That 
was the best criterion for determining the 
question. It was not matter of argument, 
but of experience, and that was the best 
und to which they could appeal. In 
816, the agricultural, commercial, and 
manufacturing classes exclaimed unani- 
mously against it, and demanded that, before 
all the rest, it should be repealed. When, 
therefore, reference was made to the results 
of the tax, he would point to history and 
experience, and cite the statements and 
opinions of individuals respecting the tax 
made at that time. Let the House look to 
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the great petition presented in that Ses. 
sion against the tax from the city of Lon- 
don. This was an event of no inconsider: 
able importance in the history of the tax, 
Never had such a meeting ssembled in 
the city of London as that at which this 
petition was agreed to. Ona former oc. 
casion he had taken the liberty of readin 
it to the House, as containing in itself al 
the arguments which could be used against 
an Income-tax. His hon. and learned 
Friend, the Member for Liskeard, had been 
ridiculed for expressing an opinion, that 
one of the results of imposing a tax of this 
nature might be seriously to affect the secu. 
rity of the public funds. He must say he 
participated in that apprehension ; and 
this was no new opinion of his—he had 
always entertained it. He believed, with 
respect to the funds in this country, there 
was a general well-founded sense of secu- 
rity and good faith. Indeed, he felt they 
were as secure as anything in the nature 
of humau affairs could well be, and if this 
tax were repealed after a certain time, he 
believed there would be exhibited in all 
quarters, and among every class of the 
community, an anxious desire to replace 
our finances on the most sound and whole- 
some basis. It was undoubtedly with 
great delight and satisfaction, that he 
heard nowhere a single word of a breach 
of national faith, but rather a determin- 
ation expressed upon all sides, whatever 
their general opinions might be, to main- 
tain the credit and uphold the character of 
the country. At the same time he did 
not exaggerate the evil that he fore- 
saw might arise when he said there might 
be times of distraction or temporary 
delusion, when the House might be run 
in upon with reference to this tax ; and 
he did not think it wise, he did not 
think it secure, he did not think it the 
part of a great statesman, to make s0 
large a portion of the fund necessary for 
the security of the empire and good faith 
of the country to depend upon that tax 
which experience had shown was thie least 
secure and most unpopular ever imposed 
in this country. 

Mr. Ferrand assured hon. Gentlemen 
opposite he was perfectly prepared to di- 
vide, and he would not long detain the 
House—indeed he would not have ob- 
truded himself upon their attention at all, 
but he had a message to deliver to the 
right hon. Baronet in their presence. He 
was glad that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were at last beginning to throw off that 
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cloak in which they had lately enveloped 
themselves. It was certainly somewhat 
remarkable that the working classes were 
now never once mentioned on the other 
side, When Pa:liament had just assembled 
they heard, night after night, hon. Mem- 
bers opposite declare their readiness to 
bear any burdens that might be placed on 
their own shoulders, provided only that 
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the working classes were relieved. Night 
after night, they stood up and called upon | 
the right hon. Baronet to bring forward | 
measures calculated to benefit the poor 
industrious labouring classes, assuring him, 
in that case, of their cordial assistance 
and support. Did not the hon. Member 
for Manchester assert, that 100 families 
in that town were dying for want of food? 
Did not the hon. Member for Bolton 
assert, that men were living there on food 
picked from the dunghill? Yes, they 
demanded of the right hon. Baronet food 
for the people. He said, he would give 
them food; but he should have time to 
prepare his measures; and until he could 
bring them fairly before the House of 
Commons, he told them as Englishmen 
and Christians, to go into the country 
and raise subscriptions for the relief of the 
poor. The right bon. Baronet returned 
to that House and proposed measures so 
great and so extensive, that they were 
staggered when they heard them an- 
nounced. When they were propounded 
Gentlemen opposite saw their game was 
up, for, as the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just addressed the House said, “ the 
middling and industriousclasses had united 
in support of the right hon. Baronet’s 
scheme.” Hon. Gentlemen last Session 
demanded free-trade from the right hon. 
Baronet, and declared that no trading 
interest in the country wished for any 
protection. Had he not then fairly met 
their demands? Had he not brought 
forward the tariff? Yes, he had given 
food to the poor, if they would only let 
him hand it out to them. He had given 
a sop to stay their howlings for free-trade. 
But those who before were so loud and so 
bold in presenting petitions in their de- 
mands for free-trade, might now be seen 
night after night silently approaching the 
Table of that House with their appeals 
from shoemakers, straw-plat manufac- 
lurers, and other interests, imploring that 
protection which they formerly scouted. 
What more could the right hon. Baronet 





dothan he had done? Never a statesman 
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stood forward in so noble and manly a 
way under such circumstances. He had 
reduced the price of oatmeal in the north 
10s. a load, and butchers’ meat 2d. per 
pound, Would not that give relief to the 
poor? Why, there was one universal 
shout amongst working classes in Yorke 
shire and Lancashire of “ God bless Sir 
Robert Peel.” By their factious opposi- 
tion in that House, hon. Gentlemen hoped 
to gain time in order that during the 
Easter holidays they might have the op- 
portunity of appealing to the working 
classes against the right hon. Baronet’s 
propositions, They did go down, but 
they did not dare to call together the 
working classes—hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site went to their own constituents—those 
whom they had represented as advocates 
of free-trade ; but they came back with 
petitions for protecting duties, He had 
heard a great deal said about the landed 
proprietors not paying their just share of 
public burdens; he maintained, on the 
contrary, that the landed interest would 
be taxed by the measures at the rate of 
from 15 to 20 per cent. Were not the 
landed proprietors of England coming 
forward in the most noble manner to 
support the right hon. Gentleman, and 
assist him in his measures for the relief of 
the poor? But when hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were called upon to pay their 
share they protested against it. Where 
was the opposition to the Income-tax ? 
It was concentrated on the benches oppo- 
site. Had the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
ventured to go into the City of London 
and call a meeting on this subject—had 
he, once the idol of the people, having 
twice in ten years been carried into power 
upon their shoulders, dared to appeal to 
a public meeting of the merchants and 
tradespeople who were his constituents, 
he would, with their sanction, have stood 
in a very different position from that 
which he now occupied, backed as he 
was in his present course only by the 
opinion of a hole and corner meeting of 
the Reform Club. Gentlemen opposite 
asked what the right hon. Baronet had 
done for the working classes; the country 
knew what he proposed; but what had 
they themselves done? What had the 
manufacturers, the free-trade Anti-Corn- 
law League gentlemen done? Had they 
fulfilled their engagement to assist the 
Government in carrying those measures, 
that might be brought forward calculated 
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to relieve the labouring poor? No; but, 
on the contrary, as the measures of the 
right hon. Baronet reduced in price the 
prime necessaries of life, the manufacturers 
in the North have reduced the wages of 
the operatives. He asserted this as a 
positive fact; the wages of the working 
classes in the manufacturing districts had 
been reduced by the Anti-Corn-law 
League manufacturers 15 and 20 per cent. 
—nay, these parties openly declared on 
*Change, and in the market-place, that to 
whatever extent Sir R. Peel’s bill should 
relieve the necessities of the working 
classes they would reduce their wages. 
Would it be denied in that House? The 
leading metropolitan organ of the Conser- 
vatives had been referred to in the course of 
the evening ; what said the leading organ 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite upon this 
subject? What but this—if an Income- 
tax were laid on the manufacturers, it 
should be taken from the wages of the 
working classes? Not only had their 
organ asserted this, but the manufacturers 
themselves had begun to carry it out. 
The hon. Member concluded by saying, 
“My chief motive in addressing the 
House was, that I might deliver a message 
to the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government from the working classes 
from those men who carried you to power, 
but now they have got the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of affairs; and, in 
spite of all your machinations, they will 
keep him there.” 

Lord Worsley said, that he did not con- 
sider the right hon. Baronet was justified 
in throwing away 600,000/. of revenue, 
and then proposing an Income-tax. With 
respect to the resolution of his noble 
Friend, the Member for London, as it 
appeared to involve the principle of a fixed 
duty on corn, he could not vote for it; 
but, at the same time, he could not give 
his support to the right hon. Baronet on 
this proposition. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, if he mistook 
not, the noble Lord who had just spoken, 
intended to divide against his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government. 
Now, he could only say, that he had that 
evening met the noble Lord in a room up 
stairs, and had read him a private, and 
he hoped, a kind lecture on the course he 
should pursue, but he was sorry to find it 
had had so little effect. 

The House divided on the question, 
that the words proposed to be left out 
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stand part of the question ;—Ayes 308; 
Noes 202 ;—Majority 106. 


List of the Ayes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Ackers, J. 

Acton, Col. 
Adare, Visct. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Alford, Visct. 
Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Archdall, M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Ashley, Lord 
Astell, W. 
Attwood, J. 
Attwood, M. 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J., jun. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Baird, W. 
Baldwin, B. 
Balfour, J. M. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barrington, Visct. 


Baskerville, T. B. M. 


Bateson, Sir R. 
Beckett, W. 

Bell, M. 
Beresford, Capt. 
Beresford, Major 
Bernard, Visct. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blakemore, R. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, T. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Campbell, A. 
Carnegie, hon, Capt, 
Chapman, A. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 


Cholmondeley, hn. H. 


Christmas, W. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton, R, R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cochrane, A. 
Cockburn, rt. hn. SirG, 
Codrington, C. W. 
Collett, W. R. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Compton, H. C. 
Conolly, Col. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Visct. 
Cripps, W. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 
Dawnay, hon. W. H. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F.H. 
Dodd, G. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Douro, Marquess of 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Drummond, H. H. 
Duffield, T. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Du Pre, C, G. 
East, J. B. 

Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Egerton, Lord F. 
Eliot, Lord 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Escott, B. 
Estcourt, T.G. B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Feilden, W. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzroy, Capt. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fleming, J. W. 
Follet, Sir W. W. 
Forbes, W. 
Forester, hn. G. C. W. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, rt.bn.W E, 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, hn. Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Gore, W. O. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Goring, C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon, H. 
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Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 

Greenall, P. 

Greene, T. 

Grimsditch, T. 

Grimston, Visct. 

Grogan, E. 

Hale, R. B. 

Halford, H. 

Hamilton, C. J. B. 

Hamilton, W. J. 

Hamilton, Lord C. 

Hampden, R. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 

Harcourt, G. G. 

Hardinge, rt.hn.Sir H. 

Hardy, J. 

Hawkes, T. 

Hayes, Sir E. 

Heathcoate, Sir W. 

Heneage, G. H. W. 

Henley, J. W. 

Hepburn, Sir T. B. 

Herbert, hon. 8. 

Hill, Sir R. 

Hillsborough, Earl of 

Hinde, J. H. 

Hodgson, F. 

Hodgson, R. 

Hogg, J. W. 

Houldsworth, T. 

Holmes, hon, W. A’C. 

Hope, hon. C. 

Hope, A. 

Hornby, J. 

Ingestre, Visct. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 

Irton, S. 

Irving, J. 

Jackson, J. D. 

James, Sir W. C. 

Jermyn, Earl 

Jocelyn, Visct. 

Johnson, W. G. 

Johnstone, Sir J. 

Johnstone, H. 

Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 

Jones, Capt. 

Kemble, H. 

Knatchbull, right hon. 
Sir E 


Knight, H. G. 
Knight, F, W. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Law, hon, C. E. 
Lawson, A. 
Legh, G. C. 
Leicester, Earl of 
Lennox Lord A. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Lockhart, W. 
Long, W. 
Lopes, Sir R. 
Lowther, J. H. 
wther, hon. Col. 
Lyall, G, 


Adjourned 


Lygon, hon. General 


Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maclean, D. 

Mc Geaeby, F. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 


Manners, Lord C, S. 


Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Marsham, Visct. 
Martyn, C. C. 
Marton, G. 
Master, T, W. C. 
Masterman, J. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morgan, O. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 
Neville, R. 
Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hn. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
O'Brien, W, S. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Lord W. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, R. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R, 
Pemberton, T. 
Pigot, Sir R. 
Planta, rt. hon. J, 
Plumptre, J. Ps 
Polhill, F. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Price, R. 
Pringle, A. 
Pusey, P. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reade, W. M. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rose rt. hon. Sir G. 
Round,C. G. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, C. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sanderson, R. 
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Sandon, Visct. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 

Smythe, hon. G. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerton, Visct. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, H. 

Sturt, H. C. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, F. 
Thompson, Mr. Ald. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 


Debate. 


Trotter, J. 

Turnor, C. 

Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Col, 
Vernon, G. H. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Vyvyian, Sir R. R. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walsh, Sir J.B. 
Welby,G. E. 
Whitmore, T. C. 


Wilbraham, ho. R, B. 


Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Col. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wortley, hn. J.S. 
Wyndham, Col. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Yorke, hn. E, T. 
Young, J. 
Young, Sir W. 
TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


List of the Noxs. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Ainsworth, P, 
Aldam, W 
Archbold, R. 
Bannerman, A. 
Barclay, D. 


Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 


Bell, J. 

Berkeley, hou. Capt. 
Berkeley, hn. H. F. 
Bernal, Capt. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bryan, G. 


Bulkeley, Sir R.B. W. 


Buller, C. 

Buller, E. 

Busfeild, W. 

Byng, G. 

Carew, hon. R. S. 
Cave, hon. R. O. 
Cavendish, hn. C. C. 


Cavendish, hn. G. H. 


Chapman, B. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clay, Sir W. 
Clements, Visct. 
Clive, E. B. 
Cobden, R. 


Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 


Collins, W. 
Cowper, hn. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dalmeny, Lord 


Dalrymple, Capt. 
Dashwood, G, H. 
Denison, J. E. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Divett, E. 

Doff, J. 

Duke, Sir G. 
Duncan, Viset. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, Admiral 
Dundas, F, 
Dundas, D. 
Dundas, hn. J.C. 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellice, E. 

Ellis, W. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Evans, W. 
Ewart, W. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Fielden, J. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Forster, M. 

Fox, C. R. 

Gill, T. 

Gordon, Lord F. 
Gore, hon. R. 
Granger, T. C. 
Grattan, H. 
Grey, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Guest, Sir J. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Harris, J. Q. 
Hastie, A. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Sir A. L, 
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Hayter, W. G. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Heneage, E. 
Hobhouse, rt. hn. SirJ. 
Holdsworth, J. 
Howard, hn. C. W. G. 
Howard, hn. J. K. 
Howard, Lord 
Howard, hn. E.G. G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howard, hn. H. 
Howick, Visct. 
Humphery, Mr. Ald. 
Hutt, W. 

James, W. 
Johnston, A. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Langton, W. G. 
Leader, J. T. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Listowel, Earl of 
Loch, J. 

Macaulay, rt. hn. T, B. 
McTaggart, Sir J. 
Maher, V. 

Mangles, R. D. 
Majoribanks, S. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, J. 

Maule, rt. hn. F. 
Mitcalfe, H. 

Morris, D. 

Morrison, General 
Morrison, J. 
Mostyn, hn. E. M. L. 
Murphy, F. S. 
Murray, A. 

Napier, Sir C. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, C. 

O’Brien, J. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O'Connell, J. 

Ogle, S. C. H. 

Ord, W. 

Oswald, J. 

Paget, Col. 

Paget, Lord A. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Pechell, Capt. 


Pendarves, E. W. W. 


Philips, G. R. 


Philipps, Sir R. B. P. 


Philips, M. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Pinney, WwW, 
Plumridge, Capt. 


Ponsonby,hnC.F.A.C. 


Ponsonby, hn. J. G. 
Powell, C. 


Power, J. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pulsford, R. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rice, E. R. 

Roche, Sir D. 
Roche, E. B. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Rundle, J. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord E. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seale, Sir J. H. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, B. 

Smith, J. A. 
Somers, J. P. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Standish, C. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stratt, E. 

Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, J. 
Traill, G. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Tuite, H. M. 
Turner, E. 

Villiers, hon. C. 
Villiers, F. 

Vivian, hon. Major 
Vivian, J. H. 
Vivian, hon. Capt. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 

Wall, C. B. 
Wallace, R. 

Ward, H. G. 
Wason, R. 

Wawn, J. T. 
White, S. 

Wilde, Sir T. 
Williams, W. 
Wilshere, W. 
Winnington, Sir T. E, 
Wood, B. 

Wood, C. 

Wood, G. W. 
Wrightson, W. B. 


TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M, 
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Non Official. 
Paired off. 


AYES. 
Alexander, N. 
Ashley, bn. H. 
Bentinck, Lord 4. 
Bruen, Col. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Cardwell, E. 
Cartwright, W. N. 
Castlereagh, Lord 
Cole, hon. A. 
Copeland, W. T. 
D’'Israeli, B. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Eastnor, Lord 
Ffolliot, J. 
Forman, T. S. 
Granby, Marquess 
Grant, Sir A. C. 
Gregory, W. H. 
Hughes, B. 
Kelburne, Lord 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Litton, E. 

Murray, G. S. 
Palmer, G. 
Peel, Col. 
Pennant, hon. D. 
Powell, Col. 
Rous, hon. Capt. 
Scoit, hon. F. 
Shaw, F. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Smyth, Sir G. H. 
Stanley, E. 
Tollemache, hon. F. 
Tomline, G. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Williams, T. P. 


NOES. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Dawson, hon. T. V, 
Etwall, R. 

French, F. 

Butler, Col. 
Watson, W. H. 
Smith, V. 
Fleetwood, Sir H. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Christie, W. D. 
Browne, D. 
Hindley, C. 
Hollond, R. 
Greenaway, C, 
Colborne, hn. W.N.R. 
Bernal, R, 

Heron, Sir R. 
Fitzwilliam, hn, G. W. 
Pigot, rt. hn. D, R, 
Berkeley, C, 
Layard, Capt. 
Drax, J. S. W.S.C. 
Browne, R. D. 
Barnard, FE. G. 
Byng, rt. hn. G. S. 
Leveson, Lord 
White, L, 

Anson, Col. 
Jardine, W 
White, H. 

Surrey, Lord 
Acheson, Lord 
Horsman, E. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Sombre, D. 
Shelburne, Lord 
Gibson, T. M. 


Wynne, C. W. Wood, Sir M. 
Absent. 
AYES. 
Bagge, W. Jones, J. 
Bankes, G. Kerr, D. 
Barneby, J. Kirk, P. 
Benett, J. Martin, C. W. 
Bruce, C. Morgan, €. R. 


Clements, Col. 
Cresswell, B. 
Dick, Q. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hotham, Lord 


Armstrong, Sir A. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hn. G. 
Blake, M. 
Blake, Sir V. 
Bowes, J. 
Callaghan, D. 
Cayley, FE. S. 
Crawford, W. S. 








Rae, Sir W. 
Ramsay, W. R. 
Taylor, Capt. T. E. 
Wilmot, Sir E. 
Wyndham, W. 


NOES. 


Currie, R. 
Denison, W. J. 
D’Eyncourt,rt.ho.C.T 
Ellice, rt. hon, E. 
Esmonde, Sir T, 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Grovesnor, Lord R. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Haskins, K, 





Adjourned 


Roebuck, J. A. 
Scott, R. 
Seymour, Lord 
Stock, Dr. 
Talbot, C. R. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Wemyss, Capt. 
Westenra, hon. J. 
Westenra, hon. I. 
Rennie, G. Wigney, J. N. 
Ricardo, L. York, R. 
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Jervis. J. 

Johnson, General 
Lambton, H. 
Larpent, Sir G. 
M‘Namara, Major 
Martin, T. B. 
Muntz, G. F. 
O'Connell, M. 
O'Conor Don 


310 
204 
. om EG 
21 
40 

1 


Voted, Tellers included.—Ayes_. 
ditto. Noes 
Paired : . . 
Absent 
Ditto ‘ 
Speaker . : ° . ° 
acant seats, &c— Meath, Cardigan, 
Thetford, Southampton, Montrose, 
Shropshire (Lord Newport not taken 
his seat) ‘ ° ° ‘ é 


Total 


Ayes 
Noes 


658 


Ayes. 
ENGLAND, 
Counties . ‘ P 
Boroughs 
Universities 


Counties : ° 
Boroughs . «Se 
SCOTLAND. 
Counties ‘ 7 
Boroughs . . 
IRELAND. 
Counties . « - 
Boroughs : 


Total 
Noes. 


ENGLAND, 
Counties . . 8 
Boroughs 125—133 


County . ‘ ‘ 1 
Boroughs . 7— 8 
SCOTLAND. 

Counties 7A @ 6 
Boroughs ;  . é 23— 29 
IRELAND. 
Counties . 


‘ . 19 
Boroughs . ‘ i 


13—_ 32 
eee 
202 
106 


Total against the motion 
Majority for the motion 


REeEcapituatTIoNn. 


For the Against the 


Majority 
Motion. Motion. r 


To Against. 

Enctanp— 
Counties 108 8 
Boroughs 134 
Niversities 4 


VOL. LXII. 


100 
125 9 


{Bi} 


{Aprit 13} 





Debate. 


WaLes— 
Counties 
Boroughs 

ScoTLanp— * 
Counties 
Boroughs 

IrRELAND— 
Counties 


Boroughs 13 


-_— 


306 202 


Report brought up—on 
that it be read, 

Mr. W. Williams moved, that the reso- 
lution be re-committed, with a view to 
submit the following amendment:— 


the question 


“ That it is the opinion of this committee, 
that towards raising the supply granted to her 
Majesty, and for the reducing as much as may 
be practicable, the duty now payable on malt, 
sugar, and tea, there shall be charged annually 
the several rates and duties following, that is 
to say, for, and in respect of every annuity, 
pension, stipend, dividend, or salary, payable 
out of the public revenue of the United King- 
dom of the annual amount of 150/. to 300/., 
for every 20s., 6d.; of 300/. to 5001. for every 
20s., 1s.; of 5001. to 750/., for every 20s., 1s. 
6d. ; of 7501, to 1,000, for every 20s., 2s.; of 
1,000/., to 1,500/, for every 20s., 3s.; of 
1,500/. and upwards, for every 20s., 4s. on 
the value thereof for and in respect of all land, 
tenements, hereditaments, and real property 
of every description, there shall be charged to 
every pase on coming into possession thereof 
by inheritance or bequest, a duty equal in 
amount to the probate and legacy duty now 
payable on personal property.” 

Amendment negatived. 

Dr. Elphinstone said, that he also bad 
an amendment to submit to the House, 
and he hoped that hon. Members would 
do him the justice to believe, that he did 
not then address them from any factious 
motive. He wished to move an adjourn- 
ment, for at that late hour he was un- 
willing to detain them by bringing on a 
debate. 

Lord R. Grosvenor wished to know If 
the report were once received, whether it 
would be in the power of any hon, Mem- 
ber of that House to propose an increase 
of the tax in certain cases. 

Sir R. Peel said, he wished to bring in 
the bill as speedily as possible. To- 
morrow he should have no right of pre- 
cedence. His noble Friend, the Member 
for South Lancashire had a resolution to 
propose respecting the presentation of 
petitions, to which the House would 
naturally desire to give some attention. 
On “a the army estimates and the 
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mutiny bill would come before the House. 
The hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Lewes, might bring forward his proposi- 
tion as an abstract resolution. It might 
be necessary, perhaps, that it should be 
brought forward in a committee of Ways 
and Means, and to that there would pro- 
bably be no objection. He had no wish 
to produce any delay; with respect to 
such a resolution delay would be no 
matter of convenience to him; but the 
point on which he did feel anxious was, 
that the preliminary proceeding regarding 
the Income-tax should be brought to a 
close, for this amongst other reasons, that 
the public were very desirous of learning 
what was to be the machinery of the bill, 
and until the bill was introduced he could 
not gratify that just and natural curiosity, 

Lord J. Russell said, he would add his 
wish to that of the right hon. Baronet, 
that the hon. Member for Lewes would 
give way, so asto enable the right hon. 
Baronet to carry his bill through its pre- 
liminary stage. The request of the right 
hon. Baronet was founded in fairness to 
the House and justice to the public; and 
for the same reasons that he wished the 
hon. Member to refrain from pressing his 
motion, he should himself not think it 
necessary to take the sense of the House 
upon the question, that the resolution be 
agreed to; because there would be suffi- 
cient opportunity hereafter, on the first 
reading of the bill, to effect that object. 
A great deal of discussion must necessarily 
follow the introduction of the bill, and the 
hon. Member would not be deprived of a 
fair chance of bringing his motion respect- 
ing a duty on legacies and succession to 
real estates before the House. 

Dr. Elphinstone would postpone his 
motion. 

Motion postponed. 

On the question being again put, 

Lord R. Grosvenor said: Sir, I stated 
upon a former evening that I thought in- 
come preferable to expenditure, as a basis 
of taxation, and therefore, now, although 
I agreed in the former part of my noble 
Friend’s resolution, I abstained from 
voting, because I could not concur in the 
latter part without affirming that this 
country ought never to have recourse to 
an income-tax, except under circum- 
stances similar to those in which this 
country was placed in 1798 and 1806. I 
dissent from the measure proposed by her 
Majesty’s Government, because it makes 
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no distinction either as to the source from 
whence income is derived, or its amount, 
but subjects income of every description, 
high, low, casual and permanent, to the 
same fixed impost. Although I am per. 
fectly aware of the difficulties which ac. 
company any attempt to modify the in. 
equality of this measure, I do not consider 
them insuperable. I do not see why a 
graduated scale should not be as well ap. 
plied to the tax upon income, as to the 
ten millions and a half of direct taxes al. 
ready imposed; I allude to the stamps, 
probate-duty, window-duty, and assessed. 
taxes. I therefore suggest the adoption of 
the following scale :— 
per cent, 

Incomes above 2,000/. derived from 

all sources 
Incomes above 1,000/. and les than 

2,000. ; 
Incomes above 500l. and less than 

1,000/. derived from property .. 
Incomes above 500/. and less than 

1,000/. derived from casual 

sources 
Incomes above 150/. and less than 

5001. derived from property .... 
Incomes above 150/. and less than 


500/. derived from casual sources 1 10 0 


If her Majesty’s Government will not 
admit of any modification of the avowed 
inequality of the tax, I fear I shall be 
compelled to vote against it. 

Sir R. Peel thanked the hon. Members 
for not at this moment pressing the mo- 
tions of which they had given notice on 


the attention of the House. He had no 
doubt but that a public advantage would 
result from the adoption of that course. 
With reference to the propositions of the 
noble Lord (Lord R. Grosvenor) he would 
observe, that he objected to the principle 
of a graduated Income-tax. 

Lord J. Russell wished to say one word. 
He thought that if the principle of a 
graduated Income-tax were acted upon, 
the just regulation of property would be 
interfered with. It was in conformity 
with the principles of English law that 
there should be an uniformity in taxation; 
that all should be taxed alike. This was 
in direct opposition to the principle laid 
down by the noble Lord in his motion. 

Lord R. Grosvenor : In order to vindicate 
myself from the charge of having pro 
a dangerous precedent, I may be allowed 
to read a passage from Dr. Tomline, Bishop 
of Lincoln, the biographer of Mr. Pitt, 
who will scarcely be accused of holding 
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extreme opinions, When commenting on 
the Income-tax, as proposed by Mr. Pitt, 
he makes the following remarks : — 

“It might reasonably be objected to the 
plan that it made its maximum of contribution 
begin at too low arate of income, and that, on 
that account, it lost much of its character of equa- 
lity. Forinstance, to take the maximum duty 
from a man of 200/. a-year would deprive him, 
not of luxuries, for such he could hardly be 
said to have the means of enjoying, but of 
many of the comforts, if not the necessaries of 
life, whereas the deduction from an income of 
20,000/. would produce no such alteration, it 
would only reduce some few articles of luxury, 
or curtail the means of accumulation. It is 
probable, however, that Mr. Pitt was aware 
that such a proposal would prove destructive 
of his whole plan, by the opposition it would 
excite, and he was too good a politician to 
sacrifice a great public advantage, by a doubtful 
altempt to obtain one still greater. I beg also 
toadd, that in Mr. Pitt’s own bill there was 
a graduated scale of taxation for all incomes 
between 60/. and 2001.” 

Mr. Wakley wished to ask the right 
hon. Baronet whether there would be any 
opportunity during the progress of the bill 
for any hon, Gentleman to propose the 
substitution of a graduated tax—that was, 
up to the proposed amount of sevenpence 
in the pound ? 

Sir R. Peel apprehended that it would 
be perfectly competent for any hon Gen- 
tleman to propose such an amendment ; 
in fact, he intended to do so himself in the 
case of the Scotch tenant, assimilating his 
case to that of the English tenant. 

Lord J. Russell wished to know when 
the right hon. Baronet proposed to take 
the first reading of his bill. 

: Sit R. Peel : The first thing on Mon- 
ays 

Lord J. Russel/ intimated that the most 
convenient time to proceed with the tariff, 
would be after the second reading of the 
Income-tax Bill. 

Sir R. Peel said, that as soon as he 
found the House disposed to carry the 
Income-tax, he would proceed with the 
tariff. It would be impossible for him to 
venture on the tariff till he had an assurance 
that the Income-tax would pass. Of this, 
however, from the evident feeling of the 
House, he entertained no doubt. He 
would proceed with the tariff after the 
second reading of the Income-tax, or, at 
all events, after the bill had been com- 
mitted, He did not anticipate any vexa- 
tious opposition. 

Mr. Labouchere had listened to the 
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avowal of the right hon. Baronet with 
sincere regret. He was sorry to find the 
right hon. Baronet determined on allow- 
ing the all-important question of the tariff 
to be postponed, in order to discuss the 
less urgent question of the Income-tax 
He hoped that the House and the country 
would now understand that the delay was 
not attributable to those on his side of the 
House. He thought the right hon. 
Baronet might, without any difficulty, 
have postponed further discussion on the 
Income-tax, and have proceeded with the 
tariff—in the progress of which he thought, 
considering the state of the country, not a 
single week—not a day’s delay ought to 
be suffered to interpose. He was con- 
fident that the commercial part of the 
community would think that he was but 
doing his duty in endeavouring to prevent 
all unnecessary delay on the present occa- 
sion. 

Sir R. Peel was sure that hon. Gentle« 
men could not entertain any apprehensions 
respecting the fate of the tariff. He felt 
certain that the right hon. Gentleman 
would not suspect him of an intention of 
passing the Income-tax and then delaying 
the tariff. So great an interest did he feel 
in the main principles of that measure, that 
he should feel just asmuch bound in honour 
to relinquish office in consequence of a 
defeat on the tariff, as on the Income-tax. 
He must say, he looked upon it as a mat- 
ter of the highest importance to proceed 
with the discussion without interruption. 
It was not as though the tariff could be 
carried or rejected by one discussion. It 
must necessarily be for some time under 
discussion, and he entertained a strong 
confidence, that when he came to his 
statement of the tariff, he should be able 
to remove many of those objections enter. 
tained both by agriculturists and manu- 
facturers, He did not pretend to say, that 
no reductions were to be made; but he 
thought he should be able to show, that 
the result of the whole would be a great 
advantage to the community in general, 
He did, however, protest against any alter- 
ation by which the Income-tax would be 
under discussion one day, and the tariff 
the next. He thought such a course 
calculated to lead to nothing but incon- 
venience and confusion. He had only 
two days in the week at his disposal, and 
he, therefore, proposed to take Monday 
for the first reading, and, if possible, 
Friday for the second. He was aware, 
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that the noble Lord would persist in 
taking the sense of the House on these 
occasions, but still he thought the debates 
had been prolonged to such an extent, 
that the House must feel, that the sub- 
ject was exhausted. He thought the 
fever of excitement was not quite so high 
as some hon. Gentlemen imagined. He 
would proceed as speedily as possible with 
the Incomet ax, and then, without saying 
that he required that act should previ- 
ously pass, but as soon as he had suffi- 
ciently ascertained the sense of the House 
on the subject, he would proceed at once 
with the tariff. He would say, that he 
would not allow any other business to 
interfere with the progress of the tariff. 
He hoped he would be then able to re- 
lieve the apprehensions which were now 
entertained against many parts of it. 
With respect to manufacturers, although 
he reduced the duty upon many articles 
of foreign manufacture, he hoped to show, 
that no great injury could accrue to any 
party interested in the matter. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that nothing was 
further from his intention than to express 
anything but his entire sincerity in the 
right hon. Baronet’s determination to 
stand to each and all of the propositions 
which he had brought forward. He could 
not avoid repeating the expression of his 
regret, that the tariff was not to be 
brought forward as soon as he, as well as 
the country, had expected. He thought 
that the delay of the Income-tax was 
nothing in importance to the delay of the 
tariff. 

Mr. Wason trusted, that the right hon. 
Baronet would keep the Income-tax in 
this House until the tariff was passed. 

Resolutions read and agreed to, as ful- 
lows; and two bills were ordered to be 
brought in, to carry them into effect. 


“4. Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that, towards raising the 
Supply granted to her Majesty, there be 
charged annually during a term to be limited, 
the several Rates and Duties following, that 
is to say :— 

“ For and in respect of the Property in any 
Lands, Tenements, or Hereditaments, and for 
and in respect of every Annuity, Pension, or 
Stipend, payable by her Majesty, or out of the 
Public Revenue of the United Kingdom ; and 
for and in respect of all Interest of Money, 
Annuities, Dividends, and Shares of Annuities 
payable to any person or persons, bodies 
politic or corporate, companies or societies, 
whether corporate or not corporate; and for 
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and in respect of the annual profits or gains 
arising or accruing to any person or persons 
whatever, resident in Great Britain, from any 
kind of Property whatever, whether situate in 
Great Britain or elsewhere, or from any An. 
nuities, Allowances, or Stipends, or from any 
Profession, Trade, or Vocation, whether the 
same shall be respectively exercised in Great 
Britain or elsewhere ; and for and in respect 
of the annual profits or gains arising and 
accruing to any person or persons not resident 
within Great Britain, from any Property what. 
ever in Great Britain, or from any Trade, 
Profession, or Vocation, exercised in Great 
Britain ; for every twenty shillings of the an. 
nual value or amount thereof seven pence 

“For and in respect of the Occupation of 
any Lands, Tenements, or Hereditaments 
(other than a dwelling-house occupied by a 
tenant distinct from a farm of lands), for 
every twenty shillings of the annual value 
thereof . + three pence halfpenny 

2. Resolved, That, towards raising the 
Supply granted to her Majesty, in lieu of the 
several Stamp Duties now payable in Ireland, 
there shall be charged, levied, collected, or 
paid, in Ireland, upon and in respect of every 
deed, writing, or other written or printed 
instrument, or in ‘respect of any legacy, or 
succession to personal estate upon intestacy, 
or in respect to any other matter or thing, the 
like amount or rate of Stamp Duty as is now 
payable in Great Britain.” 


House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, April 14, 1842. 

Minutes.) Britis. Public.—2*- Law of Merchants Act 
Amendment. 

Reported.—Forged Exchequer Bills; Spirit Duties (Ire 
land). 

Private—1*. Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway ; Glas- 
gow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway; Wakeyhill 
Inclosure. 

2*» Cheltenham and Great Western Union Railway; 
Birkenhead Improvements; West Stirlingshire Roads 
(No. 1). 

5* and passed :—Mieville’s Divorce, 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Kilcornan, Chapel Russell, 
Ballycommon, and other places, for Encouragement of 
Schools in connexion with the Church Education Society 
(Ireland).—From the North Western Districts of the Me- 
tropolis, for the Redemption of the Tolls on Waterloo, 
and the other Metropolitan Bridges. —From the Guardians 
of the Wellington Union, for Alteration of the New 
Poor-law as regards the Duties of Commissioners and 
Guardians. -From Owners and Occupiers of Land neat 
Basingstoke, Reading, and Newbury, against the proposed 
Alteration of the Corn-laws.—From Kincardine, Reading, 
and Newbury, against the Importation of Foreign Cattle. 
—From the East Essex Agricultural Society, from the 
Isle of Sheppy, from Long Sutton, and Chevening, for 
Protection to the Agriculturists.—From Monaghan, 
Grange, Ardfinane, and other places, against the Import- 
ation of Foreign Flour into Ireland.—From Canada, for 
the Repeal of the Import Duty on Canadian Produce.— 
By Lord Brough from Limehouse, and Kineardine, 
against the Income-tax.—By the Duke of Sutherland, 
Earl Stanhope, Lord Western, and Lord Brougham, from 
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Wick, Pulteney Town, St. Mary's, South Ronaldshay, 
Orkney, and Etruria in Staffordshire, for the Repeal of 
the Corn and Provision Laws.—From the Ministers and 
Congregations of Dissenting Chapels in Belfast, and Fet- 
hard, that all Marriages between Members of the Church 
of England and Dissenters, or Presbyterians, may be 
rendered Valid.—From Poolingford, Denston, Llanfan, 
Dyffryn, Clwyd, and Clare, against any further Grant to 
Maynooth.—From Great Yeldham, and Stambourne, for 
Inquiry into the course of Instruction at Maynooth. 


Corn Law.] Lord Western, in pre- 
senting a petition from the farmers of 
Essex, said, that the petitioners com- 
plained of the injury they should sustain 
from the proposed alteration of the Corn- 
laws, and stated this impost was to be 
considered as a tenant’s tax, and not as a 
landlord’s tax. They also complained of 
being deceived by the right hon, Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government, and 
by their own representatives. The noble 
Lord said, be could bear his testimony to 
the fact, that the belief among the farmers 
was general, that they had been deceived 
by the present Government, and they 
knew, they had been deceived by their 
own representatives. The feeling which 
had been expressed on a recent occasion, 
that the Government measure had driven 
the farmers from the frying-pan into the 
fire, was universal in his county, and 
would be universally expressed, but that 
the Conservative landlords kept down the 
spirit of farmers to the utmost extent in 
their power. He did firmly believe, that 
he represented fairly what was the feeling 
of the farmers in the county in which he 
resided. 

The Duke of Wellington: As a day is 
fixed for the discussion of this subject, I 
think it would be as well—probably more 
fair—if noble Lords would refrain from 
the use of such harsh expressions as that 
the country has been deceived by the 
right hon. Gentleman, at the head of the 
Government, in another place. I think 
these expressions ought at least to be 
avoided, until the House can come toa 
fair discussion on the question, and when 
the noble Lord may have an opportunity 
of stating how, where, when, and in what 
language, my right hon. Friend deceived 
the public on this question. 1 repeat, my 
Lords, that 1 think the noble Lord’s can- 
dour should at least have prompted him 
to say how, where, and when that decep- 
tion was practised, before he came down, 
and in set terms, on the mere presenta- 
tion of a petition, pronounced a charge of 
this description. My Lords, I deny the 
Woputation as formally and as distinctly, 
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as the noble Lord has made it. I say, it 
is not true. 

Lord Western: The noble Duke says, 
that my assertion is not true, J tell the 
noble Duke and the House, that the 
tenantry of the county in which I reside, 
believe, that they have been deceived by 
the Government and by their representa- 
tives. The conduct of the right hon, 
Baronet, at the head of the Government, 
in 1838, 1839, and 1840, on the subject 
of the Corn-laws, naturally led to the 
conclusion, that he would take a similar 
course in the present year. Who could 
imagine, from the opinions formerly ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Baronet, that 
he would introduce such a measure as 
that which he has now proposed? I 
don’t say, that he has wilfully deceived 
the agriculturists ; but his conduct Jed to 
the conception, on their part, that he 
would never have entertained the mea- 
sures now before the country. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Epucation at Maywnootn.] The 
Earl of Kenyon, after presenting petitions 
against the system of Education at May- 
nooth, said, he concurred in the prayers 
of these petitions, and thought that if a 
committee were appointed, he should be 
able to show, that a Government grant 
ought to be no longer bestowed on the 
college at Maynvoth. 

The Earl of Cloncurry was sure, that 
if the noble Earl succeeded in getting his 
committee of inquiry, it would be ascer- 
tained, that no institution could be better 
conducted than that of Maynooth, where 
the first minds in the country were em- 
ployed in educating the priesthood. He 
was persuaded, that instead of the sum 
now given, five or ten times that amount 
should be granted, if it were desired, that 
the priesthood brought up there should be 
of the same class and description as those 
formerly educated on the continent. This 
grant to Maynooth was originally made as 
a compensation for the large sums vested 
in continental establis!:ments for the edu- 
cation of the Irish priesthood, and lost or 
destroyed at the period of the French 
revolution, and also because there was 
great fear of the intercourse which then 
took place with the continent, and which 
the Government of the day wished to check. 
He must state to their Lordships that the 
present body of Catholic clergy in Ive- 
land constituted a very exemplary priest- 
hood ; but he was old enough to remember 
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the superior description of men as to, public and the holders, he should move a 
learning and conduct amongst those who | clause to that effect. 

were formerly brought up on the Conti-| The Duke of Wellington said, the 
nent. Thesum allowed for education was | holders must make out their case the best 
so small that persons of the humbler| way they could. It will then be for the 
classes only would consent to take on | Treasury to sift their claims, and he 
themselves the charge of the sacred | thought it would be best to leave it to the 
ministry. He recollected the time when | discretion of the Commissioners to pro- 
the first families furnished the priests | vide such regulations for carrying on the 
of Ireland. It would be seen on the | investigation as they should deem suitable, 
slightest calculation that the sum furnished | without inserting any distinct clause in 
for their education was miserably small, | the bill for such an object. 

and his only surprise was, the excellent! Lord Brougham ayreed that the discre- 
conduct of the priests, considering their | tion was wisely left with the Commissioners, 
origin. He must do them the justice to | but he hoped, with his noble and learned 
say that, at periods of the greatest distress | Friend, that the public would be duly re. 
and agitation, the only persons who kept | presented. 

the country quiet and secured the enjoy-| Bill went through committee. 

ment of liberty and property were the 


priests. : ‘ Spirit Dutizes (IRELAND.)] On the 
The Earl of Wicklow fully concurred in | motion that the Spirit hb (Ireland) 
much of what had been said by his noble | pit) be committed 
Friend. As to the prayer that the grant} The Earl of Wicklow said, he had no 
for Maynooth should be withdrawn, it ap- | objection to offer to this bill. On the con- 
peared to him to be the height of absur- trary, he approved of the principle of a 
dity. No person connected with Ireland high duty on spirits as far as that could 
would ever recommend such a measure. | be effected without risking the chance of 
Parliament having sanctioned such a /an increase of an illicit distillation; but 


grant, he believed the best policy would whenherecollected the demoralising effects 
be to increase it in such a manner as that! which had resulted from an extensive 


the priests educated at Maynooth should | prevalence of illicit distillation, he 


be of the same description as those! owned that he looked with some alarm at 
formerly brought up on the Continent. | any measure which had a teudency to 
He believed that such a step would tend | produce it. He should, therefore, have 
more to the tranquillity and permanent’ fel, jt his duty to oppose the present 
improvement of the country than any measure on that ground, if he were not 
measure which could be adopted by Par- convinced that the Government, before 
liament. introducing it to the Legislature, had 
Lord Kenyon asked the noble Lord’ examined the subject in all its bearings, 
whether he was aware of the course of in- and were satisfied that it would not be 
struction in Maynooth, and whether he’ attended with the effects to which he al- 
had ever seen the class-books? If the Juded, 
noble Lord had, he would no doubt admit Lord Monteagle was of opinion that this 
the necessity for a committee of inquiry. | measure would prove a complete failure as 
The Earl of Wicklow had uot inspected to revenue, and that its operation must be 
the course of education at Maynooth; but attended with the most mischievous conse- 
if it were not such as it ought to be, that quences. It was the last objection that 
was the fault of the Lord Chancellor of could be fairly urged against the present 
Ireland, the Lord Chief Justice, and other Government, that their financial plan 
functionaries, under whose inspection would bear hardly on Ireland; but he 
Parliament had placed it. | thought he could ‘show, from facts which 
‘had come within the knowledge of noble 
Forcep Excnequer Bitis.] The Lords whom he addressed, that this part 
Duke of Wellington moved the committal of the financial scheme of the Govern 
of the Forged Exchequer Bills Commission ment would not answer any of the put- 
Bill. | poses for which it had been proposed. 
Lord Campbell had no intention of op- . 1823, under Lord Liverpool’s Govern- 
posing the progress of this bill; but un- ment, a commission, at the head of which 
less counsel were heard at the discretion was Lord Wallace, was appointed to in 
of the commissioners, on the side of the quire into the probable effects of a reduce 
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tion of duty upon Irish spirits. Those 
Commissioners stated that if a higher duty 
than from 2s, 4d. to 3s. was levied upon 
whiskey, fraud and illicit distillation would 
ensue. The commission, in its 5th report 
stated :— 


“Qur inquiries have satisfied us, and we 
think experience has fully proved, that in the 
remote parts of Ireland and Scotland it is im- 
practicable to levy the high rate of duty at 
present charged on spirits, On carefully com- 
paring the mass of information we have re- 
ceived, we are, after much reflection, led to 
conclude that if a higher duty than 2s. 6d. to 
3s, is charged upon spirits, the licensed dis- 
tiller cannot enter into successful competition 
with the illicit distiller, and we cannot there- 
fore hesitate to recommend a reduction to that 
amount. We hope that the reduction will 
not be attended with loss, but that an aug- 
mentation may be expected.” 


Lord Liverpool’s Government acted on 
the information just received, and in 1823 
areduction in the duty was made of from 
5s. 6d. per Irish gallon to 2s. per Eaglish 
gallon. The increase in the quantity 
brought to charge consequent upon the re- 
duction of duty was upwards of 3,342,000 
gallons ; the consumption in 1823, being 
3,848,000 gallons, and in 1824, 6,690,000 
gallons. But in 1826 an opposite course 
was adopted by the Government; the 
duties on spirits were increased to 2s. 10d. 
per imperial gallon. The effect was felt 
in the reduction which immediately fol- 
lowed in the quantity consumed ; in 1825 
the quantity consumed being 9,262,000 
oo. and in 1826 the quantity having 
allen to 8,260,000 gallons. In 1830 an 


additional duty of 1s. per gallon was im- 
posed by Mr. Goulburn, which was the in- 
crease uf duty which was now proposed to 
be laid on. In 1834 a commission was again 
appointed which examined and reported 


on the spirit duties. Sir Henry Parnell 
was chairman. He wou!d, with their Lord 
ships’ permission, read extracts from the re- 
port furnished by that second commission 
relative to the effect which had been found 
to follow from the increase and reduction 
in the duties on spirits. The commission 
stated 


“From the numerous examinations ‘of dis- 
tillers and excise officers, it will be seen that 
there is, with very few exceptions, a complete 
Concurrence of evidence that the practice of 
illicit distillation has almost uniformly kept 
Pace with the advance of duty; that in 1823, 
When the great reduction of duty took place, 
the habits of the smugglers were nearly anni- 
hilated, and that the revival and subsequent 
iherease of these practices have been nearly 
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contemporaneous with the consecutive increase 
of duty in 1826 and 1830.” 


And again at page 90,— 

“Tt seems unnecessary that we should enter 
into any further description of the grounds on 
which we consider a reduction of the duty to 
the amount at which it stood under the recom- 
mendation of the former commissioners, as the 
only remedy for the evasions of duty which 
can be proposed with any prospect of success. 
- + . . « « A firm conviction induces us 
to urge the necessity of retracing the steps 
taken in increasing the spirit duty. From a 
repeal of the additional duty, we confidently 
expect a general suppression of illicit distilla- 
tion and a full compensation to the revenue.” 


In consequence of these reports, his 
noble Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Earl Spencer) proposed to reduce the 
duty from 3s. 4d. to 2s. 4d. per gallon. 
His noble Friend stated that,— 


* The Government had felt it their duty to 
consider the subject of the Irish spirit duties 
with a view of ascertaining whether it might 
not be advisable, by a diminution of the duty, 
to prevent illicit distillation, and, at the same 
time, not to expose the revenue to much loss. 
He felt confident that by reducing the duty 
from 3s, 4d. to 2s. 4d., very advantageous re« 
sults would be obtained, and that the amount 
of spirits brought to charge would rise, from 
8,000,000 gallons, to 10,000,000, and that in 
future years the revenue would suffer no loss 
whatever.” 

The consequence of this reduction as 
regarded the increase in the quantity con- 
sumed was even greater than had been an- 
ticipated. In 1834 the quantity consumed 
had been 8,136,000 gallons. In 1836 the 
quantity became 11,634,000 gallons. In 
1840 Mr. Baring, the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, imposed an additional duty 
of 4d, upon Irish spirits, To this imposi- 
tion Mr. Goulburn strenuously objected, 
stating that he thought,— 

“The result would be a loss of revenue, and 
that in his opinion the Government, in impos- 
ing the additional duty, had not profited by the 
experience which his own measure, in 1830, 
had furnished them with. He believed that 
it had been established that, in proportion to 
the reductions which had taken place in the 
duty on Irish spirits, the revenue had been 
augmented, and that the effect of increasing 
the duty had always been to diminish the con- 
sumption, and consequently the revenue.” 


The result fully confirmed this antici- 
pation. The case, however, was even 
more serious at present than it had been at 
former periods when an increase in the 
amount of duty had been laid on. If illicit 
distillation should again be revived, the 
noble Duke opposite knew what would be 
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its probable effects on the troops who 
might be called out for the purpose of its 
suppression. The military force applicable 
for that purpose, was now on a very dif- 
ferent scale from what it wasformerly. It 
was formerly upwards of 20,000 men. It is 
now scarcely half that number. It would 
be borne in mind, that the service of sup- 
pressing illicit distillation had been found 
most destructive to the organization and 
discipline of the troops who had been en- 
gaged in it. He believed that a renewal of 
illicit distillation would have the effect of 
endangering the peace of the country, and 
that it would tend greatly to the encou- 
ragement of crime. Out of 16,000 com- 
mitments which had taken place in Ire- 
land during one period, he found that 
upwards of 4,000 had proceeded from 
illicit distillation. The military power 
possessed by Government for checking 
illicit distillation was less than it had 
been, while the inducement to commit the 
offence was greater. Without wishing 
in any degree to anticipate the discussion 
of a question which would come in due 
course before the House, he could not doubt 
that there was less protection to be placed 
by the new tariff on barley and oats, re- 
Jatively to wheat, than the protection 


given by the old scale. The effect, then, 
of the proposed additional duty would 
be, that crime would be increased, and 
that the military employed to suppress 
illicit traffic would suffer in organisation 


and discipline. A criminal connivance 
would, as in former times, spring up be- 
tween those who violated the law and those 
who profited by that violation, alike ir- 
resistible and indefensible. Farmers, 
and those in the ranks of life immediately 
above farmers, would find that their best 
profit lay in joining in, or conniving at 
the practice of illicit distillation. A wit- 
ess examined before Lord Wallace’s com- 
mission in 1822 was asked where the 
smugglers found the best mart for their 
article? ‘The reply was, that their best 
customers were the magistrates, the officers 
of the King’s army, and the dignitaries 
of the church. He did not make the 
statement as a fact comiug within his 
own knowledge; he merely gave the re- 
ply of the witness. The notion of de- 
riving an increase of revenue to the ex- 
tent of 250,000/. from the proposed duty 
was the most delusive expectation that had 
ever entered into the mind of man. He 
had thought it his duty to make these ob- 
servations with the view of showing the 
danger which would attend any increase 
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of duty on spirits in Ireland. He believed 
that the result of such a measure being 
carried into effect would be a great in. 
crease of illicit distillation, and consequently 
of crime ; if, therefore a division should 
take place, he would be compelled to say, 
“ not content” to this bill. 

The Duke of Wellington could assure 
his noble Friend near him (the Earl of 
Wicklow) that Government had made 
every inquiry as to the probable result of 
the proposed additional duty on Irish spi- 
rits. The result of these inquiries had 
been, that the Government believed that 
the measure would not occasion that in- 
crease in illicit distillation which had been 
anticipated. Every security would be 
taken in order to prevent it, and he be. 
lieved that the arrangements which would 
be put in effect would accomplish that 
result. He would take the opportunity of 
mentioning that the consumption of spirits 
in Ireland had increased in the face of the 
duty imposed by the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

The Earl of Ripon wished to notice one 
point of the subject, the inequality of duty 
upon Scotch and Irish spirits, the duty 
upon the former being 1s. higher than 
upon the latter, while the propositions be- 
fore the House were intended to equalise 
the duties in both countries. The greatest 
inconvenience had been felt to result from 
the difference in duty at present subsisting, 
and it had been found necessary to establish 
the most inconvenient regulations with re- 
spect to the transmission of spirits between 
Scotland and Ireland, and it was most de- 
sirable that these inconveniences should be 
removed by the introduction of a measure 
equalising the duties. It would not be 
desirable that with this view the duties on 
Scotch spirits should be lowered to the 
rate of that on Irish spirits, and, therefore, 
unless it could be clearly shown, that the 
proposed increase of duty would be attended 
with those injurious effects of which his 
noble Friend seemed to be apprehensive; 
the best course to get rid of the inconve- 
nience of the inequality of duty was that 
which the Government proposed. The 
noble Lord had drawn a comparison be- 
tween the quantities of spirits consumed 
before the great reduction had taken place, 
and after that period. But it would be re- 
collected, that the duty from which that 
reduction was made, was higher than the 
point to which it was now proposed to raise 
it. The reduction in question was a bold 
attempt to put an end to the system of 
illicit distillatiom—a system which 
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been the object of so many, and so very 
unsuccessful attacks, that it was deemed 
necessary either to give up the attempt at 
suppression in despair, or to make it effec- 
tual by a reduction of one-half the duty. 
He did not think, that in itself the mea- 
sure was a desirable one, and so he said at 
the time. He adopted it, as it seemed 
to be the only mode by which it appeared 

ible to put an end to the evils of illicit 
distillation. But it did not follow, that 
when that system had been destroyed, and 
better means of preventing its renewal had 
been organised, it did not follow that they 
were not at liberty to attempt to raise the 
amount of duty to as high a pitch as it 
would bear. Indeed, the only grounds on 
which they could limit the amount of duty, 
was the risk of some quantity being con- 
sumed without having been brought to 
charge, and thereby not only was the re- 
venue defrauded, but the consumer, in this 
instance, the unfortunate consumer, had 
the opportunity of easily obtaining large 
quantities of ardent spirits. But after 


consulting men of practical experience in 
the excise department in Ireland, well con- 
versant with the working of the system, 
the Government had come to the resolu- 
tion that it could safely propose the addi- 


tional duty. 
The Bill passed through committee. 


Greenwicu Hospitat Scuoots.] Lord 
Duncannon rose to move resolutions, of 
which he had given notice, with respect to 
these schools; they had been established 
for the education of persons of the poorest 
class, who had not the opportunity of 
otherwise sending their children to school, 
principally with the intention of bringing 
them up for the naval service. He wished 
particularly to call the attention of the 
House to the last resolution which he 
should have the honour of proposing. 
From the published report of Admiral 
Fleming’s letter to the Admiralty upon 
these schools in 1840, it appeared that 


“At that time the schools were very far in 
atrear of the majority of such institutions— 
that more than one-half of the boys could not 
read; that when discharged from the esta- 
blishment at the age of fourteen or fifteen 
years, few, if any, were ready to enter the sea 
service, still fewer were apprenticed to trades; 
and all being incapable of procuring a liveli- 
hood, were a burden to their friends, to the 
parishes, or were driven to dishonest means.” 


The Lords of the Admiralty applied, in 
Consequence of this report, to the com- 
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mittee of the Privy Council on education, 
in order that the schools might be in- 
spected by an officer of that board. The 
committee accordingly sent down Mr, Tre- 
menhere, and his report had been laid on 
the Table of the House. By that report, 
it appeared that the state of the schools 
was very unsatisfactory, and that the . 
moral and religious education of the chil- 
dren had been entirely neglected. In 
consequence of this report, the schools 
had been remodelled. It was arranged, 
that the superintendence of the masters 
should be extended to the boys out of the 
school-room as well as within its walls. 
Great opposition had been made to this 
arrangement by those in authority, but 
from what he had now heard from the 
noble Lord at the head of the Admi- 
ralty, he trusted, that it was the inten- 
tion of Government to carry out those 
schemes of improvement which had been 
already put into execution. It was not 
his intention or wish that these schools 
should not be under the control of the 
Admiralty, but he wished that they 
should be under the constant inspection 
of the Privy Council, in order to insure 
to the public a participation in the im- 
provements lately made. A person being 
appointed by the Admiralty to act as 
inspector he did not think would be suffi- 
cient. He regretted to understand, that 
his noble Friend would not consent to have 
the schools under the inspection of the 
committee of Privy Council. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving the following 
resolutions : — 

“1. That the schools connected with the 
royal hospital at Greenwich, were established 
for the education and maintenance of children 
of persons who have been employed in the 
naval service : 

“*2, That these schools had been for many 
years supported at an expense equal to two- 
thirds of the grants annually made by Parlia- 
ment, for the promotion of education in Great 
Britain, and had been under the direction and 
management of the Admiralty exclusively, 
and had been inspected annually by that 
board: 

“3. That the late governor of the royal 
hospital reported to the Admiralty in August, 
1840, that the schools were ‘ very far in arrear 
of the majority of such institutions ; that more 
than one-half of the boys could not read ; that 
when discharged from the establishment at the 
age of fourteen or fifteen years, few, if any, 
were ready to enter the sea service, still fewer 
were apprenticed to trades, and all being 
incapable of procuring a livelihood, were 4 
burden to their friends, to the parishes, of 
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were driven to obtain it by dishonest means ;” 
that in the minutes of the committee of coun- 
cil on education, presented to Parliament in 
June, 1841, it appears, that the discipline of 
all the schools were so defective, that it was 
necessary to dissolve and abandon the girls 
school, and send the girls home to their 
relatives; that the moral and religious educa- 
tion had been so neglected, that the greatest 
part of the children were in the lowest and 
most imperfect state of intellect on religious 
subjects ; that the methods of instruction were 
defective, and the attainments of the scholars 
in the common rudiments of elementary edu- 
cation limited and unsatisfactory : 

“4, That in the upper school many of the 
most obvious and necessary subjects of naval 
education were omitted, and the common rudi- 
ments of an English education neglected ; and 
though the time of the boys was almost exclu- 
sively devoted to arithmetic and mathematics, 
the attainments of the great majority of the 
scholars were, even on these subjects, unsatis- 
factory : 

“5. That the Lords of the Admiralty having 
submitted the case to the committee of Privy 
Council on education, the schools have been 
resorganised, an additional number of masters 
appointed, methods approved by the com- 
mittee of council introduced, the course of 
instruction reemodelled, and other improve- 
ments made, which are in the course of suc- 
cessful development, but which require time 
and the constant superintendence of persons 
intimately acquainted with the discipline and 
management of schools for their complete suc- 
cess : 

“6. That these improvements have been 
made strictly in accordance with the views of 
the committee of council on education, and 
grounded on the report of one of their in- 
spectors ; that in order to secure for the public 
the success of the improvements thus intro- 
duced, and for that purpose to obtain the 
supervision of the committee of council on 
education, it is expedient that these schools 
should be visited at all times by the inspectors 
from that board, and that their reports on the 
condition of the schools should be annually 
presented to Parliament.”’ 


The Earl of Haddington said, whatever 
partial differences of opinion there might 
be between the noble Lord and himself, 
they agreed in this—both were extremely 
anxious to promote and perpetuate the 
naval schools of the Royal Hospital at 
Greenwich ; the difference between them 
was, as to whether they should be perpe- 
tuated under the inspection of the Privy 
Council, thereby taking them from the 
control of the Board of Admiralty, or 
whether the same advantages might not 
be secured by the instrumentality of the 
existing system. With respect to the 
third resolution, he thought it likely to 
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produce a spirit of opposition, and that the 
statements would be denied by most respect. 
able witnesses, and some of the facts would 
be found not to be so clear as the noble 
Lord supposed. The noble Lord said, that 
Admiral Fleming stated, that very few of 
the boys went to sea ; but he found, that 
of 133 boys who left the school, from sixty 
to seventy went to sea direct from the 
school, and several more subsequently, 
Another ground of complaint against the 
third resolution was, that it sank all men. 
tion of the nautical school under a very 
able person, Mr. Riddell. There was no 
doubt, that the elementary branches of 
education in the schools were in a very de. 
fective state; some were omitted, and others 
were imperfectly taught ; but there was as 
little doubt that the nautical school was 
eminently successful. ‘Two gentlemen had 
been appointed to examine the success of 
Mr. Riddell’s school, and from their re- 
port it appeared that nothing could be 
more successful ; many boys from Mr. 
Riddell’s school had distinguished them- 
selves. He had had reports from naval 
officers, and in the Astrzea, out of twenty 
boys on board that vessel, nineteen had 
turned out most promising seamen. In his 
opinion, no Parliamentary case had been 
made out for the interference of their 
Lordships, and the putting these resolu- 
tions upon their journals would tend to 
embarrass the working of the schools. At 
least, the Board of Admiralty should so 
far enjoy the confidence of their Lordships 
that it should continue to have the control 
and direction of the schools. It had been 
said, that this was a Government school ; 
and no doubt, in a certain sense, it was a 
Government school; but it was a naval 
school, and it was, therefore, natural that 
it should be under the control of the naval 
department of the Government. He should 
meet the resolution of the noble Lord by 
moving the previous question, and he re- 
gretted much that the noble Lord should 
have thought it his duty (of which he had 
no right to complain) to raise this question. 
When he was first appointed to the office 
he now filled, the question of this school 
had been pressed on his attention ; he 

been urged to continue the labours of the 
committee, and told that it was an experi- 
ment from which would result a good sys- 
tem for the permanent management of the 
school ; but he had not been long in office 
before he was assured by the report of the 
naval authorities that it was absolutely 
necessary to put an end to the state of 
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things, for that the insubordination and 
dificulties arising from conflicting autho- 
rities were so great, that the school would 
be ruined, and he accordingly put an end 
toit. He endeavoured to preserve all the 
spirit of the regulations of the committee, 
consistent with the character of the school. 
He proposed to leave the discipline within 
doors, and the education entirely to the 
master, with the exception only of the 
dormitories, which it was necessary to in- 
trust to the authority of the lieutenants 
and sergeants. The noble Lord said, that 
the school was governed by the cane ; he 
assured their Lordships that it would be 
the object, as it was the duty of the Board 
of Admiralty, to take care that no such 
means should be adopted to preserve dis- 
cipline, and that there should be no 
punishment by a naval officer without 
the sanction of the governor. His opin- 
ion was, that there was no ground for the 
inquiry, and that their Lordships should 
leave it to the Board of Admiralty, on 
their own responsibility, to carry out the 
benefits and advantages of the school, which 
they were as anxious to do as the com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. It was the 
intention of the Board of Admiralty to 
lay on the Table of the House, with the 


estimates, an annual report of the state of 


the schools. The noble Earl was about to 
move the previous question, but, at the 
suggestion of the Duke of Wellington, 
moved, ‘that the House do now ad- 
journ.” 

The Marquess of Lansdowne remarked 
that the attention of the Committee of the 
Privy Council had been called to those 
schools by the Board of Admiralty itself, 
on the representation of the Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital. The Board of Ad- 
miralty was aware of its incompetency 
to investigate into the abuses of these 
schools, which had been carried to an 
alarming extent ; and it was conceived by 
the Board of Admiralty that the Committee 
of the Privy Council had the means of in- 
stituting an ample inquiry into these abuses. 
The request thus made on them was im- 
mediately acceded to by the Privy Council 
—an inspector was nominated ; that it was 
felt that inspectors well acquainted with 

business of education were most es- 
sential to the success of public education, 
aud especially in connection with such 
lishments, particularly when it was 
required there should be a searching in- 


ta into abuses, Much good was thus 
and he did not know why it was 
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now objected to, unless it was that his 
noble Friend was animated with that de- 
partmental spirit which frequently pre- 
vailed in public offices, which lurked at all 
times in every department which showed 
itself whenever one department was con- 
sidered as encroaching upon the province 
of another; and brought in the aid of 
every individual in the department, from 
the ministerial head, to the very lowest 
functionary in the establishment. This 
was a spirit that frequently prevailed, 
but which was very unjustifiable, and 
from which much inconvenience had 
often arisen. The material point, in his 
estimation, was that of inspection ; it was 
the thing essential ; for they did nothing 
for education in establishing a school, 
unless they provided an adequate system 
of inspection. If there was any one 
thing connected with education which 
was more important than another, it was 
that which he had had the honour to 
inculeate upon their Lordships some 
years ago, but which was now generally 
admitted, that you did no good by es- 
tablishing schools, unless, at the same 
time, you provided an adequate system of 
inspection. And this applied with still 
greater force to great foundations abound- 
ing in wealth, and consequently presenting 
greater temptations to abuse. No one 
could read the statements of Admiral 
Fleming, the governor of the Board of 
Admiralty, and of the Privy Council, after 
they had sent their inspectors to visit the 
schools, without being convinced that in 
Greenwich Hospital, however splendid 
was the exterior of the structure, abuses 
had been , for a number of 
years, which it was most desirable to cor- 
rect. It appeared that in the girls’ school 
the evil had arisen to such a height, not 
only in the absence of education but in 
positive depravity and contamination, that 
no other means of reform could be found 
than that of dissolving the school and 
sending the girls home to their parents 
effectually contaminated and vitiated in 
their habits, and that under the colour and 
guise of this magnificent establishment. 
What was proposed by the present and the 
former committee of the Privy Council 
was not to take the establishment from 
under the control of the Admiralty—not 
to provide for any interference in the de- 
tails of education, but to establish a system 
of inspection independent of the Admiralty; 
the inspectors reporting to the Privy 
Council, and through them to the Board of 
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Admiralty, and subject to the ultimate 
control of Parliament. He had no doubt 
that the noble Lord would enter with zeal 
upon the system of inspection which he 
was willing to establish ; but it should be 
recollected that such inspection had al- 
ready taken place under men of very great 
ability and industry, and yet had failed, 
from the unfitness of the board properly 
to look into the question of education ia 
detail ; and the reports upon the present 
state of the establishment were to the ef- 
fect that this, which ought to be at the 
head of all such establishments in the 
country, was placed very much in the rear 
of them ; and instead of being a national 
honour was a national disgrace. The no- 
ble Lord lately at the head of the Admi- 
ralty, who held as much by naval privi- 
leges and naval habits as any man, had 
stated his concurrence in the propriety of 
a system of visiting inspectors. And here 
he might observe, that the inspectors em- 
ployed by the Privy Council were pecu- 
liarly qualified for the duty, because they 
were men of experience; they were en- 

in the practice of inspecting great 
public schools, and were capable of judg- 
ing of their comparative merits. His no- 


ble Friend opposite said he saw no objec- 


tion to inspectors coming to the schools, 
provided they reported exclusively to the 
Admiralty. There might be a conveni- 
ence in that, but it would be less satisfac- 
tory to the public. The Privy Council 
had repeatedly declined to inspect schools 
of great maguitude connected with the 
church and others, unless the inspectors 
reported directly to them—liable, of course, 
to be communicated to the parties concern- 
ed. He should not enter further into any 
details connected with the subject, except 
to observe that it would be found essential 
to the prosperity of any school that the 
masters should be entrusted with the ex- 
clusive management and protection of the 
boys at all times both in and out of school 
hours. The attempt to establish a co-or- 
dinate authority, by the appointment of 
serjeants and mates, had had the natural 
effect of discouraging, and he believed that 
in some instances that discouragement 
was felt in its greatest extent at the pre- 
sent moment. Whether his noble Friend 
rsevered in his motion or not, he was 
lad he had called the attention of their 
rdships to it, because he thought it one 
peculiarly deserving of consideration. 
Lord Colchester said, that instead of 
the school being a national disgrace, as 
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stated by the noble Marquess, the opinion 
of Mr. Tremenhere himself, which the 
noble Lord (Duncannon) had read, gave a 
ditferent impression. The letter of the 
governor to which the resolution of the 
noble Lord referred, in which he stated 
that half the boys could not read, applied 
only to the lower school. The letter of 
Admiral Fleming, which had been read 
at their Lordships’ Table by the noble Vis. 
count, distinctly stated that it was to'the 
lower school only that the accounts of the 
defective state of discipline prevailingly 
applied. The report of Mr. Tremenhere 
stated, that the boys attending the upper 
school were in a considerably advanced 
state. The first class, which was said to 
be in the most backward condition, con. 
tained only one hundred boys out of 400, 
Although it was true that considerable 
irregularity had resulted from the nearness 
of the girls’ school to that of the boys, 
Mr. Tremenhere had not recommended 
that the former should be discontinued, 
but that it should be removed to a greater 
distance from the latter. He knew that 
many men who had been sent out by this 
establishment had done themselves great 
credit, and he had heard of instances ‘in 
which officers had manifested great anxiety 
to get their children admitted to the school, 
Many of those educated there who had 
gone into the merchant service had risen 
to be mates and masters of vessels, 

The question was then put on the 
amendment, and which passing in the 
affirmative, their Lordships adjourned. 
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Thursday, April 14, 1842. 
Mrnvures.] Bints. Public.—1°- Church Patronage (Scote 
land). 


2° Australia and New Zealand. 

Private.—3°- and passed :—Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway ; Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Rail- 
way; Wakeyhill Inclosure. 

Petitions PResenrep. By Mr. Bramston, Sir J. Trol- 
lope, and Mr. J. O’Brien, from Essex, Boston, Limerick, 
and other places, against the Importation of Foreign 
Cattle.—By Mr. Macaulay, from the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Edinburgh, for the Rescinding of the Order 
which precludes the Presentation of Petitions upon the 
subject of any Tax or Duty under the consideration of 
the House.—By Mr. Murphy, and Sir G. Clerk, from the 
Leather Cutters and Shoemakers at Cork, Bristol, Kit- 
kaldy, and Stamford, against the Reduction of the Duty 
on Foreign Boots and Shoes.—From Bradford, for the 
Exemption of Mechanics’ Institutions from payment of 
Rates and Taxes.—From Kileémmon, and Crosspatrieks 
for Alteration of the present System of Education (Ire 
land).—From York, for the Repeal of the Stamp Duty 
on Attornies Certificates.-By Mr. Villiers, from Work- 
ing Men at Dukinfield, Leek, Tunbridge Wells, 5t 
Ronaldshay, Orkney, Nantwich, and several other plage 
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for the Total Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. Borth- 
wick, from Notting Hill, and Kensington, for a Bill to 
compel Parishes to Light the Roads.—By an hon. Mem- 
ber, from Thirsk, against any further Grant to Maynooth 
College.—From New Windsor, for an Alteration of the 
New Poor-law.—From the Port of Tyne, against the Im- 
position of any Export Duty on Coals.—From Newry, 
suggesting a Scale of Duties for Hydes and Skins, and for 
the Reduction of the Duty on Bark, 


Suppury Exvecrion.] Mr. Reding- 
ton brought up the report of the committee 
on the Sudbury election, as follows :— 


“That Frederick Villiers and David Octer- 
lony Dyce Sombre, esquires, were not duly 
elected Burgesses to serve in this present Par- 
liament for the Borough of Sudbury : 

“That the last Election for the Borough of 
Sudbury was a void Election : 

* And the said Determinations were ordered 
to be entered in the Journals of this House. 

“ House further informed,—That the Com- 
mittee had agreed to the following Reso- 
lutions ; 

“'Resolved,—That Frederick Villiers and 
David Octerlony Dyce Sombre, esquires, were, 
by their agents, guilty of Bribery at the last 
Election for the Borough of Sudbury ; 

“ Resolved,—That the Committee are of 
opinion, from the Evidence given before them, 
that gross, systematic, and extensive Bribery 
prevailed at the last Election for the Borough 
of Sudbury ; and they also consider it their 
duty to express to the House their unanimous 
opinion that the Borough of Sudbury should 
be disfranchised, and that a new Writ ought 
not to be issued for the said Borough. ” 


Report to lie on the Table. 
Mr. Redington then moved, and on his 
motion it was ordered, 


“That the Minutes of the Proceedings of 
the Committee, and of the Evidence taken be- 
fore the Committee, be laid before this House, 
and that Mr. Speaker do not issue his Warrant 
to the Clerk of the Crown, to make out a New 
Writ for the electing of a Burgess to serve in 
this present Parliament for the Borough of 
Sudbury, before Saturday the 7th day of 
May next, ” 


Mr. M. Buaxe.] Mr. M. J. O'Con- 
nell said, he was requested by the hon. 
Member for the county of Mayo (Mr. M. 
Blake) who was at present in custody of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, for not having at- 
tended when called upon to be sworn as a 
member of the Cardigan election commit- 
tee, to state that the hon. Member had 
been in Ireland for more than a month, 
but hearing that his presence was likely 
to be required in the House, he left Dublin 
on Monday night, but unfortunately the 
steam vessel on board of which he was 
embarked, did not arrive in Liverpool 
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until a quarter of an hour after the de- 
parture of the mail train on Tuesday. He 
therefore did not arrive in London until 
yesterday evening. Mr. Blake was a 
young Member, and he trusted that the 
House, taking all the circumstances of the 
case into consideration, would consent to 
the discharge of his hon. Friend, upon 
payment of the fees. He concluded by 
moving that Mark Blake, Esq. be dis- 
charged out of the custody of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms on paying his fees. 

Lord G. Somerset said, that in conse- 
quence of its having been necessary to 
send a messenger to Ireland, Mr. Blake's 
fees, upon this occasion, would amount to 
about 251. or 301. This might be con 
sidered a sufficient punishment to the hon. 
Member for his inattention, but if the fees 
had been merely a nominal sum, he should 
not have been inclined to accede to the 
motion. He thought that some regulation 
should be adopted for compelling Mem- 
bers, who in future might absent them- 
selves when called upon to serve on elec- 
tion committees, to defray the expense 
which the parties to such petitions might 
incur in consequence of their absence. 

Sir G. Grey concurred in the suggestion 
thrown out by the noble Lord. The sys- 
tem of payment of fees operated unequally. 
In the present case Mr. Blake would have 
to pay 302. because he happened to live 
in Carlow. If he had lived near the 
House he would have had to pay only the 
ordinary fees, which were inconsiderable 
in amount. 

Motion agreed to. Mr. Blake ordered 
to be discharged. 


Ricut or Peritionina.] Lord F. Eger- 
ton rose to submit the resolutions of which 
he had given notice, respecting receiving 
petitions. After the repeated discussions 
which the question had undergone, he 
would not detain the House by many ob- 
servations. The object of his resolutions 
was twofold, namely, to open the doors of 
the House to petitions against taxes pro- 
posed for the service of the year, and, at 
the same time, to prevent that concession 
from giving rise to any undue interference 
with the conduct of that public business 
which was the main duty the House had 
to perform. The first five of his resolu- 
tions were of a formal nature, merely re- 
citing the present practice of the House 
with respect to the presentation and recep- 
tion of petitions. The sixth was framed 
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for the purpose of meeting the views of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, and those 
which he himself entertained. He did 
not anticipate any opposition to the reso- 
lutions which he had framed, and which, 
having been printed with the votes, had 
doubtless already undergone the considera- 
tion of hon. Members. It had been sug- 
gested on a former evening, that he had 
unnecessarily put himself forward with re- 
ference to this question, as if he were de- 
sirous of sharing the honour, whatever it 
might be, which properly belonged to his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Finsbury, for 
his exertions to obtain from the House an 
admission of the right of the people to peti- 
tion against the Income-tax. He could as- 
sure the House and his hon. Friend that 
he had not the most remote intention of 
doing anything of the sort, and that he 
freely made over to his hon. Friend all the 
honour which was due to him. In the 


course which he had pursued, he had been 
influenced solely by a sense of respect for 
that House. He found the question in a 
state which was likely to exasperate the 
feelings of Members on both sides of the 
House, and he thought it one of those oc- 
casions, pe rare, when an individual 


possessed of no personal influence and au- 
thority, might, by bringing forward a pro- 
position which had nothing to recommend 
it but its own merit, render a substantial 
service to the House. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving the following resolu- 
tions :— 


“1 That every Member offering to present 
a petition to the House, not being a petition 
for a private bill, or relating to a private bill 
before the House, do confine himself to a state- 
ment of the parties from whom it comes, of 
the number of signatures attached to it, and of 
the material allegations contained in it, and to 
the reading of the prayer of such petition. 

“2. That every such petition not containing 
matter in breach of the privileges of this 
House, and which, according to the rules or 
usual practice of this House can be received, 
be brought to the Table by the direction of the 
Speaker, who shall not allow any debate, or 
any Member to speak upon, or in relation to, 
such petition, but it may be read by the clerk 
at the Table if required. 

“ 3, That if the petition relate to any sub- 
ject in respect of which there is any proceed- 
ing before the House, or any notice given, it 
be referred to the committee on public peti- 
tions without a question being put. 

‘« 4, That if the question relate to any mat- 
ter or subject which the Member presenting it 
is desirous of bringing before the House, and if 
such Member shall state it to be his intention 
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to make a motion thereupon, instead of such 
petition being referred to the committee on 
public petitions, such Member may give no. 
tice that he will make a motion on some gub. 
sequent day, ‘ That the petition be printed 
with the votes.’ 

5. That, in the case of a petition com. 
plaining of some present personal grievance, 
for which there may be an urgent necessity for 
providing an immediate remedy, the matter 
contained in such petition may be brought 
into discussion on the presentation thereof, 

“6. That, subject to the above regulations, 
petitions against any resolution or bill im. 
posing duties for the current service of the 
year, be henceforth received, and the usage 
under which the House lias refused to enter. 
tain such petitions be discontinued. 

“7, That the said resolutions be made 
standing orders of this House.” 


The question was put on the first reso. 
lution. 

Mr. Wallace protested against making 
the resolution which prohibited discussions 
upon petitions, and which could be en- 
forced only during the present Session, a 
standing order. He believed the old prac. 
tice of debating upon petitions was most 
advantageous, and hoped it would be again 
resorted to. The long debates which were 
now so much complained of were in some 
degree the result of the abolition of the 
practice of discussing petitions, for those 
Members who used to speak on petitions 
now spoke in debate. It was well known 
that, at present, the great guns never went 
off until ten o'closk, and the previous 
hours were ovcupied by the minor poets. 
He would divide the House upon the first 
resolution. 

Mr. T. Duncombe said, that nothing 
had fallen from him which could indicate 
the slightest jealousy, on his part, at the 
interference of his noble Friend. On the 
contrary, he felt indebted to his noble 
Friend, first for the vote which he had 
given upon a former day in support of 
his motion, and secondly, for having again 
brought the subject under the considera- 
tion of the House. With respect, how. 
ever, to the resolutions proposed by his 
noble Friend, he must say, that he did not 
altogether approve of the manner in which 
they had been brought forward, or the 
terms in which they were couched. The 
concession which had been wrested from 
Ministers might have been made in a more 
gracious manner, in as much as he had 
never proposed, that petitions against the 
Income-tax should be treated in a manner 


different from other petitions. What was 
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the use of proposing a string of resolutions 
showing what had been the practice al- 
ready adopted by a large majority during 
the present Session, when the question of 
having discussions upon petitions was 
raised by the hon. Member for Greenock ? 
He was one of the minority who voted 
with the hon. Member upon that question. 
The existing resolution was tantamount 
to a standing order. He now came to 
the sixth resolution, which embodied the 
resolution which he had himself proposed 
the other evening. The sixth resolution 
of his noble Friend ran thus :— 


“That, subject to the above regulations, pe- 
titions against any resolution or bill imposing 
duties for the current service of the year be 
henceforth received, and the usage under which 
the House has refused to entertain such peti- 
tions be discontinued.” 


What was the use of the words “ sub- 
ject to the above regulations?” He ob- 
jected also to the phrase “for the current 
service of the year,” which was quite un- 
necessary, and would only narrow the con- 
cession it once proposed to make. After 
all he must admit, that this was not much 
of a feather-bed for the right hon. Baronet, 
on the contrary, it let him down hard and 
heavily upon the bare ground. On a for- 
mer evening, he had voted with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenock, and if 
his hon. Friend went to a division, he 
should certainly vote with him again. 

Mr. Aglionby said, the resolution now 
proposed was a mere transcript of the 
resolution agreed to at the beginning of 
the Session. He wished to know whether 
a resolution could be put on their records 
that was the same in substance as one that 
already stood there? The distinction be- 
tween a resolution and a standing order 
he understood to be this—the one was the 
law of the Session, and the other was the 
law of Parliament. Was it competent for 
him, or for any other hon, Member, to 
move that a resolution similar in substance 
to the present be rescinded? [The Speaker : 
Certainly not.) It might be convenient 
for the House to treat the petitions of the 
people in the way it did, but he could not 
see the necessity of such a usage, nor 
could the people out of doors see the 
necessity of the usage. However low the 
abilities of hon. Members might be, they 
Were sent to that House to speak for their 
constituents, and felt it their duty to do 
%. Not being allowed to speak on the 
Presentation of petitions, they spoke during 
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the principal debate, which they would 
not otherwise do. The right hon. Baronet 
had already taunted the House twice with 
there being only forty-four Members in 
the House while the debate was going on, 
and from that thin attendance the right 
hon. Baronet inferred that not much in- 
terest was felt in the subject of the debate. 
The inference was not correct, however; 
the fact was, that hon. Members absented 
themselves till the more serious part of 
the debate commenced. He attributed 
this inconvenience chiefly to the discon- 
tinuance of the old practice of debating on 
petitions. If petitions were allowed to be 
presented at another part of the day, they 
would find that those Members who spoke 
at a particular period of the evening would 
then express their opinions on the discus 
sion of the petitions, and leave the evening 
to the great authorities of the House. He 
for one would never consent to have this 
res“lution converted into a standing order. 
‘ir R. Peel said, after he had fairly 
avowed that his opinion had been over- 
ruled, what occasion could he have for a 
feather-bed? He did not feel at all uneasy 
about his fall. He felt it of little import- 
ance how the resolutions were worded, and 
he could assure the House he had not 
suggested one single modification with a 
view to break his fall. He could not agree 
with the hon. Gentleman as to the disad- 
vantages attending the practice which now 
prevailed. He thought that the rule which 
confined Gentlemen, who did not occupy 
a prominent political station, to debating 
on petitions, placed them in a much worse 
position than they were at present, when 
they took part in the general debates, The 
hon, Gentleman complained that the inter- 
esting speeches did not commence till a 
late hour in the evening. In that respect 
he could not agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man. He had sat there, during the late 
debate, from the beginning of the evening, 
and he must say, some of the most inter- 
esting speeches which had been made 
during that debate had been made in that 
part of the evening. He had heard, for 
instance, the speech of the hon. Member 
for Leeds—a speech which displayed great 
ability, and contained powerful arguments 
against his proposition. He had also 
heard the gallant Commodore opposite (Sir 
Charles Napier) make an excellent speech, 
and he had at the time observed to those 
who were sitting near him, that he had 
seldom heard a better speech on the sub- 
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ject, or heard an hon, Gentleman state his 
opinions more fairly; and he would be 
glad to hear the hon. and gallant Com- 
modore more frequently on subjects of 
that kind. Then there was, on his own 
side of the House, the speech of the noble 
Lord the Member for Liverpool, one of 
the ablest speeches delivered during the 
debate. If the hon. Gentleman would 
only make the experiment of coming down 
there at an early hour of the evening, he 
could assure him that he would hear some 
excellent speeches. [Mr. Aglionby was 
scarcely absent a single evening.] He 
thought the hon. Gentleman could not 
have heard the speeches in question, when 
he spoke of the debates being without 
interest in the early part of the evening. 
Inconvenient, however, as the practice of 
adjournment was, a return to the old 
practice of debating on petitions would 
be still more inconvenient. If the morn- 


ing was again set apart for the reception 
of petitions, and hon. Members were al- 
lowed to speak on them, the spirit of the 
debate would evaporate in the morning. 
The words of the resolution, ‘for the 
current service of the year,” was perfectly 
in accordance with the present practice of 


the House. 

Mr. Wakley said, that if the present 
resolutions were adopted, the popular 
party would lose a very valuable privilege, 
and, under the circumstances, he did not 
see why any compromise should take place. 
If the present resolutions were adopted 
and converted into a standing order, they 
would be in a far worse position than they 
were at present with regard to petitions. 
His hon. Colleague, after his motion was 
lost on the first night, brought up a peti- 
tion contrary to the rules of the House, 
but if these resolutions were passed, and 
made a standing order, that could not be 
done anymore. No discussion could take 
place, because the words of the second 
resolution were, that ‘* No Member should 
be allowed to speak upon, or in relation 
to, such petition,” and, therefore, no inci- 
dental matter could be discussed or noticed, 
because the Speaker would desire the 
Member to take his seat, and he would 
be obliged to do so. He would, therefore, 
ask the right hon. Baronet, who frankly 
owned that he had not changed his opinion, 
but was over-ruled, to consent to the mo- 
tion of his hon. Colleague, and that would 
be the frank and honest mode of action, 
and would give satisfaction to all. 
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Lord J. Russell agreed with his hon, 
Friend who had first brought this business 
before the House, that the first resolution 
which his hon. Friend had suggested would 
be the best to adopt, and that it would be 
quite sufficient. The only difference be. 
tween the two courses was, that the series 
of resolutions proposed by the noble Lord 
would convert into standing orders the 
present resolutions of the House, which 
the Speaker enforced during the present 
Session, and which were binding on the 
present Parliament. But, although he 
thought that the resolutions might be 
liable to some objections, he did not think 
them of sufficient importance to induce 
him to offer any opposition to the noble 
Lord. The hon. Member for Greenock, 
and the hon. Member for Cockermouth, 
were for renewing the old practice of 
speaking on petitions. But he did not 
agree with them in that particular, and 
he could not vote against an innovation 
which he had himself been instrumental 
in establishing. It appeared to him that 
a return to the former usage would lead to 
great inconvenience. Let them suppose a 
case with respect to the new tariff, Peti- 
tions against the tariff could be received; 
but if the old practice were enforced they 
might have debates upon the presenta- 
tion of petitions upon any matter con- 
tained in the tariff, and no man could 
say upon what point the debate of the 
evening might turn. An hon. Member 
for Worcester might bring forward the 
case of gloves—another hon, Member 
might bring forward the case of boots and 
shoes—another hon. Member the case. of 
copper and tin ores; at the same time, 
none of those debates could come to any 
practical end, nor could any one say at 
what time the business on the paper 
would be likely to commence. Even on 
the day which the right hon, Gentleman 
might bappen to fix upon for the consider, 
ation of the tariff, it would be impossible 
to say, whether the debate would com- 
mence before ten or eleven o'clock. In 
order to remedy that inconvenience, the 
House had fixed a certain hour at which 
the presentation of petitions would cease, 
and the business of the evening begin 
Well, that got rid of one inconvenience; 
that of occupying the time of the House 
till ten or eleven o'clock on petitions. Bat 
still there was another inconvenience, Se 
much time was occupied by debates o# 
individual petitions, that many Members 
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found they could not get their petitions 
presented at all. He could not, therefore, 
concur with those hon. Members who were 
for reviving the former practice of the 
House. He should certainly have wished 
that the noble Lord had contented himself 
with the sanction already given to the new 
rules relative to the presentation of peti- 
tions ; but as the noble Lord thought that 
it would be desirable to put that resolution 
in. a more formal shape, he should not 
oppose the course taken by the noble 
Lord; and he was, therefore, ready to 
support the noble Lord, and vote in favour 
of the resolutions before the House. 

Mr. James said, that he entirely con- 
curred with the noble Lord. If they were 
to return to the old practice of debating 
petitions, they would have to bid farewell to 
Sessions of five, six, or seven months, they 
would have to sit from the Ist of January 
to the 31st of December, all day and all 
night. 

Lord F. Egerton said, in explanation, 
that in adding the words “ for the current 
service of the year,” of which the hon. 


Member for Finsbury had complained, it 
was his intention to meet the case, which 
had already occupied much of the atten- 


tion of the House. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that it was clear the 
addition of the words for ‘the current 
service of the year” would narrow the pro- 

ition of the noble Lord. The more 
arge the proposal the greater number of 
petitions it included, and of course nar- 
rowing the proposition meant bringing 
down the number of. petitions. There 
would be a smaller number of petitions 
presented on questions affecting the reve- 
nue, The motion of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury being lost by one, the noble 
Lord comes forward with resolutions not 
confined to the question, whether such 
petitions be presented or not, but travel- 
ling back to a resolution of the House 
affecting all petitions whatever. The 
noble Lord and the House had found 
that petitions must be presented, but 
they declare that it is inconvenient 
they should be discussed. The noble 
Lord came forward to cover the re- 
treat of his friends with a string of reso- 
lutions, granting them (the Liberals) the 
honour of their victory, but depriving them 
of its substance, thus reversing for Mi- 
nisters the order of English proceedings, 
by which it was usual to gain the victory 
and lose its substance ; and following the 
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course of foreign diplomacy by which it 
was usual to lose the victory and gain the 
substance thereof. In proving the right of 
presenting petitions to the House at pre- 
sent, he believed they were only fighting 
for shadows. If they placed the right hon. 
Gentleman in a minority to-night, they 
would gain nothing by it, for the right of 
petitioning had become a farce, or had 
passed away. 

Viscount Howick said, if the right of 
petitioning had become a farce, it was 
through having been abused by speeches 
as utterly useless as that of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath. The resolutions 
virtually included every petition that could 
be offered ; and as to the right of speaking 
on their presentation, why, if the old 
practice were revived in that respect, the 
business of the House could never be got 
through. Nor could the evil be obviated 
by having, as was sometimes suggested, 
early sittings; for that only led to a greater 
evil--the introduction of a great many 
statements utterly without foundation into 
the House, when no one was present to 
hear and contradict them, Petitions now, 
by the rules of the House, received every 
attention that could be of practical utility ; 
and when any petition was presented on 
which it was wished to raise a discussion, 
a mest easy course was open for the at- 
tainment of that object. Any change in 
the practice could only tend to indis- 
criminate and useless speech making, 
which would waste the public time as 
much as did speeches like that just de- 
livered by the hon. and learned Member. 

Mr. C. Wood suggested an alteration, 
to provide, on the one hand, for the re- 
ception of petitions on matters not before 
the House (as to which he thought there 
was a little ambiguity), and, on the other, 
for the rejection of petitions, nor irregular 
in form, but on matters of which the 
House positively declined to take cogni- 
zance. 

Sir G. Clerk conceived the proposed 
amendment would add to the utility of 
the resolution. 

Mr. O’Connell said, although he had 
a strong feeling that petitions were not 
done entire justice to, he felt as strongly 
that it would never do to permit a revival 
of the old practice of indiscriminate de- 
bating on petitions being presented. 

Sir 7’. Wilde was at a loss to see why 
the House need be involved in a discus- 
sion of this nature, when they could get 
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certain petitions should or should not be 
received? He thought the best course 
would be to declare that those petitions 
were to be received according to the rules 
of the House, and to give up the first five 
resolutions as superfluous. It was well 
known that any Member who thought 
proper might give notice of his intention 
to bring any particular petition under the 
consideration of the House; on those oc- 
casions there was, generally speaking, a 
pretty full attendance of Members ac- 
quainted with the subject, and this was a 
mode of dealing with petitions which ap- 
peared to him greatly preferable to the 
practice of suddenly bringing forward pe- 
titions at a moment when no person ex- 
cept the Member presenting them knew 
anything of the matter. 

The House divided on the first resolu- 
tion—Ayes 268; Noes 46: Majority 222. 
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Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stewart, J. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Strutt, E. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Thesiger, F. 
Thornhill, G. 
Trench, Sir F. W 
Trotter, J. 
Turner, E. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Col. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wall, C. B. 
Welby, G. E. 
Whitmore, T C. 
Wilbraham, hon. R.B. 
Wood, C. 
Wood, Col. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyndham, Col. C. 
Yorke, hon. EF. T. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 


Pakington, J. S. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Philips, M. 

Pigot, Sir R. 

Polhill, F’. 

Pollock. Sir F. 
Praed, W. T. 

Price, R. 

Pringle, A. 
Protheroe, E. 

Pusey, P. 

Reade, W. M. 

Reid, Sir J. R. 

Rice, E. R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, C. 

Sandon, Visct. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. Fremantle, Sir T. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. Baring, H. 


List of the Nors. 


O'Connell, D 
O’Connell, M. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, J. 
Pechell. Capt. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Powell, C. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Roche, E, B. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Seale, Sir J. Hl. 
Somers, J. P. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Wakley, T. 
Wason, R. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Watson, W. H. 
Wilde, Sir T. 
Williams, W. 


Archbold, R. 
Bernal, Capt. 
Blake, M. 

Blake, M. J. 
Blake, Sir V. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Butler, hon. Col. 
Chapman, B. 
Cobden, R. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Duncombe, T. 
Ewart, W. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Fielden, J. 
Jervis, J. 

Leader, J. T. 
Marsland, H. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Murphy, F.S. 
Norteys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, C. 


TELLERS. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Wallace, R. 


Resolution agreed to. The other reso- 
lations to the 7th agreed to. 

On the 7th resolution, * That the above 
resolutions be made standing orders of 
the House,” being put from the Chair, 
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Mr. Aglionby said, this was the resolu- 
tion to which he and those hon. Gentle- 
men with whom he generally had the ho- 
nour to act objected most strongly. The 
hon. and learned Member for Worcester, 
to whom the House was indebted for the 
valuable observations he had made that 
evening, seemed to be at a loss to under- 
stand the reason why these resolutions 
should be introduced at all; it was a 
work of supererogation, and could have no 
other meaning than that the noble Lord 
aud the hon. Gentlemen who supported him 
would not grant any concession of popular 
rights without at the same time doing all 
in their power to restrict those rights. 
[*Ob! oh!”] He said that advisedly. 
Why had these resolutions been introduced 
if not to do away with those upon which the 
Flouse had acted before? But why were 
they to be converted into standing orders 
Would that add dignity to them? Or was 
it not intended to make them more bind- 
ing and stringent? Believing that to be 
the end in view, he must oppose this last 
proposition, The noble Lord had dragged 
the House into a second division on this 
subject by bringing forward these resolu- 
tions, and he believed that their object 
was, coupled with the last one, to prevent 
the people exercising some power which 
the noble Lord and his supporters thought 
they possessed. The rule upon which the 
House acted before was found to be suffi- 
cient; and he would venture to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman in the Chair, whether 
he had ever found any difficulty in keep- 
ing hon. Members within proper bounds ? 
He had never seen any instance of an hon. 
Member, on presenting a petition and ex- 
ceeding the rule, not stopping on the in- 
stant that he was apprised of his mistake 
by the Speaker. To persist in carrying 
this proposition would be to show the 
people that when Ministers were all but 
beaten—as beaten they would have been 
if hon. Members had continued to present 
petitions—then they would acknowledge 
the right which the people possessed. Al- 
though the right hon. Baronet did not 
give up his opinions, he acknowledged 
that a majority of only one was insuffici- 
ent to enable him to carry the question in 
the long run, and that it would not be 
just or wise to continue a contest which 
inconvenienced public business. That 
feeling was largely expressed by the 
House, but more extensively still out of 
doors, by thousands and tens of thou- 
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sands. But why not acknowledge popu- 
lar rights without fettering them with 
most obnoxivus and unjustifiable condi- 
tions? Had a different course been taken 


the concession would have been gratefully | 
‘ceedingly, if a noble Lord in another 


acknowledged out of doors, but it was 
made in a way which would make it de- 
spised. It would be said that they had 
granted that which they could not with- 
hold, but still they strove to repress the 
privileges of the people. He believed that 
many hon. Members who had voted in 
the majority on the last occasion would 
not vote in favour of these resolutions 
being made standing orders, and if many 
of them expressed a wish to go to a divi- 
sion he would not shrink from the respon- 
sibilty of taking one, but he would not 
suffer his feelings to force him into a use- 
less division, 

Mr. Curteis said, he was inclined to go 
further than the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth, and would move, instead of the 
motion now before the House, “‘ That the 
said propositions be made and considered 
resolutions of this House.” If that was 


not the way to frame his motion, he would 
put it in any shape which would declare 


that the propositions already agreed to 
should be made not standing orders, but 
resolutions of the House. 

The Speaker intimated, that they had 
already become resolutions of the House. 

Mr. Wallace said, he thought he should 
not pursue the course he had declared he 
would, for it was quite evident to him that 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the House, 
those who had been in office, and those 
who were now in office, were united in a 
wish to put a stop to the petitions of the 
people being received. He believed it, 
because he could easily conceive that it 
would be more convenient to official men 
to exclude those petitions, as they would 
then be able to fix the business for their 
own accommodation, so as to go away 
early to dinner; and not only that—he 
believed, also, that they were glad to re- 
strict the liberties of the people. The 
speech of the noble Lord, the Member for 
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He was astonished to hear such a speech 
from an avowed Reformer. He knew to 
whom they were much indebted for that 
reform, which was now, it appeared, al- 
most destroyed ; and should regret ex- 


Members. 


House should get up in his place, and 
give expression to similar sentiments, 

Mr. Lambton protested against the un- 
fair speech of the hon, Member against 
the noble Lord during his absence. [Mr, 
Wallace: { did not know the noble Lord 
was absent.] The character of the noble 
Lord stood too high to be affected by such 
observations, and his regard for public 
tights was too well known to be disputed, 

Mr. Wallace repeated, that he did not 
know the noble Lord was absent, or he 
would not, perhaps, have said what he 
had said; but he begged to adhere to 
every word he had said. He would not 
refrain from repeating his remarks at a 
proper opportunity. 

Lord J. Russell denied the existence 
of any such understanding between hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House, 
as that to which the hon. Member for 
Greenock had alluded, That hon. Gen- 
tleman was quite mistaken in supposing 
that these resolutions would prevent dis- 
cussion; and as to gentlemen in office 
going home to dinner when they pleased, 
he did not find it so when he was in office, 
nor did he think the right hon, Gentlemen 
opposite found it so now. 

Resolution agreed to. 


Seats ror Mempers.] Mr, Wakley 
said, he wished to put a question to. the 
right hon. Gentleman in the Chair, relative 
to what he had always understood to have 
been the general practice of the House. 
He confessed, that he ought to apologize 
to the House for troubling it with so trifling 
a matter, which he should not do, were 
not the personal comfort of every Member 
of the House concerned. During the de- 
bate last night, a short time before twelve 





o'clock, he held some conversation wilh 
| the hon. Member for Bath, relative to the 


Sunderland proved it; and he was glad, | motion and amendment before the House, 
that the noble Lord had spoken out that | and they were asking each other whether, 
night, for if his constituents were of that | if the first were put from the Chair, they 
character, which he supposed them to be, | would have an opportunity of coming back 
the noble Lord would himself be taken to ; and vo.ing on the second, or whether the 
task for that speech in the proper place. doors would be closed, so as to prevent 
Were he one of the noble Lord’s consti- | them from coming in. He had then been 
tuents, he should be glad to have to exe- in the House more than three hoars, and 
cute that task on the public hustings. (he left his seat for the purpose of inquiring 
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of the Sergeant-at-Arms what interval 


‘would lapse in the divisions. He was not 


absent more than two or three minutes, 
when, on his return, he found his seat 
occupied by an hon. Member, who very 
abruptly refused to give it up to him, At 
that time, he did not know that he had 
left his hat in his place, not under, but 
upon, the seat; but he had been informed 
by several hon, Members around him, ata 
later period of the evening, that his hat 
was upon his seat. This might appear a 
trifling and insignificant matter; but if a 
Member left his place for a minute or two, 
to go to the vote-office or journal-office, 
it would cause great inconvenience to have 
his seat taken from him on every such oc- 
casion. Now, his object was to inquire 
what was the usual practice, and what was 
the conduct which should govern hon. 
Members in this matter. He had always 
understood, that a Member secured a seat 
by being at prayers, and also by taking 

ssession of a seat, and leaving his hat 
in it during a momentary absence. He 
wished to know the rule, in order that the 
regularity of the House might not be dis- 
turbed by an absence of proper conduct on 
the part of hon. Members. The hon. 
Member who did this—[ Cries of ‘* No, 
no!”} Yes, 1 will name him—it was the 
hon. Member for Leicester. 

The Speaker said, the rule of the House 
was, that any Member being at prayers 
had a right to the seat he then occupied, 
but if he left it and went out of the House 
any hon. Member might take it, and if it 
were given up itwas as a matter of courtesy, 
not of right. 

Sir J. Easthope was very sorry that 
what had transpired should have taken up 
any time of the House. He had not re- 
moved the hat of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, and until that moment he was 
not aware that the hat belonged to the 
hon. Member. A gallant Officer then 
present took up the hat, and in place of 
putting it on his head he put it under the 
seat. The real fact was that the applica- 
tion made by the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury was made in so peremptory and 
abrupt a tone that, much contrary to his 
wishes, he felt himself obliged to refuse 
compliance with it. He was sorry that 
the time of the House had been occupied 
with such a trumpery affair, but the tone 
used towards him was what he could not 
put up with, 

Subject at an end. 
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Executions ror BurGuaRy.] Mr. 
Aglionby rose to put the question of which 
he had given notice to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department—viz., whether in the year 
1841, there had been any executions for 
offences of burglary attended with per- 
sonal violence, or whether, as in preceding 
years, sentence of death in such cases had 
always been commuted for transportation ? 
Since the passing of Lord J. ‘Russell’s 
bills in 1837, by which our criminal code 
was materially mitigated, although by the 
strict letter of the law death was still the 
punishment for the crime of burglary, ac- 
companied by riot or personal violence, 
yet he believed down to the year 1841, 
although several convictions for that crime 
had taken place, that the sentence in every 
case had been commuted to transportation 
for life. He wished to know whether the 
same practice had been continued during 
the last year. 

Sir J. Graham said, the hon. Gentle- 
man was perfectly correct in his statement 
of the change which took place in our 
criminal code in the year 1837, by which 
the punishment of death was taken away 
from the crime of burglary, except when 
accompanied by personal violence. The 
following was an account of the number of 
convictions which had taken place since 
the alteration in the law. In 1838 there 
were three convictions for the crime of 
burglary accompanied by personal vio- 
lence, in each of which the sentence of 
death was commuted to transportation for 
life. In 1839 there was one conviction, 
the sentence being commuted in like 
manner; in 1840 there were thirteen con- 
victions, the sentence in each case being 
commuted to transportation for life; and 
in 1841, to which year the hon, Gentle- 
man’s question referred, but the returns in 
respect to which had not yet been pre- 
sented, there had been more than one con- 
viction, but no execution had taken place 
for the offence. In short, since the passing 
of the law there had been no fewer than 
twenty convictions for this offence, but 
not one execution. 


Metropouiran Roaps.] Mr. Borth- 
wick after presenting a petition from 
Notting Hill and Kensington, complaining 
of the want of lights in the metropolitan 
roads, rose to bring forward the motion of 
which he had given notice, for leave to 
introduce a bill to enforce the better 
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lighting of the metropolitan roads by the 
respective parishes through which they 
pass. Hesaid, that he thought the present 
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to justify theplacing of such a responsibility 
‘into their hands, it would be a fair ground 
: of objection against his bill; but as their 


Coroners. 


bill called for in consequence of railroads | respectability and legal knowledge were 
having diminished the tolls on the ordin- | such as to justify him in seeking to give 
ary roads to such an extent that the com- | them that responsibility, he hoped no 

missioners had no longer the funds suf- | position would be offered to it. The hon, 
ficient for repairing and lighting the roads. , Member entered into a statement to show 


Accordingly the commissioners, on the 
24th of May last, had given notice to the 
respective parishes that they would not 
continue to light the roads beyond the 
29th of September following. Several 
parishes had taken the charge on them- 
selves, but there was still a number of pa- 
rishes in which two-thirds of the rate- 
payers had not come to the same agree- 
ment, and the consequence was that these 
parishes were left during night in a state 
of darkness and danger. In his opinion 
the parishes through which the roads 
passed, and not the passengers, ought to 
pay the expense, because the roads added 
considerably to the value of property in 
their neighbourhood. Not anticipating 
any Opposition to his motion, he would 
merely state that he proposed to carry his 
purpose into effect by applying the pro- 
visions of the act 3rd and 4th William 
4th, ch. 90, making it compulsory on 
those parishes to light the roads according 
to the provisions of that act, and that the 
inspectors should be empowered to call 
on the overseers of the poor to make a 
rate for that purpose. 

The Speaker asked the hon. Member 
if he proposed to levy a rate on the several 
parishes ? 

Mr. Borthwick: Uundoubtedly, under 
the provisions of the 3rd and 4th William 
4th. 

The Speaker said, that the bill in that 
case would be partly of a public and 
partly of a private nature, and the hon. 
Member would therefore have to give the 


notice required to be given in cases of 


private bills. 

Mr. Borthwick bowed to the decision 
of the Chair. With the consent of the 
House he would withdraw his motion, 
and give the proper notice. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Power or Coroners.] Captain Polhill | 
in moving for leave to bring in a bill to, 
empower county and all other coroners to | 
admit of bail in cases of manslaughter, said, 
thatjif the respectability and legal know 


the great antiquity and respectability of 
_ the office, and the great consideration in 
| which that office was held in former times, 
| With respect to thecrime of manslaughter, 
| it consisted of varicus degrees of crimin- 
| ality. Manslaughter was defined to be 
the killing of another without malice ex- 
pressed or implied. A case had come 
under his notice at the last Bedford As- 
sizes, which be considered one of great 
hardship. It was the case of an individual 
who had committed manslaughter on his 
brother, and who had been in prison for 
seven months before his trial came on, 
because the coroner had not the power to 
release him on bail. Another case of the 
kind occurred at the Huntingdon Assizes, 
in which a man had been imprisoned for 
thirty-two weeks before his trial came on, 
because the corner had not the power to 
take bail for his appearance. It might be 
said that there was a remedy for this, 
either by habeas corpus or certiorari ; .but 
his answer to this was, that that course 
was both inconvenient and expensive. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
for leave to introduce a bill to empower 
county and all other coroners to admit of 
| bail in cases of manslaughter. 

| Sir J. Graham said, it was not his in- 
| tention to oppose the motion of the hon. 
| and gallant Member; but he wished to 
call the attention of the House to the bill 
which the hon. Member proposed to intro- 
; duce, and which involved considerations 
of great importance. The hon. Gentle- 
man rested the necessity for his measure 
| upon one or two particular cases of great 





| handehép which he had mentioned. He 
| must remind the House, that the offence 
‘to which the motion of the hon. Member 
referred was next in magnitude to a crime 
of the deepest dye; the distinctions be- 
| tween manslaughter and murder were ex- 
|tremely nice; and great discrimination 


was frequently required in distinguishing 
between the two offences. He did not 
wish to speak disparagingly of the office 
of coroner, or of the gentlemen by whom 
'that office was held; but he certaialy 


ledge of coroners were generally not such as | considered it a great advantage, as -the 
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law now existed, that the coroner, whose 
duty it was to sum up to the jury the 
evidence adduced before him, and who 
might be influenced by a particular bias, 
should not have the power of granting or 
refusing bail in cases in which it might be 
demanded. As the law now stood, a 
person charged with murder or man- 
slaughter could not obtain his liberty 
without having his case investigated by 
its removal by habeas corpus before a judge. 
He would not now enter into the question ; 
but he wished it to be understood, that 
although he did not oppose the introduc- 
tion of this bill, he was not prepared in its 
future stages to give it his assent. 

Mr. Wakley said, coroners did not ask 
for the power which the bill of the right 
hon. and gallant Member proposed to give 
them. It would, indeed, be attended 
with some convenience in a public view; 
bat it would add considerably to the 
duties of coroners. By an act of William 
and Mary, coroners had the power of 
taking bail; but in 1824, when an alter- 
ation was made in the law, this power was 
inadvertently lost. 

Leave given. 


Poor-taw Unions.] Captain Pechell 
moved for a return of the Poor-law unions, 
distinguishing the county of each to which 
no order has been issued by the commis- 
sioners prohibiting out-door relief to able- 
bodied paupers. In consequence of the 
silence of Government with respect to the 
period at which they proposed introducing 
the Poor-law amendment Bill, and to their 
intentions as to those places where the 
Poor-laws were administered under local 
acts and Gilbert unions, he was desirous 
of obtaining the returns for which he had 
moved, in order to show that uniformity of 
practice had not prevailed in the Poor-law 
unions. It appeared, that in many unions 
no order had been issued prohibiting out- 
door relief, and therefore there was an end 
to the assertion, that the laws had been 
fully carried out in those districts, and it 
was singular, that there was scarcely an 
union in Cumberland where the prohibitory 
order was in force. The Poor-law commis- 
stoners had done all in their power to induce 
the guardians in parishes incorporated un- 
der the Gilbert Act voluntarily to dissolve 
their unions; and it appeared to be the 
intention of Government to provide in 
the new bill for the repeal of that Act. 
He thought, therefore, that the House 
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ought to be put in possession of all possible 
information on this subject. When he 
last addressed the House on this question, 
he had endeavoured to show, that the ad- 
ministration of the Poor-laws in parishes 
incorporated under the Gilbert Act, as 
well as in towns possessing local acts, had 
been extremely efficient ; and he thought, 
that before the Government ventured to 
propose measures for the dissolution of the 
Gilbert unions, and for bringing them un- 
der the power of the Poor-law Commission- 
ers, some good and valid reasons should be 
shewn for such a change. When this ques- 
tion was formerly before the House, he had 
referred to certain transactions that had 
taken place in the county of Sussex, and 
had created a great sensation in that part 
of the country, and which were not likely 
to induce parishes in which the adminis- 
tration of Poor-laws was conducted under 
the Gilbert Act to place themselves under 
the authority of the Poor-law Commission- 
ers. He made his statement on the au- 
thority of Mr. Brooker, a gentleman well 
known in the county of Sussex, and who 
was now a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of Brighton. An hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Darby) said, that he ought to 
have ascertained the truth of Mr. Brook- 
er’s assertions; but, as he gave the House 
hisauthority, he thought such a course was 
unnecessary. The case to which he al- 
luded was that of a man named Smith, 
who had been employed by the guardians 
of the Eastbourne union in breaking bones 
for the purpose of making manure ; and he 
might here observe, that he would, on a 
future occasion, call for an account of the 
nature and produce of this system. The 
man Smith had, owing to the unhealthy 
character of the employment, been reduced 
to the last stage of illness; and the fol- 
lowing was his own evidence on the sub- 
ject :— 

“Whenever there have been any bones, I 
have been constantly placed in the bone-house. 
The bone-house is seven or eight feet wide, 
by fourteen feet long. There was a dreadful 
smell when the bones were broken. If I had 
stopped longer in the bone-house I should not 
nave come out alive. My illness has, no doubt, 
arisen from it.” 

Mr. Brooker, in consequence, accused 
the guardians of the Eastbourne Union of 
rendering themselves open to the charge 
of moral and constructive murder ; and 
called upon the guardians, if they thought 
his imputations libellous, to give him an 
opportunity of meeting them in a court 
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of justice. Mr. Brooker had instruc- 
ted him to say, that he was quite 
prepared to support the assertions con- 
tained in his pamphlet, and that if it was 
deemed desirable to ascertain the truth of 
the charges he had made against the guard- 
ians, he was ready to meet such an investi- 
gation. Mr. Brooker said, that the accusa- 
tion brought against him by an hon. Mem- 
ber of this House, of having grossly libelled 
the guardians of Eastbourne, was most 
unjust and uncalled for, as he had dis- 
tinctly challenged the guardians to afford 
him an opportunity of proving the truth of 
the charges he had advanced. Mr. Brooker 
stated, that he did not wish to retract any 
of the assertions contained in his pamphlet ; 
and he added— 


“T now renew my charge of moral and 
constructive murder against the Eastbourne 
guardians,” 


expressing his readiness to prove the ac- 
cusations he had made. Mr, Brooker had 
addressed a letter to him, dated April 
12, in which he stated, that he had just 
learned that the Poor-law Commissioners 
had transmitted an order to the guardians 
of the Eastbourne union, directing that an 
increased quantity of meat should be al- 
lowed to the paupers ; and he was happy 
to think, that his allusion to this case might 
have led in some measure to the issuing of 
such an order. He considered, it was neces- 
sary that some investigation should be 
instituted in the Eastbourne case: for, 
with such instances before them, the in- 
habitants of parishes under the Gilbert Act 
would not be very willing to surrender 
their affairs into the hands of the Poor-law 
Commissioners. He hoped, that if the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) made any observations on this sub- 
ject, he would state at what period it was 
the intention of Government to introduce 
the Poor-law Amendment Bill. He was 
aware that considerable time must elapse 
before the Income-tax and the tariff passed 
through that House; but, as many hon. 
Members had given promises to their con- 
stituents to support very extensive and im- 
portant improvements in the Poor-law, he 
thought it was desirable those hon. Gentle- 
men should have an early opportupity of 
redeeming their pledges. 

Mr. Curteis said, that he had recently 


travelled by coach with the chairman of | 
the Eastbourne board of guardians; and in | 
the course of a conversation respecting | 
and | 


the statements made by the ho 
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gallant Member on a former occasion, the 
chairman authorised him to say, thatithe 
board of guardians were most desitous 
that a searching inquiry should be insti- 
tuted into their proceedings. He did not 
wish to be understood as giving any opi. 
nion on the pamphlet of Mr. Brooker; 
but he thought it was but fair to the 
guardians that a full investigation should 
be instituted into their proceedings ge- 
nerally, and especially into the case: of 
W. Smith. 

Sir J. Graham said, it was not his in- 
tention to oppose the motion of the hon, 
and gallant Member, nor would he go 
into the subject of the unfortunate quarrel 
which had been brought under the notice 
of the House. With respect to the ques- 
tion put to him by the hon. and gallant 
Member, he begged to say, that it was his 
intention to ask for Jeave to introduce a 
bill for continuing the Poor-law commis. 
sion, with certain amendments, and, as he 
thought, improvements ; but he could not, 
at the present moment, name the precise 
time at which he would bring forward the 
measure. He would, as speedily as he 
was able, give the gallant Member a more 
specific answer. He begged to suggest, 
as an addition to the motion of the hon, 
and gallant Member, that returns be also 
made of those unions to which orders have 
been issued by the commissioners pro. 
hibiting outdoor relief to able bodied 
paupers. 

Captain Pechell said, that he was very 
well satisfied with what the right hon. 
Baronet had just stated. He wished at 
the same time to observe, that he had 
made no charge whatever against these 
Poor-law guardians, but had only made 
the statement as he had heard it. Mr. 
Brooker had placed the pamphlet he had 
referred to in his hands, and it appeared 
to him that if those practices did exist 
which were complained of, an inquiry 
should be instituted for the purpose of 
testing the truth of the whole matter. 
He had no doubt, that if an inquiry had 
been instituted, satisfaction would be 
afforded to all parties who felt themselves 
aggrieved. 

Motion as amended, agreed to. 


Cuurcn of Scotuann.] Mr. A. 
Campbell moved for leave to bring im a 
bill to regulate the exercise of church 
patronage in Scotland. As he understoot 
no opposition would be offered to his 
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motion, he would not trouble the House 
with any observations. 

Sir J. Graham could not allow a bill 
on so important a subject to be introduced 
in perfect silence. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would not offer any opposition 
to the motion of the hon. Member, but he 
did not wish it to be supposed that Go- 
yernment were prepared to legislate on 
this important question. At the same 
time, when an hon. Member who had 
bestowed so much attention on the subject, 
and who was so competent to grapple 
with its difficulties, tendered a legislative 
measure to the House on a question in 
which the feelings of the people of Scot- 
land were so deeply interested, it was not 
the intention of Government to oppose the 
introduction of the bill. 

Sir A. L. Hay said, after what had 
occurred previous to Easter, he was glad 
the Government was prepared to consent 
to the introduction of the bill of the hon. 
Gentleman. 

Bill brought in and read a first time, 

Leave given. 


CoronraL Passencers Bitt.] Upon 
the motion, that the House resolve itself 
into a committee upon this bill. 

Lord Stanley said, that he took the 
liberty, inasmuch as there appeared to be 
only one question upon which any great 
difference of opinion was likely to arise, 
of asking the hon, Member for Lambeth, 
who had given a notice upon this subject, 
whether he would allow this bill to pass 
pro formd through a committee, and post- 
pone the discussion that must arise upon 
his motion to the bringing up of the 
report. This course he was most anxious 
to have followed, as it would greatly fa- 
cilitate the business of the House. 

Mr. Hawes expressed his willingness to 
accede to the proposition of the noble 
Lord. 

Mr. Borthwick said, he had also given 
a notice of motion upon the subject, and 
he was equally willing to meet the noble 
Lord’s wishes, 

Bill then went into committee pro 
forma. 

Lord Stanley said, he wished it to be 
generally known that the bounty on emi- 
gration to New South Wales was for the 
present suspended, partly because the last 
accounts contained representations that 
emigration had been over-done this year. 
A certain number of persons might yearly 
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be absorbed into the population of the 
colony, but no less than 25,000 persons 
bad emigrated this year, and the result 
was, that even of those who had already 
emigrated there might be considerable 
difficulty in some of them finding employ- 
ment. 

The House resumed. 

Report to be received. 


AvustraLia AND New Zeatanp.] Lord 
Stanley moved the Order of the Day for 
the second reading of the Australia and 
New Zealand Bill. The noble Lord said, 
the object of the bill before the House was 
to regulate the sale of land in the Austra- 
lian colonies, so that one general principle 
might be applied to all of these colonies, 
instead of leaving them in their present 
state of uncertainty. He had been asked why 
he did not apply the same doctrine to the 
Cape of Good Hope? He had stated that 
there were 34,000,000 of acres of land at 
the Cape unappropriated, and had inquired 
why these were not sold and the proceeds 
applied to the purposes of emigration. He 
(Lord Stanley) believed that the total 
number of acres unoccupied, and belonging 
to the colony, was between forty and fifty 
millions, The hon. Member (Mr. O’Brien) 
did not, however, appear to be aware that 
there were immense tracts of barren land, 
which, for want of water, were totally 
unavailable for the purposes of cultivation, 
and the fertile land was scattered here and 
there in small patches. The total quantity 
of land in the colony was estimated at 
83,000,000 of acres, and that of 43,000,000 
or 44,000,000 of acres had been appro- 
priated, and of the remainder there 
were not more than from 2,500,000 to 
8,000,000 of acres of fertile land—there 
being nearly 40,000,000 of acres abso- 
lutely unavailable. Now, the attempt to 
undertake a survey of that land on the 
same principle as had been applied to Aus- 
tralia would be altogether futile. If such 
a system were attempted to be put into 
operation at the Cape, the result would be 
that the expense of the survey would in- 
finitely more than cover the amount of the 
value of the land. He believed that the 
reports of those best competent to form an 
opinion upon the subject were, that the 
colony was altogether inapplicable to the 
purposes of emigration, and it certainly 
was not the intention of the Government 
to recommend it, so far as regarded 
the Cape of Good Hope. With regard to 
the principle upon which emigration was 
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regulated in the Australian colonies, the 
House was aware that the Government 
pledged itself to apply 50 per cent. of the 

roceeds of the land sales to that purpose ; 
but it certainly was not their intention to 
give encouragement to those great projects 
which they heard of every day of raising 
one or two millions of money by absorbing 
the whole of the land fund for the next 
twenty or thirty years, for the purpose of 
forming at once a great stream of emigra- 
tion into the colony. The hon. Gentleman 
wished to know whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to draw any dis- 
tinction between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics in their selection of emigrants 
for the Australian colonies? Now, he, on 
behalf of the Government, begged to re- 
pudiate such an intention altogether, and 
so far as he had anything to do with the 
colonial emigration fund he should never 
sanction any such distinction. What he 
looked to alone, was the great want of 
labour in the colony, and his object would 
be to select emigrants from that class 
whose habits of life, health of body, and 
age, would make them useful and valuable 
inhabitants of these colonies. He should 
look to their bodily qualifications and good 
character, but for one single moment 
he should never inquire whether the par- 
ties were Protestant or Roman Catholic, 
and repudiated such a principle altogether. 
With regard to what had been said by the 
hon. Gentlemen respecting New Zealand, 
he should state in a few words, why the 
governor had not encouraged emigration 
to the middle island and Banks’ Penin- 
sula, Although the French had made 
some small settlements in New Zealand, 
the Crown claimed sovereignty over the 
entire, and recognised no claim to sove- 
reignty or right on the part of any other 
power. Some of the settlements had taken 
place in the most irregular and disorderly 
manner, and it was that circumstance 
which had compelled the Government to 
take upon itself the sovereignty of the en- 
tire colony of New Zealand, for the pur- 
pose of adjusting these claims. The first 
thing to be done was to investigate these 
claims and a commissioner had been ac- 
cordingly sent out, who was at the 
present moment engaged in that inves- 
tigation, and it was going on most sys- 
tematically and sedulously. Under these 
circumstances, it was thought unwise to 
encourage what had been complained of 
over and over again, namely, the scattering 
of the colonists over a great extent of 
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country, by which their labours would be 
to a great extent rendered unavailing, It 
was thought much better to confine the 
settlement to those districts where the 
claims had been recognised than to permit 
the occupation of distant and widely-sepa- 
rated tracts of land, involving the necessity 
of distinct establishments, and the governor 
had accordingly directed that the settle- 
ment should be confined to the northern 
and not to the middle island. {t was true 
the New Zealand Company had settled 
their second colony on the middle island, 
but it had been ions by no means under 
the directions or at the wish of the Go. 
vernment. With regard to the financial 
affairs of the colony of South Australia, 
they were at present under the considera- 
tion of the Government, and it was his 
(Lord Stanley’s) intention very shortly to 
move for leave to bring in a bill to regulate 
the civil government of the colony, and 
until that was done, while the question 
was under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, he trusted the hon. Member would 
not press for any further information on 
the subject. He believed he had answered 
all the questions of the hon. Gentleman, 
and he begged to thank him for afford- 
ing him the opportunity of explaining 
the views of the Government on the sub- 
J 


ect. 

Mr. G. W. Wood gave his cordial assent 
to the second reading of the bill, which 
was founded on the report of the commit- 
tee of last year. 

Bill read a second time. 


Excise Durtizs.] On the motion of 
Sir G. Clerk, the House went into com. 
mittee on the Excise-duties (compounds 
and wasted malt). The hon. Baronet then 
proposed— 


‘That the several Countervailing Duties 
and Drawbacks now payable on the several 
Mixtures, Compounds, Preparations, and Com- 
modities, made from or with Spirits, after enu- 
merated, when removed from Ireland into 
England or Scotland, or from Scotland into 
England or Ireland, or from England into Scot- 
tland or Ireland, do cease and determine ; aed 
that in’ lieu thereof, there be raised, levied 
and collected on the said several Mixtures, 
Compounds, Preparations, and Commodities, 
when removed from Scotland or Ireland into 
England, the respective Countervailing Duties 
of Excise following, and that there be granted 
and allowed on the removal of the same from 
England to Scotland or Ireland, the respective 
Drawbacks following, that is to say, 
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For every Gallon thereof 
moved : 
Bther oe Tr 
Sweet Spirits of Nitre .. 
Camphorated Spirits .. 
Lavender Water and other 
Perfumes, being Spirits 
Spirits scented with 
Essential Oils, Plowers, 
or other ingredients 
Compound Spirits of La- 
vender oP oe 
Spirits of Rosemary .. 
Spirits of Ammonia 
Salvolatile .. oe 
Friars’ Balsam Fa 
Compound Tincture of 
Benzoin .. rs 
Tincture of Assafostida .. 
Tincture of Castor 
Tincture of Kino 
Tincture of Guiacum 
Tincture of Myrrh 
Tincture of Ginger 
Spirit Varnishes He 
Other Tinctures and Me- 
dicated Spirits 
Made Wines .. 














Resolution agreed to, as were these also : 


Resolved, That the Laws regulating the re- 
moval of the said Mixtures, Compounds, Pre- 
parations, and Commodities, be amended. 

Resolved, That provision be made for regu- 
lating the preparing and using Roasted Malt 
in colouring Beer. 

Resolutions to be reported. 

House resumed. 

Adjourned. 


Pere sees rce2— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 15, 1842. 


Bits. Pubdlic.—2* Indemnity; Public 


Minutes.) 
Works, 


and passed : Exchequer Bills, 
Private—1* Sir John Cass’s Charity (Shaw’s) Estate. 
2 Nottingham Gas (No. 1). 
5 and passed :—West Stirlingshire Roads (No. 1). 
Petitions Pagsentep. From Kilmoe, Balysonnon, Kil- 
mon, Down and Connor, Kilcommon, Crosspatrick, and 
other places, for the Encouragement of Schools in con- 
nexion with the Church Education Society (Ireland).— 
From Ballynahinch, Ballydown, and Dungannan, that 
Marriages solemnized by a Presbyterian or Dissenting 
Minister between parties Members of the Church and 
Dissenters, or Presbyterians, may be Valid.—By the 
Duke of Buckingham, the Duke of Cleveland, and the 
Earl of Yarborough, from Cambridge, the Isle of Tha- 
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net, Horncastle, Caistor, and other places, against the 
Corn Importation Bill, and for Protection to the Agri- 
cultural Interest.—By Lord Campbell, from the City of 
London, against the use of Oaths.—From Kimnalea, 
Ibawne and Barryroe, Fenagh, Wicklow, and Larne, 
against the Importation of Foreign Flour into Ireland.— 
From the Incorporated Carters of Leith, for the Aboli- 
tion of the Tax on their Horses—From Chipping Wy- 
combe, Wooler, Darlington, and Kendal, against the 
Income-tax.—From the Sheffield and Bradford Mechanies 
Institutions, for Exemption from the Payment of As- 
sessed and other Taxes and Rates.—From the Board of 
Guardians of the Poor-law Union of Downpatrick, for 
the Suppression of Vagrancy and Mendicity (Ireland).— 
From John Clarke, praying for Inquiry into certain ob- 
noxious Doctrines now propagated by some of the Clergy 
of the University of Oxford.— From Kingston-upon-Hull, 
praying that the ancient right of Nominating Justices of 
the Peace in Boroughs may be restored to the Town 
Councils. 


Forcep Excuequer Bitts’ Bitv.] 
The Duke of Wellington moved the third 
reading of this bill. 

Bill read a third time. 

Lord Brougham presented two clauses, 
of which he had given notice. They were 
taken from the 58th George 3rd, c. 91, 
and another act, and had for their object 
to give the commissioners powers to issue 
a certificate, which should protect wit- 
nesses who might give evidence that would 
otherwise criminate themselves. 

The Earl of Wicklow feared the result 
of those clauses would be to prevent, per- 
haps, the punishment of guilty parties, 
who might put themselves forward at first 
and take the commissioners by surprise. 

Lord Brougham said, the objection of 
his noble Friend was obviated by the fact, 
that no time was mentioned within which 
the certificate was to be granted, and that 
in fact the commissioners would have a 
discretionary power to grant or refuse a 
certificate according to circumstances, so 
that the party who presented himself as a 
witness would do so with the perfect know- 
ledge of what might be the consequence. 

Clauses with amendments agreed to. 

Bill passed. 


Tue Maaisrracy or Hutt] The Mar- 
quess of Normanby said, he felt bound to 
trespass for a few minutes on the attention 
of their Lordships, with reference to a sub- 
ject of which he had given notice, and he 
felt the less scruple in doing so, because 
the question was one of considerable in« 
terest, not only to the community from 
which the petition he had to present ema- 
nated, but to several other corporate com- 
munities, This petition originated in the 
excessive addition to the borough magis- 
tracy of Kingston-upon-Hull, made at the 
conclusion of last year. Though he had 
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received various communications from other 
corporate towns, he did not feel that it was 
necessary—in order to impress on their 
Lordships the dissatisfaction which the pre- 
sent course of the Government excited—to 
enter into details as to the grievances which 
those corporate communitics complained of. 
He meant to confine his observations to the 
present petition, and to make one or two 
remarks on the returns which he had moved 
for, and it would be impossible to do justice 
to the case of the petitioners without 
casually alluding to them. ‘This petition 
came from the mayor, aldermen, and bur- 
gesses of Kingston-upon- Hull. They 
stated, that from the reign of Edward 3rd 
to the passing of the Municipal Reform 
Act, they possessed the power of nomi- 
nating their own magistrates. They stated, 
that in the interval of five years which 
elapsed between the passing of the Muni- 
cipal Act and the past year, upon the single 
addition which was made to the borough 
magistrates, a communication was made to 
the council, and their recommendation re- 
quired. They complained, that in the 
month of November last, without any pre- 
vious communication with the council, they 
received an intimation that eight Gentle- 
men had been added to the commission of 
the peace, and they objected, as it appeared 
to him very reasonably, that a few months 
before this whole the number of twenty- 
four, which was stated to be the general 
limit of the magistrates by those who intro- 
duced the act, was complete. The peti- 
tioners concluded, that other communities 
were treated in a similar manner, and they 
prayed for some legislative remedy for what 
they considered a violation of the spirit of 
the Municipal Act. They did not say, 
that this proceeding was illegal, butheowned 
he agreed in their opinion, that it was an ex- 
cessive and improper exercise of the discre- 
tion of the Crown. The number of borough 
magistrates was now thirty-two. He 
thought it unnecessary to impress on their 
Lordships, that such a number was greater 
than could possibly be required for the re- 
ular discharge of the duties of their station. 

heir Lordships must be aware, that a 
number of magistrates which would admit 
of speedy communication, was the best that 
could be adopted, particularly in the pri- 
mary stage of legal proceedings. Such a 
large addition, too, must obviously cause 
irritation, when the cause of the addition, 
though not avowed, was well understood. 
The consequence must be an unnecessarily 
full attendance on days of business, and 
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pethaps some differences of opinion, He 
did not merely object to the increase in the 
number of the magistrates generally, but 
also to the manner in which they had been 
appointed. He did not think that the 
names of the magistrates could have been 
selected by the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Home Department, for it was 
impossible that he could have had so much 
local knowlege of all the boroughs in the 
kingdom, as to have been able to nominate 
of his own knowledge, all the persons who 
had been added to the commission of the 
peace, but the right hon. Baronet must have 
got his information from political partisans. 
He objected, also, to the time at which 
these appointments had been made, namely, 
just after the termination of a general elec- 
tion, when party feeling ran extremely high 
on one side from triumph, and on the other 
from discomfiture. Why was it necessary 
to make this great addition to the magis 
tracy in November last? The number of 
borough magistrates, previous to the pass 
ing of the Municipal Corporation Act, was 
about 650, and that number was kept up 
after the passing of that act, no great ad- 
dition having been made until the end of last 
year, when 364 magistrates were added. 
He objected to such an addition to the ma- 
gistracy at one time. He regretted, that 
the return laid on the Table was imperfect, 
as it did not contain a return of the bo- 
rough magistracy for the county of Lanca- 
shire. He thought, that this was an im- 
proper omission. 1t appeared, hower, from 
the return before him, that 364 names had 
been added to the borough magistracy, and 
he would ask the noble Lord whether it 
were possible such an addition could have 
been required? In looking to this addi- 
tion, it was desirable to look to the boroughs 
in which the addition had been made. 
There were several boroughs which did not 
return Members to Parkadent, and in 
hardly any of these had any additional 
magistrates been appointed. It could not 
be said, that this arose from their insigni- 
ficance, for in some of the smallest. Par- 
liamentary boroughs a great increase bad 
been made in the borough magistracy., In 
the borough of Hull, where a great politi- 
cal triumph had just been gained by the 
party opposite, eight new magistrates b 

been appointed, and he had no doubt, but 
that these gentlemen had taken an active 
part in the election. Again, in Bath, 
where the party opposite had been signally 
defeated, it was considered necessary, ! 
give some encouragement to their partisas, 
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and therefore he presumed a great addition 
had been made in the number of magis- 
trates. It was not the insignificance of a 

ce which led to its being exempted from 
this addition to its magistracy, provided it 
was a parliamentary borough, for he found 
that in Buckingham, Great Grimsby, and 
Harwich, a great number of new magis- 
trates had been appointed. Again, in Not- 
tingham and Sunderland, in which places 
remarkable political contests had been car- 
ried. on, a great addition had been made to 
the magistracy. He found that ninety new 
magistrates had been appointed in one day. 
With respect to the magistrates at Hull, 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Home-office, it might be supposed, might 
be influenced by feelings of personal consi- 
deration, in consequence of his former con- 
nection with the place; but he very much 
questioned whether, twenty years ago, the 
right hon. Gentleman with his strong poli- 
tical feelings, would not have held these 
eight gentlemen whom he had now ap- 
pointed in abhorrence, in consequence of 
their political opinions. The petitioners 
also complained that the name of Dr. Al- 
derson, one of the new magistrates, had 
been placed at the head of the list of magis- 
trates. In complaining of this, they were 
informed that it was customary to place 
ae he on the list according to their 
rank. They were not satisfied with this, 
but wrote up to the Herald’s College on 
the subject of their respective rank, and 
they were replied to by Bluemantle, who 
informed them that the academical degree 
of doctor of medicine did not give a supe- 
riority of rank. The right hon. Baronet, 
when first applied to on the subject, said, 
that he knew nothing about the matter. 
There was, however, another doctor besides 
Dr. Alderson in the magistracy of the 
place, namely, Dr. Chalmers, the mayor of 
the town, and this gentleman had not been 
treated in the same way. There was also 
aknight on the list, namely, Sir William 
Lowthorp, who he should have thought 
would have been allowed to have stood 
high in the list, if rank was to be taken 
as the rule, but it appeared that the prin- 
ciple was not acted upon in his case. He 
did not know whether the introduction of 
any legislative measure on the subject, in 
either that or the other House, was likely 
to be attended with success; but he was 
satisfied, with the petitioners, if this system 
Which had lately been acted on was to be 
persisted in, it would bring the appoint- 
ment of borough magistrates into contempt. 
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The Lord Chancellor said, I confess, my 
Lords, I feel rather grateful to my noble 
Friend the noble Marquess for having 
called your Lordships’ attention to this 
petition, because many observations have 
been made from time to time as to the 
manner in which the borough magistrates 
have been recently appointed ; and, as the 
responsibility of these appointments rests 
with me, although, as my noble Friend 
has correctly stated, I have conferred with 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department as to the 
manner of filling up the commissions, I 
am desirous of satisfying your Lordships 
of the propriety of the course we have 
pursued. Now, my Lords, before referring 
to the general remarks made by the noble 
Marquess, allow me to direct your atten- 
tion for a few moments to the corporation 
of Hull, from w hich this petition emanates, 
as an instance to satisfy your Lordships 
that her Majesty’s Government have acted 
with most perfect correctness in these 
matters. When the Corporation Act was 
passed, and it became necessary to new- 
model the magistracy, magistrates were 
appointed, among other places, for the 
borough of Hull. Twenty-three magis- 
trates were appointed. Did those persons 
who at that time made the appointments 
to which I refer exercise the prerogative 
of the Crown without reference to party 
or Parliamentary objects? Out of the 
twenty-three magistrates so appointed, four 
were Conservatives, and nineteen of the 
other colour in politics. I don’t mean to 
say they were all precisely of the same 
party, but there were nineteen whom I 
might characterize as Whigs and Radicals 
—all of them steady supporters of the 
Government, the greater portion of them 
zealous, warm, eager, and active partisans. 
Such was the composition of that magis- 
tracy upto the time when the present 
Ministry came into power. Two of those 
whom I have designated Conservative 
magistrates never acted ; one resided at a 
distance, and the other, from ill-health, 
was unable to act. The magistracy of the 
borough, therefore, was of one colour in 
politics—as I have described them—warm, 
zealous, active partisans. Ifthe preceding 
Government followed the course I have 
pointed out, I ask your Lordships what 
course it was our duty to pursue when we 
came into office? I will tell you what we 
did. We added to the list of magistrates, 
as my noble Friend has stated, the names of 
eight persons of respectability, of character, 
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of station, of weight, in the borough of 
Hull. No imputation is attempted to be 
cast on these appointments, founded on the 
characters of these individuals. They were 
Conservatives; and I ask your Lordships 
whether, considering the character of the 
bench as it existed up to that time, we 
were not justified in the course we pur- 
sued, whether, in short, it was not our 
duty to adopt it, and thus, in some degree, 
to dilute and soften that spirit of partisan- 
ship which up to that time existed in the 
borough? If any complaint is to be made, 
most assuredly it ought not to proceed 
from the noble Marquess and his Friends. 
It might rather have been expected to 
proceed from our own party, because, 
instead of doing that which we had the 
power of doing—appointing a number of 
magistrates to give us a majority, we only 
added eight, leaving two to one against 
the party we represented. Why did we 
pursue such a course? Because, my Lords, 
we felt that to act with temper, to act 
with moderation, to act with forbearance, 
was the best course that could be taken for 
the purpose of putting an end to party 
feuds and disputes, which ought never to 
display themselves on the bench of magis- 
trates, nor influence the administration of 
justice, or the performance of any of those 
ministerial duties which belong to that 
class of persons. Now, I appeal to your 
Lordships whether we were not justified 
in the course we pursued; whether we 
could have pursued any other course, and 
whether it lies in the mouths of those 
(who had acted in the spirit of partisan- 
ship in appointing magistrates) to attack 
us, because we have attempted to dilute 
and temper their party conduct, and render 
it less offensive to the inhabitants of the 
town in question? But my noble Friend 
also stated, that we had done wrong, in- 
asmuch as we had increased the number of 
magistrates tosuch an extent. The original 
number was twenty-three; two had since 
died, two had removed from the place, three 
never qualified ; so that in point of fact 
the number was reduced to sixteen—all of 
one party. What was to be done? We 
added eight, making in all twenty-four, 
and leaving, as I before stated, two to one 
politically against us. My noble Friend 
has mixed up with this very serious subject 
a question which does appear to me some- 
what ludicrous, namely, the rank and 
position of the persons named in the com- 
mission. Does he mean to say that the 
Government ever interfere with the ar- 
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rangement of names in the commission? 
The names in this, as in every other 
instance, were, according to their descrip. 
tions, handed in to the Crown-office, and 
the officers of that establishment placed 
them in the commission according to the 
rank each appeared to possess by the re. 
turn. Now, my Lords, having said thus 
much as to the borough of Hull, I wish, 
with reference to the general question, to 
point out to your Lordships and the public 
the course which the Government have 
pursued. Where they found in any par. 
ticular borough or boroughs that there had 
been an appointment of magistrates ex- 
clusively of one class, or a great majority 
of that class, they acted as they did in the 
borough of Hull—adding a small number 
of Conservatives for the very purpose I 
have stated, but always carefully abstaining 
to add such a number as, to use a common 
and vulgar phrase, to swamp the existing 
commission. We wished to act mode 
rately, to show the power we possessed, 
but at the same time not to show it so as 
to give offence to the other party—to 
evince, in short, a disposition to be mode- 
rate, to prove that we were desirous on 
our side of healing wounds, and reconciling 
differences, in the hope that moderation 
on the one part might produce a corres- 
ponding feeling on the other. In no in- 
stance, I believe, can a case be mentioned 
where the power has been exercised for the 
purpose of giving a majority of Conserva- 
tive magistrates in any one of the boroughs 
to which the noble Marquess has referred, 
Are we, then, my Lords, without authority 
for the principle on which we proceeded? 
1 am desirous of directing the attention of 
the noble Marquess to an authority which 
I am sure he will be disposed to treat with 
the utmost respect. I remember myself 
the occasion to which I am about to refer. 
A noble Baron, now no more, for whom I 
personally entertained the greatest regard, 
and who had strong political Friends and 
attachments in this House, upon a dis- 
cussion somewhat similar to the present, 
expressed himself in these terms— 

“ The real responsibility of appointing ma- 
gistrates rests with the Lord Chancellor, and 
it is the duty of that high functionary to 
recommend only such persons as he deems 
duly qualified to discharge the important duties 
reposed in them. Ido not mean to impugn 
the motives or question the actions of men of 
any political party ; but in common, I believe, 
with the great mass of the country, I think if 
men of one particular class alone are admitted 
to this important office, though justice it 
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may not be corrupted, the administration of it 
may be subject to doubt and suspicion.” 


Now I take on myself to say that only 
in cases where there was a strong prepon- 
derance, and in some cases there was almost 
an exclusive colour of political opinions in 
the magistracy, did we think it right to 
interfere. My noble Friend who sits near 
the noble Marquess (Lord Melbourne) 
expressed himself upon the same occasion 
in these terms :— 

“Tt is my opinion that there should be an 
admixture of the opinions of both parties.” 


It was upon that principle, my Lords, 
that we acted. We,felt that, if possible, 
we ought to expel party spirit altogether 
from the bench, and the only chance we 
saw of doing that was, that persons of both 
political colours should be placed on it. 
The noble Marquess has referred to certain 
returns on the Table, for the purpose of 
showing that within a limited period a 
large number of persons had been added 
to the commission. I am unwilling to go 
into details or out of this particular petition, 
but as the noble Marquess has thrown out 
a challenge to me, I must beg your Lord- 
ships to recollect the circumstances under 
which her Majesty’s Government acted in 
the situation in which they were placed ; 
and I will cite a few instances for the pur- 
pose of justifying the course we have taken. 
My Lords, | confess it does appear to me 
most extraordinary that, after the course 
so long pursued by our predecessors in 
office, the noble Marquess should have 
brought forward a charge of this descrip- 
tion, supported by such observations as he 

€ in presenting this petition to 
your Lordships. Take first the case of 
Yarmouth ; there were nineteen magis- 
trates appointed—one Conservative and 
eighteen violent political partisans of the 
other side. That is one instance, and a 
striking instance, of the course pursued by 
our predecessors in office. But the noble 
Marquess said they had consulted the 
town-councils and took their opinions. 
Now, I will instance to your Lordships 
the borough of Guildford; there was a 
majority of Conservatives in that bo- 
rough, and the town-council were called 
upon to return the names of those who 
should be appointed magistrates, They 
did make a return, containing a ma- 
jority of Conservatives corresponding to 
their own political character. What did 
the noble. Secretary of State do? He 
appointed four magistrates—one Conserva- 
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tive and three Radicals. Is the noble 
Marquess then the proper person to come 
forward as he has to-night, and twit us 
with the partiality of our appointments to 
the magistracy? We felt it right to do 
what we could to correct the partiality of 
our predecessors ; we showed our power in 
the fair exercise of the prerogative, because 
we would not be trampled under foot by 
our opponents; but, of all persons, the 
noble Marquess is the last man who should 
have complained of the course we have 
adopted. Take another instance, my Lords ; 
take the case of Wigan ; all the magistrates 
appointed by the last Government con- 
sisted of Whigs and Radicals without 
exception. The noble Marquess talked of 
acting upon the opinion of town-coun- 
cillors. I will give your Lordships another 
case ; Rochester was equally balanced, with 
two Conservatives and two warm sup- 
porters of the Government. The town- 
council sent up a list ; but what was done 
by the Government? They appointed six 
of their own party, and no others, to the 
magistracy in that borough. That my 
noble Friend the noble Marquess, after 
this, should have had the face to make 
these charges against us, notwithstanding 
such a course adopted by himself, does 
greatly astonish me. But I will give 
your Lordships another instance—Coven- 
try. The town and city of Coventry had 
twelve magistrates. How were they mar- 
shalled? My noble Friend the noble 
Marquess asks me how I know whether 
the parties appointed wereWhigs, Radicals, 
or Conservatives. I will tell your Lord- 
ships. Of the twelve magistrates of Co- 
ventry, eight were on the committee of 
the Members who were returned by the 
party of the noble Marquess; the four 
others had no votes for Coventry, but 
they had votes for the county, and of 
these three voted for the Whig Mem- 
ber, and the fourth was the Whig 
Member himself; so that in this city 
of Coventry there were twelve of the 
Whig and Radical party magistrates. And 
what did we do? Not being disposed to 
imitate the course pursued by the noble 
Marquess, we contented ourselves with 
making one-third of the magistracy Con- 
servatives. There is another instance— 
Leicester, in which nearly the same thing 
occurred ; there were ten magistrates in 
Leicester, of whom nine voted for Ellis 
and Easthope So that your Lordships 
will perceive the more we pursue the list 
the more we find this system to have pre- 
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vailed. In Plymouth, returning two 
Members, who had constantly supported 
the Government, there were only seven 
magistrates ; five voted in the county for 
the noble Secretary of State, and but one, 
I believe, was a Conservative. In Bristol 
there was a great desire to get rid of all 
feuds and divisions with respect to the 
appointment of magistrates, and what 
course was pursued? Twelve names were 
returned for one party, and twelve for the 
other. But what was the result? Were 
those twenty-four appointed? No. Lord 
J. Russell appointed twelve Radicals and 
six of the other party, giving himself a 
majority of two to one, directly the reverse 
of what her Majesty’s present Government 
had done. Now really, after this ex- 
position, can your Lordships, can the 
country, be surprised that to a certain 
degree we attempted to remedy this state 
of things? Where five or six magistrates 
were of the opposite party we added two 
or three, where there were sixteen or 
eighteen we added eight ; and, in running 
through the list, ] do not believe you will 
find any instance in which the number we 
added was equal to that formerly in the 
commission of the other party. For the 
due exercise of this prerogative of the 
Crown I certainly consider myself respon- 
sible. I communicated, asI before stated, 
with the Secretary of State, and endea- 
voured to obtain from the best sources all 
the information we required. I feel con- 
fident that we selected those who from 
their station, character, and respectability 
would, but for their politics, have been 
placed in the commission by our prede- 
cessors; and I sincerely hope that the 
course we have pursued will not only be 
satisfactory to your Lordships and the 
country, but tend essentially tu put an end 
to those feuds and animosities which when 
extended to the bench must interfere most 
injuriously with the due administration of 
justice. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, that 
the noble and learned Lord had not dealt 
fairly with the case. In Guildford, for 
example, there was but one Whig magis- 
trate, and, though an application had been 
made to him to appoint others, he had re- 
fused. The noble and learned Lord had 
been incorrectly informed, and as to all the 
cases he had mentioned, they had been 
discussed at the time, and all the appoint- 
ments had been made at the recommenda- 
tion of the town-councils, except at Ro- 
chester, where there was no tawn-council 
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in operation at the time. The four or 
five cases which the noble and learned 
Lord had mentioned would not maintain 
his allegation. The late Government had 
applied for information to a public body, 
but the present Government had taken their 
information from private partisans of their 
own. 

The Earl of Winchelsea was glad to find 
that the present Government had taken 
some measures to restore the borough 
magistracy to what it should be. As to 
Rochester, he had before stated to the 
House, and he stated again, that a more 
glaring abuse of power had never been 
committed by any Government. Both 
parties had been equal, and the late Go. 
vernment had appointed six persons, who 
were the strongest partisans of their own, 
to the utter disgust of the inhabitants, 
The noble Marquess would take nothing 
by his motion but an exposure of his sys 
tem of partisanship. 

Lord Cottenham wished to know what 
was the course about to be adopted in the 
appointment of magistrates. He wished 
to know whether the present Government 
would adhere to the course adopted by the 
late Government, of consulting the town 
council, or whether they were about to 
adopt another course for the purpose of 
obtaining information as to those they 
were about to appoint as magistrates? 
His noble and learned Friend had recently 
appointed 364 magistrates. Now it was 
totally impossible that these should have 
been nominated by him on his personal 
knowledge ; he must have had some sources 
of information respecting these persons. 
The holder of the Great Seal must in such 
a case depend upon the information com- 
municated to him by others. According 
to the former practice, there was a local 
authority, to whom reference could be 
made, and who must have a knowledge of 
the character of the individuals recom- 
mended. Was such a body henceforth to 
be consulted, or was his noble Friend to 
depend upon the information communi- 
cated to him by individuals, who, though 
well known to him, might not be known 
to others? He wanted to know which 
class of persons were to be consulted? a 
public body or private individuals? If that 
body were not to be consulted, if, in fu- 
ture, magistrates were to be appointed 
without referring to that body, the next 
question was, what authority was to be 
consulted ?. Was the Great Seal to be 
affixed to commissions on the information 
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of such persons as might have access to 
the holder of the Great Seal—persons who 
might be actuated by the purest motives— 
who might act most properly in the advice 
they gave, and the information they ten- 
dered, but still who had no responsible 
character to which the public could look, 
and judge as to how they performed that 
duty? His noble and learned Friend 
must, indeed, have a most extensive ac- 
quaintance with the inhabitants of the 
boroughs, if upon his own knowledge he 
appointed 364 magistrates. This was an 
impossibility, and therefore there were, it 
must be seen, only two ways in which the 
thing could be done. It must be done, 
either upon communication with the town- 
council, acting in the face of the public, 
and responsible for the duties they per- 
formed ; or it must take place through 
those who chanced to have access to the 
holder of the Great Seal. Was the former 
practice to be acted upon or abandoned ? 
That was a very important question, and 
to it no answer had as yet been given. 
His noble and learned Friend had gone 
through various instances of abuse; to do 
this, his noble and learned Friend must 
have had considerable assistance from va- 
rious sources; but then it was to be 
observed, that what his noble and learned 
Friend referred to had occurred before 
1836, and all these matters had been dis- 
cussed before, and satisfactorily disposed 
of. In all the cases referred to by his 
noble and learned Friend, he could point 
but to two instances where the appoint- 
ment of magistrates was at variance with 
the recommendation of the town-council. 
These were Guildford and Bristol. There 
were only these two cases ; he had not now 
the information which would enable him 
toreply to them. By adopting the re- 
commendations of the town councils who 
were chosen by the people, the majority of 
the magistrates in the towns were neces- 
sarily of the politics of the majority of the 
inhabitants. If they were to have a 
political character at all, he thought it was 
better that it should be that of the 
majority of the inhabitants than any other. 

0 great evil could follow from this ; for if 
the opinion of the inhabitants was con- 
sulted, then the town-council would re- 
Commend persons to be magistrates who 
were of their politics, and thus the evil, if 
it were one, would be corrected. 

The Lord Chancellor referred to Cam- 
bridge. He thought his noble Friend did 
not mean to refer to individual cases. 
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Lord Cottenham: Yes; but his noble 
and learned Friend brought forward indi- 
vidual cases ; aud he was now endeavouring 
to answer them. He had no doubt of the 
statements made. They might be correct, 
or they might not. His noble and learned 
Friend possessed on this point advantages 
now, of which he himself was no longer 
possessed. For his own part, he did not 
know why there ought to be a different 
principle adopted as to borough magistrates, 
from that which prevailed as to county 
magistrates. The Lord Chancellor was 
responsible for both, and must in each case 
obtain his information from others. It had 
long been the habit in the counties to 
receive such information from the Lord- 
lieutenant. [The Duke of Wellington: 
From the Custos Rotulorum.] Yes, to re- 
ceive information from the Lord-lieutenant 
in that character. The usual course was, 
to apply to the Lord-lieutenant ; but that 
was only for information. The noble Duke, 
however, did not seem to concur with him. 
[The Duke of Wellington: Not entirely. ] 
It was the duty of the Great Seal not only 
to take its information from the Lord-lieu- 
tenant, but it was also the duty of the 
Great Seal to exercise a discretion with 
respect to that information ; and also to 
obtain information elsewhere, if that was 
necessary. How, then, was the Great Seal 
to act in boroughs, without some such as- 
sistance? There was no particular indi- 
vidual in the boroughs, like a Lord-lieu- 
tenant in the county, to whom the Great 
Seal could apply, but then there was a 
body established there who must be pecu- 
liarly qualified to know who ought to be 
appointed to the magistracy. Their effi- 
ciency was proved by the good opinion 
entertained of them by the inhabitants 
who had nominated them to the town- 
council. It was not his intention to say, 
that the magistrates ought to be nomi- 
nated or elected by the town-council, 
though that would not be inconsistent 
with their ancient institutions. He did 
not mean that there should be in this 
measure a restoration of the ancient sys- 
tem, or an alteration of the existing sys- 
tem; but if they were not to have recourse 
to the town-council for information, to 
whom was the Great Seal to apply for 
that information? He wished his noble 
Friend to state whether the system hith- 
erto pursued was to be adhered to for the 
future, or whether his noble and. learned 
Friend would consider it more consistent 
with his duty, and for the ultimate wel- 
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fare of the country, that the Great Seal 
should not make any reference to a public 
body, but take his information from the 
Secretary of State alone, who must have 
his information from that given to him by 
others of whom the public knew nothing ? 

Lord Brougham said, before his noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack an- 
swered this question, he wished to say a 
few words. He was glad the noble Mar- 
quess had broached this subject, for nothing 
could be more important than the selection 
of the local magistracy. His noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Cottenham) had re- 
minded their Lordships of the course pur- 
sued in the appointment of county magis- 
trates, and thought that a similar course 
should be followed with respect to borough 
magistrates. The course pursued by the 
Great Seal for a long series of years in ap- 
pointing county magistrates, in order to 
secure persons respectable in regard to sta- 
tion as well as local knowledge for the com- 
mission of the peace, was to take the recom- 
mendation of the Lord-lieutenant, the Great 
Seal having the undoubted discretion to re- 
ject or adopt the recommendation ; but, 
unless there was some reason for the rejec- 
tion, the recommendation of the Lord-leu- 
tenant was deemed sufficient. But it did 
so happen, that when he held the Great 
Seal, he heard one perpetual complaint from 
different counties of the course pursued in 
taking the recommendations of Lords- 
lieutenant. It was said, that the Lords- 
lieutenant were all Tories or next thing 
to it; that if he confined himself to 
their recommendations, all the magis- 
trates in the country would be of one 
description of opinions, and during the 
four years he held the Great Seal he 
was besieged with these complaints about 
the county magistrates, and of his too 
much following the recommendations of 
the Lords-lieutenant, but especially dur- 
ing the first two years. In 1833, or the 
end of 1832, there was a new election, 
and he observed in some counties a 
more than ordinary number of recom- 
mendations from Lords-lieutenant to ap- 
point persons justices of the peace. He 
cast about to consider why it was that at 
that particular time, December 1832, and 
January 1833, there should be such an ac- 
tivity in discovering the fitness of persons 
for the exercise of judicial functions, and 
so extraordinary a development of judicial 
capacity. He was bound to say, in no in- 
stance was a person recommended who was 
not fit and proper; yet it would appear 
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that, but for the incident of the general 
election, he should never have heard g 
word of the fitness of those individuals for 
the magistracy. It was suggested, how. 
ever, that he ought to inquire whether all 
such aptitude was concentrated in the 
individuals so recommended by the Lord. 
lieutenant,-and he applied to several Whig 
Members, asking them whether they knew 
of any other fit persons, and whether they 
had any objection to those who had been 
recommended. The answer was, they had 
no objection to the persons recommended. 
“Can you suggest any others?” “ Yes,” 
He thereupon called on some Whig Mem. 
bers to send lists, which he communicated 
to the Lord-lieutenant for examination and 
objection, as he did the Lord-lieutenant’s 
lists to the Whig Members; and he did 
not recollect that any one objection had been 
proposed of any weight, save in the instance 
of one person, objected to as being a manu- 
facturer, conformably with the established 
rule not to appoint persons so circumstanced, 
for the obvious reason that they might 
be interested in disputes between masters 
and men on the subject of wages, and with 
that exception they were all appointed. 
He was aware that the course now pursued 
by his noble and learned Friend, with re- 
spect to magistrates in corporate towns, in 
some sort resembled that which he (Lord 
Brougham) had felt it his duty to follow 
with respect to county magistrates, on 
account of the preponderance of Tory ma- 
gistrates, which he had been called on to 
balance by the addition of Whig magis- 
trates. Now, he asked, could there be any 
objection to his noble and learned Friend, 
and his right hon, Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, adopt- 
ing a course in reference to the borough 
magistrates somewhat similar to that which 
he (Lord Brougham) had adopted? They 
had the town-council, a body returned by 
a majority of the 10/. householders, and 
consequently representing not only property 
and respectability, but also in a great de 
gree the political opinions of the borough. 
Could there be any objection, he did not 
say to be bound any more than they were 
bound in counties by the recommenda- 
tions of the Lords-lieutenant, but to call 
upon the town-council to show cause, if 
any existed, against the proposed appoint- 
ments ; and if any cause were assigned and 
substantiated, to reject the individuals so re- 
commended? He was perfectly aware that 
we were not living in that Utopian state 
of society in which it could be expec 
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that all things would be done from a mere 
desire faithfully to discharge a public duty. 
He believed that party spirit at present 
more than ever animated and split, not only 
Parliament, not only the counties, but 
every borough in the kingdom, down to 
the most insignificant, and, therefore it 
must be vain to hope that magistrates 
would not be selected through the influence 
of political bias. It was most unfortunate 
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three Parliamentary boroughs where no 
magistrates had been added, and some of 
these being places where one might have 
expected additions to be made from poli- 
tical motives, such, for instance, as Leeds, 
Canterbury, Carnarvon, and Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, Ipswich, and Sudbury itself. 
[The Duke of Wellington: Perhaps there 
were no quarter-sessions there.] Oh! yes; 
there were old bodies of magistrates, but no 


—he deeply lamented it ; he heartily repro- | additions were made. 


bated it; he wished he could hope to live | 


The Lord Chancellor: The principal 


to see the time when this would not be the | additions were made after the elections, 
operating rule ; but he admitted that, in the | except in one remarkable case— that of 
existing state of things, nothing would have | Birmingham. 


surprised him more than that the late | 


Lord Brougham said, he was not attack- 


change of Government should have taken | ing his noble Friend, but defending him 
place without a considerable change in the | against—not an attack—but an observa- 
borough magistracy. But still there was, tion which would seem to imply that the 
this objection to the present plan. There | appointments had been made after the 
were some undiscoverable advisers, un- | elections, and principally in Parliamentary 
known suggesters, concealed nominators, of | boroughs. 


the persons proposed, while there was a 
corporate body known to the public, ap 
pointed by the public, called upon, capab 

of, and certain to perform the duty of 
discussing such nominations, whether they 
should be made to the Great Seal, or whe- 
ther the Great Seal suggested them and 
called upon the town-council to state their 
objections. He by no means intended to 
say that they ought to be bound by the 
majority of the town-council. It was true, 
as his noble Friend said, that the council 
was chosen by the majority of the commu- 
nity; and he said that, generally speak- 
ing, it was better that the magistrates 
should hold the same principles with the 
majority than with the minority ; but he 
considered that there was one point of 
great importance, and that was, to protect 
the minority against the majority ; and if 
he could be quite certain that the dispro- 
portion was in the ratio of ten to one, that 
it constituted a just expression of public 
feeling, and that there was only that in- 
significant minority against it, he should 
say that all the more, on account of its 
insignificance, was it necessary to protect 
the minority against the majority, and to 
see that the latter should not have it all 
entirely its own way. He should only add 
that he thought his noble Friend was mis- 
taken when he said, that the additions to 
the magistracy had been made chiefly in 
the Parliamentary boroughs, and that no 
additions had taken place in boroughs 
which were not Parliamentary. That was 
not consistent with what appeared on the 
face of the returns, for he found thirty- 





The Lord Chancellor: Look at that re- 
markable case of 1841, when eight magis- 


| trates were added in Birmingham. 


The Marquess of Normanby said, with 
reference to the appointments made by the 
respective Governments, figures were stub- 
born things and could not be got over. 
In the eight months before he left office 
he appointed fifty-eight magistrates, while 
in seven months the right hon. Baronet had 
appointed 364. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Adjourned. 
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Friday, April 15, 1842. 


MinuTES.) Britis. Public-3°- and passed :— Mutiny ; 
Marine Mutiny. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED, By Mr. R. Yorke, Mr. Macaulay, 
Mr. Masterman, Mr. T. Duncombe, Mr, M. Phillips, 
Mr. Cowper, Mr. G. Wood, and Mr. Rutherford, from 
the city of York, from Edinburgh, Essex, Rutlandshire, 
Hertford, Manchester, Kendall, Leith, and other places, 
against, and from Robert Street, in favour of the Income- 
tax.—By Mr. Hardy, from Bradford, Clayton, North 
Byerley, and other towns in the West Riding of York- 
shire, for the Repeal or Alteration of the New Poor- 
law.—By Mr. Serjeant Jackson, from Kileoe, Cape Clear, 
and other places, against the present system of National 
Education (Ireland).—From the Members of the Sheffield 
Mechanics Institution, for Exemption from Rates and 
Taxes.—From Henry Dowell, for Alteration of the Parish 
Vestries Bill.—From Hackney, and Builth, against further 
Grant to Maynooth College.—From James Elmes, for 
Improvement of the Area round, and Approaches to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral.—From the Edinburgh and Dalkeith, 
and the Hull and Selby Railway Companies, for Altera- 
tion of the Railways Act.—From Leeke, for Rating the 
Owners instead of the Occupiers of T: its. —From 
Southwark, and Lambeth, for the Adoption of Measures 
for affording Public Walks.—By Lord Sandon, from Li- 
verpool, in favour of the new T'ariff.—By Mr. Ferrand, 
from Devonport, for an Alteration of the Factory Act,— 
By 3 ie and other hon. Members, from the Boot 
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and Shoemakers of Lambeth, Dartford, Drogheda, Dub- 
lin, Richmond, Plymouth, and many other places, against 
the proposed Reductior of the Import Duty on Foreign 
Boots and Shoes.—By an hon. Member, from Ormskirk, 
Denton, Lancaster, Salford, and Manchester, for the Re- 
peal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. H. Johnstone, from Dum- 
fries, against the Importation of Foreign Cattle-—By an 
hon. Member, from Castle-street, Southwark, for the Re- 
demption of the Tolls on Waterloo, and other Metropo- 
litan Bridges.—By an hon. Member, from Northallerton, 
for the Repeal of the Stamp Duties on Attorneys Certifi- 
cates.—From, Birming d Kingston-upon- 
Hull, and other places, against the Buildings’ Regulation 
(No. 2) and Boroughs’ Improvement (No. 2) Bill.—- From 
Swansea, and Carmarthen, against Transferring the Port 
of Departure of the Irish Mails from Hobb’s Point to 
Bristol.—From the Master Wardens and Commonalty of 
Cutlers of Sheffield, for Reduction of the Duty on Fo- 
reign Iron. 


» Duddest 





CotonraLt Customs Duties.) Mr. 
Labouchere had understood that the Co- 
lonial Customs Duties Bill was to come 
on immediately after the Mutiny Bill, and 
he did not believe, that the latter would be 
protracted to so late an hour but that the 
former might be proceeded with that even- 
ing. If, however, the hon. Member for 
Chippenham intended to bring on some 
Ordnance estimates, as he had understood 
would be the case immediately after the 
Mutiny Bill, it would be hardly possible 
to enter with advantage on the discussion 
of the Colonial Customs’ Duties Bill. All 
he wished was to know when the latter 
would be brought on. 

Sir R. Peel said, he had been under the 
impression that a vote for the Ordnance 
was necessary, On account of the public 
service, but his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Chippenham did not think 
that time was so pressing, and therefore 
that it would not interfere with the Colo- 
nial Customs’ Duties Bill. 


Mutiny Bitt.—FLoGGInG IN THE 
Army.] Sir H. Hardinge moved the 
Order of the Day for the third reading of 
the Mutiny Bill. 

Bill read a third time. 

On the question that the Bill do pass, 

Captain Bernal said, that some apology 
was due to the House and to the country, 
that a subject which had been heretofore 
brought forward by men of considerable 
experience should now be brought under 
their notice by one who had so slight a 
claim to their attention as himself. He 
hoped, however, that he should have the 
support of hon. Members, who on former 
occasions, had identified themselves with 
the measure he was about to propose. The 
hon. Member for Chippenham, who some 
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the subject, had lately declared his inten. 
tion to vote in favour of a clause for the 
mitigation of punishment. (Captain Bol. 
dero: No.] It was distinctly understood 
the other evening, that such was the in. 
tention of the hon. and gallant Member, 
He would put it to his hon. Friends on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
whether their impression of what the hon. 
and gallant Member said, was not the 
same as his own. But he was about to 
add, that he hoped that the hon. and gal- 
Jant Member, when he reflected upon the 
additional weight his present position un. 
der the Government must necessarily give 
to the subject, would not give a silent vote 
in furtherance of that cause which he was 
formerly so energetic and eloquent in sup- 
porting. He trusted, that the House 
would allow him to state, that prior to 
1812 there was no limitation to the num- 
ber of lashes that might be awarded by the 
sentence of a regimental or other court- 
martial. By a circular issued from the 
Horse Guards, dated the 25th of March, 
1812, the number of lashes to be awarded 
by a regimental court-martial was limited 
to 300. In 1830, the number by a dis- 
trict court-martial was limited to 500. 
In 1832, that number was reduced to 300, 
and in the same year, the number by a 
regimental court-martial was ordered not 
to exceed 200 ; but in 1833, in consequence 
of the strong expression of feeling in that 
House, there having been a majority of only 
11 in favour of corporal punishment, the 
numbers being 140 to 151, that punishment 
was, by an order dated Horse Guards, the 
24th of August, 1833, limited to the follow- 
ing offences: first, for mutiny, insubordi- 
nation, and violence, or using or offering 
violence to superior officers ; — 
drunkenness on duty; thirdly, for the sale 
of, or making away with arms, ammuni- 
tion, accoutrements, or necessaries, steal- 
ing from comrades, or other disgraceful 
couduct. Finally, in 1836, the punish- 
ment was further limited ; viz., by gene- 
ral court-martial, to 200 lashes, by district 
court-martial to 150, and by regimental 
court-martial to 100. Now, whilst no one 
would attempt to undervalue the great 
improvements which had taken place both 
in limiting the number of lashes and 
the crimes for which they were ifl,nicted 
he confessed, that his objections were di- 
rected not only against the quantum, 
but the nature of the punishment; be- 
cause, in his judgment, it was totally 
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to deter others from committing similar 
offences. He quite agreed in a portion 
of the evidence that was given before the 
commissioners appointed in 1835, for in- 
quiry into military punishments. In that 
evidence, Lord Hill was reported to have 
said, with reference to the mode of punish- 
ment that formerly prevailed, of fastening 
a weight to the leg, and which was abol- 
ished in 1830, that he objected to it be- 
cause it was more fit for a beast than a 
man. He would ask the House whether 
those sentiments were not more applicable 
to the punishment of the lash than to the 
fastening a weight to the leg? He knew 
it might be said, with respect to that com- 
mission of 1835, that the report was con- 
clusive against the abolition of flogging in 
the army. But he had studied that re- 
port with the best attention, and he fully 
coincided with the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Chippenham in the opinion he had 
expressed upon it. That hon. and gallant 
Member, on seconding Major Fancourt’s 
motion, in April, 1836, declared that the 
evidence coutained in the report, “ clearly 
proved the possibility of abolishing that 
mode of punishment in the army, without 
injury or disadvantage to the service.” In 
that opinion, so ably expressed by the hon. 
and gallant Member, he fully concurred ; 
but, at the same time, he was aware it 
would be said, that none but military men 
were competent to give a judgment on this 
point. Against that doctrine, he most 
humbly but decidedly entered his protest. 
Every page of this report showed that the 
commissioners had rather endeavoured to 
justify the existence of the practice than 
to institute a dispassionate inquiry as to 
what the practice ought to be. Having 
had the honour to hold a commission in 
the army, he must be sensible that mili- 
tary men were as humane and consi- 
derate as Members of any other profes- 
sion; but the House would call to mind, 
that alterations in the received forms of 
discipline, had scarcely ever been popular 
with members of any profession. It was & 
matter of history that the judges had 
shown themselves as averse to the relaxa- 
tion of the criminal code as the officers of 
the army to the abolition of corporal pun- 
ishment. He considered it, and he 
thought the House would regard it as a 
rather curious fact, that in 1834, when the 
ra was put by Lord Hill to 214 
ield Officers :— 


_* Are you enabled to suggest any means of 
restraining or eradicating the propensity to 
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drunkenness so prevalent among the soldiery, 


and confessedly the parent of the majority of 
military crimes ?” 


That out of the whole number only two 
or three suggested a moral and intellectual 
remedy for the prevention of that crime. 
Sir G. Arthur and the late Colonel Og- 
lander were the only officers who proposed 
the schoolmasters’ drill. Considering all 
that had been written and said on the 
subject, it was astonishing how little had 
been done to prevent crime in our army. 
During the last few years a new system 
of drill had been introduced ; the clothing 
and knapsacks had been improved, and a 
better description of arms had been put 
into the soldiers’ hands; much had been 
done to perfect the machine, little to im- 
prove the man. It wasa libel on human na- 
ture to say, that instruction tended to ren- 
der the soldier insubordinate. The teach- 
ing of morality, in connection with the 
sanction of religion never indisposed any 
man to the proper performance of his duty. 
He was aware that there were some hon. 
Members who held that in this case, “ ig- 
norance was bliss,’ but he would refer 
them to the gaol returns which had been 
within the last four days placed in their 
hands for the refutation of such an opin- 
ion. He found that in the Preston House 
of Correction out of 378 males and 94 
females committed for felony, 230 males 
and 63 females were unable to read at all; 
61 males and 19 females could read only ; 
73 males and 10 females could read and 
write ill; the other 14 males could read 
and write well, but of superior education 
there was none. In table 24 there were 
140 males and 34 females quite ignorant 
and knowing nothing of religion; 220 
males and 58 females ill instructed, and 
knowing nothing of the Scriptures, and 
only 12 males and two females well in- 
structed. He looked upon that report as 
almost conclusive on the subject of educa- 
tion. It was not his intention to delay 
the House by allusion to the trite topics 
of the corresponding merits of the French 
or continental armies, because he believed 
that there were regiments of this country 
in which discipline was maintained with- 
out the use of the lash. He believed that 
the household brigade might challenge 
competition as to its internal economy. 
But there was a large body of men who 
were not included in the service upon the 
tenure of soldiers, and therefore not sub- 
ject to be flogged. They were drilled after 
the manner of the regular troops, but were 
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not subject to corporal punishment. He 
alluded to the Irish constabulary, Lord 
Vivian, in speaking of that force, said it 
consisted of 7,000 of the finest men on 
the face of the earth, and during the time 
he had been in Ireland he had never seen 
a drunken policeman. Why, then, should 
not the same principle that was applied to 
them be applied to the regular troops? The 
House would doubtless recollect that, by 
an order dated the 24th of February, 1835, 
the late Lord William Bentinck abolished 
the flogging of the native troops in India, 
and he begged hon. Members who were 
disposed to favour him with their support 
would bear in mind that Lord William 
Bentinck did that in direct opposition to 
the military commission which sat on the 
subject. Lord William Bentinck on that 
occasion said ,— 

“There is an unanimous agreement in all 
the committees, that flogging, however de- 
grading and injurious, cannot entirely be abo- 
lished. They do not even stop for a moment 
to inquire into the practicability of an ade- 
quate substitute, With them corporal punish- 
ment is the sine gud non, without which the 
discipline of the army cannot be maintained. 
I denounce this opinion as prejudice, because 
it is <2 ey to reason. Though I am not 
surprised at the opinion, I cannot forget that 
for many years, in conjunction with ninety- 
nine hundred parts of the officers of the British 
army, I entertained the same sentiments. It 
is only from my reflection and discussion that 
my own prejudice has given way. I now feel 
eonfident that this degradation will speedily 
disappear before a more reasonable and en- 
lightened legislation even in the British 
army.” 

But no one would attempt to defend the 
practice of flogging upon its own merits. 
He was aware he should be told that unless 
he could propose an effectual substitute, it 
was impossible to maintain the discipline of 
the army without flogging? but did they 
find their present practice so etlicient for 
the purpose? He thought also, that the 
system of recruiting might be revised with 
great advantage to the service. He natu- 
rally wished to fortify his argument by the 
authority of great names. He must, there- 
fore, state, that Mr. Fox had declared 
that “enlistment for a life was unsuited 
to the genius of the British constitution.” 
In 1806, Mr. Wyndham brought in a bill 
for the limitation of service, and said,— 

“ That he thought by this means a better 
description of men would be induced to enter 
the army, and the better the men you get the 
less necessity for severe and ignominious pun- 
ishment,”’ 
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Lord Lynedoch and Mr. Wilberforce 


were also of the same opinion. In the 


report to which he had before alluded he 
found the following question put to Major. 
general Archibald Campbell :— 


“Did you not find that men enlisted fora 
limited service were men of the best character 
in your regiments ?” 


And the answer of the gallant Officer 
was,— 

“I did, and was always anxious to induce 
them to re-enlist ; they came from a better class 
of society.” 

It might be said, that the present 
system of enlistment was perfectly vo. 
luntary. It could hardly be said to be 
so. Boys of sixteen were entrapped 
under the excitement of liquor, and de- 
ceived by the hopes of promotion held 
out to them by a recruiting sergeant, 
Could they wonder, that when a youth, 
entrapped in this manner, and enlisted 
for av unlimited period, found that those 
representations were false, and that he 
was enlisted for life, with only a shadowy 
hope of Gd. a-day at the end of twenty 
years, and then ouly if his conduct had 
been good—could they wonder, he said, 
that men thus entrapped into the service 
should become reckless and deworalized ? 
Suicides, it was well known, were much 
more prevalent among soldiers than among 
those of the labouring population engaged 
in the avocations of civil life, He wished 
to engage the attention of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to the question whether a greater 
number of commissions might not be al- 
lotted to men who rose from the ranks; 
and with all deference, but with firmness, 
he would state it as his humble opinion, 
that by limiting the time of service, and 
holding out a reasonable hope of promotion, 
it would be found possible not only to 
abolish flogging, but also to obtain a better 
description of men for the service. His 
ultimate object was the total abolition of 
corporal punishment, but in the clause 
which he was about to move, he had limited 
the abolition to a time of peace, and had 
retained the punishment for offences com- 
mitted on a line of march for theft. On 
reference to the opinion of a number of 
officers, he found them unanimous in the 
opinion, that in those instances the prac 
tice must be retained. And on recurring 
toa speech of the noble Lord, the Member 
for Liverpool, (Viscount Sandon), he (Cap- 
tain Bernal) found the noble Viscount ex- 
pressing himself thus :— 
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“ As one of the commissioners, he had given 
the subject the greatest attention, and he had 
come to the conclusion that it was not practi- 
cal to carry on the discipline of the army on 
foreign service without the power of inflicting 
the punishment of flogging; but, with the 
exception of offences committed on a march, 
or stealing, he thought flogging might be dis- 
pensed with in the home service.” 


Without further detaining the House, 
he would conclude by moving to insert the 
following clause :— 

“And be it enacted, that it shall not be 
lawful to inflict corporal panishment by flog- 
ging during the time of peace on any private 
soldier, corporal, or non-commissioned officer 
in the army or militia of the United Kingdom, 
save for offences committed on a line of march, 
or for theft.” 

Captain Boldero said, with reference 
to the assumption with which the hon. 
Member (Captain Bernal) had concluded 
his speech, he would beg to remind the 
House of a question that was put to him 
the other night, and of the answer he gave 
to it. An hon. and gallant Officer (Captain 
Howard) inquired of him whether he 
intended to bring forward his annual mo- 
tion for the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment in the army, and his answer was, that 
he had no intention of bringing forward 
such a motion, but that if a motion to that 
effect were brought forward he should give 
ithis support. The hon. and gallant Offi- 
cer, in putting that short question, com- 
mitted two errors: first, his motion was 
not an annual motion; and, secondly, it 
was usual, when an hon. Member was 
about to seek such information, to give 
some private intimation of it. The gal- 
lant Officer had overlooked that point, 
not, he supposed, with an intention to 
embarrass him, but no doubt with a view 
to the good of the service. With regard 
to his “* annual” motion, in 1836 he 
seconded and voted for a motion for the 
abolition of corporal punishment in the 
army, but had he voted for a similar 
motion from that time to this? He said 
most distinctly and positively that he had 
not, [Capt. Bernal: In 1837 and 1838.] 
He repeated that he had voted once, and 
Once only, for the abolition of corporal 
punishment in the army, and in support 
of his statement he referred to the records 
of the House and to Hansard. For 
what was Major Fancourt’s motion in 
1837? It was not a motion for the 
abolition of corporal punishment — that 
hon. Member shrunk from it advisedly— 
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but for a committee to inquire into and 
report on the system of military punish- 
ment; for the hon. Member stated, that 
after having brought forward a motion for 
the abolition of corporal punishment with- 
out success, it would be in some sort 
trifling with the House if he troubled hon. 
Members for a repetition of their votes 
without bringing forward further evidence 
in support of his views, and to obtain that 
evidence he wished for a committee in 
order to ascertain if they could not find a 
substitute for corporal punishment. But 
what was his conduct in 1836, when on 
the following night Mr. Lennard, the 
Member for Maldon, gave notice that 
when the report of the Mutiny Bill was 
brought up, he should move that corporal 
punishment in the army should be abo- 
lished altogether? He then said, that 
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“No one had a greater desire to carry out 
the object of the motion of the hon. Member 
than he had, or entertained a greater horror of 
corporal punishment than he did, but after 
the fair discussion that had taken place on the 
subject last night, and the promises of the 
Government, he conceived that a great boon 
had been achieved” — 


Por it was a great boon to obtain 
a remission of 100 stripes, the number in 
a district court-martial being reduced to 
200, and in a regimental court-martial to 
100; and he added, that 


“ He had considered the subject to-day, and 
consulted several inilitary men, whose opinions 
were in unison with his own, and they all 
thought, after the fair promises of the Govern. 
ment that a system of rewards should be intro- 
duced, it would be injurious to the service for 
the hon. Member to press his motion,” 


He had, therefore, asked the hon. 
Member not to bring forward his motion, 
and when it was brought forward he left 
the House and refused to give his vote. 
And what was his course in 1838? Did 
he then take on himself the responsibility 
not of bringing forward a motion for the 
abolition of corporal punishment? No;— 
for it having been stated by Mr. Cutlar 
Ferguson, the judge-advocate, that he 
considered it to be the duty of those who 
brought forward such a motion to find a 
substitute for flogging; and by the Secre- 
tary at War, that if such a motion were 
carried, they had better disband the army ; 
—when these Gentlemen made such state- 
ments, must they not have had great effect 
upon him—and must he not have been a 
bold man had he not shrunk from the 
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responsibility of proposing to abolish 
corporal punishment in the face of that 
statement? They had great effect upon 
him; and to show what was that effect, 
in 1838 he took on himself the respon- 
sibility, on the passing of the Mutiny 
Act, of bringing forward a motion, not for 
the abolition of corporal punishment, but 
for a select committee to inquire into and 
report on the state of military rewards and 
punishments; and he stated, that in a 
judicious system of rewards and of soli- 
tary confinement he thought, perhaps, 
they might find a substitute for flogging. 
On that occasion he alluded to Generai 
Evans, then just returned from Spain, and 
told General Evans that 


“ He expected to have his vote, especially 
as he intended to limit the inquiry to the 
possibility of finding a substitute for corporal 
punishment on home service and in time of 


And yet this was called a motion for 
the abolition of corporal punishment. He 
said further, that 

** The hon. Member (General Evans) having 
been in command since he gave his vote in the 
House had, as he understood, carried flogging 
to a great extent in Spain, having, perhaps, 
found it impossible to do without it in the 
presence of the enemy, -— 


And he begged the attention of the 
House to this-— 
“that he bad found himself obliged to 
retract somewhat his former opinions on the 
subject in deference to the epinion of the 
gallant Officer.” 


From the year 1838 to the present time 
he had allowed the Mutiny Bill to pass 
without any motion on the subject, so 
that during the ten years in which he had 
had an opportunity of voting against mili- 
tary flogging, he had only done so once, 
and brought forward two motions with 
a view to find a_ substitute,  stat- 
ing at the time, that in consequence of 
what had taken place, he bad retracted his 
opinions. He had now given a plain and 
unvarnished statement of his conduct, and 
he would only detain the House further, 
to say, that the vote he was about to give 
he should give with perfect confidence, 
and that whatever change had taken place 
in his opinions, had taken place while he 
sat on the other side of the House. 

Captain H. Howard (Cricklade) said, 
that he believed there was no power less 
abused or more mercifully exercised, than 
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that possessed by a court-martial; and 
were he asked before what tribunal he 
would prefer to be tried, he should answer 
one composed of naval or military officers, 
He had otherwise come to the conclusion, 
but the opinion of the first soldier of the 
age of the necessity of flogging in the 
army had decidedly strengthened his 
Opinion. 

Sir H. Douglas said, that having just 
returned from the command of her Ma- 
jesty’s forces on a foreign station, which 
he had held for many years, and having 
had under his command a large propor. 
tion of the infantry of the British army, 
he could not give a silent vote upon this 
subject. His vote would be founded on 
the experience he had had, and on the 
sincere and solemn conviction, that the 
mode of punishment under discussion 
could not be dispensed with, with safety 
to the British service. It was not without 
doing great violence to his own feelings, 
that he delivered that opinion ; but it was 
consolatory to him to reflect, and to be 
able to state to the House, who no doubt 
would reject the motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber, that this objectionable punishment 
was by degrees becoming less frequent, 
and that in proportion as the moral cha- 
racter of the soldier should be raised, and 
his habits of providence and self-control 
increase, the punishment might, at some 
future period, fall into entire disuse. 
Looking back at his own career, he ac- 
knowledged the frightful extent to which 
the punishment had been used in the ear- 
lier days of his service, an extent which 
it made him shudder to think of; but he 
thought, seeing all that was now done to 
improve the character of the soldier, and 
the restrictions on the punishment, both 
as to its infliction and the quantity, there 
were lines converging, which somewhere 
or other must meet. By the 252nd regu- 
lation of the articles of war, the infliction of 
corporal punishment was limited to the of- 
fences of mutiny, insubordination, or using 
or threatening violence to a superior, druok- 
enness on duty, theft, disgraceful conduct, 
and selling or making away with arms and 
accoutrements. No general officer was 
allowed to confirm the sentence on the 
first conviction, and he seldom did it af- 
terwards, except in aggravated cases. He 
could safely say, that when the result of a 
court martial was reported to him, it was 
with great pain and reluctance that he had 
confirmed the sentence and ordained the 
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punishment, and that he had never done 
so except under the conviction that it was 
necessary for the interests of the service. 
He would, therefore, entreat the House to | 
Jeave the subject where it was—to the 
humanity of the officers of the army, the 
admirable regulations of the service, and 
the attempts that were being made every 
day to raise and improve the moral condi- 
tion of the soldier. With respect to the 
clause before the House, he must protest 
against the proposition, that they should 
subject the British soldier, who was fight- 
ing the battles of his country, to a punish- 
ment more odious than was inflicted in the 
time of peace, which he said would be a 
most dangerous distinction. The hon. 
and gallant Member had by his motion 
proposed to limit flogging in the army to 
offences committed on a line of march, 
but he did not know what extent of actual 
service the hon. and gallant Member had 
seen which would have entitled him to 
claim the ability to distinguish between 
the gravity of a military offence committed 
on a line of march, and of one committed 
in garrison or on parade, or in what way 
the hon, and gallant Member was qualified 
to pronounce upon the greater detriment 
or danger to the discipline of the service 
which was involved in the one to the ex- 
tenuation of the latter. All he could say 
was, that in his opinion the distinction, if 
established, would be a most dangerous 
one, and fatal to the discipline of the 
army. The hon. and gallant Member had 
not specified in his motion whether he 
would continue to punish drunkenness ac- 
cording to the present code, although he 
had stated it to be his opinion, that this 
crime was the worst of any that a soldier 
could commit, as it was the parent of all 
others. He had also left stealing and 
making away with ammunition out of his 
code of corporal punishment, although 
there was not an offence more dangerous 
to the service than that of a soldier mak- 
ing away with his arms or ammunition. 
He would not take up the time of the 
House by entering into any further details 
or arguments, He hoped, that whilst he 
expressed his determination, founded upon 
the experience of a long service, to vote 
against the motion of the hon. and gallant 
Member, the House would give him credit 
for the regret which he felt in being com- 
pelled by what he knew of the discipline 
ofthe army to advocate the punishment 
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that he would continue to look with sharp- 
ness, humanity, and reluctance to punish 
for all cases of flogging, which might 
hereafter come before him. 

Mr. Macaulay said, that were he dis- 
posed to do so, he, of all his late Col- 
leagues in office, conld vote with the most 
perfect consistency in favour of the mo- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member, for 
during the time that he at least had held 
the office of Secretary at War, the ques- 
tion of flogging in the army was never 
once mooted. But the question was one of 
those peculiarly painful topics of inquiry, 
and upon which the evidence was of so 
peculiar a nature, that noble Lords or right 
hon. Gentlemen who had held the office of 
Secretary at War, and who had obtained 
the information respecting it, which was 
only to be acquired in that post, had in- 
variably been compelled by the facts which 
came to their knowledge, to take their 
share of the unpopularity which attached 
to its infliction, and at the hazard of losing 
their character for consistency to vote for 
its continuance, notwithstanding any for- 
mer declarations against the practice. The 
inquiry that had been instituted into the 
practice of flogging in the army had ter- 
minated in regulations that had confined 
the legal infliction of that punishment to 
as narrow a limit as was consistent with 
the safety of the discipline of the army. 
For his own part, he was disposed. to say, 
that the actual infliction of flogging ought 
to be confined to much narrower limits 
than even the law permitted ; but with the 
knowledge which he had acquired with 
respect to the facts attendant on this pun- 
ishment, and after having had the oppor- 
tunity, which he had availed himself of 
during the period that he was Secretary of 
War, of acquiring information on the sub- 
ject, he must say, that he did not think 
the practice could with safety be relin- 
quished. The only way to diminish the 
chances of its infliction was by elevating 
the moral character of the soldier, and by 
giving him intellectual enjoyments, which 
would tend to diminish the chances of his 
resorting to degrading or unsoldier-like 
habits or faults: As it was, he should 
vote against the motion of the hon. and 
gallant Member, and he should have done 
so, had it been brought forward last year. 
There was another question that had been 
incidentally mooted in the course of the 
observations of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber, which. was the consistency that ‘had 
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been displayed by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Chippenham. ‘The recollec- 
tion which he had on the subject, was not 
in accordance with the course which the 
hon. and gallant Member had expressed 
his intention to pursue on the present oc- 
casion ; for, in referring toa record of the 
debate on this subject, which took place 
on the 26th of March, 1838, he found the 
following words attributed to the hon. and 
gallant Member :— 

“ He (the hon. and gallant Member) called 
upon the House to abolish this barbarous and 
brutal torture, and to show to the continental 
nations that the British soldier could discharge 
his duty with equal fidelity under the impulse 
of more ennobling motives than that of terror.” 

The hon. and gallant Member was here 
found exclaiming against the practice of 
flogging in the army, and calling upon the 
House to abolish a punishment so brutal 
and barbarous. He considered those 
expressions to be more than equivalent 
to any vote that could have been given in 
favour of the motion, and the effect which 
he attributed to them was confirmed by 
the reply which the hon. and gallant 
Member made to the observations of the 
hon. Member for Lambeth, during the 
course of the debate on the same evening, 
wherein he had stated that he would, if he 
had the power, abolish corporal punish- 
ment in the army altogether. Looking, 
therefore, at the very slight changes that 
had been made between the year 1836 
and the year 1838, in the practice of 
flogging in the army, he did not think the 
hon. and gallant Member was entitled to 
shelter himself from the charge of incon- 
sistency in the course which he pursued on 
the present occasion, however right and 
proper that course might be, 

Lord A, Lennox said, with respect to the 
assertion that the practice of flogging had 
a ruinous effect upon the future career of 
a soldier, and that a man who had once 
felt the lash became reckless thencefor- 
ward, he would only assert, that his expe- 
rience went to prove the contrary; for 
there were at the present moment four 
colonels in the British army who had suf- 
fered that punishment—who were first- 
rate officers. Reference had been made 
to the practice in the French army, and 
to the absence of corporal punishment in 
that service; but the absence of this pun- 
ishment was more than compensated by 
the severity of the military code, as was 
proved by the fact that eighty-one cases 
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occurred last year, in which the men were 
condemned to death; and one-half of 
these sentences were carried into execu. 
tion. What would the hon. and gallant 
Member for Wycombe say to the substi- 
tution of the punishment of death for that 
of flogging ? Reference had been made 
to the superior habits of the Irish consta- 
bulary force, and a comparison had been 
drawn between the police there and the 
soldier, for the purpose of proving that, as 
flogging was not known in that service, it 
was plain the discipline could be kept up 
without it. But there was no parity of 
circumstances between the two cases; 
for the British soldier received only 181, 
a year pay, subjected to many deductions, 
whilst the Irish policeman received 241.— 
he begged pardon, 32/. per annum, sub- 
ject to no deductions. The experience 
which he had acquired during twenty 
years’ service in the army was—and he 
regretted to say it—decidedly in favour 
of continuing the practice of flogging. 

He could not but consider it a brutal and 
disgusting punishment, but the safety of 
the service demanded that the power of 
inflicting it should be continued to the 
heads of the army. He had done all that 
was in his power to abolish the practice of 
flogging in effect, and had made every 
effort to dispense with its enforcement in 
such cases as came within his own sphere 
of action, but he could not help saying 
with regret, that his experience told him 
there was danger in its abolition, and 
therefore he should vote against the mo- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member. 

. Mr. O. Stanley said, that the slight and 
limited experience which he had acquired 
of military discipline, induced him to think 
that flogging might safely be dispensed 
with in times of peace. There would bes 
better class of men enlisted for the army, 
if flogging were done away with; and the 
practice could only be justified by the 
most urgent necessity, in short by the 
fact, that there were no other practicable 
means for maintaining the discipline of 
the army. The punishment of flogging 
was the disgraceful distinction which 
separated the soldier from all other 
classes of society. Whatever military 
men might say of the necessity for having 
recourse to that punishment, he was cet 
tain if it were to be abolished, other 
means for preserving discipline would be 
devised. It had been urged, that theft 
was a crime-deserving amongst soldiers of 
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punishment by the lash, He supposed, 
that the military law was founded on the 
civil code, and modern legislation had 
endeavoured to abolish all corporal pun- 
ishments in jails; why, therefore, was this 
system of legislation not to be extended 
to military offenders. In India, flogging 
bad been abandoned, as far as the native 
troops were concerned; whilst the Brit- 
ish soldiers were still subject to the lash, 
He had never heard, that the discipline 
of the native corps had been injured by 
the change. In his opinion, flogging 
ought to be done away with; and he 
firmly believed, that if the men were to 
be flogged in public, instead as now, 
within the barrack-yard, the outcry 
against the practice would be so great, 
that within o2e month it would be abol- 
ished. 

Major Vivian regretted, that the hon. 
Member had thought it necessary to 
bring the subject before the House at 
this juncture, when it had been found 
necessary to increase the army, and when 
for the good of the service such topics 
ought to be as little agitated as possible. 
The army necessarily contained men of 
bad character, and it was not expedient 
that further limitations should be imposed 
upon commanding officers. Corporal 
punishment was never inflicted, but in 
cases of the greatest necessity, and when 
other means had been tried without avail. 
Sympathy was thrown away when lavished 
upon men who were destitute of the feel- 
ings and attributes that ought to be the 
boast of a soldier, because, as he had just 
said, corporal punishment was only in- 
ficted when other measures had been re- 
sorted to without effect, and for the sake 
of example. All commanding officers 
would be as anxious as the hon. Member, 
that flogging should not be resorted to, 
and so, indeed, would all other officers in 
the service ; but he could not understand 
the distinction the hon. Member wished 
to draw, relative to offences on the line of 
march, It was quite as essential, that 
examples should be made in cases of 
Mutiny and insubordination as in cases of 
theft. It had been proposed that the 

reach system of punishing offenders by 
sending them to the hulks should be 
adopted ; but how was that possible to be 
carried into effect when the army was out 
of the British dominions—in China, for 
example? With respect to what had 
been said about the Irish police, it should 





be remembered, that they were a very 
different body of men. They were-men 
whose characters recommended them to 
their situations. In the army, there was 
no test of character—a man was taken 
because he was five feet six inches high, 
and was a strong able man. Nothing 
would give him greater pleasure than to 
see the army raised to that pitch, that 
corporal punishment could be totally 
abolished, as being no longer necessary ; 
but looking to the class of men entering 
the army at present, it appeared to him 
essential, that no further limitations 
should be imposed upon commanding 
officers. No one could accuse command- 
ing officers of abusing their power. The 
hon. Member concluded by repeating his 
expressions of regret, that the motion 
should have been brought forward at this 
particular period, 

Captain Howard, having claimed the 
indulgence of the House for addressing it, 
said he had expected to hear the same 
arguments adduced in the present, that 
they had heard on former occasions, and 
that he should have met with similar 
appeals to the sympathies of the country ; 
but yet, where instances of individual 
hardship were considered, they should 
bear in mind that the legislation of that 
House had generally been conducted on 
more broad and comprehensive principles. 
He wished to quote the opinion of Sir J. 
Macintosh, who he knew was considered a 
high authority on both sides of the House. 
With regard to the discipline of an army, 
he says :-— 

“A prompt and active obedience to author- 
ity is the first principle that hold armies to- 
gether, and is more necessary in an army, than 
in any ‘other body of men. Without it, they 
pad speedily degenerate into a ferocious 
mob.”” 


One of the greatest and wisest men had 
concentrated into one sentence, the de- 
scription of an army, in saying, that :— 


“An armed and disciplined body may be 
dangerous to liberty, but an armed undisci- 
plined body was dangerous to society.” 


The hon. Member concluded by stating 
that in 1836, the opinion of the judges of 
the land was against the abolition of cor- 
poral punishment. 

Dr. Nicholl, from the position which he 
held in connection with the Government, 
and from the turn which the debate had 
taken, he hoped he might be permitted to 
offer a very few observations to the House. 
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He was perfectly convinced, in conformity 
with the opinions of the highest authori- 
ties, both military and civil, that it was 
not possible to maintain the discipline of 
the army uuless the power of inflicting 
corporal punishment were retained. At 
the same time, he thought it necessary 
and incumbent upon the authorities to 
restrict the exercise of that power to 
within the narrowest possible limits. He 
begged to state one or two facts in illus- 
tration of the extent to which the diminu- 
tion of this mode of punishment had, of 
late years, been carried. In 1831, the 
number of men imprisoned for military 
offences was 3,676; out of these, the 
number sentenced to corporal punishment 
was 1,462. In !838, the number of men 
imprisoned was 7,170; but of these the 
number sentenced to corpora! punishment 
was reduced to 850. This was sufficient 
to show, that the military authorities were 
determined, to the utmost of their power, 
to confine the punishment of flogging to 
within the narrowest limits. Since he had 
had the honour of holding the situation 
he now filled, there had not been one 
single instance, confirmed by her Majesty, 
in which the sentence of corporal punish- 
ment had been inflicted, nor had there 
been an instance in the whole of the year 
1841. In respect to the motion of the 
gallant Member for Wycombe, he only 
begged leave to remark, in confirmation 
of what had been said by other Members, 
that it appeared to him to be utterly im- 
possible to apply in time of war a rule 
different from that which obtained in time 
of peace. If the punishment were stig- 
matised in time of peace as brutalizing 
and demoralizing, he did not see how it 
could be taken up in time of war, when 
there was a demand for the active and 
zealous service of the soldier. When the 
gallant Member referred to the police of 
Ireland, he must have forgotten, that the 
men who composed that force were not 
only better paid, but were not subject 
to military law; and that they were not 
compelled to remain in the service, con- 
trary to their own will or wish. 

Colonel Rawdon said, he saw, that hon. 
Gentlemen were exceedingly hungry, and, 
therefore, he would not detain them long. 
He could not give a silent vote on this 
question. It might be supposed, that his 
political opinions would influence him upon 
this occasion, but he stood there as an inde- 
pendent representative of the people, and 
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hould vote according to his conscientious 

view of the subject. It was because he felt 
thatthis motion, if carried, would bedestruc. 
tive to the internal discipline of the army, 
and therefore prejudicial to the interests 
of the country, that he could not give his 
support to it; and it would not be manly 
conduct if he did not express that opinion, 
He did not think it a prudent thing to 
bring forward this question year after year, 
It should be remembered that a commis- 
sion was issued a few years back to inquire 
into this subject, and no man could read the 
speech which the right hon. Member for 
Coventry, who was then Secretary-at-War, 
made upon that occasion—no man could 
read the report of the commissioners with- 
out seeing that it was impossible to sub- 
stitute any other punishment. That com- 
mission was composed of four civilians and 
three military men, so that if there were 
any bias it must have been against the 
practice. But the report was unanimous, 
and it was to this effect: — 


“Tt was the opinion of almost every witness 
that the substitution of other punishments in 
the army on actual service is impracticable, 
and that, if it were practicable, it would be 
inadmissible for the benefit of the service,” 


Again : 


‘*It did not appear safe to abolish this pue 
nishment altogether, nor were any other pu- 
nishments suggested which promised better 
results.” 


He was sure that any opinion of the 
Duke of Wellington on the matter of dis- 
cipline would command the attention of 
the House. The Duke of Wellington was 
asked this question— 


“While your Grace commanded the army 
was it your wish, and did you endeavout, to 
diminish the frequency of corporal ‘punish 
ment as much as you could ?” 

Answer—* As much as possible. Fromthe 
time I entered the army it was the desire of 
every commanding officer I have ever seen, 
and who knew his duty, to diminish corporal 
punishment as much as possible ; and there is 
one remarkable circumstance which I beg the 
court never to lose sight of—that is that this 
punishment is always inflicted in public, and 
that, supposing the commanding-officer hadn0 
feeling with respect to it, he must know that 
many would feel it in a very extraordinary 
manner—officers and soldiers both—who are 
excessively annoyed at it. But it is inflicted 
as a matter of necessity ; and as it is doneit 
public there is a security that it will notbe 
carried to excess.” J 


The Duke of Wellington was also asked 
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if he knew of any means of doing away 
with this punishment, and he said, 


“JT have not an idea of any possible means. 
I have had the subject in consideration for six 
orseven years; I have turned it over in my 
mind in every possible way, and I candidly 
declare that I do not know of any means. An 
army without discipline would be no army at 
all; and I have not a notion how you are to 
go on without having a punishment which will 
make an impression upon the insubordinate.” 


You talk of imprisonment, but by im- 
prisonment you weaken yourself, for the 
men in prison cannot serve you. Besides, 
by imprisoning the bad man you throw 
additional duty on the good man, and 
thus punish him for the fault of another. It 
might not be difficult, perhaps, to show that 
insubordinaticn towards non-commissioned 
officers had increased as corporal punish- 
ment had beenrelaxed. He was president of 
acourt-martial inJanuary, 1840, by whicha 
soldier was sentenced to receive 150 lashes. 
By that proceeding he knew that the offi- 
cers of the court-martial incurred great 
odium, but what was the crime of the sol- 
dier? He had quarrelled with a comrade, 
and was afterwards seen deliberately to 
load his musket with ball. It was feared 
that he. meditated violence, and he was 
therefore put under arrest. The charge of 
his musket was drawn, and a ball found 
init. For that he was sentenced to be 
flogged, and he would aver that the officers 
did their duty in making an example of 
such a man. 

Captain Polhill declared, that during 
sixteen years’ service he had witnessed the 
beneficial effects of the commanding-officer 
having the powet to inflict corporal pu- 
nishment; and that he had known in- 
stances of the infliction of the punishment 
causing a reformation of the delinquent. 

Captain Bernal would only say, that he 
considered the whole argument to have 
been misunderstood and unanswered, 

The House divided on the question that 
the clause be read a second time—Ayes 
59; Noes 187 :— Majority 128. 


List of the Ayes. 


Aglionby, H. A, Butler, hon. Col. 
Archbold, R. Cobden, R. 

Barnard, E. G. Colborne, hn.W.N.R. 
Bodkin, J. J. Crawford, W. 8S. 
Bowring, Dr. Currie, R. 

Bridgaman, H. Dennistoun, J. 
Brotherton, J. Divett, I. 

Bryan, G. Duke, Sir J. 

Buller, C. Duncan, G, 
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Duncombe, T. 
Ellice, E. 

Fielden, J. 
Gibson, T. M. 
Gill, T. 

Gordon, Lord F. 
Granger, T. C. 
Grattan, H. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Humphery, Mr. Ald. 
Jardine, W. 
Johnston, A. 
Leader, J. T. 
Marsland, H. 
Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hn. E. M. L, 
O’Brien, C 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Brien, W.S. 
O'Connell, D. 
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O'Connell, M. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Philips, M. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Protheroe, E. 
Rice, E, R. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rundle, J. 
Russell, Lord E. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Strutt, E. 
Thornely, T. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, R. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
TELLERS, 
Bernal, Capt. 
Stanley, O. 


List of the Noks. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Ackers, J. 

Acton, Col. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Archdall, M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bagge, W. 

Bagot, hon. W. 
Baldwin, B. 
Baring, hon, W. B. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Beresford, Major 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Botfield, B. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buckley, E. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Campbell, A. 
Carnegie, hon. Capt. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Clements, Visct. 
Clements, H. J. 
Clerk, Sir G. 

Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cockburn, rt.hn.SirG, 
Codrington, C. W. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Cripps, W. 


Dalrymple, Capt. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Dundas, F. 

Egerton, Sir P. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Filmer, Sir R. 
Fitzroy, Capt. 
Forbes, W. 

Forester, hn. G.C.W. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, rt.hn,W.E. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, W. O 

Goring, C. 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J, 
Greenall, P. 

Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Hamilton, C. J. B. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hardinge, rt. hn.SirH. 
Hardy, J. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, hon. S. 

Hill, Sir R. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hogg, J. W. 

Hope, hon. C. 
Howard, hn, E.G. G. 





Customs Duties 


Plumridge, Capt. 
Polhill, F. 

Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Price, R. 

Pringle, A. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Reade, W. M. 
Richards, R. 
Roche, Sir D. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Round, C. G. 
Rushbrook, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerton, Visct. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Sutton, hon. H. M, 
Tennent. J. E 
Thompson, Mr. Ald. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trotter, J. 

Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Col. 
Vivian, hon. Major 
Vivian, hon. Capt. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Wall, C. D. 
Wilby, G. E. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Winnington, SirT. E, 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Col. 

Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wyndham, Col. C. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Young, J. 

Young, Sir W. 
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Howard, hon. H. 
Howick, Viscount 
Irton, S. 

James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnson, W. G. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE. 
Knight, H. G. 
Knight, F. W. 
Labouchere, rt. hn, Tf. 
Leicester, Earl of 
Lennox, J.ord A. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon, General 
Macaulay, rt. hn. T. B. 
Mackenzie, T. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Marsham, Visct. 
Master, T. W. C, 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Morgan, O. 
Murray, C. R. S. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Neville, R. 

Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, A. 8. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Paget, Col. 

Paget, Lord W. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, G. 

Patten, J. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. Fremantle, Sir T, 
Pigot, Sir R. Baring, H. 


Clause rejected. Bill passed. 


TELLERS. 


Customs Dutizs (West Inpran 
anv Nortu American Cotonigs).] 

House in committee. 

Mr. Gladstone moved, 

“‘ That, from and after a day or days to be 
named, the daties chargeable upon goods, 
wares, or merchandize, imported or brought 
into any of the British possessions in America 
or the Mauritius, under or by virtue of the 
following acts respectively, namely: Act 4, 
Geo. 3, c. 15, imposing certain duties on 
wines imported into the British possessions in 
America; Act 6 Geo. 3, c. 52, imposing cer« 
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tain duties on molasses, syrups, and Pimento, 
imported into the British possessions in Ame. 
rica; Act 14 Geo, 3, c. 88, imposing certain 
duties on spirits imported into Canada; Act 3 
and 4 Will. 4, c. 59, for regulating the trade 
of the British possessions abroad, shall cease 
and be repealed. 


Agreed to. 
The right hon, Gentleman next moved, 


“ That in lieu of the aforesaid duties, there 
shall be payable upon goods, wares, and mer. 
chandize not being the growth, production, or 
manufacture of the United Kingdom, or of any 
of the British possessions in America, or in any 
of the British possessions within the limits of 
the East India Company’s Charter, imported 
or brought into any of the British possessions 
in America or the Mauritius, by sea or inland 
carriage or navigation, the following duties; 
that is to say :— 

8. d, 

Wheat Flour, the barrel of 196 lbs. .. 0 

Fish, of foreign taking or curing, dried 
or salted, the cwt. .. ee 

Fish, of foreign taking or 
pickled, the barrel os 

Meat, salted or cured, the cwt. aa 

Butter, the cwt. oe 

Cheese, the ewt. 

Coffee, the cwt. 

Cocoa, the cwt. o6 

Molasses, the cwt. +e 

Sugar, unrefined, the cwt. .. ve 

Refined sugar, the produce of and re- 
fined in foreign countries, 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Tea, unless imported direct from China, 
or unless imported from the United 
Kingdom, or from any of the British 
Possessions, per Ib. ee oa 


o 


euring, 


Ow Wr © tw mp» 
coocoococooco 


Sprrits. 


Rum, per gallon . oe 
Other Spirits, per gallon ee 

Glass Manufactures 

Silk Manufactures bis per cent. ad valorem, 
Wine, whether bottled or not ) 
Cotton Manufactures 
Linen ditto 
Woollen ditto 
Leather ditto 
Paper _ ditto 
Hardware a 

Clocks and Watches ors 
Manufactured Tobacco by 


7 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Soap -& ee 

Corks, Cordage, and Oakum 

Oil, Blubber, Fins, and Skins, the produce of 
fish and creatures living in the sea, of foreign 
fishing, 15 per cent. ad vulurem. 





Articles not enumerated, except 
such as are comprised or re-44 per cent. ad 
ferred to in the subjoined( valorem. 
Table of Exemptions. 
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And if any of the goods herein- 

before proposed to becharged }  guoh goods 

with duty, except Sugar} no) only be 

and Tea, shall be imported charged with 
through the United Kingdom } s),;e¢-fourths 

(having been warehoused! of the duties 

therein, and being exported | }oreinbefore 

from the warehouse), or the proposed, 
duties thereon, if there paid, 

having been dr awn back. 

And there shall be payable a duty of 10 per 
cent. ad valorem upon sugars refined in bond 
in the United Kingdom, not being the produce 
of any of the British possessions in America, 
or of any of the British possessions within the 
limits of the East India Company’s Charter, 
imported or brought into any of the British 

essions in America or the Mauritius. 
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And if in any of the British possessions in 
America or the Mauritius any duty be charge- 
able by any colonial law upon any articles si- 
milar to the above, but being the growth, pro- | 
duce, or manufacture of the United Kingdom, | 
or of the British possessions in America, or of 
the British possessions within the limits of the | 
Rast India Company’s Charter, or the produce 
of the British fisheries, beyond the duty (il 
any) chargeable by such colonial law upon si- 
milar foreign articles,—the hereinbefore men- 
tioned imperial duty upon such foreign arti- 
cles shall be increased by such excess or 
amount (as the case may be) of the duties so 
chargeable by such colonial law upon similar 
British articles. 

And if in any of the British possessions in 
America or the Mauritius any duty be charge- 
able by any colonial Jaw upon tea imported 
direct from China, or imported from the United 
Kingdom, or any of the British possessions, 
beyond the duty (if any) chargeable by such 
colonial law upon tea not so imported,—The 
hereinbefore mentioned imperial duty upon tea 
not so imported shall be increased by such exe 
cess or amount (as the case may be) of the du- 
ties so chargeable by such colonial law upon 
tea imported direct from China, or imported 
from the United Kingdom, or from any of the 
British possessions. 


Mr. Labouchere on the first item of the 
resolution relative to wheat flour, being 
read, said, he believed the time had ar- 
tived for bringing forward the motion of 
which he had given notice. He deeply 
tegretted to find in a measure, the general 
Principles of which he entirely approved, 
and was prepared cordially to support, a 
Proposal so highly objectionable—so much 


at variance with the general purport of the | 


bill, and which he felt it his duty to resist 
by every means in his power. The pro- 
posal of Government was to alter the exist- 
ing law, which permitted the free importa- 
lion from the United States into Canada 





of @ great variety of articles, and to im- 
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pose a duty on some of the most im- 
portant of them. It was necessary for 
him to state what the present system was. 
By the present system, the articles of wheat 
flour and cured provisions were allowed 
to cross the border of the United States 
into Canada without paying any duty 
whatever, That principle was adopted by 
the House in 1831 on a full consideration 
of the question, when a bill was brought 
in by his late lamented Friend (Lord 
Sydenham), then Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade. Previous to that period 
a duty was chargeable on wheat flour 
brought to Canada from the United States 
of 5s. per barrel, and then also a duty on 
the importation of salted provisions. The 
late Lord Sydenham proposed to the 
House to remit those duties, and the 
House having agreed with him, the trade 
across the border, so far as the Imperial 
Parliament was concerned, was left entirely 
free. That noble Lord argued that no 
imperial interest was concerned, that no 
Lritish interest was maintained by inter- 
fering with the free entrance of these pro~ 
visions into Canada. That was the opin- 
ion he then expressed, and, not being 
contradicted, his measure was not opposed. 
He begged the attention of the committee 
to the very important grounds on which 
Lord Sydenham proposed his measure. 
The House would agree with him, that 
there was a very important principle con- 
nected with their decision on this question. 
He held it to be a sound general principle 
to abstain from all interference with the 
colonies in reference to subjects of this 
kind, unless some clear advantage—some 
distinct object—was stated for their inter- 
ference. That principle was recognised 
in the bill which they were now consider- 
ing, except in reference to the duty it went 
to impose on the importation of Ame- 
rican wheat into Canada. In every other 
respect it was a measure of relaxation, but 
on that point alone it was a measure of 
restriction. The same principle was stated 
by Lord Sydenham when he produced his 
measure to the House of Commons. He 
said that by taking off altogether the daty 
on flour, they would secure for their own 
shipping the freight of all the American 
flour that came down the river St. Law- 
rence, without the expense of its being 
warehoused as before. That was one 
reason. Lord Sydenham went on to say, 
“ that great advantage would accrue from 
the arrangement of allowing salted provi- 
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sions to be imported free of duty, that of 
getting rid of all the custom houses on the 
St. Lawrence, and opening that outlet to 
the productionsof the states bordering upon 
the Ohio.” Mr. Herries, who followed Lord 
Sydenham in that debate, although he 
objected to some parts of the plan then 
proposed, did not object to that part of it 
relating to Canada. So far as it appeared, 
then, the justice of the principle laid down 
by Lord Sydenham was universally al- 
lowed by the House. But they were now 
called on to retrace their steps—to go 
back and enforce those principles which 
were unanimously abrogated by the House 
in 1831. It behoved them to consider 
well the grounds on which they were asked 
todo this. There was no imperial interest 
—no interest of any kind half so strong 
as that which was stated by Lord Syden- 
ham—the retaining the St. Lawrence as 
the great outlet for the produce of Mi- 
chigan, Indiana, Ohio, of all those 
portions of America in the neighbour- 
hood of the great lakes. These states 
were rapidly increasing in prosperity, and 
every one would admit that the St. Law- 
rence was the natural outlet for the pro- 
ductions of these states. Independent 
of all other considerations, he thought 
the employment which such a traffic would 
give to our shipping was of infinitely 
greater importance than the paltry duty 
which was now proposed to be levied. 
The House ought to know the grounds on 
which they were called on to assent to 
this measure. He was happy to say that the 
discussion that had taken place the other 
night on this subject, and the admissions 
made by the right hon, Gentleman the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, had 
brought the question within very narrow 
limits. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that he did not propose the measure for 
the benefit of the English landowners, and 
as he disclaimed any such intention, he 
hoped that they would not hear the ques- 
tion argued as one having any connection 
with the system of corn-laws in this coun- 
try, or that the House was called on to 
make the change for the benefit of any 
class of persons in this country. He had 
asked the right hon, Gentleman whether 
he proposed the measure for the benefit of 
any class in Canada, remarking, if he had 
done so, that it would be much better to 
let the Canadian Legislature protect the 
interests of the people of Canada as 
they saw fit. The right hon. Gentleman 
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acknowledged the obvious justice of the 
observation, and said that he had not 
proposed the tax for the benefit of any 
Canadian interest. The right hon, Gen. 
tleman might say, that the Canadians 
complained of the high duty put by the 
United States on Canada flour, and that 
their remedy was to place a duty on Ame. 
rican flour. He would express no opinion 
on this point, beyond saying, that it ought 
to be left for the consideration of the 
Colonial Legislature. But this was not 
the question before the House. If an 
Canadian interest was affected by the 
present measure, it was obviously no 
ground for the interference of the Imperial 
Parliament. He was happy, however, to 
receive the admission of the right hon, 
Gentleman, that he had brought forward 
his measure with no such intention, He 
then asked the right hon. Gentleman for 
whose interest the measure had been 
brought forward ? But he had not received 
a very satisfactory answer from the right 
hon. Gentleman on this point. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, that it was founded 
on the inter-colonial principle. But Canada 
being a corn-exporting country, he told 
the right hon. Gentleman that he could 
not understand how a protecting duty on 
wheat imported into Canada from the 
United States could protect the produce 
of any other British colony. He had not 
been fortunate enough to receive any 
answer on this point, which rather sur 
prised him, when he considered the talent 
and ingenuity of the right hon. Gentle. 
man who introduced the measure. It was 
not merely the article of flour on which 
they proposed to place a duty, but Go- 
vernment proposed to apply the same 
principle to salted provisions. Under the 
plan of Lord Sydenham, which was now 
the law, salted provisions were imported 
into Canada from the United States free, 
as far as the Imperial Parliament was 
concerned. Government proposed to put 
a duty of 3s. per cwt. on salted provisions 
and cured meat. He protested against 
this, and hoped the committee would not 
give their consent unless strong reasons 
were advanced by Government in support 
of the proposal. In the resolutions which 
he had proposed last year, he had care- 
fully abstained from altering the law which 
at present existed on this subject—he left 
all these matters free, and he could only 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman had 
pursued a different course. He didnot 
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mean to contend that the present system 
did not afford a facility for the importation 
of Canadian flour into this country. He be- 
lieved and he rejoiced that it did; he be- 
lieved thatit often happened Canadian flour 
was sent to this country, and that the peo- 
le of Canada went to the United States for 
the four which they themselves consumed. 
When last this subject was discussed, he 
recollected the noble Lord the Secretary 
for the Colonies stating that the present 
system gave rise to a great deal of fraud 
in this respect. He said, that he believed 
United States flour was brought across the 
border, and that Canadian flour was sent 
to this country. He had made some in- 
quiries of parties who were possessed of 
very precise information on this point, 
and from all he could learn he believed 
that there was not much fear of that fraud 
being carried to any great extent. A 
barrel of flour sent from Canada to this 
country must have the brand of the mill 
at which it was ground, and as the mills 
for the grinding of wheat for exportation 
were very extensive establishments, there 
was very little fear of fraud taking place. 
But whether it did so or not, he trusted 
that this would not be used as an argu- 
ment for the proposal of Government. 
He believed, that the trade which had 
sprung up of late years, and was 
increasing between Canada and _ the 
United States, was likely to be of the 
greatest advantage to both countries. He 
begged the committee to recollect that 
this American flour was paid for wholly 
in British manufactures. It was stated, in 
the course of the debates on this subject, 
by one of the hon. Members for Sheffield, 
that at a period of great distress in that 
town, the distress was materially alleviated 
by the circumstance of there being a 
considerable importation of flour into Ca- 
nada from the United States, which was 
paid for by Sheffield ware. He begged 
the attention of hon. Gentleman to this 
part of the subject. He had heard the 
tight hon. Baronet at the head of af- 
fairs state his extreme anxiety, if by any 
fait means he could do so, to frame the 
Com-law in such a way as to obviate the 
disadvantage under which the United 
States laboured in respect to the corn 
trade with this country as compared with 
other countries—those on the Baltic, for 
instance, The right hon. Baronet ad- 
mitted, that as the United States were 

\ter customers, so it would be desirable 
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to take the corn which our necessities 
might compel us to import as much as 
possible from that country. Now, he did 
not ask the Government to grant any 
facilities which did not already exist for 
carrying on acorn trade with America. He 
did but call upon them not to put a stop to 
a channel of trade which was open at the 
present moment. The present system, he 
admitted, did in some degree—he regretted 
it was not toa greater extent—compensate 
America for the disadvantages under which 
she now laboured, with reference to her 
corn-trade with this country. He did 
not think it necessary to trouble the com- 
mittee with any further observations. The 
right hon. Gentleman had truly said, that 
in legislating with respect to these matters 
of trade, it was extremely difficult to avoid 
falling into errors; but the right hon. 
Gentleman also said, that whenever a case 
could be made out to his satisfaction{in 
which an error had inadvertently been 
committed, he would be perfectly ready 
to alter it, without suffering himself to be 
induced, by any fancied necessity for ad- 
hering to consistency of conduct, into a 
perseverance in a cause which he be- 
lieved, on reflection, to be at variance 
with the general interests of the commerce 
of the country. He really hoped, unless 
they should hear, in the course of the 
present debates, some stronger arguments 
than he had yet heard, or than he expected 
to hear, that the committee would refuse 
its sanction to a proposal which appeared 
to him to be no less detrimental to British 
trade than it was opposed to every sound 
principle of commercial legislation. He 
proposed, therefore, after the words 
‘‘ wheat flour,” to add the words “ except 
in Canada.” If that should be carried, 
he would pursue a similar course with 
regard to salted provisions. 

Mr. Gladstone perfectly concurred with 
the right hon. Gentleman as to the inex- 
pediency of interfering in any subject 
belonging to colonial legislation by dis- 
cussion in that House. At the same time, 
when such things did occur, the best way 
of obviating any inconvenience was to ap- 
proach the subject in the manner in which 
the right hon. Gentleman had approached 
it. He concurred in all the general prin- 
ciples laid down by the right hon. Gentle- 
man with respect to the expediency of 
giving every fair encouragement to the 
trade with the United States. The right 
hon. Gentleman had thought fit to com- 
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pliment him on his talent and ingenuity. 
He feared, however, that he must decline 
the compliment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, for it appeared that he had failed to 
convey an accurate idea of his measure to 
the mind of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he was sure this could only be 
owing to want of clearness on his part. 
The right hon, Gentleman said, there were 
two reasons why flour should be exempted 
from duty on entering Canada from the 
United States, one of which was in order 
to destroy the custom-houses on the fron- 
tier. Now, he (Mr, Gladstone) did not 
exactly see how the right bon. Gentleman 
would succeed in effecting that object by 
his present amendment ; because, in order 
to be enabled to abolish the custom- 
houses, he must exempt all other articles 
that cross the frontier from duty as well as 
flour. [Mr, Labouchere: On what other 
articles is the imperial duty levied.] On 
every article, with the exception of flour 
and salt meat. If butter crossed the fron- 
tier, it would be subject to duty. There- 
fore, it appeared to him, that the right hon, 
Gentleman must have been directing his 
observations to a subject of infinitely 
greater importance — namely, that of 
making the St. Lawrence the great 
outlet of the north-western States of the 
American Union. He perfectly agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman in his views 
on that subject, but he feared the time 
was hardly come when they could enter 
upon the discussion of that subject, with 
its entire scope in view. He did not think 
that such a question could be fully enter- 
tained till the works on the St. Lawrence 


were completed, As far as he could form | 


an opinion, when these works should be 
complete, it might be well worthy of con- 
sideration whether to establish for the Ca- 


nadians a system of freedom of trade, with | 
respect to imports of produce from the {[ 
Union, exempting them from our colo- | 
If they said, “ We wish | 


nial system. 
to abandon these privileges, which you 


have secured to us by your laws, in order | 


that we may at the same time liberate 
ourselves from your artificial restrictions,” 
he could understand that as a perfectly 
fair proposition ; but he could not under- 
stand on what ground they could prefer a 


claim to all the benefits of our colonial | 


system,while they should seek to be relieved 
from its limitations and restrictions. This 
was not, as the right bon. Gentleman 
seemed to suppose, a question of the 
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transmission of American produce dowa 
the St. Lawrence. The right hon. Gentle. 
man was aware that there were provisions 
already which allowed American goods to 
pass down the St. Lawrence without pay. 
ment of duty. [Mr. Labouchere: By ware- 
housing them.}] Not by warehousing ex. 
actly, but by bonds: he did not, however, 
think it worth while to discuss the point, for, 
until they had the St. Lawrence in a condi- 
tion to compete with the rival channel of 
transmission by the United States, the time 
was not come for the consideration of that 
question. He came now to the reasons upon 
which the present proposition had been 
recommended to the House. On a former 
evening, in answer to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he had said, without any scruple, 
that the object of this proposition was not 
merely to remove an anomalous exemption, 
On that occasion he asserted, that no such 
object as the protection of Canadian in- 
terests or British interests entered into 
the project. The right hon. Gentleman 
would see, that it must be so; the propo- 
sition spoke for itself. If, while they laid 
a duty of 2s.a barrel on American flour, 
so as to check its importation into our other 
colonies, they allowed, at the same time, 
the Americans to carry their flour across 
their rivers or lakes into Canada, and then 
allowed the Canadian merchant to send it 
to our colonies as Canadian flour, it must 
be evident that the duty would be so 
much bonus to him, and so much tax 
upon the consumers of those colonies, 
Parliament could not entertain such a 
project. The right hon. Gentleman had 
asked whose interests this duty was de- 
signed to benefit, and in doing s0 ap- 
peared to confine his views to the pro- 
ducing class in the respective colonies 
alone. It was not designed to defend any 
class of producers, but a class of consumers, 
Mr. Labouchere : Whom?] Those of the 
colonies which were importers and not €x- 
porters of flour. The principle of the 
colonial laws, and a very just system he 
held it to be, was, that where preferences 
were given to articles of colonial growth, 
the producing colonies should not be 
| permitted to create a fictitious export 
trade, and so gain artificial profits a 
the expense of other colonies by sub 
stituting foreign produce for their ow, 
This was the case with the tropical produc- 
tions of sugar and rum. The right hon 
Gentleman himself applied a very stringent 
rule of this kind with regard to rum; inthe 
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act of last year. Canada was in thecondition 
of an exporting colony. He did not mean 
to say exclusively exporting, because there 
were few countries that did not sometimes 
import. Therefore, the duty now proposed 
was no tax on the consumers of Canada ; 
the consumers in that colony being sup- 
plied by their own produce. ‘The question 
was this. ‘There were other colonies habi- 
tually importing countries— Newfound- 
land for instance, and the West Indies. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite would be the 
first to blame him if he pursued an oppo- 
site course ; and would, he conceived, ac- 
cording to their own principles, contend 
that he taxed these colonies in order to 
give a preference to British flour. The 
system which at present existed was a 
system of give and take. The question 
now was whether, by giving the exporting 
colony which claimed the benefit of differ- 
ential duty in other colonies, a power of 
free importation for itself, they would ena- 
ble the merchants of that exporting colony 
in effect to lay a tax on foreign produce on 
‘its way to an importing colony. He would 
suppose that Newfoundland required for its 
consumption 50,000 barrels of flour per 
annum. He would suppose the law which 
he now proposed to carry to be in exist- 
ence. Here were the United States on 
one side of the St, Lawrence able to send 
their flour into that colony; there was 
Canada on the other side, not having (let 
it be supposed, for argument’s sake,) any 
produce of her own to export, because she 
consumes it, but having the power to carry 
these 50,000 barrels of flour over the St. 
Lawrence, and to re-export them free of 
duty to Newfoundland : the effect of this 
operation would clearly be to tax the New- 
foundland consumer for the benefit of the 
merchant in Canada. Was not that the 
fact? [Mr. Labouchere was understood to 
intimate his dissent.] He was surprised that 
any doubt could exist on the subject. The 
importer would get additional profit. He 
did not maintain that the people of New- 
foundland would be able to get their flour 
cheaper by importing it direct from the 
United States; in that case the revenue 
would obtain that, which would tend to 
diminish taxation. If the people of 
Canada were to say, we do not want your 
differential duty, but, on the contrary, had 
rather be on a footing with the rest of the 
world in the colonial markets; we wish to 
become the outlet of those vast corn-grow- 
1g states, and therefore claim to be re- 
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lieved from these artificial disadvantages, 
that would be a fair question to entertain ; 
but the case was otherwise. The plan of 
the right hon. Gentleman would tend to 
create an artificial export trade, or neither 
more nor less than this—to lay a transit 
duty on American produce to the colonies, 
a duty imposed only on importing colonies, 
and not on those which exported. These 
were the grounds on which he opposed 
the amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. These were what he called inter- 
colonial-principles ; he meant principles of 
equality and impartiality in the commercial 
relations established by Parliament be- 
tween colony and colony. He hoped it 
was a question on which they might com- 
pare opinions, or agree to differ, without 
any party feeling; for on the general ob- 
jects in view perfect concurrence prevailed. 
Under these circumstances hewas perfectly 
willing to leave the question in the hands 
of the committee. 

Mr. Roebuck wished to know why a 
duty of 2s.on a barrel of American flour 
should be imposed on its importation into 
Canada? Did the right hon. Baronet ap- 
prehend that, under the name of Canadian 
flour imported into England, there might 
be imported American flour, and that for 
the purpose of keeping that out, he would 
put upon it a duty that should render it 
difficult to bring it into Canada? He had 
fancied that might be the object of the 
right hon, Baronet; but “ No,” said the 
right hon. Baronet, “ I have no such ob- 
ject in view.” The truth was, the right 
hon. Baronet did not know what the real 
object of imposing such a duty at all was. 
The right hon. Baronet had been used as 
an instrument, not knowing what he was 
about; for he put perfect faith in what 
the right hon. Baronet had stated, and he 
believed that no advantage was attempted 
to be attained for anybody in England. 
He gave the right hon. Baronet credit for 
his statement, but at the same time he 
was bound to say that the only rational 
ground he could give for this proposed 
impost, arose from that sectional spirit— 
that desire to promote a fancied interest 
which parties thought they had, in main- 
taining a monopoly in the growth of corn 
—-self-interest was always intelligible. 
The dread of leaving foreign corn un- 
touched by any impost was the besetting 
sin of the landlords of England. To fa- 
vour that feeling, therefore, and to smooth 
the difficulties that lay in the way of the 
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right hon. Baronet, difficulties which he 
deeply appreciated, and which he was 
glad to see the right hon. Baronet had 
the courage to face—but nevertheless, in 
order to smooth away those difficulties, 
and hold out something to the agricultu- 
ral classes who were raving behind him, 
there was this put forward as a sop— 
“Don’t you see, that by this impost we 
are about to render it impossible that 
there should be any importation of Ame- 
rican flour?” He could not close his re- 
marks without touching upon one great 
point which the House ought to bear in 
mind, namely, whether the British Legis- 
lature was now in a condition to impose a 
duty for the benefit of the landlords of 
England upon the importation of corn 
from America into Canada? This was a 
point he would speak upon by and by: at 
present he would proceed to explicate, if 
he could, the ratiocination of the right 
hon. Baronet. The right hon. Gentleman 
said—‘‘ I do not intend to attempt to fa- 
vour or benefit any interest in England ; 
neither do I[ intend to benefit any interest 
in Canada. I do not intend to benefit the 
producers; my object is to benefit the 
consumers,” Now he would ask, was it 
the consumers in Canada? The benefit to 
the consumers in Canada he took to be 
cheap corn; but you do not cheapen it 
by putting a duty of two or three shillings 
a barrel upon it. Therefore it could not 
be the consumers in Canada who were to 
be benefitted. “No,” said the right hon. 
Gentleman, “but it is the consumers in 
Newfoundland.” Now he (Mr. Roebuck) 
wished to know how the consumer in New- 
foundland was to have his corn cheaper 
by having an impost of two shillings a 
barrel upon it? The right hon. Gentleman 
shook his head. He knew there were 
certain catch words, a sort of phraseology 
used to explain this: the phrase was 
“differential duties.” He had always 
found that half-bred physicians, half-bred 
philosophers, and half-bred theologians, 
sought shelter under the use of technical 
phraseology; but those who thoroughly 
understood the subject they were talking 
about, always used the language of plain 
common sense: and he would recommend 
the right hon. Baronet never, when speak- 
ing on this subject, to use the words 
‘‘ differential duties.” But the question 
he wished to have solved was this, how 
the imposition of 2s. a barrel upon Ame- 
rican flour by way of duty could lower its 
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price to anybody? He did not understand 
how, by possibility, that could be. How 
could the Canadians, after paying a duty 
of 2s., import American flour into New. 
foundland cheaper than it could be im- 
ported from America itself? Would any- 
body give 2s. more a barrel for flour be- 
cause it came from Canada, and not from 
America? Not a bit. American corp 
was better than Canadian corn, as he 
knew from experience, and would find its 
way to Newfoundland without a 2s. im- 
post. How the right hon. Baronet could 
make it out, he could not understand, 
The fact was, the right hon. Baronet was 
in a mess; he wanted to make out a case, 
but he was unable to do so—he talked 
round about the subject, and about and 
about it, but he never explained it. The 
real question, then, was this—was the 
House prepared—the Government itself 
having declared that it had no object 
in view as respected this country, and 
as respected Canada—upon the explana- 
tion which had been given by the right 
hon. Baronet, to put a duty upon foreign 
corn imported into Canada, and that for 
the benefit of the consumers in New- 
foundland? Were they to interfere with 
the great principles of colonial self-go- 
vernment, for the purpose laid down by 
the right hon. Baronet? He had always 
believed, that the rule laid down since the 
disastrous war with America, which led to 
American independence, was not to inter- 
fere with the legislation of our colonies, 
except as far as regarded matters of trade, 
The right hon. Baronet had admitted, that 
he did not intend this tax for the benefit 
of the merchants of England, or of Canada, 
nor for the benefit of the producers or the 
consumers in Canada, but that he intended 
it for the benefit of the consumers in New- 
foundland. The argument was reduced to 
that single item. It was for the benefit of 
the consumers in Newfoundland. [Lord 
Stanley: And for others.] Where were 
they? [Lord Stanley: In the West- 
Indies.] Were they to receive flour 
cheaper because a duty of 2s. a barrel 
was put upon it. He wished the right 
hon. Baronet, or the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or the noble Secretary for the 
Colonies, or any political economist on the 
Ministerial benches to explain how, by the 
imposition of a duty of 2s. upon a barrel of 
American flour, they would cheapen the 
article in our colonial market, That was 
the question in issue. He wanted to know 
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how that could be. The right hon, Ba- 
tonet had taken some time to explain 
it; and he had said, the tax was im- 
posed upon an inter-colonial principle. 
And when he was asked what that prin- 
ciple was, the answer was — the im- 
posing a duty of 2s. upon every barrel 
of our imported into Canada, and that 
for the benefit of the consumers in New- 
foundland. And it was upon this prin- 
ciple, that a great country like England 
was about to legislate. They had broken 
up the original constitution of the Ca- 
nadas—-they had made one Legislature 
out of the two estates—they had crowded 
Frenchmen into the hall of Englishmen ; 
and had bound them up into one body; 
and they then interfered as much as they 
could with everything connected with the 
interests of that people ; and were now 
about to repeat an act similar to that 
which finally dissevered the United States 
from Great Britain, and in perfect contra- 
vention of the statute which was passed 
prior to that event, and with the express 
view to ward it off. What was it that 
commenced the riots at Boston? It was 
the imposition of a tax upon tea. And 


they were now about to impose a duty 


upon corn. Why, might they not sup- 
pose that there might be some demagogue 
in Canada who might point out to the 
people of that country that this imposi- 
tion was an infringement of the statute of 
George 3rd, which declared the wisdom 
of not again interfering with colonial af- 
fairs? Why, might not some leader rise 
up, and say to the Canadian people, point- 
ing to the United States, “ Look! there is 
a free country; there is no metropolis to 
interfere with the productions of your in- 
dustry, or the freedom of your commerce.” 
Why might he not compare Upper Ca- 
nada with New York, or with Michigan, 
orwith Wisconsin, where there were rising 
up, from day to day, city after city, and 
metropolis after metropolis, and where 
railroads were extending thousands of 
miles in length beyond any known in 
England ; why might not such an indivi- 
dual contrast the condition of those states 
with that of Canada, which was now un- 
able to rise and exert her innate energies, 
because of the weight that was pressing 
upon her? Were they, the British Par- 
liament, prepared to impose upon Canada 
this tax, and thus risk the separation of 
that colony from the mother country, by 
this interference with colonial arrange- 
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ments? Was it to be said, that there 
should be no colonial legislation? The 
right hon. Baronet had said, that there 
was no great chance of the importation of 
much corn or flour from America into 
Canada because of the natural impedi- 
ments of the river St. Lawrence. This 
only showed how ignorant gentlemen often 
were upon matters that most intimately 
concerned the interests of the British de- 
pendencies, The importation from America 
into Canada was easy beyond almost any 
conception. It did not depend upon 
impediments on the river St. Lawrence 
coming from America to Canada, for the 
tide ran down so rapidly and smoothly 
that corn floated to Montreal, as he had 
often seen it do, in twelve hours, as if it 
were wafted by the spirit of that mighty 
stream. And yet the right hon. Baronet 
had spoken on the subject with that au- 
thority which office inspired, but not with 
that knowledge which office required, be- 
cause, on the river St. Lawrence, from 
America to Canada there were none. Let 
the world live a thousand years, and they 
would not have the means of importation 
from America to Canada more easy than 
they had now. Why, then, did they pro- 
pose this tax? It was that mischievous 
spirit which besets them. They did not 
know how to govern the countries they 
possessed, but by showing a petty love of 
authority by this mischievous interposition. 
Why not let the people govern themselves ? 
The House did not know even the common 
geography of the country. They did not 
know the common arithmetic of the coun- 
try. The commercial people of this coun- 
try would tell you, that if you put a duty 
of 2s. upon a barrel of flour, you would 
raise the price. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s knowledge of political economy 
declared, that the way to reduce the price 
was to impose a duty. The commercial 
knowledge, political economy, and the 
geographical knowledge of the right hon. 
Baronet were upon a par. The right hon, 
Gentleman shook his head. Then not 
only he, but almost all the Gentlemen on 
his side of the House, were most unfortu- 
nate, for they could not understand him. 
He would now say a few words upon the 
law of the case. The proposition he laid 
down was this—first, that good policy 
would teach you not to interfere with the 
internal regulations of your colonies, with- 
out some special ground being laid that it 
would be for the benetit of the whole com- 
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munity of the colony. His next proposi- 
tion was, that the mode in which that 
benefit was to be derived was especially 
pointed out by the Declaratory Act of 
Great Britain, and that you should not 
say, that you would interfere with its trade 
for this, that, or the other purpose; not 
for the purposes of the revenue of the 
colony, nor for the purposes of the revenue 
of Great Britain. The only case in which 
Great Britain might interfere with its 
trade at all was where they could point 
specifically and broadly to their being 
beneficial to the great leading interests of 
this mighty empire. Now, he would ask, 
what interest was to be promoted by this 
proposition? The right hon. Gentleman 
had put the agricultural interest out of the 
question, because he had said it wasnot his 
object to promote that interest by this tax. 
The mercantile interest he did not wish 
to benefit at all, All whom he appeared 
to wish to favour were certain fish curers 
at Newfoundland. The tax was not for 
the regulation of trade, or to balance 
trade, nor to promote the shipping or 
carrying trade, but it was to benefit the 
consumers of corn. He would pin the 


right hon. Baronet to that proposition. 


Now the onus was upon the right hon. 
Baronet to show how by the imposition of 
a duty of 2s. a barrel corn could be made 
cheaper to the consumer. The rule was 
this: in 1778, just before England was 
forced to acknowledge the independence 
of the United States, an attempt was made 
to conciliate the angry state of the mind 
of the American people by a declaratory 
act which he would read to the House. 
The hon. and learned Member here read 
the Act of George the 3rd, as follows— 


“Whereas taxation by the Parliament of 
Great Britain, for the purpose of raising a re- 
venue in his Majesty’s colonies, provinces, 
and plantations in North America, has been 
found by experience to occasion great uneasi- 
ness and disorders among his Majesty’s faith- 
ful subjects, who may, nevertheless be dis- 
posed to acknowledge the justice of contri- 
buting to the common defence of the empire, 
provided such contribution should be raised 
under the authority of the general court or 
general assembly of each respective colony, 
province, or plantation; and whereas, in order 
as well to remove the said uneasiness, and to 
quiet the minds of his Majesty’s subjects who 
way be disposed to return to their allegiance, 
as to restore the peace and welfare of all his 
Majesty's dominions, it is expedient to declare 
that the King and Parliament of Great Britain 
will not impose any duty, tax, or assessment, 
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for the purpose of raising a revenue in any of 
the colonies, provinces, or plantations ; may it 
please your Majesty that it may be declared 
and enacted ; and itis hereby declared and en- 
acted, by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the au- 
thority of the same, that from and after the 
passing of this act, the King and Parliament 
of Great Britair. will not impose any duty, tax, 
or assessment whatever, payable in any of his 
Majesty’s colonies, provinces, or plantations 
in North America or the West Indies, except 
only such duties as it may be expedient to im. 
pose for the regulation of commerce ; the net 
produce of such duties to be always paid and 
applied to and for the use of the colony, pro- 
vince or plantation, in which the same shall be 
respectively levied, in such manner as other 
duties collected by the authority of the re. 
spective general courts or general assemblies 
of such colonies, provinces, or plantations, are 
ordinarily paid and applied.” 

With that act before the House, the 
onus lay upon those who were about to 
impose a tax upon the colony of Canada 
to show that it was for the regulation of 
commerce, and for the general benefit of 
the whole United Kingdom. It was not 
enough to show that it might by possibility 
put 2id. or 23d. into somebody's pocket, 
but it must be shown that it would pro- 
duce a benefit to the community at large. 
And now he would put it to the right hon, 
Baronet how he could show that the com- 
merce of England, the carrying trade of 
England, the internal trade of Canada, or 
the general interests of commerce of Great 
Britain, not excepting the agricultural in- 
terest in this country, which it was said 
was not to be benefitted by this matter—he 
would ask the right hon, Baronet to show 
to the House and to the country at large 
how this general benefit was to be obtained 
by raising to the consumer the price of 
flour, by putting on a duty of 2s. a 
barrel. 

Lord Stanley thought the hon. and 
learned Gentleman might have convinced 
himself, that at least the proposition he 
had been discussing was not peculiarl 
intended for the benefit of the agricultura 
interest, if he had only observed the kind 
of attendance of hon. Members on the 
Ministerial side of the House, The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had charged his 
right hon. Friend, with an ignorance of 
the geography of Canada, an ignorance of 
political economy, and an ignorance of 
the commercial bearing of the tax now 
under discussion, He did not think, that 
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his right hon. Friend stood in need of any 
defence against these charges of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, or that he need 
in any way fear, upon any one or all of 
those subjects, to come in competition 
with the hon. and learned Member. But 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had most 
elaborately, through the course of his 
speech, misrepresented both the proposi- 
tions laid down by his right hon. Friend. 
In the first place, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman quoted the Declaratory Act, 
which imposed restrictions upon the Par- 
liament of Great Britain of imposing a tax 
upon the colonies for the regulation of 
trade, such tax to be applied for the bene- 
fit of the colony; and then contended, 
that the British Parliament had no right 
to impose any tax upon any of the colonies 
which was not to be universally beneficial, 
that was for the benefit of the general 
interest, excluding the agricultural. [Mr. 
Roebuck: I said, “not excluding. ”] 
Well, not excluding the agricultural inter- 
est, The hon. and learned Gentleman 
accused his right hon. Friend (Sir R. Peel) 
of not having known, that the river St. 
Lawrence furnished an easy communica- 
tion between the United States and 
Canada. His right hon. Friend never 
made a representation that could have 
convicted bim of an ignorance so gross, 
No person in England could be so igno- 
rant. What his right hon. Friend did 
say was this—and he said it in answer to 
the right hon. Member for Taunton (Mr. 
Labouchere) who had reminded the House 
that the whole of this trade was paid for 
in British goods, and, therefore, it ought 
to be maintained for the encouragement of 
British manufactures —what his right hon. 
Friend said, in reply, was :— 


“T fear you have taken too sanguine a view 
of the case, and have not considered the diffi- 
culty of carrying goods up the St. Lawrence. 
The difficulty of the transit from Canada up 
to America, by the river St. Lawrence, is so 
great, that I am afraid you will not get a 
trade to an extent which will pay for the 
transport of corn brought down the St. Law- 
tence from the western states of America.” 


That was the answer of his right hon. 
Friend ; but that argument had been quite | 


misrepresented by the hon. and learned 
Member. The other argument of his right 
hon. Friend was equally misunderstood by 
the hon, and learned Member for Bath— 
he meant, the argument as to the benefit 
to be derived by the people of Newfound- 
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land from the imposition of the proposed 
tax. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said :— 

“TI cannot understand how the imposition 
of 2s, duty upon a barrel of flour, can make 
flour cheaper to the consumer instead of 
dearer.” 

Now, his right hon. Friend never con- 
tended, that corn or flour in Newfound- 
land would be received cheaper from 
Canada, with a duty of 2s., than it would 
from the United States ; but what his 
right hon, Friend contended was this— 
that whereas Canada possessed in the 
first instance the opportunity, right, and 
privilege, of importing into any colony be- 
longing to the British empire, corn or 
flour, subject to a lower duty than what 
was received on the same articles imported 
from other quarters of the globe, the result 
of importing flour from the United States 
into Canada free of duty would be not to 
relieve the consumer of any colony to 
which Canada might carry it—say to 
Newfoundland—from the payment of any 
additional price which the duty imposed 
upon the importation of flour or wheat 
directly from the United States into that 
colony—say Newfoundland — would oc- 
casion; but the benefit of that additional 
price would go into the pockets of the 
merchants of Canada, Take, for instance, 
the case of 2,000 barrels of flour imported 
from the United States directly into New- 
foundland, at a duty of 2s. The duty of 
2s. would go to the revenue of the colony 
of Newfoundland. Now, suppose no 
such duty was imposed upon flour im- 
ported into Newfoundland from Canada, 
what would be the result? The price of 
flour in Newfoundland would be regulated 
by the price which the merchants of the 
United States would accept, after having 
paid the 2s. duty. The result, then would 
be, that the Canadian merchant would 
receive the same price for his flour as the 
merchant of the United States had re- 
ceived, although he would not have paid 
the 2s, duty. This would hold out a bonus 
for the Canadian merchant to obtain 
American flour to take to Newfoundland : 
and in proportion as the quantity so im- 
ported into Newfoundland by Canada was 


|obtained from the United States, would 


be the diminution of importation from the 
United States direct to Newfoundland. 
And as, furthermore, flour imported from 
the United States to Newfoundland paid 
a duty, whilst flour from Canada to New 
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foundland did not pay a duty, and as the 
price of the Canadian imported flour, free 
of duty, was regulated by the United 
States imported flour paying a duty—the 
result would be, that the revenue of the 
colony of Newfoundland would lose 2s. 
upon every barrel of flour imported from 
Canada, which had been obtained from 
the United States by Canadian merchants, 
and the benefit and profit to the exact 
same amount would go into the pockets of 
those same Canadian merchants. To 
rectify this evil, to benefit not so much 
the consumer in Newfoundland as the 
revenue of that colony, it was proposed to 
impose a duty of 2s. a-barrel upon all 
flour transported from the United States 
into Canada. He rose merely for the 
purpose of explaining the points on which 
the hon. and Jearned Gentleman had mis- 
understood his right hon. Friend. The 
proposition was brought forward as one of 
justice and equity between different colo- 
nies. He agreed with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that no interest in Canada— 
no interest in this country—no agricultural 
question connected with the importation 
of corn into England had anything to do 
with this question, It was merely a ques- 
tion of inter-colonial policy; and to his 
mind, was ove of very small and very in- 
significant importance, and one which was 
not at all calculated to raise in Canada 
those hostile feelings which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to anticipate. 
It was merely a question of regulation of 
duties between two colonies, the interests 
of both of which the British Legislature 
was equally bound to protect. It was not 
a question of class-interest ; it was for the 
purpose of putting two colonies, one an 
exporting and the other a consuming 
colony, upon an equal footing. 

Mr. Roebuck: Did the noble Lord 
mean to tax Canada for the benefit of the 
people of Newfoundland ? 

Lord Stanley: The object was not to 
tax Newfoundland for the benefit of 
Canada. 

The Committee divided on Mr. Labou- 
chere’s motion:—Ayes 54; Noes 63: 
Majority 9. 

List of the Ayes. 


Aglionby, H. A. Borthwick, P. 
Ainsworth, P. Bowring, Dr. 
Aldam, W. Brotherton, J. 
Bannerman, A. Browne, R. D. 
Barnard, E.G. Browne, hon. W. 
Blewitt, R. J. Busfeild, W, 
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Chapman, B, 
Cobden, R. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Dundas, D. 
Escott, B. 
Fielden, J. 
Gibson, T, M. 
Hay, Sir A. L. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Holdsworth, J. 
Howard, hon. H. 
Howick, Visct. 
James, W. 
Labouchere, rt. hn.H. 
Marsland, H. 
Morris, D. 
Norreys, Sir D, J. 
O'Brien, J. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
Pechell, Captain 
Philips, M. 
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Pinney, W. 
Plumridge, Capt, 
Rice, E. R. 
Russell, Lord J, 
Smith, B. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Thornely, T. 
Tufnell, H. 
Tuite, H. M. 
Villiers, hon. C, 
Vivian, hon. Major 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, R. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 

Wood, C. 
Wrightson, W. B. 


TELLERS. 
Roebuck, J. A, 
Buller, C. 


List of the Nors. 


Acland, T. D. 

Acton, Col. 

Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Bagge, W. 

Bernard, Visct. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Botfield, B. 
Campbell, A. 

Clerk, Sir G. 

Coote, Sir C. H. 
Corry, rt. hon, H. 
Cripps, W. 

Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, I’. H. 
Douglas, Sir II. 
Fitzroy, Capt. 
Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, rt. hn.W.E. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Greenall, P. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge,rt.bn. SirH. 
Hardy, J. 

Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hinde, J. H. 

Hope, hon. C. 


Jermyn, Earl 
Johnson, W. G. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Kirk, P. 
Knatchbull, right hon. 
Sir E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Palmer, G. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 
Reade, W. M. 
Round, C. G. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, C. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 
Sutton, bon. H. M. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Trench, Sir F. W, 
Trotter, J. 
Vere, Sir C, B. 


TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Young, J. 


Resolution again put, 

Lord J. Russell said, he was not about 
to address the committee on the question 
as to the duties to be imposed upon fish, 
salted or cured, otherwise than to say the 
present proposition was a continuance of 
the same kind of legislation as that which 
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had been carried just now by so small a 
majority. He wished the committee, 
however, to consider what was the existing 
state of things. The right hon. the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade found a 
law in force for eleven years, by which 
corn, flour, and provisions of different 
kinds had been introduced into Canada 
from other countries duty free—he found 
also that under that state of things great 
benefit had been derived—that trade be- 
tween the United States and Canada was 
increasing—he found that on some occa- 
sions the distress which had prevailed 
among the manufacturers of this country 
had been relieved by the demand by 
Canada for goods the produce of Sheffield 
and other manufacturing towns, in order 
to pay in goods for the provisions received 
from the United States. In the midst of 
this state of things the right hon. Gentle- 
man, while no single practical evil arose 
from this system, without being able to 
state to the committee that any single 
particular mischief had arisen from this 
law, which had existed and been acted 
upon for eleven years, came down with his 
abstract principle and said, 


“Because the {revenue of Newfoundland is 
injured, I will interpose with my legislation 
and interrupt that which has been good, 
wholesome, and useful to commerce, and put 
an end to all the advantages which have 
accrued,” 

He never in his life had heard so wanton 
and unnecessary a proposition. If the 
right hon, Gentleman had stated that this 
measure was for the benefit ofa great Eng- 
lish interest, or that it was requisite for the 
protection of that interest which already 
had the Corn-laws, or that it was neces- 
sary for the protection of some imperial 
interest, then though he must have said 
that the principle was erroneous and 
the legislation vicious, still he could state 
that great interests were concerned, and a 
great matter obtained ; but this proposi- 
tion was admitted not even to be for the 
benefit of the consumer, and was only for 
the sake of a distinction in which Canada 
and some West India islands were con- 
cerned, What was the case which had 
been made out by the right hon. Gentle- 
man? Why, that the Canadian merchant 
being able to send his goods to Newfound- 
land and other colonies duty free, had an 
advantage over the foreign or American 
merchant, inasmuch as he sold his pro- 
Visions at the same price, and thereby de- 
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rived an advantage. But even this argu- 
ment supposed that the Newfoundland 
market could not be supplied without im- 
portation from the United States, and 
taking that to be the case, it was made 
out that no positive advantage would arise 
to the consumer under the proposed 
scheme. The only thing the right hon. 
Gentleman had made out was, that the 
Canadian merchant, and those engaged in 
the navigation of the St. Lawrence, and 
the transit of goods through Canada at 
present gained some advantage. Now, he 
begged to ask was this a reason for the 
alteration of a system now established for 
eleven years—a system which had worked 
and was still working, and which in time, 
he did not hesitate to say, would produce 
very great advantages ? There could be 
no greater advantage than a free commu- 
nication between Canada and the United 
States—that traffic was increasing, would 
increase, and would, he was persuaded, 
be the means of bringing back to the colo- 
nies and to this country, a great importa- 
tion from the western states of North 
America. He could understand the ap- 
plication of the principle for which the 
right hon. Gentleman now contended to 
the East-India rum question, but even in 
that case conditions had been added to 
the benefit conferred. In this case, how- 
ever, there. was no benefit conferred upon 
anybody, except under a refined and ab- 
stract notion, upon the revenues of New. 
foundland, and for this Parliament was in- 
terfering with the laws, the commerce, 
and the future prosperity of Canada, 
He hoped, that although the committee 
had decided just now in favour of that 
principle on the question of wheat, they 
would not carry the principle any further, 
and would negative the proposition now 
under consideration ; and he also hoped 
that in some future stage the House would 
discountenance this system of petty, 
meddling, and mischievous legislation. 
Mr. Gladstone said, when he considered 
the number of colonial questions with 
which the noble Lord had had to deal, 
and the knowledge which the noble Lord 
must possess of the relations between this 
country and the colonies, he was sorry 
the noble Lord had not followed the 
example, in tone and temper, set by the 
right hon, Gentleman the member for 
Taunton. He must say, that a sharper 
speech than that of the noble Lord, and 
language less justified by the occasion, he 
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had never heard—With respect to the 
argument of the noble Lord, all he would 
say was this—that if the noble Lord in- 
tended to imply that the effect of this 
measure was to limit the commerce be- 
tween Canada and the United States he 
was completely mistaken; for he must 
know, or ought to know, that even if, upon 
these particular articles, this effect would 
be incidentally produced, upon every 
other article on which a rated duty was 
laid by the right hon. Gentleman last 
year, that rated duty was proposed to be 
reduced. The noble Lord alluded to the 
duty on salted meat as if it were intended 
also to obstruct the commerce between 
the United States and this country 
through the medium of Canada. The 
noble Lord alluded to it as if it had that 
aspect and view. [Lord J Russell: Inci- 
dentally.} A more unfortunate instance 
the noble Lord could not have selected. 
It was impossible that America should 
send her salted meat into Canada, paying 
3s. duty, to be transmitted from Canada 
to this country, for this reason, that Ame 
rica might, from her own ports, under the 
tariff proposed by his right hon. Friend, 
send her salted meats to the ports of this 
country, where they would have the com- 
mand of a great market—that was to say, 
of the consumption of our shipping, with- 
out the payment of any duty whatever. 

Lord J. Russell said, that was not his 
argument. His argument was, that any 
increase in the tariff between the United 
States and Canada would tend generally 
to promote commerce. 

Mr. Labouchere was ready to admit, 
that when he addressed the House on the 
preceding duty, he believed it quite im- 
possible for hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
bring forward anything bearing the slight- 
est semblance of an argument in favour of 
the views which they bad taken. They 
certainly had advanced more plausible 
arguments than he believed it possible for 
them to do. But having admitted that, 
he must say, that he never heard a ques- 
tion gravely proposed by a Government, 
bolstered up by such trumpery arguments 
as had been used on the present occasion. 
He would ask any man who had listened 
to the debate, and heard the possible loss 
to the revenue of Newfoundland — set 
against the positive loss which would ac- 
crue to our manufactures,—the positive 
evil which would result from our interfer- 
ing in the trade—he would ask any man 
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whether any doubt could exist that the 
present proposition was one which ought 
not to be assented to on the part of the 
House? He could not help thinking that 
Government would have done better to 
have abandoned the proposal altogether. 
The hon. Gentleman seemed to argue ag 
if this would not lead to practical results, 
He could not help thinking that much 
more important practical results woold 
follow than was supposed. He would 
say no more about that now, but confine 
himself to the proposal as to salt meat. 
It would operate in this way. The St. 
Lawrence was the natural outlet, unless 
you prevented it by your regulations, of 
Michigan, Ohio, and other important 
north-eastern states of the Union. The 
right hon. Gentleman might say, that they 
might warehouse; but it was these petty 
vexatious obstacles which so much inter- 
fered with trade. It was the policy of 
this country to keep the St, Lawrence 
open. It should only be on some broad 
and plain grounds that the House should 
refuse to act on that principle. He had 
heard with regret from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of the 
Colonies, of all persons, the argument 
which he had used on the present ocea- 
sion, because he was a member of the 
committee which decided on the measure 
brought forward by Mr. P. Thomson, and 
which established the system he was now 
seeking to alter. He did not think that 
the right hon. Gentleman had stated a 
substantial reason for departing from the 
policy which he then recommended, and 
which had been acted upon for eleven 
years without the smallest complaint. 
The inhabitants of Newfoundland would 
be surprised when they heard that they 
had been suffering under a grievance. No 
complaint had ever been made on the 
part of the Assembly and people of New- 
foundland. He thought that our policy 
ought to be not to interfere with the co- 
lonial trade unless it was absolutely neces- 
sary. He could not agree, however much 
he might object to the course which Go- 
vernment had pursued — he could not 
agree with the hon. Member for Bath in 
saying that he thought the course they 
had taken was a violation of the Declara- 
tory Act. He felt bound to state his 
humble opinion that he did not think that 
ground could be sustained. He thought 
the course impolitic and ill-advised, but 
he did not think it unconstitutional. 
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Mr. Roebuck said, that there were great 

jections from the House of Assembly of 
Lower Canada on that unconstitutional 

int. He would follow out the conse- 
uences of this proposition to Canada and 
Newfoundland. He assumed that flour 
was at the same price on both sides of the 
St. Lawrence. He assumed that as a fact. 
There was a duty of 2s. per barrel on the 
importation of American flour into New- 
foundland. Suppose that in Canada it 
was 20s.; if it were imported into New- 
foundland from America it would be 22s. 
—if from Canada, it would be 20s. 
Therefore, it would be imported from 
Canada, and the people of Newfoundland 
would get it at 20s. If you put the duty 
upon the importation of American flour 
into Canada, then American flour would 
come to 22s. If they exported their own 
they must buy of America. If they bought 
of America, they must buy at 22s.; if 
they sold to Newfoundland, they would 
sell at 22s.; therefore, Newfoundland 
would have to pay 22s., that was to say, 
would pay the tax of 2s. which ought to 
be paid by Canada. 

Viscount Howick concurred with his 
hon. Friend near him, that the change 
proposed was a disadvantageous one, but 
he would not say, that it was totally with- 
out foundation or some ground to proceed 
upon. He admitted, that the argument 
was entirely well founded, it was the 
argument the late Ministry had urged 
with regard to East-India tobacco; but 
he wanted to know how stood the fact? 
Would, in point of fact, flour in this 
manner be carried into Newfoundland ? 
The law had been in operation eleven 
years, and had there been practical com- 
plaint of this inconvenience? If there 
had not, if no such inconvenience had 
been felt, if we had not injured the re- 
Venue of these colonies, it seemed we 
were making a mistake, if, merely to cor- 
rect theoretical objections to the state of 
the law, we were going to impose new 
Testrictions on the intercourse between 
Canada and the United States. If the 
object was to extend and promote inter- 
course between the United States and 
Canada—if that was the case, it seemed 
to him extremely imprudent to adopt this 
resolution. The mere fact of having a 
duty at all must of necessity interfere 
with the intercourse between the two sides 
ofthe St. Lawrence. More than that he 
could not understand on what principle it 
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was contended this would be a violation 
of the Declaratory Act. It seemed to fall 
within the exception provided by the act. 
Although he admitted a power to make 
regulations, he thought it was a power 
and right which ought to be exercised as 
sparingly as possible; and, above all, we 
ought to teach the colonies that we exer- 
cised the power on some steady and uni- 
form principle—that we did not act capri- 
ciously—that our decisions one day were 
not to be overturned by the decision of 
the next—that they were not to be the 
sport of the changes of political party, or 
that because Gentlemen who sat on one 
side of the House in 1831 gave them free- 
trade, in 1842, a Government of a differ- 
ent character was to reverse that. He 
held these changes to be exceedingly 
mischievous. Let local acts be passed 
imposing on the importation of flour a 
duty equivalent to what was imposed on 
importation into the United States; but 
let not the House adopt, to meet a theo- 
retical grievance, a regulation which would 
cramp the freedom of commercial inter- 
course between Canada and the United 
States. 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, the noble Lord has 
stated his case with great fairness. He 
had stated very fairly, and very fully also, 
his objection to the statement of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman on the ground of 
a violation of the Declaratory Act. But 
in point of policy, the noble Lord thioks 
that the measure of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is liable to exceptions ; and he says, 
let your policy be based upon a sound 
and steady principle. The noble Lord 
considers there is a hardship in the case 
as regards Canada; and considers also, 
that the effect of our proposition may be 
injurious to the trade of that colony with 
the United States. The noble Lord admits, 
that he is not prepared with any argument 
in support of the measure, while the right 
hon. Gentleman admits, that the argu- 
ments made use of are of great weight 
upon reflection. A little subsequent re- 
flection may, however, convince him still 
more, and that I recommend him. The 
noble Lord has said, we should adopt 
some steady settled system of policy in 
regard to the colonies, and carry out that 
principle without reference to any change 
of Government. Now, if he applies that 
principle to our inter-colonial system of 
legislation, the noble Lord will find it 
extremely difficult to resist the measure of 
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her Majesty's Government. For instance, 
in Nova Scotia, at present there is a duty 
of 5s. a barrel on the importation of 
American flour, and the same in New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward’s Island. 
That is to say, in the case of three out of 
four of our North American colonies, 
there is a duty of 5s., while in one of them 
there is no duty at all; which duty of 5s., 
be it remembered also, was not imposed 
by a Colonial Act, but by an act of the 
Imperial Parliament. The noble Lord 
said, let us act on a settled system, and 
not disturb existing relations. Now, if 
that advice be adopted, Canada should be 
placed on the same footing as those co- 
lonies; and then what becomes of the 
noble Lord’s suggestion? As regards 
theory, there can be no doubt that the 
noble Lord is right ; but it is far otherwise 
as regards its practical application. We 
have been charged with creating a hostile 
feeling towards us in the minds of the 
people of the United States by this mea- 
sure. How stands the fact? So far from 
endeavouring to create any such feeling, 
we are trying our best to efface it, if it 
already exist ; and instead of checking in- 
tercourse between our colonies and that 
country, we are encouraging it by a re- 
duction of duty, to the amount of 3s. 
But suppose we were to act on the sound 
system and steady principle suggested by 
the noble Lord, let me remind the right 
hor. Gentleman, the Member for Taunton, 
of his own proposition last year, respecting 
butter and cheese, the produce of the 
United States, imported into Canada. In 
those propositions he retained the duty 
on these articles, while he did not attempt 
to alter that which existed on flour in the 
three other colonies that I have just named. 
Was that to act on a steady, fixed princi- 
ple. If you act on those sound theoreti- 
cal principles enunciated by the noble 
Lord, how can you continue one duty and 
propose the remission of another? One 
must be as objectionable as another, and, 
therefore, you must begin de novo. The 
question, therefore, resolves itself into this 
—you find a case in which certain cir- 
cumstances have existed for eleven years, 
and the amount of your objection to our 
measure is, that having so long existed, it 
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the impolicy of disturbing such a state of 
things, I was met with a sort of cheer; 
which seemed to imply derision at 
folly. And, Sir, I cannot help thinking 
of the cheering which greeted the sugges. 
tion of the noble Lord, when I recollect 
the contemptuous treatment which ‘my 
advocacy of prescription in virtue of old 
practice received at the hands of hon, 
Gentlemen opposite. Whether this was 
available or not, I do think that the noble 
Lord should not prop up his argument by 
reference, so soon after his vote upon that 
occasion, to prescriptive right and ancient 
usages. Therefore, the question is, whe- 
ther the same policy shall be applied to 
Canada as regards flour, which the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed with regard to 
butter and cheese. It has been said, that 
this proposition is a violation of the De. 
claratory Act, but which is not in the 
slightest degree the case; and the only 
point to be considered, therefore, is whe- 
ther the restriction complained of in the 
trade of one colony counterbalances the 
advantage which is calculated will be 
derived from making all our colonies in 
that quarter equal—for doing, in short, 
with regard to flour what the right hon, 
Gentleman proposed to do with butter 
and cheese. I hope, I must say, in coo. 
clusion that I have observed the precept 
which was so vehemently laid down by 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
that Iam not one of those who do not 
keep my temper when discussing financial 
matters. The right hon. Member for 
Portsmouth, directed a withering look at 
me, and in atone of voice which I shall 
not forget, lamented the misfortune of 
this country in not having public men to 
guide its councils who could preserve their 
temper. I admit, that nothing is so up. 
wise as to be betrayed into ill temper, and 
I hope, I have followed the right hon 
Gentleman’s precept without imitating bis 
example. , 

Mr. Labouchere was not aware that in 
discussing that which was not an exciting 
subject, he had been betrayed into aoy 
ill-temper, 

Mr. C. Buller said, they would probably 
arrive by-and-by at a clear understanding 
of this wonderful intercolonial principle o 
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should not be altered or disturbed. Now, | which these duties were to be imposed, but 
Sir, I recollect when, the other night, I at present he doubted very much whethet 
rested my vote on a question on the prac- | the committee fully comprehended them. 
tice of the House for 150 years, and It was gratifying to find that when the 
grounded my opposition to a motion on ' right hon. Gentleman was called upon fot 
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an explanation that evening, the proposition 
had been put in so seductive a point of view 
that it would appear the clapping on a duty 
of 2s. a barrel was calculated to benefit the 
consumer. The noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
had however, explained, that the object 
was to benefit the revenue of Newfound- 
land. He congratulated the Government 
upon having after two months’ considera- 
tion, and with the advantage of official 
research, at last arrived at the knowledge 
of its own principle. Three evils he ap- 
rehended would arise out of this propo- 
sition. In the first place, it would operate 
as an evil by increasing the price of flour to 
our homeward bound shipping victualling at 
Quebec, who to evade it would have re- 
course to an extensive system of smug- 
gling, which could not be prevented on the 
St, Lawrence even in such articles as barrels 
of wheat. The second evil would be the 
to a certain extent fostering a protected 
agricultural interest in Canada by this 
differential duty on American produce. 
The third evil was one of greater mag- 
nitude still, and that was the effect of the 
measure upon the United States. The right 
hon. Baronet told them that they were 
coneiliating that people by at the same 
time diminishing the duties on American 
produce imported into our other colonies. 
It might be very well to say that this was 
the case with regard to Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, but he doubted whether 
the reductions as regarded those colonies 
would affect the Americans so favourably 
as to compensate them for the augmentation 
of duties on imports intoCanada. At any 
rate he feared that the benefit if in fact 
equivalent to the evil, would be thought as 
much of by the Americans. They would 
naturally be more likely, in their present 
state of feeling towards this country, to 
dwell upon that part of the measure which 
would operate to their injury, than on that 
part of it which benefited them. More 
especially did he think this would be the 
case with those States of the Union where 
in fact the reduction of duties would in no 
wise immediately benefit. The only por- 
tion of the States affected by the alter- 
ations in duties as regarded New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia was New England ; 
but by the restrictions on imports into Ca- 
nada, you were raising new enemies against 
you in New York, Ohio, Michigan, and 
two or three other states, by for the first 
time imposing a duty upon their great 
staple article of produce when imported 
into Canada. A more unpropitious time 
for such a measure could scarcely have been 





chosen then the present, looking at the 
state of our relations with the United 
States, at the fact that the American com- 
mercial tariff was coming on for discussion, 
and seeing what a motive it afforded to 
some Members both of Congress and of the 
Senate for an increase, on commercial 
grounds, of the hostility already enter- 
tained by them towards this country. 

On that part of the resolution imposing 
a duty of 5s. per cwt. upon unrefined sugar, 

Mr. Gladstone begged to observe, that 
he had no intention to introduce unrefined 
sugar into all the West-India colonies, 
The prohibition would remain precisely as 
it was at present. 

Mr. Labouchere observed, that there 
was an alteration proposed in the duty 
which the late Government had suggested 
with regard to tea imported across the 
frontier. He had no doubt that the object 
of the present, as well as that of the late 
Government, was to do away with the 
existing prohibition, and the only question 
was, what system they should substitute. 
He, however, preferred the plan he had 
last year proposed, on the suggestion of 
Lord Sydenham, of allowing the importa- 
tion of tea by land carriage into the North 
American colonies, upon the same duty as 
into the United Kingdom, increased 10 
percent. All wished to do away with 
that system of prohibition which had given 
rise to so much smuggling; and as he 
knew that his proposal had given satisfac- 
tion in the colony, he was disposed to re- 
gret that the right hon. Gentleman had 
not adopted his plan. 

Mr. Gladstone explained, that he had 
taken the ordinary rule of fixing differen- 
tial duties upon some definite principle, 
rather than to allow particular cases to in- 
fluence him. The plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman was applicable to Canada 
alone, whilst the. present proposal em- 
powered all the American colonies to re- 
ceive tea from other countries, as well as 
from China and Great Britain, upon equal 
terms. 

Mr. Cobden remarked, that the late 
Government went out upon a question of 
admitting foreign sugar into this country 
at a moderate duty. The noble Lord, the 
Member for Liverpool (Lord Sandon), 
would allow nothing to be done which 
would encourage slavery; but it was not, 
perhaps, generally known, that some of 
Lord Sandon’s most influential consti- 
tuents were engaged in refining sugar, 
the produce of slave-labour, for the pur- 
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pose of exportation. And how could hon. 
Members who came forward so recently 
to prevent the introduction of slave-grown 
sugar into this country consistently pro- 
pose to give the right of using that same 
sugar to the West Indies? The truth was, 
the West Indians had the power over our 
people of regulating their consumption by 
entering into a confederacy with the 
landlords. He heartily wished that some 
hon. Member on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House, who last year entertained 
conscientious scruples against allowing the 
use of slave-grown sugar, would put the 
sincerity of hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
the test. 

Mr. Gladstone said, it was a privilege 
which the colonies had previously enjoyed, 
and which the present Government found 
existing in the !aw. So far as be knew, 
he believed the West Indians were anxious 
to exclude slave-grown sugar from their 
colonies. And even the legislature of 
Jamaica had passed a law imposing a duty 
of 6d. a pound on slave-grown sugar. 

Mr. Cobden said, that in the six months 
from the 5th June, i840, to the Sth 
January, 1841, 14,097 ewt. of slave-grown 
sugar, refined here, were sent from this 
country to the West Indies. 

Mr. M. Gibson said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not sufficiently explained 
why he imposed 10 per cent. on foreign 
segar refined in bond in this country. 
These differential duties were proposed as 
protections to British goods as against 
foreign goods imported into the colonies. 
But foreign sugar refined in this country 
was a British manufacture, and, therefore, 
should not be subject to the duty, Unless 
he should hear some good reason for this 
duty from the right hon. Gentleman, he 
should oppose the resolution. 

Mr. Gladstone said, this duty would be 
by no means injurious to British manufac. 
tures. The Government made no innova- 
tion, but left everything as they found it. 
He had explained this matter over and 
over again to the refiners, who were all 
satisfied with the proposition. In the se- 
veral colonies there was a colonial duty im- 
posed which would absorb this 10 per cent. 

Resolution agreed to, as also were the 
following. 

3. Resolved, That, from and after a day to be 
named, so much of the said Act for regulating 
the Trade of the British Possessions Abroad, 
as provides that any sort of craft, food, and 
victuals, except spirits, and any sort of cloth- 
ing and implements or materials fit and ne- 
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cessary for the British Fisheries in i 
imported into the place at, or from whenee 
such Fishery is carried on, shall be Duty free 
be repealed, except so far as regards the fol. 
lowing articles (that is to say), Salted or Careg 
Meat, Flour, Butter, Cheese, Molasses, Cork. 
wood, Cordage, Oakum, Pitch, Tar and Tyr. 
pentine, Leather and Leather Ware, and ali 
sorts of Fishing Craft and Bait, Fishermen’s 
Clothing and Hosiery ; which articles are oply 
to be exempted from Duty under such rule 
and regulations as shall be satisfactory to the 
principal Officer of Customs, that the articles 
are really and truly intended to be applied to 
the purpose for which the same have been en. 
tered as imported. 

4. Resolved, That from and after a day to be 
named, goods the produce or manufacture of 
the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney or 
Sark, when imported from such Islands into 
the British Possessions in America or the Mau. 
ritius, shall be admitted to entry upon pay. 
ment of the said Duties as are payable upon 
the like goods the produce or manufacture of 
the United Kingdom, or of any of the said Pos. 
sessions, 

5. Resolved, That the Chairman be instructed 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to the Trade of the British 
Possessions Abroad, 


House resumed. Resolution agreed to, 
Resolutions to be reported. 
House adjourned, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 18, 1842. 


Minutes.) Biuts. Public.—1* Mutiny; Marine My 
tiny. 
2*- Corn Importation; Lunacy. 
Reported.—Iindemnity; Publie Works. 
Private.—2*- Fieville’s Naturalization; Benecke’s Natu: 
ralization; Wakeyhill Inclosure, 
Reported.—(specially) Cottenham Inclosure; Brandling 
Junction Railway. 
3* and passed :—Bradford (York) Waterworks, 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Earl Fitzwilliam, and Lord 
Brougham, from Gisbro, Huddersfield, Leicester, Leeds, 
Arbroath, and St. Mary’s, Newington, against the Ineome 
tax.—By the Earl of Stanhope, and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, from Farmers in Chapham, Gillingham, Kent, 
Banff, Forfar, Surrey, and a great many other places, 
against any Alteration of the Corn-laws.—By Earl Fity 
william, the Duke of Rutland, and the Earl of Zetland, 
from Kirkburton, and various places, in favour of Free 
Trade.—By Earl Fitzwilliam, from the Shoemaker of 
King’s Lynn, against the Alteration of the Duty m 
Foreign Boots and Shoes.—From Corn Millers in Mayo, 
against the Importation of Foreign Flour into Ireland~ 
From the Grand Jury of the County of Mayo, against 
the Seale of Duties on the Importation of Oats.—From 
Callander, against the Importation of Foreign Cattle, 


Corn Importation Bixx.] The Earl 
of Ripon moved the Order of the Day for 
the second reading of the Corn Importa- 
tion Bill. The order having been read, 
the noble Earl addressed their mers 
as follows:—My Lords,—Although 
measure to which your Lordships’ alles 
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tion is about to be called has become from 
not unfrequent discussion familiar to you, 
and although the bill, the second reading 
of which I am about to press on your at- 
tention, does not proceed on any new 
principle, but is only a modification of the 
existing law, I feel I should not fully dis- 
charge the duty which has devolved on 
me, if besides briefly laying before your 
Lordships the provisions of the bill, and 
the grounds on which it has been sub- 
mitted to Parliament, I did not also make a 
few observations of a more general nature. 
My Lords, I have always felt, and I still 
continue to feel, that the present is one of 
the most—if not the most — important 
questions which Parliament could be 
called upon to decide. It relates to a 
subject in which are involved the pros- 
perity and contentment of the people and 
the safety of the State, for what can 
be more important to a nation than an 
adequate supply of the necessaries of life 
at a reasonable rate? The question befor 
us involves, as I have just said, great in- 
terests,—the interests of agriculture, of 
manufactures—the interests of those who 
naturally seek to derive profit from the 
employment of their capital. Each of 
these is important in itself—I know that 
they all are important—but, my Lords, I 
think that, however we may estimate the 
separate or aggregate importance of these, 
there is one consideration which rises 
above them in importance, and that is the 
consideration by what means the people 
may be most easily fed. At the same 
time, as this consideration is of so much 
importance to the nation, so much the 
more difficult will be the decision as to 
the means proposed. I am well aware, 
my Lords, that some of the highest autho- 
rities as statesmen have differed as to the 
mode in which a measure of this kind 
should be carried into effect. Men of the 
soundest views—of the greatest practical 
knowledge—differ as to the means by 
which the people may be most easily fed ; 
but, my Lords, the question is so mixed 
up with an eager sense of supposed clash- 
ing and conflicting interests at one side 
and the other, that it is almost impossible 
to impress on either the real identity of 
those interests. It is so mixed up with 
violence—with charges of ruin which it is 
feared will be brought on as one or an- 
other mode is adopted, that it is almost 
impossible to come to any satisfactory dis- 
Cassion of the question, There is, how- 
ever, one inference which your Lordships 
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will allow me to draw from the paramount 
importance and difficulty of the question— 
that in proportion as the subject is im- 
portant and its difficulties great, it behoves 
us so to discuss it, as not to share in or 
excite those angry feelings without which 
it has hitherto seldom been debated. In 
this feeling, which I now humbly venture 
to recommend to your Lordships, it shall 
be my endeavour to lay my views of it be- 
fore your Lordships, and if in the course 
of my remarks I should be led aside by 
such considerations as I now deprecate, I 
hope your Lordships will intimate to me 
in some very significant manner that I 
have departed from my own rule. My 
Lords, in considering how the question (by 
what means the people may be most easily 
fed) is to be legislatively brought about, { 
find I have to deal with two great anta- 
gonist principles—one, that all restrictions 
on the importation of foreign corn should 
be removed ; the other, that the importa- 
tion should be regulated, and restrictions 
partly retained. Let me for a moment, 
my Lords, advert to the first of these prin- 
ciples, let me for a moment consider the 
fitness, the propriety, the justice, of this 
principle,—of abandoning all protection 
to corn of home growth, of abandoning 
all restriction on the importation of foreign 
corn. My Lords, I am ready to admit, that 
there are considerations which would ap- 
pear at first to recommend this principle 
in many points of view. It has kind, ge- 
nerous, charitable feeling in its favour, 
There is something very gratifying to the 
poor man to be told that if Providence 
should shorten his supplies at home, he 
has the whole world open to him, and that 
the injury which might be feared from an 
unproductive season here will not be se- 
verely felt by him, as he is sure to be sup 
plied by the surplus of other countries, 
This theory is plausible, and, as I have 
said, has many things apparently to re- 
commend it, but, my Lords, the more at- 
tentively I have considered the subject the 
more I am convinced, that no principle is 
more fallacious or more likely to mislead 
those who would force it on the attention 
of Parliament or the public. My Lords, I 
have always said that, this question is one 
of a choice of difficulties; and if I could 
be persuaded by fair argument that the 
people could be fairly and cheaply fed by 
the withdrawal of the protection now given 
to agriculture, J should not be found 
amongst those who would continue the 
restrictions on foreign corn; but, my 
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Lords, I hold it a great evil to adopt a 
plan which I am convinced would have 
just the opposite consequences. My 
Lords, the great evil which I anticipate 
from the adoption of the principle that all 
restrictions on the importation of foreign 
corn should be withdrawn is this, that the 
people of this country would be compelled 
to depend on other countries for their 
supply of corn—not to meet an occasional 
deficiency, but to depend altogether on 
other countries for the main part of their 
annual supply — that such dependence 
would be leaning on a broken reed, and 
that they would be habitually in danger 
of the failure of that supply. No one 
doubts, my Lords, that the progress of 
agriculture in this country has for many 
years past been most remarkable. That 
progress has been such as to keep pace 
with the demands of the people (not en- 
tirely, for that was impossible) but has 
been such as to supply—not entirely, but 
almost—the wants of our greatly increased 
population, and that with very little addi- 
tion from foreign countries we may be 
said to be able to rely on our own re- 
sources. From many causes, into which 
it is not my intention, nor is it necessary, to 
enter, the cost of agricultural production in 
this country has become higher than in 
other countries of Europe. It is quite clear, 
from what I have said, that the amount of 
our agricultural produce has been brought 
nearly equal to the demand; but this 
could not have been done unless capital 
had been applied to the land, and obtained 
such a return as induced the capitalist to 
continue his investment; but if you take 
away the protection which has been given 
to our home produce, you will cause the 
withdrawal of some of the capital from 
the land, and, of course, the produce will 
be less; and you will then have to depend 
on foreign supply, not only for the amount 
you were in the habit of getting, but also 
for the amount you would lose by the with- 
drawal of a portion of the capital heretofore 
invested in theland. I may be told that it 
is the better land, and not the poor land, 
which would go out of cultivation; but 
that does not alter my argument, for I 
contend that the introduction of foreign 
corn consequent on the removal of protec- 
tion to our home growth, would make us 
dependent on foreigners for our supply 
just in proportion to the amount of the 
foreign corn introduced, in addition to the 
amount which we were annually in the 
habit of importing. Now, my Lords, if 
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this be the case, and if the production of 
our own soil shall be materially affected, 
as I contend it will be by the removal of 
all restrictions on the importation of foreign 
corn, let us see what prospect we shall 
have of an adequate supply from other 
countries. This is a part of the question 
not often referred to in discussion. My 
Lords, it appears to me that if we diminish 
the amount of the home produce by 10 
per cent. on the whole, it will be a matter 
of doubt whether we shall be able to get 
an adequate supply from any part of the 
world. I do not know of any country in 
Europe from which we can expect any such 
increased supply. From several documents 
which have been laid on the Table relating 
to this subject, your Lordships will find 
that there are only two states in Europe 
from which we could expect any material 
addition to the amount of our present sup. 
ply from then. These are Denmark and 
Mecklenburg. In the papers to which I 
have referred it is stated distinctly, that 
notwithstanding the encouragement which 
would be held out by the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, the utmost supply upon which 
we could rely from foreign countries in 
Europe would not exceed 2,250,000 
quarters of wheat; but if your Lordships 
will examine the returns on the Table, you 
will find that this is an exaggerated state. 
ment. From Palermo there is no exportof 
grain; Warsaw is included in the Dantzic 
account. For the last thirteen years the 
average of our imports has been about 
1,500,000 quarters of wheat; if to this 
you add 2,500,000 of quarters, the dimi- 
nution of your home growth, the difficulty 
will be greater to supply the deficiency. I 
am aware, my Lords, that this argument 
cuts both ways; for if the amount which 
we require be so small, and the difficulty 
of supplying it great, it will operate fa- 
vourably, at least less injuriously, to the 
home grower. It certainly will show that 
the fears on one hand will not be realised, 
nor the hopes on the other prove well 
founded. But, my Lords, in making 
those remarks my object is to show that 
the abolition of protection to the home 
grower will not secure a steady and cer- 
tain supply from other countries. The 
papers before us show that we cannot get 
any large supply from Prussia. The aa- 
swer to the questions put by Government 
as to whether an increase of a regular and 
steady demand from this country would 
not increase the supply in a short time will 
show how far that increase may be relied 
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on. The question was put as to St. Peters- 
burgh ? And the answer was—No. Riga? 
No. Odessa?—No. We cannot cal- 
culate on any material addition to the 
amount heretofore got from these sources. 
We might get some, but it would be small. 
The same question is put as to Dantzic ? 
—No. Konigsberg?—No. Stettin?—No. 
Memel?—Yes. The increase would here 
be about one quarter on the supply ob- 
tained heretofore ; but, then, let it be re- 
membered that the whole amount from 
Memel was 5,000 quarters, and the addi- 
tion of one-fourth would go a short way in 
filling up the deficiency of our produce. 
From Elsinore I find that we should have 
some small increase, but it would be very 
trifling compared with what we should re- 
quire. From Hamburgh we should get 
but little, as the greater part taken to that 
place would be from the Prussian states. 
My Lords, I do not say that the means of 
supply in all those places would not be in- 
creased after a series of years, but then it 
must be by the application of capital to 
the land, which a steady demand for the 
produce at a remunerating price would in- 
sure; but, my Lords, what would then be 
the consequence? We should then have 
to pay a high price instead of a low one, 
and the only advantage we should have 
gained would be, that if we did get an 
adequate supply, we should have it at a 
high rate, for, no doubt, my Lords, the 
foreign grower would pay himself for the 
application of his capital, or, which was 
the same thing, he would make us pay 
him, and we should have no alternative, 
for by throwing our own land out of culti- 
vation by want of encouragement we 
should be at his mercy, and if we did not 
give his price, we should not have his 
gtain. Let me now, my Lords, say a word 
as to Russia, on which some of the advo- 
cates of no restriction are disposed to 
place great reliance for a large supply of 
com. But, my Lords, a few facts will 
show that we can place no firm reliance on 
Russia for a permanent supply. Russia 
at some times exports largely, at others 
she suffers grievously from a defective 
supply. Taking only the last nine years 
into consideration, six of them were years 
of bad harvest, and in three years she suf- 
fered from actual famine, to such an ex- 
tent, indeed, that she was obliged to sus- 
pend the import duty on foreign corn. 
My Lords, when we talk of the effect of 
our Corn-laws and the effect of our partial 
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restrictions, we are apt to forget that other 
countries have also their Corn-laws. My 
Lords, it is a great mistake to suppose 
they have not. Russia has a duty of 
13s. 4d. the quarter on wheat and 4s. 
per quarter on rye, which is the food 
of the people. Indeed, all European 
states have some Corn-laws or other, 
except Prussia and Denmark. My Lords, 
we hear it constantly urged that it is 
uncharitable, that it is unchristian, that 
our artisans should be called upon to 
compete with the inhabitants of countries 
which have no tax on corn. This, how- 
ever, is an erroneous assumption. Prussia 
has a tax of 12s. the quarter on the con- 
sumption of wheat, and bread is dearer 
at this moment at Berlin than in London, 
This tax is not directly levied on the 
wheat, but is commuted for a kind of 
poll-tax on the consumers; but it is in 
this way a heavy tax on consumers. 
But, my Lords, I have, and so have many 
of your Lordships, heard the United 
States of America referred to as a country 
from which we might derive supplies of 
corn. A little examination will show this 
opinion to be greatly erroneous. The 
price of corn in many of the States is not 
much lower than with us. Take, for 
instance, the average prices in Philadel- 
phia for the last twenty-four years, and 
you will find that in ten years out of 
those twenty-four, the price of wheat was 
higher than in England; and if we in- 
clude the carriage, we shall find that it 
was higher there in twelve years out of 
those twenty-four. I would here refer 
your Lordships to a publication on this 
subject in the United States, to show 
what are the feelings of Americans them- 
selves as to the capacity of their country 
to afford an extensive supply of corn to 
other countries. The noble Earl here 
read an extract from the publication, 
which was in substance, that,— 

“« The cultivation of wheat in the states for 
the last fifty years was carried little beyond 
the wants of the people and the small amount 
exported, which export was occasioned by 
the unusually high demands for it in other 
countries. The wheat raised in the time men- 
tioned was within that section of the country 
occupied by the old states, and was about 
equalto the home consumption. Any surplus 
shipped to foreign countries or sent to the 
Canadas was produced by the states north and 
west of the Ohio river. Now, it is a striking 
fact that the corn so imported is produced in 
that section of our country the most remote 
from our Atlantic ports, and with the aid of 
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all artificial communications, it cannot reach 
those ports except at a very considerable 
additional charge.” 

That goes, | think, to show that from 
the United States you cannot hope to 
derive that great supply which the san- 
guine anticipations of those who are for 
no restriction at all lead them to expect. 
I should say, however, that in many parts 
of the old States of the Union cultivation 
has exceedingly diminished, and that 
much of the land now growing corn is 
very scanty in its production. The paper 
continues :— 

“ Extensive as has been the increased cul- 
tivation in wheat, the consumption at home 
has kept pace with it, and there is little 
apparent improvement on the average of any 
ten years in the course of the last fifty years.” 

So far then we may safely conclude 
that any idea of relying upon the United 
States to make up any material deficiency 
of our home supply would only lead to 
extreme disappointment. If that be true, 
this scheme would go to disturb, to inter- 
fere with the successful application of 
capital in our own country to this most 
important object, and all for no purpose— 
without attaining its end; and it would, 
therefore, be running an unnecessary risk ; 
indeed, be a sort of insanity to attempt 
it. The inference one must draw from 
these facts is, that it is much wiser, much 
safer, to rely essentially upon our own 
produce ; and that in order to assure the 
safety of that reliance, we ought to give 

rotection to that produce. That inference 
is a fair one; and the next question we 
come to is, what ought to be the nature 
and extent of that protection? It is 
obvious that protection can only be effec- 
tually given by some system of duty. 
That may be either a fixed duty or a duty 
fluctuating inversely as the price. I am 
not upon this occasion about to enter 
into a comparison between those two kinds 
of duty. Mynoble Friend opposite (Lord 
Melbourne) has given notice of his inten- 
tion on a future stage of this bill to move 
some amendment which will have the 
effect of raising that question, and I am 
therefore absolved at this moment from 
the necessity of arguing, as otherwise I 
should be prepared to do, against that 
scheme, which, I think, like the former I 
mentioned, could only end in disappoint- 
ment. 1 will now proceed to discuss, as 
shortly as I can, the remaining part of 
the subject, that is, the principle of pro- 
tection by a fluctuating duty; and I will 
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then explain to your Lordships the nature 
of the bill which now lies on the Table, 
My Lords, with respect to a duty that 
fluctuates in the inverse ratio of the price, 
whatever objections may be made to it, 
whatever defects there may be in the 
existing law in applying it, and however 
desirable or necessary it may be, as | 
think it is, to modify the application of it 
by a new law, I cannot conceive that 
there is anything in the slightest degree 
inconsistent with equity or justice, if we 
are to have protection at all, in adjusting 
that protection in such a way that when 
there is no longer any necessity for pro: 
tection to the producer, it should diminish 
so as to give the benefit of lower prices to 
the consumer. The principle of an ad 
valorem duty which presses according to 
the higher price of an article, is doubtless 
unjust ; but surely the principle itself of 
a duty fluctuating inversely as the price, 
is one that is only just; and the simple 
question is, whether you can so arrange 
the scale, and so deal with the application 
of it, as to prevent the recurrence of those 
evils to which it may have been and may 
be liable. I know, my Lords, that itis 
said that we have had thirteen years’ ex- 
perience of the principle, and that it has 
totally failed, and that therefore some 
other principle ought to be resorted to, 
I confess I cannot see how it has failed, 
I don’t say that there is no defect in it— 
nothing to be remedied—that it cannot 
be improved ; on the contrary, I think it 
can; but I cannot admit that the scale, 
as a principle, bas failed, What was the 
principle of it? It wasto give you foreign 
corn when you wanted it; but to keep it 
out when you did not, That was the 
amg of it, and in that way has it 
een applied during the last thirteen 
years, It is true that you have imported 
1,000,000 of quarters in a year; but that 
has happened in those periods of the 
thirteen years when your own supply was 
not sufficient for the demand, and not 
when the supply was sufficient and 
your own prices were exceedingly low, 
So far, then, from having failed, it 
proves that the principle has worked 
according to the views of those " 
whom the law was enacted. But then 
certainly may be asked ‘If that be your 
opinion. why do you propose to alter it? 
That I admit isa very natural question, and 
a question that one is bound to answef, 
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stated upon this subject, it is one to which 
the attention of Parliament must from 
time to time be directed with the utmost 
vigilance. My Lords, the interests con- 
cerned in it are too mighty to permit the 
Legislature to abstain from taking, when 
necessary, an enlarged view of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. It does not at 
all follow that the extent of the protection 
necessary at one time is as a matter of 
course necessary at another; and | think 
it would not be difficult to show, and I 
will endeavour to show, that the protection 
which the law now gives is beyond the 
necessity of the case ; but there are other 
circumstances which must be taken into 
the consideration of this question. Your 
Lordships are aware of the great increase 
in the population of this country since the 
present act passed. During the last ten 
years there are upwards of 2,000,000 ad- 
ditional consumers of food—that is the 
increase in the population; and although 
it seems to be perfectly clear that the pro- 
duce of our country has not only not 
fallen off during that time, but has ac- 
tually increased, and therefore supplied a 
considerable portion of the food necessary 
for that increased population, yet it is also 
clear from the importation of corn for 
consumption that has taken place, that it 
has not supplied the whole; and if there 
is any truth in the doctrine that the 
tendency of population is to press on 
the limits of subsistence, then it is 
also clear that the circumstances of the 
case are already altered by that increase 
of population, and may be still further 
altered in time to come if that increase 
goes on in the same ratio. It is right, 
therefore, to consider this question at an 
early period, in order that we may not be 
taken by surprise when the necessity may 
come. But, my Lords, there is another 
point which appears to me to make a dif- 
ference in regard to this case from the 
period when the act passed. At that time 
it was assumed and supposed, and reason- 
ably enough I think,—I am speaking of 
wheat only—that the quantity of wheat 
which this country might derive from 
Ireland would not only be very considera- 
ble, but would increase. That has not 
turned out to be the fact, because during 
the first six of the last thirteen years, the 
amount of wheat and flour imported from 
Ireland into this country was, on an ave- 
tage, 658,000 quarters, a very considerable 
part of our supply, being nearly one-third 
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of the largest quantity of any foreign corn 
imported; but that quantity has, during 
the last seven years, diminished on an ave- 
rage to 427,000. That certainly, is a very 
important feature in this case, and your 
Lordships will recollect that one of the 
most strenuous supporters of the principle 
of the Corn-laws in this House (a noble 
Lord who is now engaged in the service 
of the country elsewhere (Lord Ashburton) 
said last year, that he considered that 
point of Ireland to be a material circum- 
stance in the consideration of this subject. 
Now, what does that alteration in respect 
to Ireland arise from? It has arisen, my 
Lords, from two causes;—the one I be- 
lieve to be this—that it has not been found 
notwithstanding the high prices of corn in 
this country, that would appear to offer a 
never-ending stimulus to the agriculturist 
in Ireland—it may arise from climate, or 
from some other cause, I know not but it 
has not been found so profitable in Ireland 
to grow wheat for this country as oats, 
But, my Lords, there is another cause. 
The consumption of wheat in Ireland, 
although the production of wheat there is 
in some respects diminishing, for at all 
events the surplus is diminishing, is in 
many parts of the country greatly increas- 
ing. It is, my Lords, a most fortunate 
circumstance. Who can regret that in 
that country, which has suffered so many 
evils, the comforts of the people should 
be increased, and the quality of their food 
be so much improved? It certainly cannot 
be considered a misfortune; but it does 
tell upon this country. Some of your 
Lordships will recollect the time as I do, 
when a great portion of the people of this 
country were not supported on wheaten 
bread, but lived upon bread of barley or 
rye. That has been greatly altered. The 
consumption of wheat is much more 
general amongst the people, and we may 
naturally think that the same process will 
go on in Ireland, until at last, in all pro- 
bability, there will be little or no surplus 
to export to this country. I say that that 
is a matter which justifies us in taking the 
subject of this law into consideration at 
the present time. I am perfectly prepared 
to admit that in the working of this law 
there are defects which ought to be cor- 
rected, and the correction of which, so far 
from inflicting any evil upon any class of 
the community, above all, so far from in- 
flicting any evil on the producers of 
this oerats will tend to confer the 
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greatest benefit on them. [* Hear.”] 
My noble Friend, Lord Stanhope, per- 
haps does not agree with me in that, 
but he will excuse the liberty I take in 
stating how I think that is established. 
One defect of the present act is, that 
which I suspect my noble Friend thinks 
one of its beauties, viz., that the protection 
is most extravagantly high. What can 
be the advantage of a higher protection 
than is ever brought into operation? The 
only effect it can have is to injure the 
principle of protection itself. If you at- 
tempt to establish a protection which is 
not necessary, you go far to injure the 
principle itself, and destroy the advantage 
you should derive from it. My Lords, I 
have reason to know, and so as any one 
who has had any communication with 
persons who are competent to form an 
Opinion upon this subject, that there is 
a general opinion in this country, that the 
protection of the present law is too high, 
and not necessary. That defect, in my 
opinion, should now be remedied. Then, 
my Lords, there is another objection, and 
a very strong one, I believe, to the present 
law—viz., the rapidity with which the 
duty varies. Your Lordships will recol- 
lect, that in the bill which came up to this 
House in 1827, into which this principle 
of a graduated scale was first introduced, 
but which, from circumstances to which 
it is not necessary to advert, did not pass 
into a law, the fluctuations were not so 
rapid as in the law as it now stands. I 
had the honour of proposing that bill to 
your Lordships’ House. It was very ve- 
hemently opposed by some noble Lords, 
but the House acquiesced in the principle 
of it, and all the details except one. 
There was a clause introduced which, 
though it did not affect this question of 
the amount of duty, did affect another 
part of the bill, and which led to its not 
passing into a law; and on the following 
year the present law was passed. But 
that which has been described by some as 
a jumping scale is undoubtedly a great 
defect, because when the prices are rising 
towards the ultimate point, the difference 
of duty becomes so great, and the tempta- 
tion to wait until the low duty price is 
reached is so strong, that the holders of 
corn are induced, for the sake of greater 
gain, by getting their corn out at 1s. duty 
instead of a duty of 10s. or 12s. to keep 
it until the last moment, It also induces 
persons to try what effect they can pro- 
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duce upon the average prices which regu. 
late the amount of duty, by operating on 
them in different markets of the country 
wherever they think that that dealing can 
be carried on with any chance of success, 
I think that that unquestionably is a very 
considerable defect in the existing law, 
and the way to correct it is to correct the 
great inequality of duty at certain points 
of the scale, and to make the fall much 
more gradual, thereby taking away almost 
the only temptation to hold corn until the 
price arrives at the ultimate point. Your 
Lordships will find in the papers before 
me that with regard to wheat, very little 
comparatively has been taken out for con- 
sumption when the prices were rising, and 
that that has been the consequence of the 
great difference between the points of the 
scale to which I allude. But this same 
jumping scale does not apply to barley 
and oats; and with respect to those kinds 
of grain, you will not find the same result, 
In those grains the highest point of the 
scale has never been reached, except in 
One or two instances, and therefore in that 
case the principle of the existing law 
operates much more advantageously than 
it is proved to do with respect to wheat. 
I have alluded, my Lords, to the question 
of the averages. That certainly is a 
point upon which there is always a great 
deal of sensitiveness exhibited, and per. 
haps with some reason, though not 80 
much as may appear to some persons, 
No doubt this system of averages is liable 
to objections, cogent objections. But! 
think they have been over-estimated, and 
that by the mode in which we propose to 
deal with that subject, they will be en- 
tirely removed. The first and best mode 
of removing them is by removing the 
temptation that now exists with regard to 
them; and I think that the new: scale 
which we propose will take away that 
temptation of raising the prices to the 
highest point in the markets in order to 
obtain the lowest amount of duty. In 
the next place, we propose that they 
should be taken bya different class of 
persons, by which I think greater security 
will be given to transactions of business, 
and more care taken that frauds, or what- 
ever else they are called, may not be 30 
easily committed as they have been up to 
this present time. And then, my Lords, 
we propose what I think is a most import 
ant improvement,—namely, the extension 
of the number of towns from which the 
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averages are taken. It is quite clear, that 
the wider you make the basis from which 
the averages are taken, the difficulty of 
effecting fraud is the more increased, be- 
cause the progress is of this kind :—it is 
attempted solely in great markets, where 
the quantity returned is generally very 
large, the prices generally high, and the 
application of the quantity and price to 
the formation of an average must be 
effected by an artificial addition to the 
prices returned. The question has been 
asked as to what is likely to be the effect 
on the prices in consequence of including 
these new towns. I cannot see very well 
how any sensible effect can be produced, 
unless the quantity and price in the new 
towns are mainly higher or lower than in 
the present towns, For instance, if it 
were supposed, that the effect of these 
new towns would be to raise the price 5s. 
in order to bring about that additional 
ptice, the total amount of price in the 
new towns must exceed the price in the 
old towns by not less than 10s. Suppose 
they were pretty equal in number, and the 
quantity sold in the new towns was pretty 
equal; then, in order that these new 
towns should affect the prices of the 
averages, it is necessary that the addi- 
tional price beyond that of the old towns 
should not be less than 10s. That objec- 
tion, then, has obviously no foundation 
at all, and, I think, it is generally ad- 
mitted, that no such effect is likely to be 
produced. If that be correct, we should 
gain the advantage of a just statement of 
the actual sales of corn throughout the 
kingdom, without introducing any princi- 
ple to which any objection can possibly 
be made. I am afraid I have trespassed 
too long on your Lordships’ time in these 
preliminary observations; but I thought I 
should not be doing my duty if I had ab- 
stained from making them, in order that 
your Lordships may better understand the 
Proposition I am about to make, and see 
how far anything I have stated or the 
teasons I have given may support the 
adoption of that measure. The proposi- 
tion, then, which I have to make to your 
Lordships is this, that instead of the duty 
increasing to any amount not defined, the 
highest amount of duty in the importation 
of wheat shall be 20s., and shall attach 
whenever the average price of corn in this 
Country shall be under 51s. It is pro- 
Posed also, that it shall diminish 1s. for 
every Is, increase in price, with two ex- 
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ceptions in the course of the process — that 
is, that when it arrives at52s, and is under 
55s., embracing three stages at each, of 
which the price will rise ]s., then the duty 
shall be the same—namely a duty of 18s.; 
because, assuming 56s. to be about a fair 
remunerating price for wheat, this was 
considered to be a fair advantage to give 
to the producer. After which it is pro- 
posed that the duty shall diminish Is. as 
the price rises 1s. till the price reaches 
66s., when it is proposed to make the 
duty 6s., embracing three stages, the 
object being to diminish the temptation to 
hold back corn till the highest point is 
reached, and to induce persons to abstain 
from holding back under the expectation 
of gaining a greater benefit. Now, as to 
the remunerating price: my Lords, it is a 
difficult thing to say absolutely what is to 
be considered a remunerating price; but 
some aid may be gained by considering 
the price which wheat has reached, com- 
bined with our own opinion, for the last 
thirteen years. Now, for the last thirteen 
years, the price has been something more 
than 58s. ; so that something between 56s. 
and 58s. or 60s. would be likely to be a 
price that will afford a reasonable remu- 
neration, and the maintenance of which is 
necessary for the protection of the agri- 
cultural interests of the country. I have 
reason to believe that as to wheat, the 
price is considered to be a fair one, and I 
do not find it has been a subject of mate- 
rial complaint, and I think it may be pre- 
sumed to be satisfactory to the country ; 
but I am aware that with respect to barley 
and oats, a different opinion is entertained, 
and it is supposed that the protection is 
very inadequate for these two important 
grains. Now, the principle we have en- 
deavoured to observe in fixing the duty 
on barley and oats is to adhere as nearly 
as we could to the principle of the existing 
scale. Wheat being at 50s., the duty is 
1l.; barley being at 25s. the duty is 11s., 
rather more than half, Formerly it was 
supposed that the duty on barley might 
be taken at half, and therefore we consi- 
dered that the making barley equal to 
about one half, in proportion to wheat, 
would be sufficient. And, on the same 
principle in a part of this scale wherein 
the average price of barley is 27s. and 
under 30s., the duty is proposed to be 
fixed at 9s. Now, it is supposed that this 
duty on barley will expose our agricultu- 
rists to a most ruinous competition with 
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foreign barley. I confess that, looking at 
the facts, I cannot see any grounds for 
entertaining that apprehension. I am 
afraid, my Lords, I weary you by these 
details; but they will be necessary at some 
stage of the discussion, and, perhaps, they 
are better entered into now. It appears, 
with regard to barley, that it has been as- 
sumed that it could be put on board ship 
in a foreign port at 19s, 64d. per quarter ; 
but before it could be brought here, there 
must be an addition to that price, of freight 
and charges of many descriptions, and it 
is impossible to take these at less than 
4s. 6d. or 5s. ; so that the total amount of 
the charges would raise the price of the 
foreign barley to 24s. or 25s. It is clear, 
therefore, that if this be the case, the pro- 
tection given by this scale is sufficient up 
to any price short of 31s.; and I cannot 
see anything to induce me to think that 
the protection is not an adequate one, 
looking to what we before considered a 
sufficient protection to barley. But the 
whole bill proceeds upon the principle of 
diminishing protection; and, therefore, 
the question must be urged by those who 
object to the whole scheme, and cannot 
be an objection in the opinion of those 
who are disposed to admit that a reduc- 
tion of protection should take place. 
In the bill of 1827, which did not pass 
into a law, the protection proposed, 
though a great deal higher when the 
prices were low, at this point did not 
differ very materially from that now pro- 
posed; from 31s. to 32s., the duty was 
to be 8s. 6d., whereas, by the present bill, 
it is only 7s., being a reduction of only 
ls. 6d. a quarter. I cannot, my Lords, 
see that that this scale of duty can give 
rise to any well-founded apprehensions, 
I have heard a great many people say, 
that we shall have a large quantity of foe 
reign barley brought into the country; 
but, my Lords, I have not heard any part 
of Europe named whence an increased 
quantity of barley is likely to be imported, 
except the small country of Denmark. 
But Denmark is a country of extremely 
limited extent and capacity, and whilst 
her power of production is limited, her 
population is increasing, so that her own 
demand is augmenting; and it does not 
appear to me that any apprehension need 
be entertained, even supposing that a few 
thousand quarters of barley may be 
brought from this small country. It is 
clear, if the effect of this bill be, as we 
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expect, to produce an increased demand, 
that it will increase the price of barley in 
the country. [tis not improbable, sup. 
posing that there is any weight in the ar. 
gument as to the effect of the bill, that 
there will be an increased demand, which 
will lead to an increased price; so that 
the protection would not be inadequate, 
but, on the contrary, under the circum. 
stances, will be found quite sufficient, 
With regard to Germany, whence also 
some barley is expected to be imported, 
the grain in the north of Germany is by 
no means of a superior quality, and from 
the nature of the soil is not likely to be 
increased in quantity; and it is stated 
that Prussia could not grow good malt- 
ing barley, if at all, without going through 
an expensive process of improving the 
soil. In south Germany they do not grow 
barley for exportation; the consumption 
of it is very great for beer. Immense 
quantities of barley are grown in Bavaria; 
but there is no chance of any being sent 
into this country thence, the expense, 
besides the duties, of sending it down 
the Neckar to the Rhine, and from the 
Rhine to Holland, whence it has to be 
shipped, affording an ample protection, 
in addition to the duty, to our agricul- 
turists. Much the same observation may 
be made with respect to oats. I thiok 
all apprehensions as to the quantity of 
oats likely to be imported, and the thou 
sands and thousands of acres that will 
be thrown out of cultivation, are entitely 
groundless. Under the most favourable 
circumstances there could not be mote 
than 800,000 quarters introduced ; onve 
the quautity has been 900,000 quarters, 
sometimes 500,000 and 600,000, and 
sometimes none at all; and when I find 
that the quantity of oats consumed in 
this country is 15,000,000 quarters, and 
that it has a protecting duty of 6s. up 
to 23s., I cannot conceive that this is not 
an adequate protection to those whose 
industry is employed in this branch of 
cultivation. I believe I have now 8 

to your Lordships enough to show the na 
ture of this measure; I have laid before 
you many of the grounds on which 
think it to be a measure which you will 
do well to pass; I have stated the reason 
which induce me to believe that the feart 
entertained of it are all chimerical and 
fallacious, and I do not think it necessary 
to do more than express my con 
belief and hope that the measure will wotk 
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beneficially for all classes in the country. 
This is the sole object which those who 
framed it have in view, and if they could 
have been guilty of the crime of endea- 
youring to deceive the people of this 
country upon this subject, 1 can only say, 
that they would be guilty not only of 
the most miserable, as well as the basest, 
political offence of which a Ministry 
could be guilty, but they would commit 
an act of inconceivable folly. The people 
of this country are too quick-sighted and 
too enlightened to be so deceived; they 
are capable of judging of measures and 
of the motives of those who bring them 
forward, and with a firm reliance upon 
their sense of justice, and upon their 
construction of the motives which actuate 
the Government and the Legislature, | am 
convinced that this bill will be received 
by them as a satisfactory adjustment of 
this great question. We, my Lords, have 
done our duty in preparing this bill, and 
Parliament will, we hope, do its duty in 
passing it. 

Earl Stanhope said, it was singular that 
some of those who had originally recom- 
mended the existing Corn-law, and had 
stated that it was perfectly unexception- 
able in its mode of operation, should now 
come forward to propose what they them- 
selves admitted (he quoted their words) to 
be a very considerable reduction of the 
protection which the Corn-law afforded to 
agriculture. The sliding-scale was no part 
or parcel of the principle of the Corn-law ; 
it was only one of the modes—it might or 
might not be the best—of executing the 
principle of the Corn-law—that is, of af- 
fording protection to agriculture: he 
would show presently what sort of protec- 
tion was now offered—a_ sliding-scale 
equally pernicious with a fixed duty. He 
concurred in the opinion which the noble 
Viscount opposite (Viscount Melbourne) 
had expressed in his speech in 1840 :— 


“My noble Friend. carefully abstained,” 
the noble Viscount observed, “ from saying 
what it is that he means to do—whether his 
object is to have a fixed duty, or a diminution 
of the present ascending and descending scale; 
but whichever of these alternatives be his plan, 
as I see clearly and distinctly that the object 
cannot be carried without a struggle—without 
causing much ill blood, and a deep sense of 
gtievance—without stirring society to its foun- 
dations, and leaving behind every sort of bit- 
terness and animosity. I do not think the 
advantages to be gained by the change are 
Worth the evils of the struggle by which, your 
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Lordships may depend upon it, the change 
could alone be effected.” 
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An appeal had been made to the coun- 
try on this subject, which had returned a 
most triumphant majority, exceeding the 
most sanguine expectation of the party 
opposed to the noble Viscount, and pro- 
nouncing the opinion of the majority of the 
country to be in favour of protection to 
the agricultural as well as other interests. 
The conservative candidates bore on their 
bauners that they were friends to agricul- 
ture; the defence and preservation of the 
Corn-law were the watchwords of the 
party; promises and pledges were given 
in profusion, and, on the eve of the elec- 
tion, the right hon. Baronet now at the 
head of the Government, in addressing 
his constituents at Tamworth, said :— 

“TI deprecate a struggle on the subject of the 
Corn-laws, because I think, as Lord Melbourne 
did last year, the advantages are not sufficient 
to counterbalance the risk, and I ask your free 
suffrages with this frank and explicit declara- 
tion of my opinions.” 

Frank and explicit! He saw no frank- 
ness here, for he never recollected to have 
read a sentence that had less. He did 
not mean to make any verbal criticism, 
but what was to be understood by “ ad- 
vantages’? Were they the advantages 
of maintaining the present Corn-laws, or 
of altering or abandoning them? It was 
utterly unintelligible if it was meant the 
advantage of altering or abandoning the 
present Corn-laws; it was inconsistent 
with all the right hon. Baronet’s previous 
opinions, If it was meant the advantages 
of maintaining the present Corn-laws, 
what was intended by their not being 
“sufficient to counterbalance the risk ?” 
What risk did the right hon. Baronet 
incur with an immense and overwhelming 
majority in both Houses of Parliament 
ready to support the Corn-laws? He 
deprecated a struggle—with whom? With 
the Corn-law league? With the landed 
interest? It would have been very con- 
venient if the right hon, Baronet had been 
a little more frank. He need not have 
informed his constituents at Tamworth 
what his plans were, but if he had 
only given them a hint that he in- 
tended to make a very considerable 
diminution of the present protection to 
the home grower—that the importation of 
cattle was to be encouraged—it would 
have had the effect of relieving himself 
and his Colleagues of the cares and anxs 
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ieties of office. He saw before the close 
of the last Session of Parliament, clear 
and unequivocal symptoms of a determi- 
nation to make a considerable alteration 
in these laws. [Lord Hardwicke: ‘‘ Why 
did not the farmers see it?”] They did 
not; if they had seen it, things would 
have taken a different course. Those who 
had prepared this plan, who had given 
every possible encouragement and excite- 
ment to clamour, had now produced dis- 
affection and discontent amongst the whole 
agricultural class, and they had lost, and 
for ever, the attachment of their own 
political adherents, who might continue 
to support them, not from attachment, but 
in order to exclude another party from 
office. He should not waste the time of 
their Lordships in saying anything of some 
of the Minister’s adherents; he resigned 
them, without comment, to the castigation 
they would be sure to receive from their 
constituents, whose interests they had de- 
serted, and whose confidence they had 
betrayed. The noble Earl who had last 
spoken had avowed, that no satisfactory 
information had been obtained on the 
subject, that alone was a_ sufficient 
reason for obtaining it by means of a 
parliamentary inquiry, and till it was ob- 
tained no step should have been taken. 
There was a misapprehension as to the 
prices of corn abroad. Some supposed be- 
cause of late years prices were usually high 
on the continent, as in this country, those 
prices were to be considered the ordinary 
prices. ‘There was no precise information 
since 1827. According to the returns of 
the British consuls, the average of the 
prices in 1825, at eight ports in the north 
of Europe—namely, Copenhagen, Memel, 
Hamburgh, Konigsberg, Embden, Libau, 
Rotterdam, and Dantzic, was 18s. 7d. per 
quarter. He had a petition presented from 
the Holderness Agricultural Society in 
1827, which stated that at Hull, good 
wheat in bond was sold at 24s. per quar- 
ter. Mr, J. Sanders, of Liverpool, stated, 
in 1836, before a committee of the House 
of Commons, that he had seen wheat for 
eight or nine years together, during the 
last twelve years, produced at 18s. or 20s. 
a quarter, and he added— 

** Tf the foreigner had always access to this 
market, no man can say at what price he will 
not grow wheat.” 

Mr. Hayne stated, that at Odessa wheat 
might, in May last, have been purchased 
at 14s, to 16s, per quarter, and that the 
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freight thence amounted to 12s. per quar. 
ter, making the total expense 26s. or 285, 
per quarter last year. He had imported 
“as tine a cargo of wheat as possible,” 
which, including all expenses of freight, 
&c., cost 27s, per quarter. That statement 
exactly corresponded with the opinion re. 
cently given by two eminent corn-factors 
at Liverpool, who stated, that under the 
proposed law, after one or two favourable 
harvests, the average prices would be 465s, 
or 48s. per quarter. In the speech of the 
noble Earl he had admired the ingenuity 
with which he glided over the most im. 
portant parts of the bill connected with 
the reduction of the duty, There was a 
decrease of duty between the prices of 55s, 
and 65s. of no less than 1/. 4s. 8d. a quar. 
ter. The present average duty from 56s, 
to 66s., both inclusive, is 12. 16s. 8d. ; it 
is now proposed to reduce the average 
duty between these prices to 12s., being a 
reduction of 45 per cent., and which could 
not be made without most injurious con- 
sequences to the agricultural classes. He 
denied that the present protection was 
extravagantly high. A letter from Mr. 
Gladstone, dated the 26th of May last, 
states, that— 

‘In the last and present month large quan- 
tities of foreign wheat have been freely im- 
ported and entered for consumption at Liver- 
pool and elsewhere, paying a duty of 22s, 8d, 
per quarter, and leaving a fair profit to the 
importer.” 


It was now proposed to reduce the duty 
from 22s. 8d. to 8s.; and it was said that 
this would inflict no injury on the agricul- 
turists, and that they ought to look upon 
it as a considerable boon and advantage! 
His noble Friend in speculating on the 
probable consequences of the present mea- 
sure, supposed, without condescending to 
give the slightest ground or reason for his 
supposition, that the proposed sliding-scale 
would have the effect of giving a protec 
tion up to a point when the price of wheat 
should be between 54s. and 58s., say at 
56s. He should very much like to know 
the grounds of this supposition; for he 
declared that the proposition was utterly 
untenable. So far from this propos 
measure giving the farmers a protection 
up to 56s., which, as he should presently 
show, would be inadequate, it would not 
after favourable seasons give a protection 
up to 50s. Their Lordships were bound 
to consider what was a remunerating price 
to the British grower. This was a poiat 
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which his noble Friend had passed over 
with perfect silence, as if it was a matter 
of no consequence. He would not detain 
their Lordships by reading agricultural 
details about ploughings and harrowings ; 
but he knew, that in a part of Bucking- 
hamshire, and that not the worst, corn 
would not bring a remunerating price un- 
less it was sold in the market for 60s. per 
quarter. The proposed measure, therefore, 
would have the ultimate effect of annihi- 
lating rent; and with the cessation of rent 
there would be a cessation of consumption 
and expenditure; and he would leave 
their Lordships to judge what effect this 
would have on the other classes of the 
community. He did not believe that the 
land would go out of cultivation. Whe- 
ther prices were reduced to 50s. or 40s., 
he did not believe that the land would 
relapse into a state of nature. It would 
be cultivated for the consumption of those 
who owned, occupied, or tilled it; and 
any of these three classes, if they wished 
to have other articles not produced by 
that land, would procure them only by 
barter. The consequence would be the 
entire subversion of the whole system now 
established, the annihilation of all public 
and private trading, and at no distant 
period, a national bankruptcy. Another 
assumption of the noble Lord was, that 
the present protection afforded by the 
Corn-laws was extravagant, and that it 
might be diminished without inconvenience 
or injury to the agricultural interest. His 
noble Friend had not, however, supplied 
the House with the smallest proof, or sha- 
dow of a proof, of this assertion. It might 
have been fair to argue in 1828, when the 
present law was introduced, that a less 
amount of protection was requisite then 
than in 1815; and for this obvious reason, 
that that monstrous and destructive mea- 
sure known by the name of Peel’s Bill 
was not in existence previous to the latter 
year, When that measure was brought 
forward, a statement was made that it 
would lower prices 3 or 5 per cent.; and 
the author of it either had not the wisdom 
to learn or the candour to avow the con- 
sequences it had produced. However, 
another individual, who was looked to as 
a great authority by a class of persons for 
whom he had no respect, viz., the band of 
Political economists—he alluded to the 
late Mr. Ricardo—had the manliness to 
avow that the fall of prices, instead of 
being from 3 to 5 per cent., had been from 
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30 to 50 per cent., and if he had known 
that, no power on earth should have in- 
duced him to support such a mischievous 
measure. But there had been no measure 
since 1828 which had diminished what 
was considered the remunerating price, 
which was admitted on all hands to be for 
wheat 60s. the Winchester quarter, or 62s, 
according to the new fashioned or impe- 
rial measure. He was aware that im- 
provements had been introduced in agri- 
culture; but by whom? By the landlords 
or the tenants; and those improvements 
might have been accompanied by consi- 
derable expense, which had been provided 
for out of the pockets of the landlords and 
tenants. With what show of justice, then, 
could they attempt to reduce the price of 
wheat and the profits of the agricultural 
classes, without any reference to those ex- 
penses. He most earnestly exhorted their 
Lordships not to trample on the rights or 
disregard the interests of others, if they 
expected their own rights and their own 
interests to be respected. His noble Friend 
had stated the average price of wheat at 
58s. per quarter during the last thirteen 
years; but his noble Friend could not cer- 
tainly be aware that from 1833 to 1836 
the price of wheat ia this country was so 
ruinously low that, there was a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry into the cause. If his 
noble Friend separated from those thirteen 
years the three years from 1833 to 1836, 
when the price of wheat was respectively 
46s. 2d., 39s. 4d., and 46s. 6d., or, on an 
average, 44s. 8d., which no man would be 
bold enough to maintain to be a re- 
munerating price,—he would find that the 
average price had been since 1828, 62s. 7d. 
per quarter. His noble Friend at the 
commencement of his speech seemed te 
argue that an entire free-trade in corn 
would be an advantage if it were practi- 
cable, and that a low price of corn was 
per se a benefit. He would answer his 
noble Friend with his own words. To use 
the language of Holy Writ, ‘ Out of thy 
own mouth will I condemn thee.” His 
noble Friend could not have forgotten the 
joy and exultation he expressed — naturally 
enough—at that universal prosperity and 
satisfaction which pervaded the country in 
1825. Would to God that other Sessions 
of Parliament might open under similar 
auspices! His noble Friend was one of 
those Ministers who advised the King in 
1825 to address the Parliament, assuring 
the Members of the Legislature, 
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* That there never was a period in the his- 
tory of this country, when all the great in- 
terests of the nation were at the same time 
in so thriving a condition, or when a feeling of 
content and satisfaction was more widely 
diffused through all classes of the British 
people.” 
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Some persons might naturally inquire, 
what could have been the price of corn 
when his noble Friend advised such a 
speech to be delivered? and might con- 
ceive it must have then fallen below 40s. 
per quarter. This was not, however, the 
case. At that time the average price of 
wheat was above 66s., and had during the 
preceding year been 62s. per quarter. The 
encouragement proposed to be given by 
the Government measure to agriculture 
was comparatively much lower than had 
formerly been given by the patriotism 
and wisdom of their ancestors to the culti- 
vation of the soil. He would refer to the 
statute the 22d of Charles 2nd, cap. 13. 
The average price of wheat for the ten 
years preceding the passing of that act 
was 44s, 9d., being a higher price than 
was presented by the average price of the 
years 1834, 1835, and 1836; and a con- 
siderably better price when the compara- 
tive value of money and the weight of 
taxation was considered. This statute of 
Charles 2nd, was passed professedly for the 
encouragement of agriculture, and it 
enacted that when the price of wheat was 
at 55s. per quarter and under, the duty 
should be 16s. 6d.; and the duty now 
proposed at 55s. was 17s.; so that the 
only increase of protection which the noble 
Earl and his Colleagues now thought ne- 
cessary for agriculture, notwithstanding 
the enormous, unparalleled, and almost 
incredible amount of the burdens of the 
country, was but an additional sixpence 
on the quarter. His noble Friend having 
evaded the question of what was a remu- 
nerating price, had endeavoured to estab- 
lish the principle of a maximum price for 
corn. What was this but the enactment 
in a different form of the maximum law 
which prevailed in France? Many of their 
Lordships might be old enough to recol- 
lect, and they all knew from history, what 
were the consequences of this maximum 
law. The farmers did not, would not, 
could not send their corn to market where 
it must be sold, according to law, at a 

rice at which it was ruinous to produce 
it. They refrained as much as possible 
from frequenting the markets in towns, 
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and there arose in that unhappy country 4 
long-continued famine, which by infuriat. 
ing the populace was the prime moving 
cause of all the atrocities which disgraced 
and desolated that country. And here he 
asked the noble Earl who opened the pre- 
sent debate, or any of his Colleagues, for 
a frank and explicit answer to this ques- 
tion—under the operation of the proposed 
law, did they or did they not expect latge 
importations? Did they or did they not 
expect a large or a small reduction of 
price? He would meet them on either al- 
ternative. If they expected small impor. 
tations and an inconsiderable reduction of 
price, what then would be the advant 
to the consumers, if that class must 
considered separately? If, on the con. 
trary, they expected large importations, 
which would be very profitable to the re- 
venue and very acceptable in its present 
dilapidated state, had they considered 
what must be the necessary effects pro- 
duced, not only on agriculture, but on all 
the other branches of productive industry, 
which have all one common interest in 
preventing the competition of foreigners 
in the home market? Had the Govern- 
ment at all contemplated the effects pro- 
duced by enormous importations of foreign 
corn, either under the present law or any 
other law? Had they not seen that the 
effect of a consiJerable importation of corn 
was a considerable exportation, not of ma- 
nufactures, but of specie ? Even under the 
present Corn-law—under that extrava- 
gantly high protection, as it was now te 
presented to be—the treasure in the Bank 
had been reduced from 11,000,000/. to 
3,000,000/. or 4,000,000/.; and it was 
very inconsiderable at present. If this 
state of things were continued, and the 
effect increased by the passing of the pto- 
posed Corn-bill, and the new tariff, it 
would be utterly impossible (and he re- 
ferred on this point to the evidence of 
those who thought free-trade “a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished”) for the 
Bank to continue payments in specie undet 
suchcircumstances. The proposed measute 
was not, as the noble Earl said, considered 
a fair atrangement as respected wheat. 
All who were practically acquainted with 
the country knew that the scaleas rega 
wheat would be destructive of their ister 
ests. But then they were told in homely 
language, that “half a loaf was bette? 
than none,” and that it would be advisable 
for them to accept the proposed teni® 
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What reason was there to hope that these 
terms, bad as they were, would be final ? 
Any such expectation must be destroyed 
by the declaration made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Home 
Department, who took occasion to state 
more than once that he desired it to be 
understood that the proposed measure 
should not be considered as final. The 
farmers were told they must accept these 
terms, as they would get no better. He 
should like to know on what grounds the 
agricultural class were to be considered as 
criminals, and why they should be glad to 
accept any commutation of their sentence ? 
He rejected altogether all overtures for 
compromise, and he would say, ‘“ No sur- 
render,” as had been said by another per- 
son in another place—by a noble Duke 
who had shown his patriotism and public 
spirit at a time when both were nearly ex- 
tinguished in this country, by preferring 
tinciple to place, and whose consistency 
in opinion and conduct would for ever en- 
dear him to the country. If they could 
prove that the protection was excessive, 
let it be diminished ; if they could prove 
it unreasonable and unjust, let it be entirely 
withdrawn, He, for one, solicited and ac- 
cepted no compromise on principle. He 
was not one of those who advocated the 
doctrine of expediency. There were cases, 
and the present was one, where extremes 
met, The farmers were not to be deluded 
into the notion that by the operation of 
this bill prices would be kept up to 56s. 
or 58s. Let them have a free-trade, ac- 
companied, as the noble and learned Lord 
opposite had argued, by a free-trade in all 
manufactured articles. He threw down 
the gauntlet. He dared them to the at- 
tempt, Let them try it, and there would 
be raised in the country such a storm of 
fury, indignation, resentment, and ven- 
geance as would scatter to the winds, an- 
nihilate, and destroy the advocates of free- 
trade. When he said “ destroy,” he did 
not, of course, mean physically—he did 
hot, of course, mean to offer his noble 
and learned Friend to the physical ven- 
geance of the mob. It might be said, if 
these observations were well founded, why 
ad not many petitions been presented in 
their support? But from the contempt 
with which those expressions of public 
feeling were treated in that enlightened 
and patriotic assembly—the House of 
mmons, and the neglect with which they 
Were treated even by their Lordships, the 
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people had become weary of petitioning. 
There was also another reason which had 
been avowed as a sort of apology for list- 
lessness under the deplorable and unex- 
pected change in the conduct of those 
now in power, and that was this—the far- 
mers were unwilling to petition or openly 
oppose these measures, lest they should 
overwhelm the present Administration, 
and reinstate their political adversaries in 
the government of the country. He must, 
however, observe, that when a man was 
sentenced to death, it did not much import 
to him whether the executioner were a 
Whig or a Conservative ; and to carry the 
simile a little further, if he should be sen- 
tenced to have his head cut off, whether 
the instrument employed for that purpose 
should be a guillotine or an axe—a sliding- 
scale, or a fixed duty. As far as the agri- 
cultural interest was concerned, judging 
from the experience they already had, he 
should wish to know what worse could 
befal them if the former Ministers were 
restored. He took it that any House of 
Parliament that would reject the present 
Corn-law upon the ground of not affording 
sufficient protection to agriculture would 
resist as effectually the alternative of a 
fixed duty or free-trade in corn. He was 
grieved to say that nothing but mischievous 
measures had yet been propounded by the 
present Government, and he should stead- 
fastly resist not only the Corn Importation 
Bill, but also the new tariff. He hoped 
it would not be thought that silence indi- 
cated consent. A distinguished statesman 
in another place observed, with reference 
to the silence of the agriculturists, dum 
tacent clamant ; but if they were silent, 
and he spoke not unadvisedly, or without 
sufficient authority, their silence proceeded 
from a conviction which every day grew 
deeper, and with which he himself was 
conscientiously impressed, that they were, 
according to the celebrated expression of 
Prince Talleyrand, ‘‘ at the beginning of 
the end,” and that the end itself was not 
far distant. The signs of the times were 
written in such large and legible characters 
that those who ran might read them. It 
had been upon several occasions his pain- 
ful duty earnestly, though perhaps weakly 
sincerely, though ineffectually—to warn 
their Lordships of the inevitable conse- 
quences of the system which had been so 
long pursued in this country under Tory, 
Whig, and Conservative. The end was 
not far distant; it would be accelerated 
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and aggravated by such measures as that 
now under their Lordships’ consideration. 
He would entreat them once more, at this 
twelfth hour, to ponder the consequences 
of their conduct, and to consider whether 
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if they should be found to be the tree that | p 


bore bad fruit they would not be hewn 
down and cast into the fire—whether, if 
they thought that their duty consisted 
merely in registering ministerial edicts, the 
example given in the Commonwealth would 
not be renewed—again voting them an 
useless body, and one that ought to be 
abolished. Whatever might be the result, 
he believed it would be far more fearful 
than many of their Lordships anticipated ; 
in his conscience he believed it was now at 
the very threshold of their doors ; and the 
first French revolution, with all its confis- 
cation and atrocities, would afford but a 
feeble and inadequate representation of 
its horrors. He, through good report and 
through evil report, and if with weak 
talents, at least without any objects of 
personal ambition, would as heretofore en- 
deavour to do his duty to his country— 
neither asking, wishing, nor wanting any- 
thing which any Government could give. 
He now moved that the bill be read a 
second time this day six months. 

The Earl of Hardwicke felt that in 
addressing their Lordships on this occasion 
he was altogether inadequate to do justice 
to the subject, and he did so more for the 
purpose of justifying the vote he was 
about to give, than in the hope of being 
able to add anything new to the arguments 
and illustrations which had formerly been 
adduced on the different occasions when 


this most important topic was discussed. | p 


He was not one of those who, in advo- 
cating this measure, was influenced by 
those feelings of apprehension alluded to 
by his noble Friend, lest their rejection of 
it might overthrow the present Govern- 
ment, and reinstate noble Lords opposite, 
who, however estimable in private life, 
could not, from the democratic character 
of their supporters, conduct the Govern- 
ment as they might wish. He supported 
this measure from no such fear. He sup- 
ported it because he thought it a good 
measure —because he thought it just— 
and because he thought it would do no 
injury whatever to the agricultural in- 
terest. His noble Friend who last ad- 
dressed their Lordships had, in the course 
of a most discursive speech, travelled a 
little out of his way to assail a right hon. 
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Gentleman, the Prime Minister of the 
country, charging him with what would 
undoubtedly have been a most grave 
offence—namely, deceiving the people for 
the purpose of getting possession of 
ower, 

Earl Stanhope: I made no charge 
whatever of that sort. I commented on 
the address of the right hon. Baronet to 
his constituents; and if the noble Earl 
had done me the honour to attend to 
those observations, he would have found 
that they might have been interpreted in 
both ways. I do not deny that the 
general impression in the country arising 
from the right hon. Baronet’s previous 
declarations was, that he was a zealous 
and true friend to the existing Corn-laws; 
how he may now be considered so, I have 
no doubt my noble Friend will be able 
to explain. 

The Earl of Hardwicke was very glad 
he had given way to his noble Friend, for 
undoubtedly if his former statement had 
gone forth to the public as the deliberate 
opinion of a person of his distinguished 
talents and high rank, it would unques- 
tionably have done great injustice to in- 
dividuals; but it would have operated 
prejudicially rather to the noble Earl 
himself than to the character of his right 
hon. Friend. The noble Earl said the 
expressions which had been used might 
be interpreted both ways; but he would 
venture to assert there was only one way 
of interpreting them—namely, that his 
right hon. Friend was determined to 
adhere to the broad principle of the sliding- 
scale, reserving to himself, however, the 
ower of making any alterations he 
thought fit. Nay, more, he believed this 
was well understood throughout the 
country—among the farmers themselves. 
In the county with which he was more 
immediately connected, the agriculturists 
felt that the Corn-laws were in an un- 
settled state, and were considering the 
changes which it would be fit to make 
in them. He himself had propositions 
made to him by Gentlemen whom the 
noble Earl knew perfectly well, having 
presided over them in the town of Cam- 
bridge—propositions, too, which reduced 
the duty by the sliding-scale ; therefore it 
was not only by the Government that the 
notion of a change was entertained; the 
country generally felt that some alteration 
in these laws had at length become neces 
sary. He did not mean to trouble their 
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Lordships with any observations relative 
to the effect of the existing Corn-laws in 
contributing to the welfare and indepen- 
dence of the country; he did not mean 
to say one word with regard to the fluc- 
tuations caused by the sliding-scale; but 
he would say this, after the decision pro- 
nounced by the House of Commons, their 
Lordships were not left to form an opinion 
as to whether they would alter the Corn- 
laws or not. They might reject this bill, 
but the question as to alterations in the 
present system was settled and deter- 
mined by the voice of the country. No 
Corn-law could be so bad, no protection 
could be so inadequate, as that which was 
always questioned and debated. That 
which was always agitated was never 
satisfactory ; and, although it might afford 
some protection, it was not the sort of 
protection he wished to uphold. For this 
reason it had been thought right to 
endeavour to modify the present law in 
such a way as might render it more 
acceptable to all classes of the community, 
—the superfluous protection that un- 
questionably existed being brought down 
to something more consonant with the 
views of the consumers and the degree of 


protection to which the agriculturists 


were entitled. Ifthe present bill passed 
into a law, they would get rid of all the 
odium which attached to the present 
system, and the agriculturists would have 
a better protection, because the com- 
munity would be better satisfied; while 
in the actual working of the law no ma- 
terial deterioration would take place. 
With regard to the bill itself, he was 
prepared to show that no deterioration in 
the price of agricultural produce would 
be the result. He would not support the 
present measure if he were not perfectly 
satisfied in his own mind that it would 
make no difference whatever to agricul- 
ture, The average price of corn in this 
country from 1660, including those years 
in which the Corn-laws were altered, 
which were always years of depression, 
although at times the price had been 45s. 
and under, still the average was 57s. Id. 
This satisfied him that even supposing a | 
very material alteration in the Corn-laws 
to take place, so great a change in the! 
price of the article as by some was appre- 
hended could not be the result. For 
himself he believed that no deterioration 
would take place. Thus, when the price 
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would under the present bill be 16s., and 
the price at Dantsic, the cheapest port, 
was 40s., which, with 4s. for expenses of 
shipment, made the price of foreign wheat 
60s., without reckoning the charges in 
this country arising from landing, carting, 
and perhaps redressing. But at 60s. the 
importer would loose 4s. per quarter when 
the price of English wheat was 56s., and 
therefore he would not come into the 
market at all. Again, when the price 
was 57s. the duty would be 15s. The 
price at Dantzic was 40s., + 15s. duty, 
+ 4s. charges = 59s. Here, also, there 
would bea loss of 2s. per quarter on the in- 
troduction of foreign wheat, and the im- 
porter would not come into the market. In 
fact, the present law protected the farmer 
up to 66s. per quarter. It appeared from 
the Parliamentary papers, that the quantity 
of foreign corn imported into this coun- 
try during the last thirteen years was 
11,322,000 quarters, of which 9,500,000 
had been admitted when the price stood 
at 70s.; eighty quarters out of 100 had 
come in at a duty of 6s. 8d. He did not 
see anything in the present bill which 
would alter this arrangement ; he did not 
see why the corn-dealer should not do 
just the same thing under the new law as 
he did at present—that was, hold back 
his corn until the price became high, and 
he could introduce it at a moderate duty. 
It was his conviction that the alteration 
in the law would make no change inju- 
rious to the farmers ; the effect would re- 
main exactly the same as regarded their 
real interest; but the surplus and absurd 
protection which existed under the old 
bill would be got rid of. That was his 
reason for supporting the measure. With 
regard to barley, the selling price of that 
grain in this country was 30s. a quarter. 
The duty by the new bill would be 9s. at 
that point. 9s.-+ 19s. 6d., the price 
of the foreign grain, + 4s. for charges 
on importation, would bring the price at 
which it could be imported to 32s. 6d., so 
that the importer would lose 2s. 6d. It 
was not necessary for him to trouble their 
Lordships with more calculations of this 
kind ; the same principle would be found 
to hold good throughout; but he would 
ask their Lordships to observe, that in 
making the calculations he had read to 
them, he had wholly omitted all charges 
which would be incurred in this country. 
There would be in addition the expense of 
unloading the vessel, of carting the corn 
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to the place at which it was sold, and, 
he thought most likely, of re-dressing it, 
besides the profits of the importer. There- 
fore, he thought he answered that opinion 
of his noble Friend with respect to the 
ruin that would be inflicted on agriculture 
by the bill before their Lordships in a 
manner as full and as satisfactory as could 
be thought desirable. He perfectly well 
knew that in speculative matters precise 
and exact calculations were out of the 
question, but at the same time he believed 
their Lordships would not be led much 
astray by using the documents before them, 
and it was a very great satisfaction to him 
to find himself able to give his warm and 
earnest support to Government on this 
measure, not from the fear that anybody 
else would take possession of their power 
and places, but from the firm belief he 
entertained that agriculture was entirely 
and perfectly protected ; so much for this 
portion of the enactment, which was the 
most important one. He should like to 
say a word on a subject passed over by 
his noble Friend who opened the debate— 
the effect that would be produced by a 
fixed duty of 8s. a quarter—and he would 
take the same data for his calculation as 
in the former instance. His objection toa 
fixed duty was chiefly and simply this— 
that he did not think it a maintainable 
duty. In times when a bad harvest made 
prices high, he was perfectly sure that it 
would be swept away ; no protection at all 
would be left, and the agriculturist would 
be at the mercy of the Executive Govern- 
ment, to be dealt with as they might 
please. A clamour for the repeal of the 
duty would be raised through the country, 
and no government would be in a position 
to maintain it—not because they would 
not wish to do so, but because they would 
not have the power. In times of pressure, 
in short, there would be no protection at 
all, Taking the price of corn in this 
country at 56s,, and the duty at 8s., the 
pee of imported corn would stand thus : 

s. + 40s. the price at Dantzic, + 4s. 
for charges of freight, would bring the 
price to 52s., giving to the importer a gain 
of 4s., when the home price was at 56s. 
At that point, therefore, there would be 
no protection with a fixed duty. He re- 
membered that the farmers of Cambridge- 
shire stated in the petition to which his 
noble Friend had adverted, that they could 
not possibly live unless they were certain 
of 60s., a price which they had never ob- 
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tained at any period of their lives, fo 
they never had had 60s. under any ave. 
rages. He could say that a people more 
regular in their habits and more satisfac. 
tory in all their dealings did not exist, 
but they never had a higher price than 
56s. 1ld. a quarter, Therefore, he said, 
although 60s. was claimed as indispen. 
sable, he was, for his own part, perfectly 
satisfied in the belief that on an average 
of years 56s. was the price which they 
might hope to obtain for the great article 
of our agricultural produce. With respect 
to the averages it was quite unnecessary 
for him to say anything after what his 
noble Friend had stated so much more 
ably than he could hope to do, in intro. 
ducing the bill to their Lordships’ notice, 
He could not help feeling that in this 
branch of the subject also there was a de- 
cided improvement. Under the present 
bill the difference in the duty was so great 
between the points of the scale, that by 
raising the averages at once from 66s, to 
73s. which was not very difficult to ac- 
complish, the importer would realise s 
profit of 26s. It was easy for speculators 
to raise the prices to this extent, when 
they ec i for that purpose, by a sys- 
tem of fictitious purchases and sales, which 
never reached the farmer’s pocket any 
way, as might be easily proved. Now, 
under the new bill, if the same game 
were attempted to be played, it would be 
necessary to raise the averages from 59%. 
to 73s., a much greater distance, before 
they could realise a profit of 26s, As it 
was perfectly well known that all thore 
sales by which the averages were so much 
raised were carried on in London, he could 
not help thinking that the addition of a 
great number of towns to the former list 
by which the averages were determined— 
and he should have been glad if the oum- 
ber had been even increased —was a very 
great improvement in the law, That could 
be shown in a very satisfactory way from 

the data furnished in the papers before 

their Lordships. It appeared that, wih 

London included, the duty would stand at 

10s., but if London were struck out of the 

list, the duty would be 6s, The sales 

were carried on with a view to influence 

the duty between corn-dealers and com- 

factors, not between the grower and the 

dealer. He thought the more easy slope 

of the averages, and the additional num- 

ber of the towns were great improvement 

in the present plan, which would 
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much to cheapen the food of the people, at 
the same time that they would protect the 
real agricultural interest—that was, the in- 
terest of the grower. He believed he had 
now stated nearly all that he intended 
with reference to this bill, and he was 
afraid not without fatiguing their Lord- 
ships, He might venture to add, that no 
one could be totally inattentive to the 
language which was held out of doors on 
this subject, of which his noble Friend 
(Earl Stanhope) seemed to be the mouth- 
iece. It was said that statements calcu- 
feted for deception were addressed to the 
people of this country by persons now 
in power, who endeavoured to delude 
them. ‘This was an assertion which pos- 
sessed no manner of foundation in truth, 
and he would challenge anybody to state 
under what circumstances, when or where, 
any statements of this kind had been 
made. He himself must plead guilty to 
being one of those whom his noble Friend 
had attacked for the line of conduct he 
had taken on this question; he had 
marched under the banners of protection 
to agriculture, and he was satisfied that 
the course he was now adopting would 
be infinitely better calculated to protect 
that interest than the course taken by his 
noble Friend. No protection would arise 
from the sort of speech which had been 
delivered by his noble Friend-—no protec- 
tion would be willingly granted if such 
language were to be generally held, but 
if the case was fairly stated to the people 
of this country, they were intelligent 
enough to understand what was set be- 
fore them, and he believed they would not, 
for they could not, when the matter was 
understood, doubt for a moment that their 
best interests had been preserved. That 
party which was now in power had on 
their accession determined not to act 
either for party or class interests. He 
believed that that party, on taking power, 
had looked down fram the eminence on 
which they were placed, and, having viewed 
and considered the state of the country, 
had come to the determination of putting 
aside all class interests and party consi- 
derations, and using every means in their 
power to promote the welfare of the people, 
and to support those great interests in this 
Country and abroad which were now in 
some measure jeopardised. He believed 
that for that reason they were supported 
in Parliament, and that they would con- 
\toue to be supported ; he believed that 
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the honesty and loyalty of the people of 
this country, under all circumstances, 
and at all times, would know how to ap. 
preciate the value of those who, puttin 
aside all such motives of action as he ha 
mentioned, determined to do their best to 
promote the great interests of the country, 
The Duke of Buckingham begged to be 
excused for a few moments, if he offered 
some remarks on this important question, 
He agreed with his be Friend that a 
more important question could not be 
brought under their Lordship’s notice. It 
was necessary that he should offer his ob- 
servations at the present moment, because 
he was given to understand that according 
to the forms of their Lordships’ House, it 
would be impossible for him to propose 
any alteration in this bill in committee, and 
therefore he felt compelled, in this early 
stage of the measure, to state the grounds 
on which he meant to give his vote against 
it. The question was, whether the bill 
; Should be read a second time now, or on 
this day six months. He looked on this 
bill with deep feeling of alarm, He looked 
on it as a measure produced no doubt from 
the best of motives, but, in his humble 
judgment, calculated to do harm to the 
agricultural interest. If their Lordships 
looked at the progress made by the agri- 
culture of this country for a number of 
years past, it was impossible not to rejaice 
at the state of excellence to which it had 
been brought. But if by this bill the pro- 
tection hitherto secured to the farmer 
should be greatly reduced, as he believed 
it would be, he feared it would be found 
that the spirit of enterprise which now ani- 
mated the agricultural interest, would ere 
long be extinguished, and the consequence 
of forgetfulness and neglect as to the soil 
of the country would be, that our fields 
would no longer be maintained at that 
high pitch of cultivation to which protec- 
tion to the British farmer had brought 
them, He looked on the bill with alarm, 
inasmuch as he saw a prospect of the fo- 
reign farmer being enabled to enter our 
market at a price at which he thought our 
own farmers should be protected ; know- 
ing the capabilities of foreigners for pro- 
ducing a large supply of grain, his fear 
was, that if you gave capital and a market 
to the foreign farmer, he would, ere Jong, 
be enabled to meet the English farmer in 
our own cities, and to overpower his com- 
petition. Not many years ago, the country 
was placed in such a situation as to be 
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obliged to lean greatly on the progress of 
agricultural improvement for support in a 
contest of unexampled difficulty. He 
trusted it might be long, ere such a crisis 
again occurred ; but if there were a possi- 
bility that it would happen at some future 
time, and if once they pauperised the 
agricultural interest, they would take away 
one of the chief sources of support, and 
by so doing, increase incalculably the 
danger to the country. If they depended 
solely on foreign supplies of grain, and 
the ports were closed against them, they 
would then be unable to obtain the neces- 
saries of life, and might be placed ina 
situation which it was fearful to contem- 
plate. Believing that the measure would 
be injurious to agriculture, and that it 
would impede the progress which agricul- 
ture had made of late years, he must de- 
plore the probability which existed that 
their Lordships would be induced to pass 
it. It was proclaimed that this bill was to 
be an adjustment of the differences exist- 
ing between two classes in this country. 
He avowed himself, as he had done before, 
the friend of the present Corn-law. How- 
ever he might incur the displeasure, anger, 
or violence of others, he hoped he might 
be allowed to express his free and un- 
biassed opinion, and take that course 
which he honestly thought most conducive 
to the interests of the country. The bill, 
in his opinion would not satisfy the ex- 
pectations of either party, or lead to the 
adjustment of the differences prevailing. 
He felt, and indeed, his noble Friend had 
shown, that it would not satisfy the ma- 
nufacturers, who called for a total repeal ; 
and he could assure their Lordships on the 
part of a great body of the agriculturists of 
this country, that it would not satisfy 
them. In giving up what they had then, 
they were giving up a law which, in his 
humble judgment, had worked bene- 
ficially ; they were risking more than at 
the present moment they were aware of, 
and ere long, they would be called on to 
yield a little more. It was not for him to 
point out to their Lordship’s what might 
ensue if the clamour for repeal were con- 
tinued—suffice it to say, he viewed this 
measure with more alarm, the more he re- 
flected on those consequences which might 
be expected from it. It did not grant 
that protection which the farmer had a 
right to expect; on that ground, he took 
his stand, and he should give his vote in 
support of the amendment of his noble 
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Friend. He regretted many of the re. 
marks which had fallen from his noble 
Friend, in which he could not go along 
with him, but he completely agreed with 
him that the bill would be highly injurious 
to the interests of the farmer. He shared 
those deep feelings of anxiety for the wel. 
fare, happiness, and comfort of his fellow. 
countrymen which ought to animate eve 
Member of their Lordships’ House; and he 
would be ready to go any lengths in trying 
to reconcile the agriculturists to this mea. 
sure, if he believed it for their good ; bat 
he would ask their Lordships, if they con. 
sented to pauperise the agricultural inter. 
est, and drive the cultivators of the soil 
from those pursuits in which they were 
engaged, might they not be placed in the 
same difficulties and distresses by which 
the manufacturers were now afflicted? He 
would call on them to pause ere it was too 
late to retrace their steps, and feeling it 
his duty to support the existing law, and 
to protect the farmer, as he had always 
striven to do, he could not but view this 
attack on his interests with the greatest 
apprehension, His noble Friend who had 
just sat down, had attempted to show that 
the new scale would be equally beneficial 
to the farmer as the old, but the foreigner 
would now be enabled to import corn at 
58s. instead of at 68s. or 69s. as formerly, 
It had been said that few petitions from 
the farmers had been presented, and that 
they had not been forward to state their 
grievances. It was not for him to say 
what the reasons for thus acting might be, 
but he must express his regret that the 
farmers had not been more alive to their 
own interests. Be that as it might, he 
felt he must adhere to the opinions hehad 
repeatedly expressed on this subject, and 
he should sit down by giving his cordial 
support to the motion to postpone. the 
second reading of the bill for six months, 
as a measure prejudicial to the farmer and 
subversive of the agricultural interest. 
The Earl of Wenchilsea expressed his 
satisfaction that a measure which had ex 
cited so much discussion, and which. had 
so important a bearing on the tranquillity 
and prosperity of the country, was now 
about to be brought, as far as human pru- 
dence could foresee, to a final settlement. 
He contended that the agitation which 
had prevailed in the country on this que 
tion had produced great evils. There was 
no question on which it was so easy tet 
cite the labouring classes of this country 
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as the price of bread, although he was 
prepared to maintain that it was one on 
which the great body of the labouring 
classes were quite unqualified to come to 
a just and accurate conclusion. Limiting 
their views only to the present moment, 
they were unable to grasp this great ques- 
tion, and to enter into those prospective 
views which had influenced the Legislature 
in its wisdom to secure to the agricultu- 
rists of this country that protection and 
encouragement which the importance of 
their avocation to the public welfare de- 
manded. It was sound policy to guard 
from injury capital and interests of such 
immense value as those vested in the cul- 
tivation of the soil, and the legislation of 
this country had been directed to this end, 
and to the prevention of great fluctuations 
in price, and of those occasional rises 
from which the labouring classes were the 
first to suffer. The agitation of this ques- 
tion had shaken the confidence of the 
agricultural classes in the continuance of 
that prosperity which was secured to them 
by those laws on the faith of which they 
had invested their capital, and had, within 
the last two years, considerably retarded 
those great improvements which had been 
commenced chiefly in drainage and the 
use of artificial manure, by means of which 
thousands of acres, in Lincolnshire for 
instance, which formerly produced nothing 
but water now grew the finest wheat, he 
might say, in the empire. Indeed, such 
was his confidence in the capabilities of 


the soil and the effects of those improve- | 


ments, that he did not hesitate to express 
his conviction, that if they proceeded with 
the same rapidity for fifteen years to come 
as they had done for the fifteen years that 
had passed away, England would become, 
instead of an importing, an exporting 
country, more than able to supply the 
wants of her increasing population. There 
Was no country which offered greater faci- 
lities for the extension and improvement 
of agriculture, or which more invited the 
investment of English capital, than Ireland. 
Few noble Lords, he presumed, were pre- 
pared to contend for a free-trade in corn, 
looking to the burdens imposed on agri- 
culture for the support of the poor, for 
the maintenance of the high-roads, and 
the preservation of the public peace. 

hose were the three great national 
burdens, and they certainly fell very 

eavily on the agricultural interest. If 
this were a new country, and if we were 
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free from such burdens, he, for one, might 
advocate free-trade in corn, and indeed 
free-trade in every article that entered into 
human subsistence. But if they were to 
bear these burdens, then they must have 
a Corn-law to enable them to sustain 
them. There were now in effect two pro- 
positions before the House—the proposi- 
tion of the Government for a sliding-scale, 
and that of the late Administration for a 
fixed duty. Now, in his opinion, the fixed 
duty was altogether a perfect fallacy. If 
the price of wheat was at 36s., as it wasa 
few years ago, what advantage would a 
fixed duty of 8s. be to the agriculturist ? 
If the price were to rise to 80s., what Go- 
vernment, let him ask, could maintain 
such a duty? Besides the agriculturists 
must have protection. They were liable 
to all the variations of seasons. They were 
not, like the manufacturers, able to carry 
on their occupations without consulting 
wind or weather. If they had not pro- 
tection, therefore, agriculture must fall 
into decay, and this was a statement 
which he made advisedly, and after due 
deliberation. Now, it had been said in 
that House, and the sentiments had been 
echoed by a cheer, which was erroneously 
attributed to him; it had been said, that 
her Majesty’s present Government had 
most grossly deceived the agriculturists, 
Now, he was prepared to say, that 
that was a gross misstatement. They 
went to the country on the dissolu- 
tion. That dissolution was forced by 
the late Government—a Government 
which took a step, in his opinion, alike 
discreditable to themselves as an Admin- 
istration, and calculated to disturb the 
peace of the country. He referred to 
the agitating cry of “ cheap bread,” which 
they had raised for a mere party and fac- 
tious purpose. That cry was as delusive 
as it was agitating, for, as the people well 
knew, cheap bread meant low wages, and 
in some cases, no wages at all. Well, it 
was said, the party at present in power 
went to the country pledged to maintain 
the existing Corn-law. Now, he denied, 
that they had done any such thing. They 
were not pledged to any particular scale 
of duties whatever. ‘To the principle of 
the present law, they certainly were 
pledged, and he contended, and did say 
most emphatically, that the Government 
had maintained that principle. And with 
regard to the change in the scale of duties 
he was prepared also to express an opin- 
xX 
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ion, that the agriculturists would sustain 
no injury from the alteration of the duties 
on wheat. There were a variety of emen- 
dations in the system which would prevent 
them from sustaining any injury. The 
list of towns in which the averages were 
to be taken was to be altered ; he 
only wished they had been so altered as 
to exclude Mark-lane, to which market, 
after all, the frauds and fictitious averages 
were to be traced. But in extending the 
system to a number of other towns, he 
thought the Government had rendered a 
great service to the public. To the agri- 
culturist, also, they had given an import- 
ant benefit, by so altering the scale, as to 
render it a jumping instead of a sliding- 
scale. And having thus candidly ex- 
pressed his opinion, he must make one 
statement in addition. Although closely 
connected and bound up with agriculture, 
he had ever viewed this question with 
reference solely to what he considered the 
interests of the great mass, the vast la- 
bouring population of this country. He 
trusted, that for their sakes, the present 
measure would settle the question; and, 
at the same time, he hoped, that its result 
would be, to give bread to the people at 


the lowest price at which the English 
agriculturists could afford to sell, and to 
so obviate all necessity for resorting to 
the dangerous expedient of drawing sup- 
plies of corn from foreign countries when- 
ever we might be left entirely unsupplied 


in the event of war. He would also say, 
before he sat down, that he could not but 
regret the course taken by the noble Earl 
(Earl Stanhope) on the present occasion ; 
and, more than all, that he regretted the 
noble Earl should have attributed to per- 
sons of high character and of high stand- 
ing in the country, opinions and motives 
of action, which, he was sure, that noble 
Earl would, on after deliberation, much 
regret having laid to their charge. He 
would ask the noble Earl to consider at- 
tentively what possible interest such par- 
ties could have in acting as he would lead 
the House to suppose they had acted ? 
Those parties were as closely connected 
with agriculture as the noble Earl himself, 
and he would venture to add, quite as anx- 
ious for its prosperity. For his own part, 
he believed those parties had pursued a 
conscientious course, and he earnestly 
hoped and believed, that their measures 
would tend to put the question on a firm 
footing, and to further the general inter- 
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ests of the country, manufacturing as well 
as agricultural. Entertaining these feel. 
ings and opinions, he should very cordially 
give his vote in favour of the second read. 
ing of the bill. 

Lord Western said, he had listened with 
great attention to the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Ripon) who had introduced this 
bill, and who, in his speech, had said so 
much to shew the impossibility, or, at all 
events, the improbability of any over. 
whelming importations of foreign corn, 
that he appeared to be advocating a free. 
trade, and that he (Lord Western) should 
be also obliged to be a convert in its favour, 
He should indeed, be infinitely delighted 
to be able to give a vote in support of that 
unrestricted importation of corn which is 
so much desired by great numbers of the 
people ; but he was of opinion, that the ag. 
gregate taxation of the country pressed 
with such weight, mediately, if not imme. 
diately, upon the produce of agriculture, 
indeed, upon all other products of indus- 
try, that it would be impossible to sustain 
a competition with comparatively untaxed 
foreign countries. The price of coru was 
compounded of taxes and cost of prodac- 
tions, labour being the chief ingredient of 
the cost part ; upon a forced reduction of 
the aggregate price, the labour must give 
way, for the tax part would remain un- 
touched ; and the diminution would fall 
upon the cost parts of price, and thus 
would the labourers be in fact the chief 
sufferers. Besides which the wages of 
labor would fall as they always do when 
the price of corn falls, reducing the far- 
mer’s means of paying their men and thus 
lessening the demand for their labour; 
this was always the case, though perhaps 
the wages did not so invariably and im. 
mediately rise upon the advancing price 
of corn, no theory was necessary to estab- 
lish this truth, practice unfortunately 
proved the fact, and wages had already 
fallen. The noble Lord then proceeded to 
shew the probable injurious effects of such 
reduction of the protecting duties which 
were intended in the bill, and which he 
thought would be very seriously felt imall 
the agricultural districts. He should, 
therefore, support the amendment moved 
by the noble Earl (Earl Stanhope) which 
if carried, would leave the law as its 
at that time. He would now take leave 
to say a few words as to the cov 
duct of Government upon this subject 
The present Administration had come ito 
office upon the strength, and in the eon 
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dence of their determination to support 
the protective principle by which the Le- 
islature had so long been governed. It was 
universally believed, that a Conservative 
Government would conserve the existing 
institutions of the country, and its policy 
as regarded the agricultural interests. He 
was sure, that there was no supporter of 
the right hon, Baronet (Sir R. Peel) who 
did not entertain that full conviction. It 
was, therefore, with astonishment and re- 
gret, they saw the contrary course he was 
now pursuing, particularly as respected his 
proposed tariff of reduced duties; who 
ever expected, or could have suspected such 
a tariff from such a quarter? They might 
have expected a measure of the sort from 
his noble Friend at the head of the late 
Administration. From that noble Lord 
he did anticipate such a tariff. He did 
anticipate, that sooner or later his 8s. duty 
would be followed by some such extension 
of free-trade, and that apprehension in- 
duced him to withdraw his support on 
that occasion from his noble Friend, which 
he was very reluctant to do, and should be 
even more so again after discovery of the 
total want of confidence to be placed in 
the views of the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the present Conservative Govern- 
ment—what popularity he (the hon. Ba- 
ronet) was to gain by his present course, 
or who to please, he could not imagine. 
It could not be his old Conservative agri- 
cultural Friends. He was sure the hon. 
Baronet must have lost much of their 
confidence and attachment. He might 
still have their votes, but he must have 
lost their hearts, It was not in the nature 
of things they could approve his present 
policy, the expectations many had formed 
were wholly disappointed ; They consi- 
dered themselves deceived; they never 
thought of his making dangerous experi- 
ments upon the agriculture and trade of 
the country. They would not know what 
toexpect next. It would be almost better 
to have a free-trade at once, having began 
upon the free-trade principle, where was 
the hon, Baronet to stop ?—a free-trade in 
corn at once would be preferable, the great 
energies of the people would thus be called 
forth to their utmost efforts, and it is im- 
possible to say what they might not ac- 
complish if freed from the burthens of 
taxation to the enormous extent now car- 
nied, they would almost surprise themselves 
with the powers they possess. ‘There was no 
reason why with their capital, skill, and 


industry, with a climate and soil suited to 
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the growth of wheat, they might not 
produce it as cheap, if not cheaper, 
than any other country in the world ; or 
if the revenue would not bear a large re- 
duction of taxes, if a sufficiently extended 
currency to meet the taxation, instead of 
that miserably contracted and ever-vary- 
circulation we now labour under, was 
established by Parliament, the nation would 
rise again over all difficulties and distresses, 
Here he said he was led to a consideration 
of the state of our commerce and manu- 
factures, which were weighed down by the 
operation of our monetary system estab- 
lished in 1819, and under which our cireu- 
lating medium had become so uncertain, 
sv fluctuating, and so insufficient. He felt 
deeply interested in reference to these new 
measures of experiment upon our agricul- 
ture, but if possible he felt even more alarm 
in contemplating the depressed condition 
of our commerce and our manufactures, 
and the wretched, destitute, almost starv- 
ing state of their operatives in these dis- 
tricts. Was it not to our commerce and 
manufactures that our agriculture owed 
much ? that the value of our land had been 
increased ? was it not to our commerce and 
manufactures that England owed her great- 
ness and her superiority? Why, then, 
allow such existing distress to continue and 
prevail? the remedial course was obvious, 
as was the cause of the misery The violent 
and continued contraction of the currency 
after a delusive expansion, was evidently 
the cause. The general circulation of the 
country had been reduced at least a fifth 
of its aggregate amount. A sudden re- 
duction by the Bank had, in 1837, pro- 
duced the most tremendous losses to the 
commercial world,—losses to the extent of 
forty millions sterling in that one year. 
These were facts that could be proved ; 
he would be prepared to prove them, if 
allowed, and why was this contraction 
done or suffered. This was a point that 
required explanation. It was requisite 
under our present monetary arrangement 
that the Bank should hold a certain amount 
of bullion in her coffers, supposed to be not 
less than vine or ten millions. She was 
also to assist commerce by temporary loans, 
discounts, and such means, but was to 
guard her bullion carefully. It might, 
however, unfortunately be reduced by va- 
rious means, and if to a great and rapid 
extent, she became alarmed, in that 
case what was to be done? Why the Di- 
rectors distinctly told both to the Commis- 
sioners of the House of Lords and Com- 
X 2 
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mons they had no means of replenishing 
their coffers but by reducing the circula- 
tion, thus throwing down the price of all 
commodities. This was the real secret of 
our distress, and if it were to continue he 
should look forward to more fatal conse- 
quences. He could not imagine why the 
leading men of both parties determined to 
leave this question of the currency un- 
touched. He warned them that the time 
had now come when if they did not deal 
with it soon, and that energetically, they 
would regret their conduct to the last hour 
of their lives. He apologized for having 
been led away from the subject of the 
Corn-Jaw, but really he felt deeply the de- 
pressed state of our commerce and manu- 
factures, and the frightful distress of 
the laborious classes. He considered 
that the evidences of prosperity, wealth, 
and power in the country were redund- 
ant, and that if our currency was not 
so contracted and insufficient, we might 
have an overflowing Exchequer, instead of 
a miserable deficit. In regard to the Corn- 
laws, he thought the people were com- 
pletely mistaken in their views. He should 
like to gratify their wishes if possible, but 
under the actual circumstances of the 
country, particularly under our monetary 
system, as it was worked at present, it 
could not be safe to comply with any ma- 
terial alteration of these laws. 

Lord Fitzgerald thought the noble Lord 
who had just sat down was inconsistent in 
his observations, and in the course which he 
had declared it was his intention to take. 
The noble Lord had at first declared that 
he would vote in support of the second 
reading of the bill, and then in a few 
minutes proclaimed his intention to support 
the amendment of the noble Earl from 
whom he was separated in council and in 
party—a course which he believed would 
not be followed by the noble Lords im- 
mediately around him. Had any one who 
heard the statements of the noble Lord in 
the first part of his speech heard the latter 
part, wherein he dilated with much pro- 
ptiety and justice upon the advantages 
of commerce and manufactures to this 
country ; and when he told their Lordships 
that to those sources chiefly this country 
owed its sources and its power ; and also, 
when he dwelt on the necessities and pri- 
vations of the labouring classes ; a person 
having heard all this would be ill-prepared 
to arrive at the conclusion to which the 
noble Baron had come—namely, that he 
would, with the noble Earl (Earl Stanhope), 
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maintain fully the present system of Corn. 
laws, without any alteration whatever. He 
would leave the noble Baron to explain this 
conduct to his friends. He would also de. 
cline to follow the noble Baron through 
his arguments upon the monetary system 
of the country. The noble Baron had de. 
clared that he was ready and anxious to 
open the ports of this country to a free 
trade in corn, were it not for one slight 
difficulty—the pressure of taxation under 
which this country was, he said, sinking, 
When the day arrived that the noble Baron 
would be able to point out .the way of ale 
leviating the heavy burdens of the country, 
he, and he believed numerous other noble 
Lords who had the welfare of the nation 
at heart, would be ready to go into the 
whole question anew, in order to settle it 
on the most advantageous footing. The 
noble Earl on his left (Earl Stanhope) 
had complained of deception, and on 4 
former night of disappointment, and had 
reiterated the same assertions more than 
once. ‘This part of the noble Earl’s speech 
however, might be left as having been 
answered by the speech of his noble Friend, 
who, at the opening of the debate, most 
successfully vindicated those who intro 
duced this measure from the charges 
brought against them, and who desired not 
to be separated on this occasion from the 
right hon. Baronet, to whom the noble 
Earl had applied language which he thought 
himself justified in using, and who, more- 
over, on the part of the right hon. Baronet, 
denounced the charges made by the noble 
Earl against him. The right hon. Baronet 
had never done anything to justify any of 
the impressions which the noble Earl had 
formed of his conduct. It was said that 
the agriculturists and the Friends of that 
great body had been disappointed, because 
they expected from the right hon. Baronet 
an adherence to the protective principle. 
But had that principle been abandoned? 
On the other hand, was it not said that 
this principle had been maintained to too 
great an extent? The noble Earl hadsaid 
that the language of the right hon. Baronet 
justified him in believing that the Corn-law 
was to be maintained as it stood, without 
any deviation from it. 

Earl S/anhope had stated that he saw 
clear and unequivocal symptoms before the 
last dissolution of Parliament that there 
would be considerable deviations from the 
existing law, but he also understood, that 
the right hon. Baronet was in favour 
the Corn-laws as they stood. 
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Lord Fitzgerald said, it was difficult 
exactly to understand this last statement 
of the noble Earl. The noble Earl said, 
he believed that there would be considerable 
alterations in the Corn-laws notwith- 
standing his impression that the right hon. 
Baronet was in favour of their mainte- 
nance. Now, in the debate on the Corn- 
laws in 1840, the right hon. Baronet was 
arraigned by Mr. Clay, a Member for the 
borough of the Tower Hamlets, who made 
acharge against the right hon. Baronet, 
the very reverse of that made by the noble 
Earl, and on the authority of a speech 
made in the House of Commons, which the 
right hon. Baronet, though present, did 
not repudiate, and the quotation was 
this— 

“On that great question (alluding to the 
Corn-laws) my opinions remain unchanged. 
I adhere to those which I expressed in the 
discussion of last year. I did not then pro- 
fess, nor do I now profess, an unchangeable 
adherence to the details of the existing law— 
a positive refusal, under any circumstances, to 
alter any figure of the scale which regulates 
the duty on foreign corn. I did profess, and 
T now repeat, that I consider a liberal protec- 
tion to domestic agriculture indispensable, not 
merely to the prosperity of agriculture, but to 
the general interests of the community ; that 
Ithink a graduated duty, varying inversely 
with the price of corn, far preferable to a 
fixed duty.” 


The right hon. Gentleman then clearly 
declared his adherence to the protective 
principle ; and he would ask the noble 
Earl whether that quotation justified the 
opinion he had formed with regard to the 
intentions of the right hon. Baronet? In 
the same debate the right hon. Baronet 
being taunted with not revealing his 
opinions—and this was before he resumed 
the reins of Government—made this state- 
ment— 


“Many hon. Gentlemen opposite have ex- 
pressed a wish to hear me repeat what I have 
said before, that nothing can be so absurd as 
for any man to declare his inviolable ad. 
herence to details. Isay I prefera graduated 
seale to a fixed duty ; but to say that the de- 
tails of the bill are an actual protection, and 
that I would not listen to modifications, would 
be a declaration utterly unworthy of me to 
make, or the House to accept.” 


He did not intend to enter into the 
general details of this question ; in fact, as 
yet no argument had been urged against 
the bill, except from those who were 
anxious to maintain the present law. It 
Was true that there were other Members 
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of their Lordships’ House, who would 
argue the question upon entirely different 
grounds, and in quite another manner ; 
some noble Lords who were amongst the 
most able debaters in that House, and 
whose opinions were not consonant with 
those of the supporters of the measure 
before their Lordships, nor with those of 
the noble Lords who opposed it upon the 
present occasion, and whose only com- 
plaint was, that sufficient protection would 
not be given to the agriculture of the 
country ; but he did not think it necessary 
to enter further into the details of the 
measure after the speech of his noble 
Friend who opened the debate that evening. 
He trusted, and believed, however, that 
their Lordships would not blame him, or 
think him presumptuous, because he had 
been anxious to vindicate those with whom 
he acted, and above all to vindicate from the 
charges cast upon him one who, of all pub- 
lic men that had ever united in one person 
the confidence of his Sovereign and _ his 
country, was the last man who for political 
advantages to himself or the party with 
whom he was connected, or even in support 
of the principles he maintained, would be 
capable of the unworthy conduct charged 
upon him—that of deceiving the people of 
England; a man who would repel with 
indignation the aspersions cast upon him 
by the noble Earl, ay, even in the hearing 
of every man to whom the noble Earl had 
addressed himself that night. 

Lord Beaumont was most unwilling to 
intrude upon the attention of their Lord- 
ships, but considering how strongly he 
felt on the subject, he could not consist- 
ently with his duty do otherwise than 
throw himself upon their indulgence while 
he gave utterance to a few observations 
upon this important question. He would 
bring no charge against her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment of abandoning their principles ; 
he would make no criticisms upon pub- 
lic declarations of individual Members of 
Parliament. If he were disposed, he 
might quote from the speeches of noble 
Lords who supported this measure, for the 
purpose of contrasting their past asser- 
tious with their present conduct. But he 
would not do so, because he had foreseen 
that when once a change was proposed to 
be adopted by the late Government with 
regard to the Corn-laws, however certainly 
that proposed change might prove a fatal 
rock to that Ministry, it would be inevit- 
able that their successors must take up 
the subject, and revise the system, and 
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enter into some arrangement, in order 
that the wishes and expectations of tlie 
country might at least meet with atten- 
tion. But though he did not charge her 
Majesty’s present Ministers with an aban- 
donment of principle, and though he ex- 
pected from them a revisal of this measure, 
he little thought that they would propose 
a plan which at “one fel] swoop” would 
take away one-half the protection of wheat, 
and two thirds of that of barley and oats, 
aud leave the agricultural interest and the 
farmers labouring under accumulating dif- 
ficulties and exposed to probable ruin. 
There was another extraordinary circum- 
stance attending the progress of this mea- 
sure. It was kept so secret, that no oppor- 
tunity was given to those interested properly 
to examine it; they were totally taken by 
surprise ; they had not time to calculate its 
effects before it had passed the other House. 
Nay, at least prior to the recess, there was 
no opportunity to consider the resolutions, 
and to compare the different prices of 
foreign markets with their own ; and con- 
sequently those concerned remained with- 
out petitioning their Lordships’ House, 
and were perhaps more silent than their 
interest in the measure could well justify. 
But what was the case now? What had 
been the effect which the short period of 
the recess had produced? Had not the 
agriculturists now begun to declare their 
opinions? Had not Lincolnshire spoken? 
Had Essex wade no protest? Had there 
been no meetings in Buckinghamshire ? 
Was Berkshire quiet? And there were 
other counties with which he was more or 
less connected or acquainted, in which the 
agriculturists had looked upon this mea- 
sure with dismay, and when he refected 
on the support which Ministers had re- 
ceived from the landed interest and then 
turned to the sweeping measures now pro- 
posed for their Lordships’ adoption, he 
might well say, that the first act of her 
Majesty’s Government was to amputate 
the arm that raised them to power. In fact 
such had been the conduct of those now 
in power towards the agricultural interest 
that the latter might well apply the Italian 
proverb to their former friends and say— 
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“ Da quel che Io fido quardami Dio. 
Da quel che non Io fido quardero Io.” 


With regard to the frauds on averages, 
it was certainly incumbent on the Go- 
vernment upon the introduction of a 
hew measure to take means to prevent 
the recurrence of such frauds; but he 
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thought they had adopted a plan which 
would not answer the proposed end, 
The fraud was committed in this manner 
—at least he knew it was so in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire and part of Lincoln. 
shire, and some other counties,—in every 
town in which an average was taken 
there was an agent, and the agent under. 
stood the right time to raise the prices 
and to make sales, and when to hold 
back so as to produce an effect in the 
market. Moreover, wherever there wasa 
miller, there was an agent, and they were 
both interested parties. They managed 
the markets, and the common complaint 
was, that the public were in the hands of 
the miller and the factor. Now, in all 
the new towns he presumed there was a 
miller; and, therefore, there would be an 
agent, so that by increasing the number 
of towns for taking the averages they were 
only increasing the number of rogues, 
Would it aot be better to take the aver- 
ages at once from the grower? In Scot- 
land the average was taken from the 
grower and factor conjointly ; and there 
the system acted well, but the object of 
the average was different in Scotland from 
that for which it was intended in Eng- 
land. And therefore the motive for falsi- 
fying the return did not exist there as it 
did here. In one country it was for the 
purpose of fixing the rent, in the other for 
fixing the duty. In Scotland, therefore, 
it might be well to take it from both; but 
in England it ought to be taken from the 
grower, and the grower only, and theo 
they would get at the true price at which 
the grain was produced ; and this would 
prevent the prices from being forced up at 
a period when the farmer had no corn to 
thrash, in order that the miller and the 
factor might make their profits. Again, the 
trade in corn would be more steady, and 
not subject to those sudden puffs as at 
present, if they had the averages taken 
from the first and best source, for then the 
duty would be regulated by the amount of 
supply and not by the dictates and in- 
terests of the speculating merchants. The 
freight also was unjustly considered as ad- 
ditional protection, for it cost as much to 
send corn-from Yorkshire to London 3% 
from Hamburgh to London. With regard to 
wheat, taking 56s. as the remunerating 
price, what was the difference between the 
protection afforded by the present scale 

duties above the proposed one? More 
than half. If it had been that hitherto that 
the present protection was a little t 
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much, surely the diminution of nearly one- 
half must have the effect of exposing the 
wheat-grower to competition with the fo- 
reigner, and throwing out of cultivation 
the poorer soils. These poorer soils, though 
they made the least return, employed the 
most hands in cultivating them, and they 
were often rented by the poorer class of 
farmers, because the rents were lower, and 
it was the wheat produced on these thin 
soilsand cultivated by these poorer farmers, 
which in consequence of its quality would 
come most directly into competition with 
foreign corn-growers, Where poor land had 
been improved and cultivated, there had 
grown up small villages and towns in con- 
sequence, where lived blacksmiths and 
small shopkeepers, and traders tu supply 
the wants of the farmers, spread over the 
surrounding district. If the effect of this 
measure were to throw these poor lands out 
of cultivation, these villages and their po- 
pulations must be sacrificed. Their Lord- 
ships must know, that 58s. was no remu- 
nerating price for wheat grown on these 
poor lands, on many of which they had 
expended enormous sums in draining and 
improving for the purpose of giving em- 
ployment to the poor. Was it fit that those 
lands should be abandoned, and those vil- 


lages and homes rendered desolate which 
had been raised partly by individual ex- 
ertions in redeeming waste soils, but more 
by the happy operation of their wise mea- 


sures in protecting corn? By these mea- 
sures they had reared a happy and con- 
tented peasantry ; they had planted cities, 
and raised villages and hamlets. This had 
heen greatly the case on the wolds of York- 
shire and the extensive commons of Lin- 
colushire. What then were they about 
to do? They were about to drive that 
population to emigrate, to cause those lands 
to be forsaken and restored to what they 
were a few years ago—to rabbit warrens 
—and to be tenanted by grouse and wild- 
fowl. The richer class of these farmers 
would then come into competition with the 
farmers on the richer lands, and thus this 
measure would tend to raise the rents of 
these lands. The demand for agricultural 
labour would be considerably decreased, and 
the labourers thus thrown out of work 
would be driven to the towns in search 
of employment, and forced to change their 
usual habits and accustomed pursuits ; 
their healthy homes and well-tilled fields 
forthe dingy streets and gloomy workshops 
of Leeds and Manchester, and increase the 
already too great supply of labour in those 
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towns. Hehad no doubt but by this measure 
a momentary impetus would be given to the 
exporting of manufactures from this coun- 
try. But the exporting manufacturers did 
not generally, he believed, work from orders 
given, but on speculation. Ina short time 
there would be the recoil; the tide would 
ebb ; and what would be the consequence ? 
The demand for labour would cease, and this 
unhappy population, whom they had driven 
from the agricultural districts into these 
towns, would be left stranded and unsup- 
ported. ‘They would then be thrown back on 
therural parishes from which they originally 
came, and the poor-rates increased by the 
expense of removals, appeals, and the sup- 
port of this unemployed population would 
swamp those parishes on which they were 
thrown, This, he believed, would be the 
consequence so far as those lands were con- 
cerned in which the proposed protecting 
duties would afford no protection for wheat. 
If such were the consequences as to wheat, 
he asked what would be the consequences 
as to barley and oats, on which there had 
been made an uncalled-for reduction, as 
these grains did not constitute the food of 
man ; and in the rotation of crops now in- 
troduced in the improved mode of agricul- 
ture, it was necessary to grow these pro- 
ducts? He alluded particularly to the 
high lands of Yorkshire, where an immense 
expense had been incurred in the use of 
bone-dust, and to the large tract of warp- 
lands on the banks of the Trent and 
Ouse, which would feel the effects of this 
measure more than any others, owing to 
the importation of barley and oats from 
Denmark to Hull. If he might allude to 
the tariff in this instance, he would add, 
that foreign potatoes would be brought 
into competition with the home produce, 
there having been a reduction from 2s. 
to 2d. per cwt. in the duty imposed 
on their import. The expense of culti- 
vating potatoes on warp lands in manure 
was 10/. 10s. an acre, and this crop was 
looked to as the only ove in some places to 
give employment to the people, as it af- 
forded employment to those who were 
uofit for any other work. Here, by the 
tariff, they cut with a two-edged sword. 
They had raised the duty on bird-manure. 
The noble Earl (Earl of Ripon) shook his 
head. He hoped it was a misprint ; but 
there was 5s. duty on that manure, where 
there was none before. This duty would 
increase the expense of raising the crop, 
and yet they took away the protection 
afforded it. He would now come to that 
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portion of the subject which regarded the 
importation from abroad. To some noble 
Lords it was a brilliant and a happy idea 
that they should seek the cheapest market 
for their goods; that they should go to 
rich lands which did not cost an hour's 
labour, and get their produce from it. He 
believed it was the opinion of the noble Earl 
(Earl Fitzwilliam) that it was not advis- 
able to scratch our barren rocks to force 
them to produce grain ; that we ought to 
go to those countries whose lands were the 
richest, and where the cultivation of the 
soil scarcely demanded an hour's Jabour. 
On the same principle they ought to look 
for their velvets to Genoa, and for their 
silks to Lyons. To protect cultivation or 
force manufactures was to oppose the 
laws ordained by nature, and instead of 
preserving in an artificial state the in- 
different lands of this country, we should 
allow them to return to their original 
sterility. But if this principle were 
adopted, we should be nearly altogether 
dependent on the Continent for corn, be- 
cause he could not agree in the statement 
of the noble Lord, that we in England 
could grow corn as cheaply as it could be 
grown on the Continent. He was so cer- 
tain on that point, that if all the taxes in 
England were taken off, he was convinced 
we never could compete with the richer 
soil, and the better climate, and the 
cheap labour of the Continent. The 
measure of the Government was a step 
halfway towards abrogating protection, 
and would tend to make us more de- 
pendent on the Continent than hitherto. 
During the continuation of peace we 
might rely upon a supply, but what 
would be the result if we were again 
to be engaged in war! So long as we 
were dependent for food on other coun- 
tries, we should be like an army without a 
commissariat. He therefore thought that 
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now existed—with joint-stock bauk credits, 
and men of straw competing with the ma. 
nufacturers, and by this competition lower. 
ing prices, aud reducing all to one common 
level of ruin? They would not stop that 
system by this measure, and he believed, 
that that was the system which had caused 
most of the distress in the manufacturing 
districts. But there was another evil with 
regard to this measure. The producer of 
manufactures for the home market would, 
of course, be a loser in the same ratio, as 
they reduced the home market by reducing 
the comforts and luxuries of the agricul- 
turists. He had heard some manufacturers 
say, and he believed the assertion to be 
true, that the prosperity of the agricul. 
tural districts, which prosperity depended 
chiefly on the present Corn-laws, was 
the best friend and most certain sup. 
port of the great manufacturing inter. 
ests. And again, what assurance had 
the exporting manufacturers that the fo. 
reigner would take their goods in return 
for the increased quantity of corn im- 
ported? ‘They had no guarantee that he 
would. On the contrary, had the Em- 
peror of Russia made any reduction on the 
import duties on English manufactures into 
Russia? We had taken hides, and tallow, 
and raw materials from Russia, and Russia 
in return for this had not taken our manu- 
factured goods; but our imports from Russia 
had greatly exceeded our exports, and our 
exports had not been manufactures but 
yarns. ‘They then came to the Zullverein. 
Had Prussia encouraged them in this mea- 
sure? On the contrary, the German 
states were manufacturing, and going on 
most prosperously. The manufactories of 
Saxony and Germany said, “ Take our 
corn, do what you will, we, the League, 
will never admit your English manufac 
tures.’ If they reduced the import duty 
on corn here, an export duty on it would 





we were bound to force cultivation in this 
country in self-defence. On this principle 
we had for a long time acted, but in his 
opinion, he thought the present measure 
involved the practical abandonment of this 
principle. They had enclosed waste lands, 
and brought them into cultivation, and 
had accustomed the people to use fine 
wheaten bread down to the poorest person 


be imposed in Russia, sooner than they 
would damage their home manufactures by 
importing our manufactures in exchange. 
And could we blame them? No; it was 
natural for all countries to do this. Did 
not France pursue this course, perhaps, 
more than any other country? It was 
natural, because all countries had increas 
ing population, and they must create 








hy the operation of the existing law. He 
would ask them, then, if it were not 
hazardous to attempt to alter by one-half 
a measure of that kind? And would the 
measure they were attempting to pass, do 
away with many of the mischiefs which 








manufactures even at a loss, or they would 
be swamped with their pauper population. 
But what was the difference in the result 
of encouraging manufactures, and encou- 
raging agriculture? Every improvement 
in agriculture—in draining or in bringwg 
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jnto cultivation the poorer soils, had tended 
to increase employment for the poor ; it 
was the same even in Macadamizing the 
roads. By therefore giving an ‘‘ unnatural” 
protection to agriculture—if they pleased 
so to call it—they gave employment to an 
immense number of the poor. But when 
the genius of this country was brought 
to occupy itself with the manufactures, 
and invent and find out improvements, 
what was the result? We admired the 
invention, but it reduced the number of 
hands employed, and while it added 
to the gains of the wealthy manufuc- 
turer it produced famine amongst the 

r. Improvements in agriculture in- 
creased the demand for Jabour ; improve- 
ments in manufactures decreased that de- 
mand. The only way to counteract this 
result was by an immense increase in the 
number of mills to give occupation to the 
number of hands that would be otherwise 
thrown out of employment ; but an unrea- 
sonable increase in the number of mills had 
hitherto been the cause of the ruin and the 
depression of the trade, because the demand 
for goods had not kept pace with the 
amount of production. To have remained 
silent whilst the present measure was going 
through the House, would have been a 
dereliction of his duty. Before he sat 
down, he would say one word as to the 
bouquet of measures which had been pro- 
posed—the tariff and the Corn-law. That 
they were bold, candid, and impartial 
measures, and had not spared any in- 
terest, he could not deny. They had 
treated the manufacturer in the same 
manner as the agriculturist—they were 
both embarked in the same boat. It had 
exposed the free-traders to the operation 
of the principle they advocated, for the law 
had been applied to them—even-handed 
justice had turned the poisoned chalice to 
their lips, and the cry now was, “ No free- 
trade in gloves, no free-trade in shoes, no 
free-trade in straw-plait, but free-trade for 
everybody save us.” Those who were the 
loudest in favour of the principles of free- 
trade, must now abandon the arguments 
they formerly found so persuasive amongst 
the shoemaker and strawplait manufac- 
turers of the country for, if he had under- 
stood the noble Earl who had presented 
several petitions from those trades in the 
early part of the evening, it was no longer 

-trade, but protection for home-made 
gloves, protection for Northampton shoe- 
makers and high protective duties on 
strawplait that now formed the burden of 
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their prayer. He would now apologise to 
their Lordships for having occupied so con- 
siderable a portion of their time, and 
thanking them for the great attention 
they had paid him, conclude by repeating 
that he could not in duty refrain from 
protesting against a measure which he 
considered both dangerous aud uncalled for. 

Lord Brougham said, that though he did 
not intend to trouble their Lordships at 
any length on the present occasion, yet if 
he delayed longer in offering a few things 
for their Lordships’ consideration, he 
did not see how they could come to a 
division with a clear understanding of the 
question before them. It was necessary 
that he should first state what he consi- 
dered to be the true position of the ques- 
tion as it now stood, upon which, if the 
House, without further explanation, pro- 
ceeded to a division, various noble Lords 
entertaining very different and very con- 
flicting sentiments, would find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult and inconvenient to 
express any opinion by their votes. Their 
Lordships had before them a motion 
that the bill be now read a_ second 
time. Upon that motion an amendment 
had been moved by a noble Earl which 
went to a direct negative, and in the 
ordinary Parliamentary form affirmed a 
complete, entire, and uncompromising re- 
fusal of the measure. If, then, he was 
called upon in the first instance to vote for 
the amendment moved by the noble Earl 
(Earl Stanhope), in what position did he 
find himself placed, if he neither agreed 
with the noble Earl in wholly opposing 
the measure, nor, on the other hand, alto- 
gether agree to the whole extent of the 
measure which the bill embodied. He was 
reduced to the alternative, either with the 
noble Ear! to reject the bill altogether, or to 
adopt the bill without any difference as to 
the opinions expressed by his noble Friend 
the original mover. Now, neither of these 
courses would be in accordance with his 
opinions. It was true, that he considered 
this bill as a considerable change; and 
that it was a change in the right direc- 
tion. As compared with the existing law, 
he approved of the law proposed. He held 
the proposed measure to be an improve- 
ment—but, he would not exaggerate — no 
very great improvement upon the existing 
Corn-laws. He lamented that the bill 
proceeded no further, but still the change 
it made was not only considerable, but in 
the right direction ; and therefore, upon 
the whole, he was in favour of the mea« 
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sure. On the other hand, he should pre- 
sently state to their Lordships why he did 
not think it went by any means far enough, 
and why he also felt it his duty to move 
by way of amendment to the amendment 
of the noble Earl opposite (Earl Stanhope), 
that which he considered to be the asser- 
tion of a right and just principle, namely, 
the total and absolute repeal of the duty 
upon foreign corn. Now, in the first 
place, he begged to ask why was the pro- 
posed measure denied to be an improve- 
ment on the existing law? It was per- 
fectly true that the change would be wholly 
ineffectual when the price of corn was down 
to 50s., because it signified nothing whether 
the present duty of 36s., was retained, 
or there was substituted in its place 
20s. 8d., which was the highest rate of 
duty according to the present measure. 
[The Earl of Ripon: 20s. would be the 
highest rate of duty.] Certainly: the 
highest duty answeriug to the lowest 
price, which would be 50s. Some doubt 
existed as to what would be the result if 
this country took a supply from foreign 
markets. Dantzic, Odessa, and, he be- 
lieved, Amsterdam, had been referred to, 
but with regard to Amsterdam he would 
exclude it, because there the prices were 
extraordinarily high. But take Dantzic, 
for instance, where corn, he would sup- 
pose, could be bought at 45s. 6d. on board, 
or 40s. on board, adding 5s. 6d. for freight, 
carriage, and insurance to this country ; 
but take it either way, it was material, 
as regarded the lowest price and the 
highest duty, because, adding 20s. 8d. to 
50s., would give 70s., a price which was 
almost prohibitory ; precisely in the same 
way, if they took high prices and the 
lowest rate of duty, they would then come 
to 72s. or 73s., and then there would be 
under both scales a ls. duty; so that the 
difference would be nothing between the 
new plans at the highest and at the lowest 
prices. But when they came to intermediate 
parts of the scale, to a price varying from 
53s. to 65s., a very material difference a 
rose between the existing scale under the 
statute of the 9th of George 4th., chap. 60, 
and that now proposed by his noble Friend. 
He would now take the price at 62s, 
Under the existing law, the duty would 
be 24s. 8d., while by the proposition of his 
noble Friend it would be 10s. Now, tak- 
ing the price at Dantzic or in the Baltic, 
to be 40s., adding to that 5s. 6d. for bring- 
ing the commodity over to this country, 
and then making the further addition of 
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the proposed 10s. duty, they would haye 
55s. 6d. as the price at which it could be 
sold in the markets of this country. But, 
by the existing scale, the duty of 24s, gq 
would bring up the price to 72s., and, 
therefore, it would be absolutely impossi- 
ble under that scale, to import a single 
bushel of corn; while, with a 10s, duty, 
as proposed, it would not only be possible 
but easy to import abundance. For these 
reasons, he thought the measure now under 
consideration was a considerable improve. 
ment upon the present law, and also a 
removal of the obstacles which existed 
under it. He was ready further to admit 
that, to a certain degree, the trafficking 
and jobbing in the averages would be ren. 
dered more difficult, aud that the tempta- 
tions to those pernicious operations would 
be less under the proposed measure than 
under the existing law. In the third and 
last place, of these changes he entertained 
a considerable doubt in one material re. 
spect; he was by no means certain that 
the addition of 150 towns would have 
the effect expected. He was apprehen- 
sive that the addition of those towns for 
the purpose of the averages might havea 
prejudicial influence, because they were 
at a greater or less distance from the chief 
corn markets of the country, and the re- 
sult might be, that the averages of price 
would be very considerably lowered, aud 
the duty in proportion raised, It was 
possible for his noble Friend to take some 
steps, which he thought ought to be done, 
either by a separate act of Parliament, or 
by the introduction of a clause in the bill 
before the House, first to try the experi- 
ment of these 150 towns, and strike them 
off if found hurtful or unessential. For 
the various reasons he had stated, how- 
ever, he was, upon the whole, impressed in 
favour of the proposed measure over the 
existing law, of which it was a mitigation; 
and wishing to see as speedily as possible 
the existing law put an end to, and the 
trade in corn thrown entirely open, being 
persuaded not only that it would bea 
just, expedient, but also a safe course for 
all interests concerned. He could say that 
it was an improvement, at all events a 
mitigation of the existing evil, and 
far and to that extent he approved of 
it and was prepared to support it, pr 
vided he could not get a better. But as, 
on the other hand, he preferred a fixed 
duty he should be prepared to vote with 
his noble Friend (Viscount Melbourne) t 
morrow night, though, he repeated, 
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should infinitely prefer the entire and ab- 
solute freedom from all imposts on the 
importation of corn. He came now to the 
eulogies which had been pronounced upon 
this bill as a final measure. Now, the 
measure seemed to him to present no ap- 
pearance of finality; it carried in its 
bosom the seeds of further change, and he 
could not help thinking that the measure 
was but a step in that direction which 
would open the gates to further altera- 
tions and to the adoption of what he 
must hold to be a safer legislation — 
namely, that which would give this 
country the entire, free, and uurestrain- 
ed access to the corn markets of the 
world. He fully agreed in the argument 
—one of the principal arguments in fa- 
your of an entire and complete abolition 
of the Corn-laws—that a worse state of 
things could not be imagined, than the 
temporary and continual fluctuations in 
the price of corn. If those changes and 
fluctuations operated injuriously to the 
trading interests, they worked still worse, 
if worse were possible, upon the agricultural 
interests. The agriculturists were most 
interested in having the question settled 
once for all. He would call the attention 
of those noble Lords to the extraordinary 
fact, that thousands on thousands, nay, 
nillions sterling, were kept locked up in 
their coffers by prudent capitalists rather 
than adventure their property in the pur- 
chase of an article of which no man could 
safely estimate the value. According to 
the general opinion which had obtained 
in men’s minds, that the rent of land did 
depend upon the state of the Corn-laws, 
while those laws were not fully settled and 
detined, those capitalists would not invest 
their capital in the purchase of land. He 
did not take the same view as some prr- 
sons in regard to the effect which the 
repeal of the Corn-law would have upon 
the rent of land ; even if they gave every 
scope to their imagination, leaving leases 
and time-bargains out of the question, the 
anticipations of the mischiefs which would 
arise from the largest possible change in 
the Corn-laws to the cultivator of the land 
~—the practical farmer—were altogether 
without foundation. ‘The farmer was like 
other traders, he produced like other 
traders, he found wages as they did, and if 
the depreciation of prices should result, 
which those who felt the most alarm an- 
ticipated, it was clear that the practical 
farmer had no interest which could be 


injured. Noble Lords had been arguing as 
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if there was now, and at all times, in all the 
great ports of continental Europe—in every 
harbour, in every creek, on every strand, 
and in every half-navigable river—from 
the Baltic through the Channel, from 
thence into the Mediterranean, round the 
Levant and up to Odessa, mountains of 
grain ready to be shipped and sent into 
our harbours, the moment Parliament 
should have removed those restrictions 
which now existed on the corn trade ; 
but it was no such thing. Where were 
these large quantities of grain? There was 
not more grain grown in the corn countries 
than was sufficient to feed their people and 
to supply those two or three couutries 
which were in the habit of constantly im- 
porting corn— Holland being, he believed, 
the principal of those importing countries ; 
but in no one country in Europe was there 
more corn grown than was sufficient for 
the purposes he had stated. Then, by 
opening the markets here, you of course 
add to the demand upon those corn- 
growing countries; and see the first and 
necessary effect of that. A paper had 
been laid either before their Lordships, or 
the other House of Parliament, affording, 
he thought, a sufficient test of what would 
be the price of corn in this country if the 
Corn-laws should be repealed to-morrow. 
He did not mean the substitution of one 
sliding-scale for another, or of a fixed duty 
for a sliding-scale; but the total and 
entire repeal of the law. The return re- 
ferred to the island of Jersey or Guernsey, 
one, in short, of the Channel Islands, in 
which the corn trade was free, and it 
stated what had been the average price of 
corn in that island ; almost all of which, 
be it remembered, was brought across the 
sea. But the freedom of importation being 
absolute and perfect, the average price for 
the ten years ending 1840 was shown by 
the return, to be 51s. and some odd pence— 
the average price in this country during the 
same period having been under 57s. or 58s., 
being a difference of 14s. or 15s. per cent. ; 
therefore, the apparent risk which the corn. 
grower would run by this country being 
placed upon the same footing in respect to 
the trade in corn with our Norman Chan- 
nel Islands, was no more than 14 to 15 
per cent. But, then, would corn remain 
at the same price when you added to that 
demand, which now kept it at 51s. in 
Jersey? Would corn continue to be sold 
there at that price, if we, by opening 
our ports, increased the demand upon 
those countries from which Jersey was 
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supplied? Assuredly not, unless it was 
contended, that the consequence of open- 
ing our markets were that no increased 
demand would result. . If there would not, 
then his proposition, that no risk was run, 
and no harm could be done, was proved in 
another way. One of two consequences 
must follow from opening our ports— 
either that the increased demand being 
nothing, the price would not be raised, 
and, consequently, no harm done to any 
one; or that there being really a demand 
upon the foreign corn markets—in which 
case alone could there be any risk—the 
price must necessarily rise ; and instead of 
corn remaining in Jersey at au average 
price of 51s. 6d., it probably would be 
55s. or 56s. a-quarter; making a dif- 
ference probably of 2s. or 3s., even if 
we admitted the most unlimited supply 
we could obtain from the foreign markets. 
There were undoubtedly some noble Lords, 
who had considered the question most 
deeply, such as his noble Friend, the noble 
Earl, who was largely connected with 
the county of Northampton (Earl Spencer), 
his noble Friend, and others, who were 
deeply interested in the prosperity of 
agriculture, and in the maintenance, not 
merely of the farmers’ profits, but of the 
landlords’ rent, those noble Lords believed 
that the total repeal of the Corn-laws, and 
the opening of our markets to the Corn- 
growing countries of the Continent, would 
not have any effect whatever in lowering 
the price of corn. This opinion was also 
expressed last August by another noble 
Peer, in moving the Address in answer to 
the Queen's Speech. He also was one of 
those who looked forward to the advantages 
which the country would derive in the 
increase of its commerce and manufactures 
from the repeal of the Corn-laws, rather 
than to any reduction in the price of corn. 
Looking at the position of the foreign corn- 
grower, and the state of those countries 
from which we should obtain our supplies 
if the trade were thrown open, it was im- 
possible that any very considerable increase 
could suddenly take place in the amount 
of grain grown in those countries, unless a 
much larger quantity of land was thrown 
into cultivation—a matter of some diffi- 
culty in countries which had not made any 
great advances in civilization, like those in 
the Ukraine and the Vistula—not on the 
banks, but at some distance from it—dis- 
tricts which grew corn, and brought it down 
that river to the ports of shipment. The 
land in those countries was for the most part 
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forest land, covered with wood or heath, 
capable when well laboured, successfully 
treated, and amply manured, of producing 
large crops ; but the bringing of such lands 
into cultivation could not be done by a 
thought or a wish, or by the mere magic of 
an English act of Parliament abolishing the 
duty on the import of corn, and throwing 
open our ports to the foreign grower. He 
must have hands to cultivate, and although 
in this country the population was rapidly 
increasing at the rate of 1,000 a-day, and 
the demand for corn increasing at the same 
rate, he believed that in those distant 
countries of which he spoke, the increase 
in the population during five years was 
little more than nominal. He did not say 
that the improvement in commerce would 
not benefit those countries as well as ours, 
nor did he say, that the number of inhabi. 
tants would not increase—that their lands 
would not be better cultivated and their 
crops improved—but this was not the 
work of a day; and he was not at all cer. 
tain that even when all this should be 
achieved, there would be any very formida- 
ble or alarming abundance in the supplies 
from those countries. It was almost as 
chimerical to suppose, that anything likea 
glut would result in ten years after the in- 
troduction ofa free-trade in grain, as to sup- 
pose that such a change in the law would 
immediately make an important difference, 
if any difference at all, in the supply. As 
the condition of the people improved they 
became greater consumers—and as the 
numbers of the people in the Ukraine, in 
Poland, and other corn-growing countries 
increased, and they advanced in civilisation, 
their circumstances would improve, and they 
would become greater consumers of their 
own produce, and to such an extent as 
to make the export of that produce much 
less in proportion than it was at present. 
Their Lordships might see an example 
illustrative of this argument in a country 
near this, and with which they were all 
acquainted ; he alluded to Ireland. Great 
Britain had imported thence, for the three 
years ending 1835, not less on an average 
than in each year 761,000 quarters, whereas 
the average for the three years ending 
1841, was only 216,000 quarters. This 
was, he devoutly hoped, or rather, he 
doubted not in the least, owing to the im- 
provement which had taken place in the 
condition of the Irish people, who had thus 
consumed more than previously of the 
necessaries of life. A noble Lord had re« 
ferred the national distress, not to 
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Corn-laws, but to the currency; but then 
the noble Lord had reckoned that perni- 
cious influence since 1835 only. But how 
could it be said that a measure passed 
twenty years before that period could have 
caused the existing distress. How could 
the Bank be said now to have the power 
ofunduly influencing the currency ; since, 
as the gold standard was established, the 
moment a single note was issued over what 
the currency really required, that note 
would speedily be returned on the Bank. 
So long as the conversion of Bank paper 
into gold was compulsory, there was no 
danger of the recurrence of such depres- 
sions as might have been the result of a 
system under which the market price of 
gold was so much above the Mint price, 
that it was 5/. and even 5/.' 10s. and 
an ounce instead of 3/. 17s. 103d.; and 
under which a bank note for 1/. passed 
only for 14s. For all these things, there 
had been a clear reason,—viz., the non- 
convertibility of the paper into gold ; and 
now that this convertibility had been com- 
pletely established, no such things could 
sven! be apprehended from the currency. 
‘otwithstanding which, he regretted that 
at the time of this settlement there had 
not been some arrangement as to the pub- 
lic creditor. The noble Lord had said, 
there ought to be more paper. Why, would 
the noble Lord wish Government assignats 
to be issued? Would not the noble Lord 
be at all apprehensive of the return of the 
system in this country under which, in 
France, 20,000 francs in assignats had 
been given for a pair of gloves. He did 
not expect to induce their Lordships, now, 
to agree to the total repeal of the Corn- 
laws; but he hoped the day was not far 
distant when the people would open their 
eyes to the necessity of that great change. 
If, on no other ground, such a change was 
desirable as a final and conclusive settle. 
ment of the question—a measure which 
would quicken trade, and which would 
revive commerce and manufactures, by 
opening fresh markets for our energy, en- 
terprise, and industry—putting an end 
meanwhile to the dissensions between dif- 
ferent interests. He altogether rejected 
the notion, so often urged, of the labourer’s 
having an interest in this question by rea- 
son of low prices (as it was alleged) pro- 
ducing low wages, though it was admitted 
that high prices did not always produce 
high wages. He needed not remind their 
Lordships, that the price of labour de- 
pended upon the demand for it, and the 
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supply of it in the market. Whatever 
might be the price of provisions, the 
price at which labour would be sold 
must depend upon the amount of it brought 
to the market, and the amount of it de- 
manded. Was a reason for this required ? 
Here was one. When food was, from any 
cause whatever, dear or scarce to the 
working man, he would naturally work 
harder, and during more hours of the day, 
which, by producing an increased supply 
of labour, would tend to keep the market 
down. But lower the price of food, or b 

any means provide the working man with 
more of it than he then has, and you neces- 
sarily lessen the pressure which induces 
him to work, and you raise the price of la- 
bour in proportion as it is less brought into 
the market. If they wanted a fact as evi- 
dence of his proposition, look to America. 
There food was cheaper, but was the price 
of labour lower in consequence? No; the 
price of labour was as a dollar there to 2s. 
a day compared with the price here ; while 
the price of grain was as 40s. there, and 
60s. here. It was very well for a noble 
Lord behind him to remind him of the 
difference of population, and that the sup- 
ply of labour in America was less, He 
ought to have also added, that America is 
an uncleared country, and that therefore 
the demand fur labour was greater. That 
precisely made out his case. It was be- 
cause there was a less supply of labour, and 
a greater demand that the price of labour 
was higher, though food was cheaper. 
Perhaps he ought to apologise to their 
Lordships for repeating the arguments 
against this oft-refuted fallacy; but it 
was only in the repeated refutation of it 
that there lay any hope (slight, he ad- 
mitted) of its ultimate abandonment. He 
felt also, that he ought to apologise for 
having detained the House so long; but 
he had deemed it his duty to state his ob- 
jections to the existing system and to the 
present measure, and also the reason why 
he proposed a resolution different from 
either. Situated as he was, not wishing, 
by voting with the noble Lord, to condemn 
a measure which, after all, he admitted 
was an improvement, and, on the other 
hand, not wishing to record an unqualified 
support of the present measure, he felt that 
he had no alternative but to take the course 
which he had already indicated. In the 
event, then, of the amendment of the noble 
Earl being negatived, he should move as 
an amendment to leave out all the words 
after the word “ that,” and to insert these 
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words “no duty ought to be imposed upon 
the importation of foreign corn of any de- 
scription.” 

The Earl of Shaftesbury very much 
doubted whether it was competent to the 
noble and learned Lord thus to move a 
general resolution as an amendment upon 
the second reading of a particular bill. 

Lord Brougham entertained no doubt 
whatever on the subject. It was com- 
petent to him to move such an amendment 
even on the question that the bill be read 
a second time. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury: Not an 
amendment of any sort or description. 

Lord Brougham said, it was quite con- 
sistent with Parliamentary usage to move 
au amendment on an amendment. It was 
customary in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and the first vote was taken on the 
second amendment. That was done in the 
Duke of York’s case when it was before 
the other House, as the noble Lord (Lord 
Canterbury) on the cross benches would, 
no doubt, remember. 

The Earl of Ripon said, it seemed to 
him very doubtful, whether the amend- 
ment could be put, because the first ques- 
tion to be decided was, whether the noble 
Earl’s amendment should be agreed to. If 
that were decided in the negative, the bill 
would be read a second time, and then he 
did not see how the noble and learned 
Lord’s amendment could be put at all. 

Lord Brougham maintained, that the 
first question would be put on his amend- 
ment. 

Lord Canterbury apprehended the noble 
and learned Lord was quite mistaken. ‘The 
first question to be put, would be on the 
original motion. The amendment of the 
noble Earl would be stated to the House, 
merely as an inducement not to agree to 
the original motion. Unless the original 
motion were negatived, the question would 
not be taken on the amendment; and if 
the amendment could be put at all, then 
the second amendment, that of the noble 
and Jearned Lord must be put first. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, the House would 
give him credit, he was sure, for having 
no intention to discuss this question ; but, 
at the same time, considering the impor- 
tance of the subject and the course which 
he intended to pursue, he should be sorry 
to give a silent vote. It by no means fol- 
lowed, from the course he had taken on 
former occasions with regard to the ques- 
tion involved in the amendment of his 
noble and learned Friend, that he should 
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take the same course now. Seeing as he 
did, that the existing law was one of 
which it was exceedingly desirable for 
them to disencumber themselves, he could 
not help entertaining considerable grati. 
tude towards those who, if not the first to 
take the lead, had at least mounted very 
gallantly the gap made by others, He 
should vote for the second reading of this 
bill, not because he thought there was 
anything of finality in it, but because he 
thought, in accordance with his noble and 
learned Friend below him, that it carried 
in itself the seeds of future amendment, 
He held it to be impossible for any one to 
believe, that the right hon. Baronet, who 
by propounding this bill and the tariff in 
connexion with it proved, that he was not 
the nominal head merely of the Govern- 
ment, but its real head, did not see much 
further into this question than those Gen- 
tlemen who thought it would be a final 
settlement. A final settlement of this 
question there could be but one, and that 
was by the adoption of perfectly free-trade, 
Not that he understood by free-trade the 
principle contained in the amendment of 
his noble and learned Friend, that there 
must be no duty whatever on foreign corn, 
but, that there should be no duty levied 
for the purpose of regulation, And the 
tariff seemed to him, as far as it went, to 
be in accordance with what he conceived 
to be the principle of free-trade, so far as 
that the duties levied appeared to be for 
revenue, and not for the purpose of regu. 
lation or protection, He looked upon this 
biil as being a step in advance. Whether 
it would have the fourteen years’ life of its 
predecessors be did not know, but his own 
opinion was, that it would not last quite 
so long. Believing as he did, that its 
introduction had depended upon the last 
harvest, so he thought its duration would 
depend upon ensuing harvests. In now 
voting for the second reading, he was not 
involving himself in the responsilbility of 
hereafter supporting it, nor did he say, 
that he might not at once attempt to pro- 
duce some modification of it. 

Viscount Melbourne said, although he 
had nothing to say on the question that 
had not been said over and over again in the 
course of the debate, yet to prevent mis- 
understanding he thought it right to state 
his reasons for voting as he should do oa 
the present occasion. From the opinions 
he held, the propositions which he had 
already brought forward, and the course 
which he had taken in regard to the ques 
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tion, it must be already well known to 
their Lordships that he could not approve 
of either the principle or the general pro- 
yisions of this bill. At the same time he 
concurred in the opinion that had been al- 
ready expressed, that it was a considerable 
improvement on the existing law; and, 
therefore, though he should in the course 
of its progress through the House attempt 
wo prevail on their Lordships to adopt a 
principle which he considered to be more 
prudent, wise, and fitted to the best in- 
terests of the country than those embodied 
in the bill yet, at the same time, he should 
not take a course which would deprive 
them of the advantages which the measure 
was calculated to confer on the country. 
With these views he should vote for the 
second reading, 

Their Lordships divided on the question 
that the word “now” stand part of the 
question — Contents 119; Not-Contents 
17:—Majority 102. 


List of the Not-Contents on the first 
division. 
Lorps. 
Hastings 
Willoughby d’Eresby 
Camoys 
Beaumont 
Kinnaird 
Ears. Lilford 
Orkney Rayleigh 
Tankerville Godolphin 
Stanhope Western 
Malmesbury De Freyne. 
Yarborough 


The question again put that the bill be 


Doxe. 
Buckingham 


Marquess. 
Clanricarde 


‘ now read a second time, 


Lord Brougham moved as an amend- 
ment to substitute these words. “* No duty 
ought to be imposed on the importation of 
foreign corn.” Their Lordships divided on 
the question that the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the question—Con- 
— 109; Not-Contents 5:—-Majority 


List of the Not-Contents on the Second 
division. 
Marquess. 
Clanricarde 


Lorps. 
Kinnaird 
Brougham 
Ear. Vivian. 
Radnor 
The following protest against the second 
reading of the bill was entered, 


Dissentient— 
1. Because no alteration in the existing 
duties upon foreign corn ought to have been 
Proposed without having previously endea- 
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voured to ascertain by a Parliamentary inquiry 
at what prices, and in what quantities it could 
be imported ; and also whether the remuner- 
ating prices of corn which is grown at home 
continue to be the same as they were when 
the present Corn-law was enacted. 

2. Because the protection which agriculture 
now enjoys is not greater than is requisite, is 
advantageous to all classes of the community, 
and could not be diminished without extreme 
injustice to those who, under the faith of Par- 
liament, have invested their capital in the cul- 
tivation of land, 

3. Because the proposed alteration of the 
Corn-law would “cause a very considerable 
decrease of the protection which the present 
duty affords to the home grower,” as was al- 
lowed to be the case by the Minister who re- 
commended that alteration, 

4. Because a “very considerable decrease” 
of the present protection would discourage 
British agriculture, might render this country 
dependent upon foreigners for a supply of the 
first necessary of life, and might, in the event, 
of unfavourable seasons, expose it to the 
horrors of famine. 

5. Because a “very considerable decrease” 
of the present protection might produce a per- 
manent depression in the prices of British 
corn, a corresponding diminution of con- 
sumption and expenditure, and a correspond- 
ing increase of the distress and discontent 
which now unhappily prevails. 

6. Because the discouragement of British 
agriculture would be very injurious to the la- 
bourers who are now employed in tillage, and 
might reduce their wages, which, in many dis- 
tricts, are already much too low to provide for 
their comfortable subsistence. 

7. Because it is the bounden duty of Parlia- 
ment to afford due protection to those who 
are employed in agriculture, as well as in any 
other branch of British industry, all of whom: 
have a common interest to prevent the compee 
tion of foreigners in the home market, 

STanHoPE. 
MatmEspury. 
Beaumont. 


Bill read a second time, to be committed 
the next day. 
Adjourned. 


ene noes ccor— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 18, 1842. 


Mrnutes.] Britis. Public.—1° Excise Duties; Com- 
pounds; Roasted Malt; Property Tax. , 
Private.—1° Mieville’s Divorce. 

2”. Kington Roads; Camberwell and Peckham Lighting. 
Reported.—Weston-super-Mare Improvement and Mar- 
ket; Southwark Improvement (No. 2). 

Petitions PresenteD. By Lord Dalmeny, Mr. Craig, 
Mr. Sharman Crawford, Mr. Wakley, Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridge, Mr. Thomas Duncombe, Mr. Colville, Mr. Mac- 
kinnon, Mr. Hutt, Sir John Hanmer, Mr. Barnard, Lord 
John Russell, and other hon. Members, from Ross, Ath- 
lone, Edinburgh, Rochdale, St. Austell, Leeds, Windsor, 
Stroud, Roehdale, Gateshead, Northallerton, Littlebo- 
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rough, Stirling, Norfolk, South Shields, and other places, 
against the Income-tax.—By Sir R. Inglis, from Prescott, 
and Twyning, against any further Grant to Maynooth 
College.—By Lord Francis Egerton, and Sir Thomas 
Freemantle, from Bolton, and Rye, in favour of the 
Government Financial Measure.—By Mr. C. Berkeley, 
from Guardians of the Poor in Thornbury, and Chipping 
Sodbury, that Railway Companies may be compelled to 
Contribute to the Maintenance of the Poor in those 
Parishes through which they pass—By Mr. Wakley, 
and other hon. Members, from Shoemakers in Notting- 
ham, Winchester, Reading, Eton, Portsmouth, and other 
places, against the proposed Alteration in the Import 
Duty on Foreign Boots and Shoes.—By Mr. D. Jackson, 
and Sir R. Bateson, from Rincurran, Killowen, and other 
places, against the National Education System (Ireland). 
—By Sir Robert Bateson, from several places in the 
county of Antrim, for an Alteration of the Law of Mar- 
riages (Ireland),—By Mr. Beckett, from Attorneys at 
Leeds, and Derby, for Repeal of the Duty on their Cer- 
tificates.——-By Mr. Hardy, and Lord Francis Egerton, 
from Bolton, and Oakham, against the New Poor-law 
Amendment Act.—By Mr. Blackstone, from Baydon, 
Wallingford, and the Western Division of Norfolk, 
against the Importation of Foreign Cattle.—From St. 
Mary’s, Lambeth, for the Redemption of the Tolls on 
Waterloo, and the other Metropolitan Bridges.—From 
Pembroke, against the Removal of the Mail Packet Sta- 
tions from Milford and Waterford.—From Ratepayers of 
Strabane, complaining of the acts of the Poor-law Com- 
missioners.—From the Catholic Inhabitants of Armagh, 
complaining of the proceedings of the Law Officers of 
the Crown at the North East Circuit of the late Assizes.— 
From J. J. Stockdale, for substituting Solemn Declara- 
tions for Oaths. —From W. Carson, praying that an 
Inquiry may be made into his plan for Heating and 
Ventilating the New Houses of Parliament.—From Edin- 
burgh, and Chippenham, for, and from Batheaston, 
against the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—From Aberdcen, 
for a Fixed Duty on Corn.—From R. E. Varely, for 
Compensation to Corn Inspectors.—From Aberdeen, 
against Reduction of Duty on Foreign Corks, and against 
the Exportation of Labourers from British India.—From 
W. Robinson, praying that a Tax may be levied on all 
Property in Great Britain and Ireland for the Discharge 
of the National Debt, 


DratnaGe.] Mr. F. Maule wished to 
put a question to the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department with respect to the Drainage 
Bill. The right hon. Baronet must be 
aware that there were two bills under the 
consideration of the committee up stairs. 
He was anxious to know from the right 
hon. Baronet when he would be able to 
introduce the Drainage Bill into that 
House. 

Sir J. Graham could not, at present, 
name any particular day, but he begged 
to assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
the bill was in a forward state of prepa- 
ration. 


Export: puty on Coats.] Mr. Rice 
wished to know, whether coals taken on 
board foreign ships for the ship’s use 
merely, or be placed in depdt on foreign 
stations for the use of steamers, would be 
subjected to the duty intended to be im- 
posed upon the exportation of coals ? 
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Sir Robert Peel could not at present 
give an answer to the question. 
subject was under consideration. 


The 


Tue Tartrr.] Mr. Hutt wished to 
ascertain from the right hon. Baronet, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, in what order 
he proposed to bring under the consi. 
deration of the House the different mea- 
sures adverted to in his financial state. 
ment. The right hon. Baronet had stated 
the other evening, that after the Income- 
tax Bill had been read a second time, he 
would bring the tariff under consideration, 
His question was this :—Did the Govern- 
ment intend to take the tariff in precisely 
the same tabular order in which it stood in 
the printed paper? or was it intended to 
consider, first of all, those questions in 
the tariff which related to the supplies of 
the year, and afterwards questions of a 
purely commercial nature ? 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the statement 
he had made was, that he wished to be 
certain that the Income-tax Bill would be 
adopted by the House before he proceeded 
with the consideration of the tariff. It 
was of great importance that the House 
should decide upon the question of the 
Iucome-tax, as, if it sanctioned the prin. 
ciple, there would be many details to be 
settled as to the mode of collection. He 
hoped, however, that the discussion in 
committee would not be very protracted, 
but he could not bring forward the tariff 
until he felt pretty well assured that the 
Income-tax would pass. When that 
should be the case, he would be perfectly 
willing to proceed with the tariff. He was 
as well aware as any hon. Member could be 
of the importance of taking the tariff into 
early consideration ; and he trusted that 
the House would consider that measure as 
a whole whenever it should be submitted 
to their consideration. He saw no reason 
why the tariff should not be submitted to 
the consideration of the committee in 
exactly the form in what had been laid 
upon the Table of the House. 


Income-rax—First Reapinc.] Sit 
Robert Peel then brought in the Income- 
tax Bill. 

On the question that it be read a first 
time, 

Lord John Russell said, the House 
would remember that there had been no 
division in the House upon the question of 
the approbation of the Income-tax. The 
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resolution had passed in the Committee 
of Ways and Means without a division. 
Afterwards when the report was brought 
up, he proposed to the House not a 
simple negative to the proposal for an 
Income-tax, but a resolution contain- 
ing what he thought was the plan that 
ought to be pursued, The question, there- 
fore, upon which the House had then de- 
cided, and upon which many hon. Mem- 
bers did not concur with him, was whether 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
should be accepted, or whether some other 
alternative should be approved of instead. 
After that division, it being a late hour of 
the night, and the House, being fatigued 
by the discussion upon the general ques- 
tion, he thought with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that it would be the more conve- 
nient course not then to take a division 
upon the question of agreement with the 
resolution. He therefore came now simply 
to that question only, without having any 
alternative to propose, but viewing the 
case only as an Ordinary one of moving to 
bring in a bill against which he enter- 
tained a decided and insuperable objec- 
tion. Having already troubled the House 
at length upon the question, he would 
not again go over the general argu- 
ments against the proposal, but he must 
say, that at the conclusion of the debate 
last week, those arguments remained en- 
tirely untouched by the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his supporters. The general 
argument which he had intended to estab- 
lish, and in which several of his hon. 
Friends had followed him, was, that this 
tax ought not to be imposed except at a 
time of extreme necessity—that a case of 
extreme necessity had not arisen, and that 
there were no circumstances in the general 
state of the country which justified the 
measure, and that financially speaking, 
thete were other and less objectionabie 
measures that might be adopted. The 
other evening, he had found, that the 
general course of the argument which he 
had adopted, had not only been shared by 
those hon. Members with whom he had, in 
general, the happiness to act, but that it 
had been forcibly stated some years ago 
by the right hon. Gentleman himself 
against the very same measure which the 
tight hon. Gentleman, as the organ of the 
Government, proposed now to bring in. 
He had not, on the last occasion, been 
aware of the manner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated his argument 
VOL, LXII. {2h 
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before, but if he had been, his own argu- 
ments could not have better tallied with 
that of the right hon. Gentleman. If the 
House would allow him, he would read to 
them what the right hon. Gentleman had 
said in 1833. In speaking of the conduct 
of Lord Althorp, (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) the right hon. Gentleman was 
reported to have said— 

“© He thought likewise that the noble Lord 
had done well in not proposing an income or 
a property-tax, Nothing but a case of ex- 
treme necessity could justify Parliament in 
subjecting the people of this country, in a time 
of peace, to the inquisitorial process which 
must be resorted toin order to render that 
impost productive; and to have recourse to 
such a machinery for the purpose of raising 
2 or 3 per cent, would be most unwise.” 


So it would appear, that with a sort of 
prophetic foresight of what was to happen 
in 1842, the right hon. Gentleman, in 
1833, had fixed upon his present proposi- 
tion, and declared it to be most unwise. 
Therefore he did not think it could be 
justly ascribed to that disposition, which 
it was alleged existed on his part, to find 
fault with everything that was proposed 
by the Government, that he had ventured 
to make some opposition to a proposition 
which was now represented to be so harm- 
less, as an Income-tax. The right hon. 
Gentleman went on to say— 

‘* Such a tax was a great resource in time of 
necessity, and therefore he was unwilling, by 
establishing the offensive inquisition with 
which it must be accompanied, to create such 
an odium against it as might render it almost 
impracticable to resort to it in time of extreme 
necessity.” 

That was also an objection he had ven- 
tured repeatedly to make. He had not, 
ventured, perhaps, to express it in such 
strong terms, but he had ventured to say, 
that the infliction of this tax upon the 
country, at a time when there was no 
necessity for it, would give the country 
such a distaste against that tax— that it 
would become so unpopular, that it would 
be a barrier in the way of any Government 
which, in time of urgent necessity or peril, 
might find it necessary to establish it. One 
of the arguments used in reference to this 
tax, and upon the effect of which the right 
hon, Gentleman relied for its popularity, 
was, that it only affected persons possessed 
of income above 150/. a-year; and the 
right hon. Gentleman relied upon this 
argument, in order to put down the peti- 
tions of those who felt themselves ag- 
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grieved by the tax being placed upon 
them. He thought, that that course was 
unjustifiable, because the persons directly 
affected by this tax, although they might 
have more than 150/. a year, were persons 
who ought to be as much the objects of 
consideration to that House as any class 
whatsoever. There were clergymen, phy- 
sicians —men of various professions—who 
struggled with almost as much difficulty 
as a labouring man, in order to maintain 
their families in that state of decent re- 
spectability which became men of educa- 
tion, who were accustomed to the comforts 
of life. He had stated, moreover, that 
although the proposed tax might, perhaps, 
be said only to affect persons of income 
directly, yet that it did indirectly affect 
the labouring classes, who would lose 
employment thereby. On that point, the 
right hon. Gentleman had said, 

“With respect to a tax upon property, as 
distinguished from a tax upon income, he very 
much doubted whether it would promote the 
interests of the labouring classes, because it 
would diminish the funds at present appro- 
priated to the encouragement of industry, and 
the promotion of labour, and it would ulti- 
mately be found, that the tax did not affect the 
person who paid it, so much as the labourer, 
by diminishing his means of employment.” 

That was the wise and considerate 
sentiment expressed by the right hon. 
Baronet in 1833; and were they now 
told by the right hon. Gentleman, as a 
member of the Government, that an In- 
come-tax was advantageous—that it would 
fall only upon the rich, and not upon the 
labouring poor, The House might depend 
upon it that, so far as regarded the effect 
of the tax upon the labouring poor em- 
ployed in trades and manufactures, the 
opinions expressed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in 1833 were wise and sound. 
There was another question with respect 
to this tax, of which little notice had been 
taken in the course of the debate, but 
which was considered of importance in 
1833, when Lord Althorp and the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke upon the subject. 
It was that portion of the tax which related 
to Ireland. He was glad that Ireland was 
to be exempt from the operation of the 
tax; he deemed it an inquisitorial, op- 
pressive, and unjust tax, and rejoiced that 
any portion of the United Kingdom was 
to be free from it, and if other parts were 
to be exempted also he should rejoice yet 

more. But he knew not how it could be 
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be justifiable—that it was not desirable to 
have an Income-tax in Ireland, but that it 
was desirable to have taxes upon stamps 
and articles of consumption. They had 
pursued a reverse course in these cases to 
the course they were adopting on the pre. 
sent occasion. If the proposed principles 
of taxation were good and right, appl 
them to Ireland as well as to England, 
If, on the other hand, the course pursued 
towards Ireland was right, as he believed 
it was, why not adopt it as towards Eng. 
land and Scotland? It had been said 
that machinery for the collection of the 
tax was wanting in Ireland. But the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to lay a tax 
upon the landed property of absentees, 
and there must be some machinery in 
order to find out what that landed pro- 
perty was, and the income arising from it, 
It was said that the machinery under 
the Poor-law Act was to be applied to 
that purpose: if that held good with re- 
spect to absentees, it was quite clear that 
the same machinery might be applied to 
the other purpose. He could not, there- 
fore, discover that that was the chief reason 
for not applying the tax to Ireland. But 
what had the right hon. Gentleman said 
in 1833, with respect to the application of 
the tax to Ireland? Lord Althorp having 
said, that he did not see how he could 
exempt Ireland from the pressure, the 
right hon. Baronet observed : 


“The application of the tax to Ireland 
would be attended with extreme difficulty. 
He really believed that this circumstance 
formed the main obstacle to the establishment 
of the tax. It hardly could be contended that, 
if a property-tax were established, Ireland 
should be exempted from its operation, He 
wished to see Ireland as much favoured as 
possible consistently with justice ; but to im- 
pose a property-tax upon England and Scot- 
land, and to exempt Ireland from its operation, 
would, in his opinion, however unpopular that 
opinion might be, be exceedingly unjust.” 

He was satisfied with that declaration of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He could un- 
derstand the argument that the tax might 
be inexpedient and oppressive in 1833, 
but that in 1842 circumstances might be 
such, that what was inexpedient then 
might be expedient now; but how that 
which was unjust in 1833 could be just in 
1842 was, he owned, past the limits of his 
comprehension. He found that the other 
parts of the right hon, Gentleman's speeth, 
from which he was then quoting, trea 
of other subjects; but if there were any 





argued —and that was one part of the 
plan which he never could understand to 


passages in which, after having said the 
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tax was unjust, the right hon. Gentleman 
had proved it to be just, it was, of course, 
in his power toquote them. He was quite 
aware of the right hon. Gentleman’s inge- 
nuity—of the ability with which, according 
to the statement of one of his Colleagues, 
he could dress up a statement for that 
House; but it would be difficult for even 
his ability to prove that just which he had 
shown to be unjust. The speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman appeared to contain 
the pith and substance of all the argu- 
ments they had heard during the late de- 
bate, and it was satisfactory to him to find 
that, without being aware of it, the objec- 
tions he had offered to the proposed tax 
were founded upon grounds precisely simi- 
lar to those that had been assumed by the 
right hon. Gentleman in 1833. The book 
from which he had quoted was a book 
called Hansard’s Debates*—a book cer- 
tainly very familiar to hon, Gentlemen on 
the other side; but he was told, that in 
another report of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech, namely, that in the Mirror 
of Parliament, epithets still stronger were 
ascribed to the right hon. Gentleman, 
There the right hon. Gentleman was made 
to use the term “ disgusting inquisition.” 
Now, supposing the tax to be of that na- 
ture, how was the second part of the pro- 
position made out---that the circumstances 
in which the Government was placed were 
so extraordinary, and the peril so great, 
as to induce Parliament to agree to the 
imposition of the tax? He had indeed 
heard many attempts made by Members 
of the Cabinet to paint in darker colours 
the situation and prospects of the country, 
and to represent her inability to meet her 
enemies in less favourable terms than he 
could have wished to hear. Those expres- 
sions had indeed awakened the indignation 
of his right hon, Friend the Member for 
Portsmouth, but he thought they had 
signally failed of success. Ina review of 
the state of the country, let them not omit 
from their consideration those parts of the 
empire which they were accustomed to 
tegard in relation to its domestic and 
foreign position. Take the whole United 
Kingdom. England and Scotland were tran- 
quil; Ireland was tranquil; the law which at 
present prevailed in that country was no ex- 
ception at law, different from that of the 
rest of the kingdom. Ireland was under 
20 insurrection act, no coercion act; and 








* See Vol. xvii., third series, p. 344. 
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he trusted the noble Secretary for Ireland 
would feel proud of the tranquillity which 
prevailed there. Something had been 
said with respect to Canada. What had 
been the state of Canada for a number of 
years? For some time that colony had 
had a popular assembly. They represented 
certain grievances, which were remedied ; 
but fresh demands were made, which ren- 
dered it necessary for the Legislature to 
insist upon what was probably an infrac- 
tion of a constitutional principle, and an 
insurrection was consequent upon that 
act. The events, then, from 1832 to 1837, 
were unsatisfactory and dangerous in re- 
gard to Canada; but now an assembly or 
Parliament was constituted there, the 
great majority of which were well affected 
to the Crown and the interests of the 
British empire. Therefore, with respect 
to Canada, there was no danger which 
called for an extraordinary measure. With 
regard to our foreign relations with the 
principal powers of Europe, he could see 
no immediate danger. An hon. and learned 
Gentleman had certainly pointed out the 
means by which the fortunes of this coun- 
try might be affected, and the cireum- 
stances which might lead to war, and he 
had not failed to observe the eagerness 
with which that statement. was seized by 
the other side. Everything that looked 
like a prospect of war was caught up as 
an argument in favour of the Income-tax. 
But when, he would ask, had a Minister 
of this country ever imposed an Income- 
tax for a future contingent and prospective 
danger—a danger which he earnestly 
trusted would never fall upon this land ? 
With respect to the melancholy reverses 
which we had experienced in India, 
and the calamities which had befallen our 
troops there, it had been said, and truly, 
that as a matter of finance they were to 
consider how far those misfortunes would 
be a drain upon this country; and, con- 
sidered in that light, it had been shown 
by an hon. Gentleman, who had addressed 
the House particularly on that branch of 
the subject, that the present state of India 
did not require the imposition of a tax al- 
lowed to be oppressive, inquisitorial, and 
unequal. Much had been said about our 
relations with China, and one of the 
members of the Cabinet had spoken in 
terms which might have been used if the 
Emperor of China bad been the Emperor 


.| Napoleon, and the fleet of junks at Can- 


ton had been the flotilla at Boulogne. If 
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the dangers of 1804 and 1805 had been 


encompassing us, no Minister could have 
painted them in stronger colours than 
those used by the right hon. Gentleman in 
reference to the war with China. He had 
no such apprehensions with regard to that 
war as those expressed by the right hon, 
Gentleman. It was a war thus distin- 
guished from other wars, that the whole 
expense was confined to the expense of 
the expedition itself. If we had been at 
war with one of the great powers of 
Europe, or with the United States, it 
would have been thought necessary to 
strengthen our colonial possessions, and so 
to order matters, that neither by sea nor 
land should the enemy gain advantage 
over us there. In the present case there 
was no such necessity. Nobody expected 
the Emperor of China to capture Jamaica, 
or to attack Gibraltar. It had been said 
there was no prospect of peace, but he 
thought the reverse. If it was meant that 
we could not compel the Emperor of China 
to sign a treaty of peace with this country, 
acknowledging our Sovereign as an 
equal monarch, there might be some 
ground for the assertion; but there 
was an alternative. But, supposing 
that not to be the case—supposing that it 
were not possible without incurring a much 
greater expense than would be advisable, 
to bring the Supreme Court of China to 
the terms which England would dictate, 
even then it would be in the power of this 
country to hold possession of some part of 
the Chinese territory—of the island of 
Hong Kong, or of Chusan, or of some 
other convenient point from which we 
might carry on our trade more securely 
than we had done of late years, and with- 
out the danger of having our Superintend- 
ant insulted or our trade suspended at the 
caprice of the Chinese. Therefore, with 
regard to China, he owned he could not 
see any such danger or ground of appre- 
hension as seemed to influence the minds 
of the members of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. That was his opinion of the gene- 
ral state of our relations with China. But 
supposing that he were mistaken—suppo- 
sing that this country were annually com- 
pelled to pay a sum of 500,000/. to defray 
the expense of an expedition against 
China for some years to come, even that, 
in his estimation, would be no excuse for 
the imposition of an Income-tax, The 
second part of the question, upon which 
he apprehended they would have frequent 
opportunities of speaking hereafter, and 
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upon which, therefore, he should not en. 
large upon the present occasion, was tha 
which related to the tariff. He had no 
objection to the principle upon which the 
proposed alterations in the tariff were 
founded, for he was one of those who ad- 
vised her Majesty, after stating to Parlia. 
ment the necessity of considering some 
means of improving the revenue, to say 
in the speech delivered by the commission- 
ers, on the opening of Parliament in the 
August of last year :— 


“Tfer Majesty is anxious that this object 
should be effected in the manner least burden- 
some to her people, and it has appeared to her 
Majesty, after full deliberation, that you may, 
at this juncture, properly direct your attention 
to the revision of duties affecting the produc- 
tions of foreign countries. It will be for you 
to consider whether some of these duties are 
not so trifling in amount as to be unproductive 
to the revenue, while they are vexatious to 
commerce. You may further examine whether 
the principle of protection, upon which others 
of these duties are founded, be not carried to 
an extent injurious alike to the income of the 
State, and the interests of the people. Her 
Majesty is desirous that you should consider 
the laws which regulate the trade in corn, . It 
will be for you to determine whether these 
laws do not aggravate the natural fluctuations 
of supply, whether they do not embarrass trade, 
derange currency, and, by their operation, dis 
minish the comfort and increase the privations 
of the great body of the community.” 


Having given that advice when he was 
a Minister of the Crown, he could not now 
object to the principles upon which the 
present changes in the tariff were pro- 
posed ; but he begged to say, with regard 
to those changes that he thought it would 
have been far easier to have carried them 
through Parliament, and that they would 
have produced much less of the panic 
which was now understood to prevail in 
many parts of the country, if the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) had last 
year stated that these were the principles 
upon which he proposed to undertake the 
Government. Differing as the right hon. 
Baronet did from the late Ministry upon 
many points of policy, and declaring as 
he did that they were unworthy of the conf- 
dence of the House of Commons and of 
the country, it would still have been com- 
petent to him to have stated clearly and 
explicitly that with regard to the princi- 
ples upon which our commercial tariff was 
at present founded, he thought there were 
many articles upon which the existing 
duty might be reduced to a mere nominal 
amount, and that there were othet al- 
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ticles in respect to which the principle 
of protection was carried to an excessive 
and prejudicial extent. Had the right 
hon. Baronet done this, the people of the 
country, and especially the farmers of the 
country, who liked plain dealing upon 
subjects of this kind, would have under- 
stood what the right hon. Baronet meant 
to do; and seeing that both the great 
parties in the country, and the leaders 
generally on both sides of the House, 
were agreed upon these great principles, 
they would have had time and have taken 
means to consider whether they would not 
concur in those principles as proposed 
either by the one party or the other. But, 
even now, when the right hon. Baronet 
adopted these principles, it appeared to 
him that the right hon. Baronet had a 
hesitation in saying that which was the 
only proper thing to be said upon the 
subject. He had always said that the 
carrying of those principles into execution 
might at the first moment occasion incon- 
venience, might occasion injury, might 
occasion loss to many interests directly 
involved in the existing system; but that 
that injury and that loss would be repaid, 
aod more than repaid, by the future in 

ut 


general prosperity of the country. 
the right hon. Baronet did not say this. 
He was continually saying, with regard to 
corn and to articles of agricultural produc- 
tion, that the alteration in the tariff was 


to do two things. Whenever he spoke to 
the country generally he pointed to the 
revised tariff, and said, ‘* This will dimi- 
nish the cost of living—this will lessen the 
cost of articles of subsistence, and thereby 
the general welfare of the labouring and 
middle classes will be improved”—but 
when the right hon. Baronet spoke to the 
producers of these articles—when he 
addressed himself to the farmers, and to 
persons interested in agriculture, he said— 
“ Prices will not be diminished—no mate- 
Nal alteration will take place—your pro- 
duce will be of the same value in the 
market.” It was needless to remark that 
the right hon. Baronet in making these 
adverse statements was placing himself in 
an-untenable position. As a matter of 
arithmetic it was plain and palpable, that 
this, which was to cost less to the con- 
sumer, could not be sold at the same price 
by the producer. The right hon. Baronet 
could not by possibility achieve the two 
things of which he spoke. He might ac- 
Complish the one, or he might accomplish 
the other, But the accomplishment of the 
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two being impossible, would it not be 
much more frank and fair, much more 
like plain and honest dealing, if the right 
hon. Baronet, instead of shuffling between 
the two great interests of the country, 
were to tell them boldly and candidly what 
he really contemplated as the result of his 
proposition? If the right hon. Baronet 
adopted sound principles, let him be pre- 
pared to avow them. Let him not shrink 
from the truth—let him not be ashamed 
to own that he was acting upon sound 
principles of trade and commerce; upon 
principles which all the most enlightened 
writers upon these subjects had generally 
agreed, and which he (Sir Robert Peel) 
would not blush to own nor fear to defend, 
if they were called in question, For his 
part, when these questions came under 
discussion, he should act according to the 
principles he had always professed. He 
might probably think that with respect to 
certain articles the right hon. Baronet 
proposed to take off the protection rather 
too suddenly; with respect to others, he 
might think that the principle of reduction 
was not carried far enough; but generally, 
and as a whole, the principle which per- 
vaded the proposed tariff was such as met 
with his approbation and would receive 
his support. He would mention one in- 
stauce, in which he confessed he thought 
some explanation would be necessary. 
Hitherto there had been a heavy duty 
upon the importation of foreign copper ; 
but the smelting of foreign copper in this 
country was not forbidden. The conse- 
quence was, that very considerable quan- 
tities of foreign copper ore had been 
brought here for the purpose of smelting, 
and the persons engaged in smelting it 
had afterwards sold that copper at a much 
lower price than British copper in foreign 
countries. A few years ago, when there 
was great activity in the dock-yards of this 
country and ‘of France, he remembered 
perfectly well, that copper went from 
England to France 15 per cent. cheaper 
than it could be obtained in the dock- 
yards of this country. That was a part 
of the absurdity of the old law. The 
right hon. Baronet proposed, and very 
properly proposed, to change that law. 
But if the right hon, Baronet proposed to 
alter the restriction which had hitherto 
affected the importation of foreign copper, 
the right hon, Baronet must abandon the 
argument that he had urged, with respect 
to the importation of foreign sugar; be- 
cause, in the proposed change with respect 
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to copper, the right hon. Baronet was 
favouring the mines of Cuba. Mines 
worked by slaves. The right hon. Baronet 
would be giving an advantage not hitherto 
enjoyed to the producers of copper ore in 
a colony where the mines were worked by 
slaves, slaves subjected to the hardest and 
most oppressive kind of labour. How 
could the right hon. Baronet reconcile 
these inconsistencies in his proposition. If 
the principle upon which he proposed to 
act in respect to foreign copper were right, 
then why did he not stand to it in respect 
to foreign sugar. The two cases were 
exactly analogous; then why apply two 
different principles to them. With respect 
to the tariff, then, all that he would now 
say was, that whilst he approved generally 
of the principles upon which it was founded, 
he hoped that in some respects the right 
hon. Baronet would reconsider it, and 
that in others he would extend and en- 
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some ground of favour in respect to it. In 
his estimation there could not be a 
stronger proof that this was not the mo- 
| ment to propose such a tax. Take fifty 

of the persons who declared themselves to 
, be generally in favour of an Income-tax, 
and he (Lord John Russell) would venture 
| to say that forty-nine out of the fifty would 
differ as to the mode in which it should be 
| carried into execution. No stronger proof 
' could be offered to show that this was not 
| the time for such a tax. Let the hour of 
absolute necessity arise, and the country 
| would submit to the imposition without 
raising so many grounds of exemption or 
, Modification. He was fully persuaded 
‘that there were other sources from which 
_ the present wants of the Exchequer might 

be supplied. Looking at the taxes which 

had been reduced since the year 1830, he 
_was persuaded that there were ample 
_ means of replenishing the Exchequer with- 


large it, He had stated at the commence-| out having recourse to this unjust and 
ment of his speech, that he had now no! inquisitorial tax. With that feeling upon 
proposition to offer to the House. The | the subject he should conclude by moving 
question with respect to corn and some | as an amendment that the bill be reada 
other articles had already been decided in | first time that day six months. 

that branch of the Legislature. Upon} Sir Robert Peel: The noble Lord had 


those topics, therefore, he should now be | felt it incumbent upon him in the discharge 


silent, but he conceived that in any view | of his public duty to take the very unusual 
of the subject, the Income-tax was at this | course of resisting the first reading of the 
moment unnecessary; and that, if not, bill which he had brought in, in con- 
based on the ground of great public neces- formity with the resolution of the House, 


sity, it would be attended with all the 
disadvantages which were so ably pointed 
out in the year 1833 by the present Prime 


The chief part of the argument upon 
which the noble Lord justified that unu- 
sual course of proceeding had been rather 


Minister of the Crown, In his opinion, it | general—a sort of argumentum ad homi- 
would tend to weaken the resources of the | nem, addressed personally to him; and in 
country in time of real emergency: it | which the noble Lord very fairly and can- 
would teach the people, at a time when | didly said that, having had some difficulty 
the impost was not imperatively necessary, | in discovering any valid and sufficiently 
to find out all the objections to which it | satisfactory arguments against this bill, he 
was justly liable, and would lead them to | had done him the honour of referring toa 
resist or evade it in the hour of absolute | speech made by him in the year 1833, in 
emergency, when no other resource might | which he found the arguments against a 


be left to the Government. He could con- 
ceive that in a time of great peril, even 
though the people might see their way to 
an evasion of the tax, yet that they would 
be governed by too much of public spirit 
and of patriotism to avail themselves of it, 
and would consent to pay to the very last 
farthing that they were justly chargeable. 
But what was the testimony of the right 
hon. Baronet himself to the feeling of the 
country with respect to the Income-tax at 
the present moment? The right hon, 
Baronet said, that although he thought it 
generally approved of, yet that every class 
wished to be exempted from it, or to lay 


property-tax much stronger and much 
better put forward than any that he had 
yet heard. He confessed that, up to this 
period, ‘he had thought that all the argu- 
ments advanced against the present pro- 
posed Income-tax were exceedingly weak 
and inefficient, and he did not think, 
when the circumstances under which the 
speech of 1833 was made were considered, 
that the noble Lord had much strengthened 
his case by referring to what he then said. 
When an authority was quoted, it was 
always of great importance to refer to the 
period and to the circumstances under 
which that authority spoke. When he 
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stated his strong objection to the imposi- 
tion of an Income-tax in 1 833—objections, 
the force of which he felt at the present mo- 
ment—what, at that time, was the financial 

sition of the country? According to 
the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, there was then a net surplus 
of 1,500,000/. Lord Althorp proposed a 
considerable remission of taxes upon arti- 
cles of consumption, amounting to a loss of 
revenue to the extent of about 1,000,000/. 
The immediate loss to the revenue 
would be greater; but Lord Althorp cal- 
culated upon an increase of consumption 
which would make up a part of the de- 
ficiency, and that the total loss that he 
would sustain by the proposed reduction 
of taxes would still leave him a net sur- 
plus of about 516,000/. That was the 
financial position of the country when he 
was called upon to deliver an opinion upon 
a projected tax upon property and income. 
Proposals were made to reduce the malt- 
tax, the house-tax, and the window-tax ; 
and it was proposed to impose a property- 
tax by way of commutation for the house- 
tax and the window-tax. He decidedly 
objected to the imposition of a property- 
tax to effect that commutation. And even 


now, if the Exchequer were in possession 
of a surplus of 500,000/., and a proposi- 
tion were made to reduce the malt-tax, 
the house-tax, and the window-tax, and to 
substitute in lieu of them a property-tax, 
he should offer to such a proposition the 


most strenuous opposition. He stated in 
1833, that the house-tax and the window- 
tax partook of the nature of a property- 
tax, and that, having at that time a sur- 
plus of 500,000/., he would not consent 
to the imposition of a direct property-tax 
—which he admitted to be open to many 
objections—with the view of relieving the 
country from a corresponding amount of 
charge upon houses and windows. What 
was the course which he took in 1833? 
Lord Althorp had lost the malt-tax. Lord 
Althorp asked what course he thought 
ought to be pursued. He replied, 

“You may rely upon my support in the 
maintenance of the public credit ; and if you 
come down to rescind the vote by which you 
have lost half the malt-tax, you may depend 


upon my support in utter oblivion of all po- 
litical considerations. ” 


He felt it to be his duty, under any cir- 
cumstances, to maintain the public credit. 
He accordingly voted with Lord Althorp 
im rescinding the resolution of the House 
with respect to the malt-tax, and assisted 
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him to the utmost of his power in uphold- 
ing the public credit. And he begged to 
tell the noble Lord, that it was mainly in 
consequence of the assurance so derived 
from him that Lord Althorp took the 
strong and decided measure of calling 
upon the House to rescind the vote it had 
previously given upon the subject of the 
malt-tax. What was the vote in reference 
to a property-tax that Lord Althorp at 
that time asked him to join him upon? It 
was proposed to take off part of the malt- 
tax and part of the house-tax and window- 
tax. Lord Althorp met that proposition 
by another proposition. If the malt-tax, 
the house-tax, and the window-tax were 
reduced, this was the way in which Lord 
Althorp proposed to make up thedeficiency 
that would be occasioned in the revenue— 
all this, be it observed, was in a time of 
profound peace, and when the only ground 
for the proposition was one of financial 
emergency—this was the way in which 
Lord Althorp proposed to proceed :— 

“That the deficiency of the revenue which 
would be occasioned by a reduction of the 
tax on malt to 10s. a quarter, and by the re- 
peal of the taxes on houses and windows, 
could only be supplied by the substitution of 
a general tax on property, and would occasion 
an extensive change in our whole financial 
system, which would at present be inex- 
pedient. ” 

Four days after Lord Althorp moved 
that amendment he gave his vote in favour 
of Lord Althorp’s proposition. When the 
noble Lord referred to his opinion, with 
respect to Ireland, he had done him an 
injustice in quoting only a part instead of 
the whole of the opinion he had expressed. 
He was willing to admit that Ireland had 
no claim to an exemption from a property 
tax to which England and Scotland were 
subject; but his reason for exempting it 
now was, because there was no machinery 
in Ireland, by which such a tax could be 
collected. He proposed, however, to raise 
a corresponding sum by an additional 
amount of taxation upon stamps and spi- 
rits. From those sources, the latter of 
which partook in some degree of the nature 
of a property tax, he calculated upon 
obtaining an equivalent for a general pro- 
perty tax in Ireland. When the noble 
Lord charged him with having changed 
his opinions upon the subject of the pro- 
perty tax, perhaps it would have been 
more fair if he had read the opinions which 
he expressed on the occasion. His words 
were these ;— 


“He repeated, that the repeal of the half 
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of the malt duty carried with it the repeal of 
the whole; and if the whole duty were re- 
pealed, and the house and window-tax were 
repealed, they would not be able to satisfy the 
public creditor; for it was a perfect delusion 
to suppose that the deficiency could be made 
up by increased consumption and by a reduc- 
tion of expenditure. The only alternative, 
then, was a property-tax, to which he was de- 
cidedly opposed. He would not pledge him- 
self heyond the present occasion; but he 
would say that, in the present circumstances 
of the country, and at the present period of 
the Session, either a property or an Income-tax 
would be a great calamity. ” * 

Those were the opinions which he ex- 
pressed in 1833, admitting the inquisitorial 
character of the tax, and objecting to it, 
by way of commutation for other taxes, 
at a time when there was a clear surplus 
of 1,500,000/. in the Exchequer. But he 
asked whether the condition and circum- 
stances of the country were not now so dif- 
ferent as to justify him in taking a different 
view? The noble Lord said, that the In- 
come-tax was one that would excite dis- 
content, and even disgust in the country, 
as soon as it should come into actual ope- 
ration. He admitted that it was not likely 
to be popular. But if he were to encounter 
so much of disgust, dissatisfaction, and un- 
popularity—if he were to be met by all 
the difficulties and obstructions which the 
noble Lord had pointed out, and some of 
which, perhaps, he could himself foresee 
—what reason could he have in proposing 
a measure which would bring these con- 
sequences upon his head, except a firm 
belief that it was absolutely necessary to 
maintain the public credit, and a convic- 
tion that that credit could not in any way 
be so well maintained, or in a way so little 
oppressive to the country generally as by 
a property-tax. The noble Lord said, that 
there was no such pressing necessity which 
warranted the imposition of a property-tax. 
Why, at the end of the present year the 
deficiency upon the last six years would 
not be less than 10,000,000/.; and upon 
the current year, ending April, 1843, the 
deficiency, exclusive of any expenditure 
that might be rendered necessary by the 
course of events in India, the deficiency 
would be at least 3,000,000. In addi- 
tion to that, he calculated upon a loss of 
1,200,000/. from the reductions proposed 
upon the tariff, so that the gross deficit 
for which he should have to provide would 
not be less than 4,200,000/. After all 
that had been stated in the course of the 
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long and protracted debates upon. the 
subject, he owned he could not see how 
he was to raise such an amount of revenye 
as would enable him to meet that large 
deficiency, without having recourse to such 
a tax upon income as that which he now 
proposed. Considering that they might 
confidently expect that the revival of trade 
and additional consumption would enable 
them to relieve the country from this tax, 
he thought they would much less disturb 
the industry of the country and the appli- 
cation of capital, by imposing a tax on 
property, than by trying to revive the taxes 
on such articles as salt, malt, and leather, 
which would have to be paid by all those 
whose condition they were so anxious to 
improve. He was firmly of opinion that 
he was consulting the interest and secu- 
rity of those who owned property, by the 
imposition of a property-tax, far more than 
he would have done had he subjected the 
great masses of the working classes to 
indirect taxation. Considering the manner 
in which property had accumulated, and 
considering the emergency in which the 
country was placed, he felt, that he was 
perfectly justified in the proposal which 
he had made to raise a deficit of 4,200,000/, 
from the incomes of the landed aristocracy, 
and from the profits—for where no profits 
were made there would be no taxation— 
of those engaged in trades and professions, 
and he felt firmly convinced that his 
proposal was not only consistent with 
justice, but also with the interests of those 
by whom property was possessed. He 
believed, that among the consumers there 
was a feeling of satisfaction with his pro- 
posals, and a conviction that by the alter. 
ations proposed in the tariff they would 
be compensated for the inconvenience to 
which the tax would subject them. Not- 
withstanding the opinion which he for- 
merly expressed, and which he still retained 
—that, with a surplus of 1,500,000/., an 
Income-tax would be most unjust; and 
not denying its inequality or its inquisito- 
rial character—still, from the result of the 
debates, and from the communications 
which he had received from various parts 
of the country, he was confirmed in the 
strong opinion which he had previously 
entertained when he opened the question 
to the House—that his proposal at the 
present emergency was both called for 
and just. He had not, in discussing the 
question, travelled beyond the limits which 
the noble Lord had prescribed. He had 
confined himself to answering the speech 
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of the noble Lord, particularly that part 
of it having a personal reference. He 
thought it inconvenient to enter upon any 
discussion at the present moment in re- 
spect to the tariff. He thought he should 
be able to show, when the proper time 
came, that they might confidently rely on 
a reduction of price on the articles of 
subsistence, and that that reduction could 
be made consistently with the promotion 
of the interests of the producer as well as 
of the consumer. He would, however, 
take the present opportunity of stating, 
that he should propose two modifications 
in the measure, for the purpose of reme- 
dying the objections made in the course 
of the debate. One was, in reference to 
the position of tenants in Scotland, which 
had been stated, and truly stated, to be 
differing from the position of tenants in 
England. The tenant in Scotland was 
not subject to any payment on account of 
tithes, nor was he subject to any of those 
payments which in England usually fell 
on the occupying tenant, but which in 
Scotland were borne by the landlord ; 
and this was the reason why, in the act of 
1806, adistinction was made—apparently, 
but not in reality—in favour of the occu- 
pying tenant in Scotland. He wished to 
place the tenant in Scotland on the same 
footing, or as nearly as it was possible on 
the same footing, in this respect, as the 
tenant in England. If the English tenant 
occupies land tithe-free, he will be entitled 
toa deduction of one-eighth from the 
amount of assessment. That was clearly 
a deduction to which the tenant in Scot- 


land was entitled. Again, supposing the 
landlord of the English tenant paid the 
usual charges, and this he almost univer- 
sally did, the tenant in that case would be 


entitled toa remission. When he came 
tocompute the amount of these deductions, 
he found that substantial justice would be 
done by charging the Scottish tenant on 
about one-third, instead of one-half. of his 
rent, making him liable for 24d. instead 
of 3d. in the pound. He believed that 
this would place the tenantry in the two 
countries on nearly the same footing. He 
thought it better to do this than to call 
on the tenant in Scotland to make a return 
of the amount of his exemptions. In 
regard to the other modification which 
he had made, he was aware that one great 
objection to the tax was its inquisitorial 
nature, It was said, and said with great 
foree, that it was unfair to subject the 
trader, or any other person liable to con- 
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tribution under schedule D, to the in- 
quisition established by the act of 1806; 
and it was further said, and no doubt 
justly enough, that the case of a trader 
or of a professional man differed from 
that of the landed proprietor or of the 
person possessing funded property, whose 
incomes were generally very well known, 
The arrangement which he proposed to 
make respecting the property in schedule 
D was to leave the act of 1806, in refer- 
ence to this point, as he found it—namely, 
to permit those who preferred it to go 
before a local commissioner, appointed by 
parties independent of the Government ; 
but in case any one objected to go before 
the local authority, and this might happen 
where the commissioner was a competitor 
in trade or a rival in manufactures, or 
where the disclosure of a person’s income 
before a particular commissioner might be 
prejudicial or vexatious—if, then, any 
person objected’ going before the local 
commissioner, it was proposed to give the 
party the option of either doing so or of 
sending a return of his income to a sworn 
officer, the inspector of stamps. He pro- 
posed also that surcharges should be 
brought before that officer, with an appeal 
to a special commissioner, and that any 
person should have the option of dis- 
closing his affairs to a special com- 
missioner appointed by Government, 
with the same power as the other 
commissioners. He had attempted to 
reconcile as far as possible these two ob- 
jects, the impartial and just imposition 
of the tax, and the prevention of evasion 
and fraud; he sought to apply a remedy 
to those special evils, which were alleged 
to arise from an inquisitorial examination 
of the concerns of the trader or pro- 
fessional man. He hoped that he had 
removed at least some part of the objec- 
tion by the remedy which he had pro- 
posed. His belief was, notwithstanding 
the predictions of the noble Lord the 
Member for London respecting the dis. 
gust with which the tax would be here- 
after viewed, and the unpopularity which 
would visit those who had proposed it, 
—notwithstanding this prediction, he 
must say, that there were indications 
throughout the country generally of a 
strong prevalent impression that the 
maintenance of public credit required the 
adoption by Parliament of some vigorous 
and decisive course—his belief was, that 
among those parties who possessed pro- 
perty---and he spoke of property em-« 
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barked in trade or manufactures, as well 
as property of a more permanent character 
—among such persons he believed there 
was a strong prevailing opinion, that if 
they were to raise 4,200,000/. for the 
urpose of maintaining the public credit, 
it was perfectly consistent with justice, as 
well as policy, to impose the burden on 
property, rather than to curtail the com- 
forts and enjoyments of those who con- 
stituted the great mass of the working 
classes. He would not enter any further 
into the discussion of this subject. He 
did not know whether the noble Lord 
opposite would feel it his duty to take the 
sense of the House on the present occa- 
sion or on the second reading. If, con- 
sidering the peculiar circumstances of the 
discussion, the season of the year, and the 
immense importance to the trade and 
manufactures of the country, that the 
sense of Parliament should be ascertained 
and the question settled—if the House, 
considering all these things, should think 
it advisable to make a temporary relax- 
ation of those rules which confined their 
discussions on this subject to two days in 
the week, he would willingly propose to 
devote more than two days to the consi- 
deration of the Income-tax and the tariff. 
Mr. Villiers said, that the right hon. 
Baronet had in one respect, he thought, 
made one of the most important speeches 
which he had delivered since he announced 
his financial scheme, for it had done what 
his former speeches had left undone, in 
giving the country some insight into what 
were his general views and intentions with 
respect to the peculiar tax which he was 
about to impose on the country. His 
scheme had been so ingeniously contrived, 
and his speeches so cleverly composed, 
that up to this moment he had succeeded 
in leaving many, and particularly those 
who were opposed to him in doubt, as to 
the course they should pursue. There 
were many, and he was among the num- 
ber, who were far from satisfied with the 
justice and operation of our present system 
of taxation ; who thought it was oppres- 
sive to the poor and partial to the rich, 
and who were strongly in favour of trans- 
ferring from poverty to property the bur- 
dens of the State. There were many 
who saw nothing to approve in the par- 
ticular purpose of this tax and the oc- 
casion selected for its imposition, but 
who yet thought that it was the recog- 
nition of a sound principle as regarded 
taxation, and that it would be wise 
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to endure its inconvenience, with the view 
ultimately to its general application; 4}. 
ways assuming, however, that this was the 
view taken by the right hon. Baronet; and 
that, alive to the evils of which they com. 
plained, as to many of the taxes, was not 
wanting in will to apply the remedy. The 
speech they had just heard, however, 
will dissipate this illusion at once, and 
enlighten the country as to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s views of the object 
of a property-tax—for, called upon to. 
night to vindicate his consistency for 
Opposing a property-tax in the year 1833, 
the right hon. Baronet candidly tells us 
that the ground of his opposition then was 
one that he would maintain now ; thata 
property-tax in lieu of those indirect 
taxes which existed now, of which the 
people complained, was one which the 
right hon. Baronet would join any party 
in opposing. No man should be found 
more firm in opposing any substitute for 
the duties on malt, on soap, or any of those 
indirect taxes which now existed; and 
the right hon. Baronet had distinctly said, 
that all which he proposed the Income- 
tax for now, was as one means of main- 
taining the public credit, as a means of 
getting more revenue, and with no inten- 
tion of ever proposing it as a substitute 
for any other tax, and much less for apy 
indirect tax then pressing upon the peo- 
ple. This, then, was candid and intel- 
ligible, though calculated a little, he 
thought, to influence that impression to 
which the right hon. Baronet had al- 
luded as prevailing in the country in 
favour of his plan, but which he (Mr. 
Villiers) thought had been produced by 
the vague, uncertain, and inconsistent 
things which had hitherto been said upon 
this subject of taxing property, and which 
whey every speech the House had 
eard from the right hon, Baronet, io 
which he seems to mark out the rich as 
the proper objects of taxation, and ¢x- 
presses sympathy for the necessities of 
the poor. It would be clear, however, 
hereafter, that this is a tax now imposed 
not in lieu of any other, not in any spitit 
of benefitting the poor, but in aggravation 
of every other, and because other means 
are not resorted to for getting the money} 
and it ought to settle those doubis 
now floating about on this side, as 
whether evil should not be suppo 
that good might come ; for, certaialy, 
now, the right hon. Baronet had eda 
firmed the view which he had entertained 
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from the beginning, that the financial 


difficulty which it was intended to remove 
resulted from the commercial and financial 
system maintained so long and opposed 
so long in this country, and that this 
tax was really to meet for its neces- 
sary consequences. It was that pecu- 
liar system which placed the people of 
this country under the twofold contribu- 
tion of paying taxes to the State and 
taxes to particular classes, which had 
caused our present condition ; and as one 
of that party, who had long since depre- 
cated the principle and predicted the 
effects of that system, he would only con- 
sent to relieve the difficulty by removing 
its cause. The fact was, that that pecu- 
liar system of finance which made the 
revenue dependent upon the general con- 
dition of the people was now breaking 
down, and its failure was caused by mo- 
nopoly in their food and restraints upon 
their trade; the former, in exhausting men’s 
means by enhancing the cost of sub- 
sistence, and the latter by narrowing the 
field for employing their labour. The re- 
venue now began to feel its effects, and 
the struggle was really between the means 
of maintaining public credit and maintain- 
ing monopoly. The real question the House 
had to examine was, whether we would 
uphold public credit by abolishing mono- 
poly or by imposing fresh taxes; and he 
was glad to think that this year, at least, 
those who took that view of the influence 
of monopoly upon revenue were spared 
the trouble of proving what they had so 
often said, for as a fact it may this year 
be numbered with those many admissions 
on which the noble Lord, the Member for 
North Lancashire, had declared there 
had been such unanimity. Last year he 
was tauntingly asked what the Corn-laws 
had to do with the budget, and when he 
replied that they were not only a heavy 
tax imposed upon the community for a 
class, but inasmuch as the article corn was 
essential to life, it was the first tax that 
people had to pay, and it depended upon 
the amount of it what was left for the 
State, it was treated as a vision of the 
free-trade party, aud one of course to 
be neglected ; this year, however, we hear 
of the influence of the cost of living upon 
the value of an income, and the connection 
between harvests, which means the cheap- 
hess and dearness of food, and the revenue 
erived from customs, and excise, and not- 
Withstanding all the vulgar tirades they 
against commerce and manufac- 
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tures, they now heard of solicitude ex- 
pressed for the languor of commerce, and 
the importance admitted of easing the 
springs of industry. It was well that 
it should be so. It was time the old 
note should be changed; but the thing 
that the House had now to see was, 
that these admitted truths should be 
acted upon and applied. He for one had 
yet to suspect that they were not very 
earnestly entertained, or they would not, 
he thought, have seen such a Corn-bill as 
had been passed—nor have had such a 
tax as that on income proposed, nor would 
so small an instalment of what was due 
to the people have been offered as in the 
proposed tariff. And, indeed, he thought 
itincumbent upon those who had proposed 
this tax explicitly to declare to what they 
ascribed the declining tendency of our re- 
venue, what they thought of its cause, and 
its character, for upon that turned the pros- 
pect the country had of its duration, and 
also of the proportion of the burden not be- 
ing increased. For it was not because it was 
a direct tax that he opposed it; that was 
not the objection that he had, or that his 
constituents bad to it, many of whom 
thought, and justly, as he considered, that 
property was a good test or evidence of a 
man’s ability to contribute to the State, 
and he had received a memorial from 
those politically opposed to him to this 
effect, approving of the principle of the 
tax gud property-tax, though greatly ob- 
jecting to the rude and reckless manner 
in which it was proposed to be applied— 
assessing, as it was intended, all income 
without reference to its origin, or its 
liability, But it was not because pro- 
perty was directly assessed that he or 
they objected to it; on the contrary, 
they were ready for the application of 
that principle when an equivalent advan- 
tage was to be gained by it, or neces- 
sity required it. But it was not enough 
to say, in the present state of our finances, 
that the deficiency occurred under the 
late Government, ‘and that the supporters 
of the late Government could not, there- 
fore, object to supply the deficiency in 
the way proposed. That was not the 
view that satisfied those who stood aloof 
from both parties. They believed all 
the harm that Whigs said of Tories, or 
that Tories said of Whigs, when those 
charges had reference to matters of which 
they had no other cognizance ; the people 
were, he believed, nearly satisfied as to 
what class have so long had the manage- 
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ment of their affairs. They had enquired 
in whose hands the Government had been 
placed, that had brought them to their 
present state. And, if he mistook not, her 
Majesty’s commissioners, on the hand- 
loom weavers, a short time since, satisfied 
that question in their report upon the con- 
dition of that unfortunate portion of our 
fellow-subjects, and whose state they were 
Jed to connect with the operation of our 
commercial laws, and they seemed to have 
been led into a reflection upon the cha- 
racter of the Legislature in consequence, 
and they reminded those who ruled 
this country that the Government of 
this country dwelt in a small mi- 
nority of the community, who occupied 
entirely one branch of the Legislature, and 
who greatly preponderated in the other, 
and whose interests were entirely iden- 
tified with one description of property, and 
cautioned them on the importance of their 
acts being above the suspicion of par- 
tiality, as such a Government could only 
rest upon public opinion, which would not 
sanction legislation observed and known 
to produce the misery and sufferings of 
the masses of the people. This, then, was 
announced on authority to be the real 
Government of this country, and the 
people being neither Whig nor Tory, 
were disposed to think, that the mo- 
nopolies springing out of what they 
termed class legislation, had so far ex- 
hausted the means, and restricted the 
energies of the people, as to be answer- 
able for the decline of this great industrial 
nation. The people, too, would soon 
learn, that the tax now proposed to be 
imposed on income was only a mode of 
escaping one of its temporary, but neces- 
sary consequences of the system. The 
people were not so dull and not so easily 
deluded as hon. Members opposite thought, 
when they supposed that they believed that 
this tax was favourable to them, because it 
apparently fell upon those above them. He 
had heard the opinions of many of them on 
the subject, and they said, ‘“‘ We shall 
take no part in the matter, but we are not 
deceived by the notion, that so far as we 
ate dependent on the capital possessed by 
those above us, but if that is taxed or di- 
minished, we must feel it in the diminished 
demand for our labour, but with regard 
to a means of extending our political 
power we are not blind to the effects of 
making the middle classes discontented. 
They believed, thoroughly, that the re- 
sources of this country have been wasted 
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by those monopolies, and those argy. 
ments which are used in favour of part 
of this scheme, when the importance of 
reducing the cost of living is dwelt 
upon, leaves them no doubt of what has 
hitherto been lost to this country by that 
means. This, then, being the case, if 
permanent improvement is intended, why 
has the root of the evil not been avowed 
and struck at? What hope was there 
of ever discontinuing this tax, or makin 

the others productive without that being 
done? And why has a tax been resorted 
to, which of all others, if the deficiency 
springs from the poverty of the people, 
must aggravate the evil. And at least, 
why have you not looked round to 
see if those who profit by those mono 
polies, contribute their due and fair pro- 
portions to the State. That source should 
at least have been exhausted before you 
resort to a tax that all must admit is op- 
pressive to men in trade, and unequal to 
those who live by personal exertion. And 
is there not yet a fund untouched in these 
unequal taxes? It was but a few weeks 
since that I enumerated myself nearly one 
million that had been taken off the landed 
classes, and out of pure favour to 
them. Has any body denied that they 
were exemptions favourable to that in- 
terest, and that if the House were'to 
re-impose them under the present in. 
creased value of real property, they might 
probably yield more than that million now? 
Has any satisfactory reason been assigned 
for that duty which is imposed upon the 
descent to personal property, not attach- 
ing to the succession of freehold property. 
Some subtlety was employed, he knew, the 
other night, to make it appear that some 
landed property was assessed for this pur 
pose, but could any man doubt that avery 
large sum might be annually derived from 
this source ; and can any man doubt that 
it is foregone merely to favour the landed 
proprietors. But the right hon, Baronet 
said to-night, that in spite of all that had 
been said, we had a deficiency to make up, 
and that there was no certain way within 
his knowledge, but that of taxing the in- 
come of ‘the people. But the right hos. 
Baronet precluded himself from making 
that statement by an admission that he 
made himself, though not called upon the 
other night—the right hon. Baronet said 
what of course is true, and is well knows, 
that there might immediately be collected 
a very considerable revenue on foreign 
sugar, now almost prohibited by lowenng 
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the duty on it; this hitherto had been 
met by the taunt that this was one of the 
theories of the political economists, of 
getting revenue by reducing duty. The 
right hon. Baronet knows, and now ad- 
mits, however, that it is the fact, and 
that to-morrow, if he chose, the coffers of 
the Treasury might be replenished, if he 
would suffer the people to consume fo- 
reign sugar. He would like to place the 
necessity and the policy of an Income-tax, 
as explained this evening before the coun- 
try, and let the sensible and humane people 
of thi country judge fairly upon this issue, 
whether the expectation of preventing 
slavery in a foreign country, by not con- 
suming their produce, was sufficiently well 
grounded to warrant the poli-y of pre- 
cluding the people of this country from 
the advantage of a cheap necessary, and 
for imposing a fresh and heavy bur- 
den upon this community. He had 
seen a comment upon this policy in a 
foreiga paper, which he really thought 
just, and they called it the laughable 
hypocrisy of the English ; and under all 
circumstances he thought the description 
just, for few people believed it would suc- 
ceed,and most people believed it was insin- 


cere. Why, if there was any sincerity in 
this talk about slavery, the real sacrifice to 
make was not to send goods to a slave 
producing country; for it was to buy 


goods that sugar was produced. It was 
to get those goods that men were retained 
in slavery, and it was notorious that these 
slave-holding communities was now be- 
coming some of our best markets; and 
that if they were to refuse our goods, 
or to raise these duties unfairly against us, 
we should be more disposed to go to war 
with them on that account, than commend 
them for adopting this means for pre- 
venting slavery. He, however, was not 
indifferent to the opinions of many be- 
nevolent men, who were of opinion that 
dealing with slave countries was a means 
of encouraging slavery, but he knew many, 
who no less benevolent, no less zealous or 
serviceable in that cause, were of opinion 
that this partial restraint on the trader 
with such countries was calculated rather 
todo harm than good. For instance, let 
them see how this policy might work 
for the continuance of slavery. What did 
you practically tell the West-India pro- 
pretary? Why, that as long as slavery 
continued in other countries their monopoly 
was safe, Why, then they had a strong 
interest in maintaining slavery; and 
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they had something else, they had very 
great influence over the British Govern- 
ment, they always have had, and it con- 
tinues; how then can any Govern- 
ment better secure the adherence of 
these partisans than by not remonstrating 
effectively with these slave states as they 
now are professing to intend todo? The 
West-India influence may and will depend 
probably upon their not doing it. Again, 
it was said with great justice, he believed, 
that if those countries saw that sugar 
would be produced by free-labour more 
cheaply than by slave-labour, and that 
our markets were supplied by those 
countries, which they might be, in which 
there were no slaves, it would be more 
likely to influence those countries who, it 
is said, are now wavering about slavery, 
than by any impotent threat or feeble re- 
monstrance on our part to withdraw our 
custom, more important to ourselves than 
tothem. Was it not notorious that the 
sugar grown in those parts of the world 
where labour is free, is brought to the Eu- 
ropean markets as cheaply and as good as 
that from Brazil? There is the sugar 
from Manilla, from Java, from Siam, from 
Cochin China, all produced by free-labour, 
all supplied to different countries at one. 
half, or less than one-half of the price of 
our plantation sugar. You say that we 
are bound by treaties with Brazil, not to 
let in the sugar from those countries on 
better terms than it is introduced from 
Brazil. But that is the reason for opening 
our ports to all. The only country where 
there is a chance perhaps of getting 
any terms for slaves is in Brazil. I 
know in that country there are districts, 
or provinces, where the proprietors ques- 
tion the importance tv themselves of 
maintaining slavery, attended as it is 
with expense and insecurity. But they 
are a minority in the legislature of that 
country, and if you succeed in mak- 
ing them abolish slavery, you cannot let 
in their sugar unless you get the peo- 
ple of Cuba to do the same, of which, 
as you know, there is not the remotest 
chance; they profit too much by it from 
the manner in which the slave-trade is 
carried on ; and I believe that by treaty 
you are bound not to show favour to trade 
with Brazil more than you do to Cuba. 
What a fancy, then, is it if it is an honest 
speculation at all, that by refusing to al- 
low their produce to come out of the ware- 
houses of this country, (for it is a fact that 
you allow it to come into the country and 
export it refined, and receive payments 
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for other manufactures by means of other 
slave produce sent here or to other countries 
‘on your account), that you can abolish 
slavery in those countries, and what vast 
sacrifice you are making for this purpose, 
at all times, and in particular at this 
moment, when you are about to visit the 
trading classes with this odious assessment, 
sooner than get revenue without the ad- 
dition but by the remission of the duty on 
this article. He really should wish the 
question to be rested upon this issue; 
for it is an obvious, easy, advantageous 
manner of supplying the revenue. For 
the purpose of maintaining the credit 
of the country immediately there were, he 
believed the ready means in the equaliza- 
tion of the stamp duties, and other duties 
which were now imposed with the view to 
favour the landed class, and by the reduc- 
tion of differential duties on tropical pro- 
duce, for what he said of sugar applied to 
all differential duties, which implied that 
the same article was brought to this coun- 
try at different prices from the countries 
where it was produced, the very object of 
which was to preclude the community 
from consuming the cheaper article, but 
which if they were allowed to do they 
would consume more extensively, and the 
duty being collected upon the whole 
amount, would add to the revenue, while 
it lowered the cost to the consumer. Look- 
ing, then, at the right hon. Baronet’s 
whole scheme then, he objected to the 
Income-tax, part of it as mischievous, un- 
called for, and not imposed with the admis- 
sion of or with the view to remove the real 
cause of the deficiency, and therefore likely 
to be continued beyond the time now in- 
tended. He did not, however, underrate 
the importance of those changes in our 
wretched commercial system which were 
—— by the right hon. Baronet, He 
iked the disturbance of the system, and 
expected that it would Jead to a far wider 
and more beneficial change than was yet 
proposed. He, for one, must say, he should 
like to see more changes made in the spirit 
in which the timber duties were altered ; 
that was, he was satisfied, a very beneficial 
ehange, and one he thought, that was 
underrated at present in the country. He 
did not speak altogether in ignorance on 
the subject, for he had once called the at- 
tention of the House to this matter, and 
upon that occasion he had made a very full 
inquiry into the case, and he was really 
surprised to find the extent of the evil pro- 
duced by the timber duties, and the 
vast importance to an old, cleared, densely- 
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peopled manufacturing country like thig, 
of a cheap and abundant supply of wood, 
Next to food, he really believed that 
there was not one thing that the cir. 
cumstances of this country rendered ug s9 
necessarily dependent upon other coun. 
tries for, and that it was such an object to 
have in abundance. He might be wrong 
but he doubted if there would be 
great a sacrifice of revenue as people ima. 
gined from the change, for the same 
quantity of timber which used to come 
from Canada, and which came (though 
bad) on account of the differential duty, 
will now come from the Baltic, and pa 
25s. instead of 10s. There would be thea 
an increase of duty of 150 per cent, upon 
that portion of the timber; and he might 
mention another circumstance that he 
thought would secure to the consumer the 
full advantage of the remission of the duty, 
which some said they would not have, in 
consequence of the price rising in the 
Baltic countries. He thought this rise 
would not occur if those countries had 
again to apprehend the competition with 
Canada, which, with the duty entirely re- 
remitted there would be, andhe thought, 
therefore, that would be an increased sup. 
ply from the Baltic without addition to 
the price. In saying this, however, with 
regard to the advantage of the remission 
of the duties on timber, he said nothing 
in favour of an Income-tax proposed un- 
der the present circumstances. He was 
speaking of the change in a commercial 
point of view, and he should say gene 
rally, that if a temporary deficiency of 
revenue is occasioned by making some be- 
neficial change in our commercial dealings 
with other countries, with the prospect of 
recovering the loss both by improved com- 
merce and in revenue, he said that wasa 
case in which a loan by issue of Exche- 
quer-bills or otherwise, to meet that 
deficiency would be justifiable, provision 
being made upon the success of the expe 
riment for the repayment of such loa. 
He did not think loans justifiable in time 
of war, where the money was certain tobe 
never recovered, and the debt was ren- 
dered permanent. But when changes 
were made in this spirit, and with the pur- 
pose of the reduction now proposed inthe 
timber duties, the country would justify and 
approve aloan. This, however, was really 
the only case that he knew of where any 
great sacrifice of revenue was expected in 
this tariff for a commercial purpose or with 
the view to benefit the consumer; the 
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is said to be the boon in return for the 
tax, yet most of the alterations in the 
tariff were, as the right hon. Baronet had 
told the House to-night, changes from 
ibition duties to those that could be 
collected ; and, in fact, the tariff, so far 
from making a sacrifice, was really an 
application of that principle which recog- 
nises the revenue to be dependent on the 
easy access of the consumer to the articles 
that are taxed, and which is the only sound 
principle to apply as long as we continue 
the present system of indirect taxation, 
and while taxes fall on the articles that 
the general consumer demands, and this 
was the fault that he had to find with the 
scheme of the right hon. Baronet, that he 
did not carry this principle out, and that 
by this tax he would even diminish the 
ability of the people to consume those 
atticles on which the revenue depended. 
If the revenue sinks because the people 
are poor, the object should have been to 
have increased their means, not to have 
added to their burdens. They would 
now no longer deny the connection be- 
tween the cost of living and the ability to 
consume ; it had not been recognised cer- 
tainly in the Corn-bill, but it was their 
argument in support of the tariff, which 
made, however, the anomaly more striking 
of a scheme which purports to relieve the 
consumer, and add to the revenue, and yet 
does nothing to reduce the price of that 
which he must first pay for and consume, 
before he can touch any other article, and 
where the connection between the price of 
corn and the amount of revenue was es- 
tablished beyond a doubt, and while they 
were seeking to supply a deficiency, to 
do nothing to cheapen that article, the 
cheapness of which seems to determine 
the state of the revenue! He believed 
that he could demonstrate that by an ex- 
tract from official returns. The hon. Mem- 
ber then read the following document :— 


A Comparison between Price of Wheat and 
Produce of Revenue, in 1835, 1836, 
and 1837 ; contrasted with 1838, 1839, 
and 1840 :— 

1, WHEAT AVERAGE. 


In 1835-7 the average of the three 
years was . 47s. 10d, 
1838-40 " ya 67 2 


The price of wheat, therefore, rose 40 
per cent. during the last three years, 
II, TOTAL REVENUE. 
The gross revenue of the United King- 
amounted, in the aggregate,— 
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. £159,851,000 
159,240,000 


In 1835-7 to. . 
1838-40 to . e ° 


Decrease £611,000 


The population increased at least 4 per 
cent. between these three-year periods. 
Had the revenue increased in like ratio, 
it would have been, in the last three years, 
166,205,000/., or 6,965,000. more than 
it was, being at the rate of 2,321,000J. 
per annum virtually lower than in the 
former period. 


III. CUSTOMS AND EXCISE. 
The gross revenue for Customs and Ex- 
cise in the United Kingdom was,— 


- £117,333,000 
116,996,000 


In 1835-7 
1838-40 ° 


Decrease £337,000 

The total Excise duties decreased, in 
the same period, from 47,117,0002. to 
46,610,0007. Had the Excise and Cus. 
toms revenue increased with the popula- 
tion, it would have produced 122,025,0002., 
or 4,692,000/. more, by which amount it 
virtually fell in the latter period. 

IV, MALT, BRITISH SPIRIT, TEA AND 

SUGAR DUTIES. 

These are the four articles which pro- 
duce the largest revenue. They pro- 
duced,— 


In 1835-7 . . . 
1838-40 ° . 


. £51,830,000 
49,289,000 


eee 


Decrease . . £2,541,000 


That showed a decrease of nearly 5 per 
cent.! Had these duties increased with 
the population, they would have produced 
53,903,000/., or 4,614,000/. more than 
they did, being a virtual falling-off of 
1,538,000/. per annum. From this, then, 
he deduced the fact that concurrently 
with the rise in the price of wheat, there 
had been a virtual falling-off in the re« 
venue to the amount of 2,321,000/., nearly 
the same amount as that of the actual 
deficiency which had occasioned the 
Income-tax. This falling-off of revenue 
had taken place, notwithstanding an 
increase of duty paid on the importa- 
tion of foreign corn to the amount of 
1,477,0007. during the last three over 
the former three years; and above one- 
-half the falling-off had taken place on 
articles most used by the industrious 
classes. He would show this by another 
paper. The hon. Member read the fol- 
lowing Tables of the Separate Items 
quoted above in Gross :— 
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I. GROSS REVENUE OF UNITED KING- 
DOM (ORDINARY). 

1835 £52,589,000 1838 £52,979,000 

1836 54,973,000 | 1839 53,345,000 

1837 52,287,000 | 1840 52,916,000 

GROSS EXCISE AND CUSTOMS RE- 
VENUE. 


Il. 


Customs and 
Excise. 
£38,378,000 
40,747,000 
38,208,000 
38,714,000 


Excise. 

» £15,229,351 
16,587,992 
15,300,406 
15,493,310 
1839 . - 15,488,248 38,996,000 
1840 . - 15,628,818 39,286,000 

III. MALT, BRITISH SPIRITS, TEA AND 
SUGAR, 
1835 £16,844,000 1838 £16,658,000 
1836 18,366,000 1839 17,341,000 
1837 16,620,000 | 1840 16,290,000 
Here, then, it was established that the 
revenue of this country was necessarily 
connected with the cheapness and abund- 
ance of corn—and what was the remedy ? 
—to secure a constant, regular, abundant 
supply, with the view to plenty and cheap- 
ness—thus to improve the ability of the 
consumer, to consume the articles on which 
you expect your tax? Do the Ministers 
come forward with a full and ample ad- 
mission that the law which has made food 
dear and scarce, and has given monopoly 
in other articles of general use, was at the 
bottom of our commercial embarrassment 
and financial difficulties, and that pre- 
paration must be made for a total change 
of a system so fraught with evil, and 
though some inconvenience might be ex- 
pected at first, yet that a permanent advant- 
age being in view, reason and good sense 

called for the endurance of the evil for a 

while? No such thing. They brought 

forward a Corn-bill, not professing to re- 
lieve distress, not admitting the evil it had 
produced, asserting the advantage of such 

a law, and denying the injustice of our 

present system of indirect taxation, pledg- 

ing themselves to its continuance, and 
proposing to diminish every man’s means 
of expenditure by a certain. proportion 
that taken from his income, with the 
view, as they say, of maintaining public 
credit, call upon people to support it, be- 
cause it is a tax upon property, which is a 
just tax. Why this does not raise any 
question of a property-tax, such as many 
men would wish to see, and that many 
here would support to-night—a property- 
tax, in lieu of taxes pressing upon indus- 
try, upon the poor and on the productive 
capital of the country, and that fairly 


1835 . 
1836 . 
1837 . 
1838 . 
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placed the burdens of the State on thoge 
best able to bear them. The present was 
a plan for providing for one of the conse. 
quences of a constant cause of evil, there. 
by endeavouring to relieve those who pro. 
fited by the system of their only difficulty 
in its continuance, and which, while it con. 
tinued, made the necessity as constant for 
the continuance, if not augmentation of 
this tax now imposed, in addition to 
every other. The people of this coun. 
try are now increasing ; no provision 
is made for the increase of the food 
which they must consume ; each year their 
difficulty to consume other articles will 
increase, and by the imposition of this 
tax, the other taxes will become less 
productive. The people wanted more 
food, more trade, and fewer taxes, and 
what has been done for them? You have 
preserved a Corn-bill, which will make 
food scarce; you have done nothing to 
extend trade with the two best customers 
which England now possesses, namely, 
the United States, and Brazil. You te. 
fuse to take the slave produce of one, and 
you will only take the slave produce of the 
other, and thus you leave this country 
seeking fresh markets for her industry, her 
people unemployed, without any improve- 
mentiof her foreign trade; and you im 

a tax on income, which must embarrass the 
trade at home. He said this to show that 
there was no reason for any man to expect 
any immediate advantage from this change, 
which, at present, he could look at as lit- 
tle more than a fanciful disturbance of an 
old system, and a very capricious applica- 
tion of a better principle; if he did not 
despair of any advantage from the change, 
it chiefly arose from the hope that the 
right hon. Baronet would see the import- 
ance of going forward and making such 
further changes next year which he had 
repudiated this year, as he had recognised 
principles this year which he had hitherto 
resisted. 

Mr. Hardy said, that he had hoped that 
the House would have come to an early 
decision upon the question then under 
consideration. The noble Lord had, how 
ever, thought it necessary to enter gene 
rally into the subject of the Income-tax, 
and all the points incidentally associated 
with it, and thus the measure had been 
obstructed in its progress. He would ask 
hon. Members who were now so loud in 
their opposition to this measure of the 
Government, why they did not oppose the 
resolutions when they were first. pro- 
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pounded to the House by the right hon. 
Baronet? On the first night of the intro- 
duction of the measure nothing was ad- 
vanced against it. If the Income-tax was 
so odious, unjust, and oppressive as was 
represented by hon. Members, surely the 
perspicacity of hon, Gentlemen ought to 
have enabled them to have perceived this 
immediately after the right hon. Baronet 
had developed his plan to the House. But 
it was not until after the Opposition saw 
that the country was disposed to adopt the 
measure of the Government—yes, it was 
not until they saw the country disposed to 
support the proposition of the right hon. 
Baronet, that a meeting was called at the 
Reform Club, with a view of organizing a 
factious opposition to the bill—it was not 
until then that hon. Members opposite 
rose, one after another, to stigmatize the 
proposal of an Income-tax as a most mon- 
strous, odious, and unjust proposition. 
The principal object which hon. Mem- 
bers appeared anxious to demonstrate 
was, that the Income-tax would press 
heavily upon particular classes, upon 
those who came within schedule D. 
What tax, he would ask, was not unequal 
in its operation? It was not fair that this 
tax in particular should be selected and 
denounced on the ground of its probable 
inequality. All other taxes were open to 
the same objection. Look at the condi- 
tion of the poor man with regard to the 
tax upon an article of almost general 
consumption, upon what might also be 
considered a necessary of life; he alluded 
totea. If a poor man paid 4s. a pound 
for his tea, 2s, of that was duty. He 
therefore was taxed with respect to tea to 
the amount of 100 per cent. The rich 
man, who paid 8s. per pound for the same 
article, paid only 33 percent. Here was 
agreat inequality. What was true with 
respect to tea was equally so with regard 
to other articles of subsistence which he 
could mention. It did certainly appear 
strange that whilst the hon. Member op- 
posite objected to the Income-tax, -he at 
the same time urged upon the right hon. 
Baronet the necessity of a tax upon sugar, 
with the view of increasing the revenue. 
It had, again, been said that the Income- 
tax would be inquisitorial in its character. 
He thought that the right hon. Baronet. 
had satisfactorily answered that objection. 
Hedid not think that the objection was 
well-founded. If a man made an honest 
return of his income, he would escape all 
VOL. LX. {2unt} 
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the inconveniences of the inquisitorial 
nature of the tax. But the same objec- 
tion might be urged against all other 
taxes. Any person by paying a shilling 
could go to Doctor’s-commons, and thus 
acquaint himself with the private affairs of 
his neighbour. Again, by paying the 
same sum any one might go to the regis- 
ter-office, and inform himself of the mode 
in which estates had been conveyed. Yet 
to this no objection had been urged. 
Hon. Members, and particularly the hon. 
Member for Dungarvon, had objected to 
the Income-tax on the ground of the 
immorality which it was asserted it would 
give rise to. The same objection was 
applicable to all proceedings in law, not 
only in this House, but in courts of jus- 
tice, and in cases of adjudication between 
one party and another. Frauds and per- 
jury will be committed under circum- 
stances the least favourable for the perpe- 
tration of such moral offences. Men, to 
maintain their own interest, will misrepre- 
sent the facts of the case. Such proceeds 
ings are of frequent occurrence in courts 
of law, where the evidence of the parties 
themselves is admitted as is provided in 
all the acts establishing Courts, in the 
nature of Courts of Request. They could 
not altogether guard against the com- 
mission of immorality; but he did not 
think that the Income-tax would be pro- 
ductive of more immorality with refer- 
ence to fraud and perjury than other 
proceedings of a public nature were liable 
to. With reference to the alleged in- 
justice of the tax with regard to particu- 
lar individuals and particular interests, he 
would ask, did not the House pass private 
acts of Parliament which gave rise to 
complaints of injustice, and yet law after 
law of the same character was constantly 
enacted? He did not think that the House 
ought to consider the measure on such 
grounds. It should be recollected that a 
financial necessity had arisen, which ren- 
dered the adoption of an Income-tax 
indispensable. It had been maintained 
that the tax was a war tax, and ought 
only to be had recourse to under such 
circumstances. If an Income-tax were as 
cruel, oppressive, and unjust as it was 
represented to be, then, indeed, it would 
be oppressive and cruel to add such a tax 
to the calamities of war. He would ra- 
ther see such a tax adopted in a time of 
peace. It would then be in their power 
to see how the tax would operate with 
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respect to individuals, and its inequalities, 
if there were any, could be easily obviated, 
It was not just to designate it a war tax, 
It had been urged that the right hon, Ba. 
ronet had brought forward his measure 
with the view of benefitting the landed 
interest. He thought that the right hon. 
Baronet had adopted a strange mode of 
pleasing the landed interest, by propos- 
ing a tax which they could not by any 
possibility avoid. Hon, Gentlemen op- 
posite also affirmed that the measure of 
the Government would eventually bring 
disgrace and discredit upon the right 
hon. Baronet at its head. He should 
have thought that such a consumma- 
tion was the very thing desired by hon. 
Members opposite. He thought that 
the country was in favour of the mea- 
sure of the Government. He had pre- 
sented to the right hon. Baronet a me- 
morial, signed by all the respectable 
inhabitants of Rochdale and its neigh- 
bourhood, in support of the plan of the 
Government; and in that petition the 
right hon. Baronet was urged to go on 
with the measure, as the memortalists 
thought that it would not only conduce to 
increase the revenue, but to permanently 
benefit all the interests of the country. 
As he thought that such would be the 
effect of the measure, it was his intention 
to give it his unqualified support. 

Mr. E. R. Rice felt it his duty to state 
why, after the vote that had been come 
to upon the resolutions previously pro- 
posed by the noble Lord, the Member for 
the city of London, he could not throw 
any obstruction in the way of the first 
reading of the bill. He did not hesitate 
to say that he should much prefer the 
then measures proposed by the late Go. 
vernment for the reduction of the duties 
upon corn, sugar, and timber, to the 
propositions of the right hon. Baronet. 
But these measures had been rejected, 
and the alternative was now, whether they 
should have recourse to direct taxation, or 
to other taxes that would press more 
heavily upon the industry of the country. 
He objected to that part of the plan which 
placed the same amount of tax upon 
incomes derived from trade and pro- 
fessions, and incomes derived from real 
estates ; and ifthe right hon. Baronet did 
not amend this part of his proposal, he 
should, at a proper time, namely—on the 
third reading—express his opinions upon 


reading was, that there would be no more 
likely means to maintain peace than b 
showing that the resources of the country 
were amply sufficient to meet any struggle, 
whether warlike or otherwise, which, 
under certain circumstances, night become 
necessary to the assertion of our power 
and dignity, and by showing, further, 
that the more opulent classes were willing 
to refrain from throwing burdens upon 
the poorer and industrious classes. Upon 
these grounds he should not by his vote 
offer any opposition to the first reading of 
the bill. If the measure was amended in 
the manner he had suggested, he should 
then support it; otherwise he would 
oppose it upon the third reading. 

Mr. Fox Maule, after having heard the 
speech of his hon. Friend (Mr. Rice), must 
say, that there appeared to him to be no 
necessity for his hon. Friend to reserve his 
vote to the third reading of the bill, be- 
cause the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert 
Peel) had already distinctly declared, that 
he would not make those modifications 
which his hon. Friend required. His hon, 
Friend might as well, therefore, vote against 
the bill now as on the third reading. He 
was anxious to say a few words before the 
question should be put, because his course 
respecting this tax had been much misre- 
presented. It had been stated in that 
House, but he could not find upon what 
authority, that in having ested: ta the 
minority for postponing the decision 
upon the resolutions of the right hon, 
Baronet till after Easter, he had fol. 
lowed a course founded solely upon a fac- 
tious opposition to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Now, he would appeal to the re- 
collection of the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and to the House, as to the 
course which he took upon those resolu- 
tions. He stated distinctly, when they 
were first brought forward, that he con- 
sidered sufficient time had not been given 
to the people of Scotland to consider their 
nature and bearing; and that, in voting in 
the minority, it was his distinct object to 
gain further time to enable them to do 9#. 
And when he was taxed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lincoln with voting for delay, 
his answer was, that he believed that that 
vote had been given agreeably to the opin- 
ions and wishes of his constituents ; that 
he should soon meet those constituents, 
and hear from them whether they objected 
to his vote or not. Now, how did the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) deal with 





the subject. Another of his reasons for 
not offering any opposition to the first 





and turn about those simple facts? The 
right hon, Baronet stated that he had ap- 
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peared among his constituents, and had 
sounded them upon the propriety of hold- 
ing a public meeting, in order to discuss 
the resolutions of the Government ; but that 
he had been induced not to call a public 
meeting, because he knew that if he 
had done so, those resolutions would have 
been approved of; and therefore he left 
the town and those whom he represented 
in Parliament without having the courage to 
call a public meeting on the subject. (Sir J. 
Graham: 1 did not say anything about it.] 
He understood the right hon. Baronet’s 
words to convey exactly that meaning to 
the House, and he stated at the time that 
the right hon. Baronet entirely misrepre- 
sented him. Now he had since found 
that the only source whence the right hon. 
Baronet derived his information was an 
anonymous letter in a newspaper. On 
comparing that letter with the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet, no one could be at 
aloss to see that the right hon. Baronet 
had trusted entirely to the information 
there given. He wished to state to the 
House that he never went among his con- 
stituents with the slightest intention to 
call a public meeting ; he never meant to 
convene a meeting on the subject. But he 
learned sufficient while among his consti- 
tuents to know that those shopkeepers and 
merchants who would be affected by the 
bill of the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert 
Peel) most entirely disapproved of it. 
They complained of its inquisitorial cha- 
racter, and he should have to say a few 
words upon that point presently. They 
complained of its injustice and inequality ; 
and not one of those with whom he con- 
versed had a word to say in favour of an 
Income-tax. He was quite ready to admit, 
that in the town of Perth, and in all other 
towns, there was a class of persons whom 
the right hon. Baronet had captivated by 
his measures ; and no doubt the right hon. 
Baronet had obtained their approbation to 
a very considerable extent. But, let me 
tell him (continued the right hon. Gentle- 
man) that the day may come when he may 
find that those classes on whom he now 
trusts for the support of this measure, will 
have their eyes opened, and the veil that at 
present obscures their vision removed. Let 
me remind him that not many weeks since 
the agricultural interest thought they could 
confide in him for the protection of their in- 
terests ; butare those who belong tothe agri- 
cultural interest now contiding for protec- 
tion in the right hon. Baronet? I will not use 
a hard word which has been objected to in 
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another place, but I will say, that the right 
hon. Baronet has disappointed the expecta- 
tions of the agricultural interest, that the 
country has, from one end of it to the 
other, expressed that disappointment at 
the manner in which he has treated them 
by the measures he has brought forward. 
Let me warn the right hon. Baronet, that 
although he may experience much incon- 
venience from this discovery on the part of 
the agricultural interest, yet it is nothing 
to that which he and the country will ex- 
perience when it shall be the case, as [ 
think it will be soon, that the masses shall 
discover that this imposition of an Income- 
tax, coupled with theassertion that they were 
not to be affected by it, was a deception. 
The re-action which will follow from that 
discovery will be dangerous, not simply to 
the Government, for that would not concern 
me so much, but dangerous to the stabi- 
lity and peace of this country. My opinion 
is, that it is utterly impossible to inflict 
a tax of the nature of this tax without, 
in a very great degree, affecting the work- 
ing classes. You affect all who have 
an income down to 150l.a year; and in 
doing so, you affect those upon whom the 
working A tent depend for employment. 
The hon. Member for Knaresborough has 
stated that already, in anticipation of the 
effect which this tax would have upon 
commercial transactions, many of the ma- 
nufacturers in the north of England have 
declared, that they shall be compelled to 
turn away a great number of their work- 
men. Ihave no doubt, that this will be 
the case, however much you may deceive 
the working classes at this moment by per- 
suading them now to come to your aid for 
the purpose of upholding this tax. You 
may rely upon it, that when they shall dis- 
cover that they have been cheated into 
giving you their support, the reaction will 
be dangerous to the peace of this country. 
But why do they come to your aid? why 
do these working classes whom you invite 
to attend public meetings to consider the 
Income-tax, give you their assistance ; 
and why does that great body appear at 
and disturb the proceedings of other pub- 
lic meetings called to consider other ques- 
tions — the Corn-laws, and the various 
other monopolies in this country? Why 
do the classes I have named do this? It 
is that they may get the blow struck at 
the middle classes who, they imagine, stand 
between you and them as a hindrance to 
their gaining the great object they have 
long 29 aiming at—Universal Suffrage. 
42 
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The lower classes may for a time appear 
satisfied with the scleme of the right hon. 
Baronet, because the effect of it will be to 
bring down the middle classes to their own 
level ; but the result will be the injury 
and depression of both, and in time the 
combination of both will be irresistible. 
He thanked his noble Friend for giving 
him this opportunity of recording his opin- 
ion ; the hon. Member further said, that 
opportunity had not, in fact, until now 
been afforded, and although it had been 
said, that the course was unusual, it was 
to be recollected, that the occasion was, at 
least, as unusual as the course. He should 
give his vote against the Income-tax upon 
the very grounds stated by the right hon. 
Baronet in 1833, for he could not concur 
in the explanation attempted by the right 
hon. Baronet this night, that his words 
were to be construed with reference tu a 
conditional Income-tax in times not at all 
like the present. The right hon. Baronet 
had asserted, that 

“ The effect of an Income-tax must be, if it 
were properly collected, to expose men’s busi- 
nesses to a rigorous inquisition. It was a tax 
which would encourage immorality, fraud, 
and perjury, and it would discourage indus- 
try, which, in a country like this, was highly 
inexpedient.”’ 

Such had been the opinion of the right 
hon. Baronet some years ago, and such was 
his opinion at the present moment. Upon 
that plain and simple ground, he should 
rest and record his vote, and it was a 
ground which the country would under- 
stand more clearly from the distinct terms 
of the right hon. Baronet, than if he were 
to talk for months. The right hon. Baronet 
had alleged, that he was supported by a 
great many commercial bodies in the three 
kingdoms. He knew only of one com- 
commercial body which had supported the 
right hon. Baronet-—the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Glasgow. He had heard this 
fact with some surprise, because not more 
than twelve months ago, the same Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Glasgow had passed a 
resolution approving of the resolution of 
his noble Friend (Lord John Russel!) for 
a fixed duty on corn. Of whom, then, 
did the Chamber of Commerce at Glasgow 
consist? Of about 400 individuals, repre- 
sented by thirty-six directors, of whom 
six retired annually. These directors, on 


their own responsibility, without concert 
or consultation, passed a resolution support- 
ing the financial measures of the present 
Government. Of whom did these directors 
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maintain the duty on sugar. Therefore 
he must take leave to doubt the impar. 
tiality of the decision of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Glasgow. He did not find 
that the Chamber of Commerce of Edin. 
burgh had come to any such resolution, 
and some other bodies of the same kind 
had recorded their disapprobation of the 
scheme. He should most cheerfully re- 
cord his vote against. the first reading of 
the bill, because he was satisfied that this 
was not a season for imposing a tax upon 
the country, which ought to be reserved 
for a greater emergency, and because he 
was convinced also, that the lower orders 
would find ere long, that the pretence 
that it did not touch them and affect their 
interests was a mere delusion. 

Mr. M. Milnes apprehended that the 
right hon. Member who had just sat down 
was the only man in the House, and would 
be the only man in the country, who was 
not convinced by the explanation of the 
right hon. Baronet with respect to the 
passage from a former speech which had 
been read by the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord John Russell.) The right hon, Mem. 
ber had omitted the important point of the 
altered circumstances of the times out of 
which the present measure in fact grew. 
As Cicero had remarked of a lawin his 
time, ** est invidiosa lex, veruntamen habet 
excusationem, non enim videtur hominis 
lex esse sed temporis.” This Income-tax 
was not the law of the right hon. Ba 
ronet, but of the times upon which he was 
thrown. He objected to the practice of 
raking supposed jewels out of the rubbish 
of by-gone debates: mere recrimation 
could never convince, and he should re- 
joice to see this practice disused on either 
side of the House. He denied that the 
right hon. Baronet had uttered one word 
of despair or even of despondency when 
he introduced his plan; he had takena 
just view of the state of the country, and 
had wisely adapted his measures to the 
emergency, but he had never uttered a 
syllable to unnerve the hand or dispitit 
the heart of a single Englishman. Allasion 
had been made on a former night to the 
testamentary disposition of the late Go- 
vernment, and it reminded him of the will 
of a celebrated literary man, who, having 
three sons, left to one of them his faith, 
to another his patience, and to the third 
his courage, but not a single shilling»™ 
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vernment at its decease left behind them 
many virtues, many good intentions, but 
not a single shilling in money. As to the 
late disaster in India, he hoped that no- 
thing would be said or done at present to 
expose the circumstances which led to it; 
for if they were injudiciously disclosed, 
the effect might be to derange, confuse, 
and complicate our diplomatic relations 
with some of the great powers of Europe; 
yet, he must own, that to him the troops 
on the west of the Indus were as much 
objects of public interest as on the banks 
of the Douro or the Garonne, and the fleet 
in the Chinese seas as the fleet in the 
British Channel. In reference to the pre- 
sent posture of the country, it became 
the House to consider what was the con- 
dition of our connections with France and 
America. The full consequences of the 
unhappy treaty of the 15:h of July, 1840, 
were only now beginning to make them- 
selves apparent. The anti-English feel- 
ing in France was rather increasing than 
diminishing; France looked with suspi- 
cion at every act and intention of this 
country, and seemed almost to distrust her 
honour. Whatever we did we seemed to 
be inevitably misunderstood. Thus situ- 
ated, it became the right hon. Baronet to 
take care that he had such a command of 
the purse of Great Britain as would enable 
him, should the occasion arise, at a mo- 
ment’s warning, to rouse the energies and 
apply the resources of the empire. He 
doubted whether he should have risen to- 
night, if he had not wished to express his 
unwilling dissent from one portion of the 
measure before the House. The right hon. 
Baronet had given such a large exemption 
to the labouring classes, that it required 
more than all the ingenuity of his oppo- 
nents to pervert and misrepresent his in- 
tentions; but what he wished was, that 
the right hon, Baronet should afford an 
exemption to the labours of the head as 
well as to the labours of the hand. Trades 
and professions ought not to be taxed in 
the same proportion as funded and landed 
property, and he thought that some modi- 
fication might yet be introduced into the 
bill which would make a distinction of 1 
or 1} percent. in favour of skill, learning, 
and intelleet.. He pleaded for some dis- 
Unction between labour and ease, between 
the fruits of toil and the enjoyment of 
superfluities. But whether this concession 
were made or not, he was well per- 
suaded that if this bill were passed, the 
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right hon. Baronet would, ere long, be able 
to come down to the House and declare, 
that the difficulties with which he had 
contended had been overcome, and that 
the country was in the enviable condition 
of being able to enjoy peace, if Provi- 
dence so granted, or to undertake war, if 
forced upon! her, and to accomplish all 
the great objects which lay within the 
reach of this great country, directed by a 
strong, and honest, and enlightened admi- 
nistration. 

Mr. Raikes Currie: I ask for a few mo- 
ments of that indulgence, which I believe 
the House never refuses to ore who ad- 
dresses it with reluctance and with sin- 
cerity. I may be supposed to address it 
with reluctance, because having had the 
honour of a seat here for five years, 1 have 
scarcely troubled it with as many sen- 
tences; with sincerity, because | fear 
that my sentiments will find little accep- 
tation in this focus of party spirit. I feel 
it my duty, after the best consideration [ 
can give the subject, to support the pro- 
positions of the right hon, Baronet. I am 
by no means insensible to the serious ob- 
jections to an Income-tax ;——I am by no 
means blind to the defects and short 
comings of the tariff: but, taking the 
Government propositions as a whole (and 
as a whole I think we are called on to 
consider them), they appear to me bold, 
honest, comprehensive ; required by the 
circumstances which they are brought for- 
ward to meet; and, at all events, not more 
objectionable than any substitute equally 
effective which could be carried in the ex- 
isting constitution of Parliament. I think 
this measure a bold measure, because, in 
the tariff some powerful and protected in- 
terests are boldly dealt with, because in 
the discharge of public duty the right hon. 
Baronet braves the odium of imposing a 
tax which, whatever it may seem to be at 
present, will become doubtless peculiarly 
unpopular with that middle class who 
form the bulk of your consti'uencies; its 
inquisitorial attributes will secure for it 
their extreme aversion. [ think it an 
honest measure, because, while we im- 
pose no direct burden on the working 
classes, on the great body of the people, 
we severely tax ourselves. No other im- 
post would hit so hard, the class to which 
I belong. You take 3 per cent from 
funded capital, and 3 per cent from pro- 
fits---no small inroad, let me tell you, on 
a large commercial and banking business, 
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I think this is a comprehensive measure, 
because, while you take money from the 
public, you do something at least, some- 
thing in the right direction, to unfetter 
commerce, and to invigorate and expand 
trade, the source of all revenue. I be- 
lieve, that those who most strenuously 
oppose the measure, acknowledge that it 
will be effective for the purpose it pro- 
fesses. But then it is not required by the 
exigencies of the public service. This, in- 
deed, is a most weighty argument ; for, if 
this be true, your tax is downright spolia- 
tion and injustice. 1 cannot come to this 
conclusion. When I see our expenditure 
annually exceeding our income, till a de- 
ficit of ten millions stares us in the face— 
when I see the miserable expedients to 
which we have resorted—when | remember 
the paramount duty, ! will not say of up- 
holding public credit, for that no one will 
deny, but of placing all your financial provi- 
sions above the shadow of suspicion, J can- 
not think that you have made too great an 
effort, When I look across the Atlantic, 
and see the shameless course which men 
who spring from our race, speak our lan- 
guage, and suppose that they have im- 
proved on our institutions, have pursued. 
I feel more than ever that this country is 
called on to exercise her high vocation as 
a teacher of all nations, and that the best 
teacher is example. ‘Then I turn from 
financial to political considerations, and I 
confess I do vot think that you have over- 
stated the emergency. Your Indian wars 
would not alarm me if we had a righteous 
cause; but based, as they seem to me to 
be, on the most horrible injustice, I tremble 
at the wonderful arrangement of retribu- 
tive justice which all history shows us does 
overtake the proudest and the mightiest, 
who become unprincipled oppressors. But 
there is enough in Europe to call on us to 
set our house in order. War appears to 
most of us such folly and such monstrous 
wickedness, that we can hardly conceive 
that a civilized nation would wantonly en- 
gage in it; but those who are acquainted 
with the irritation which exists in France, 
who know what a fearful part the effects 
of wounded vanity have played in the 
drama of the world, may well wish this 
country to be prepared for all conti:igen- 
cies. Thus, Sir, for the maintenance of 
credit, for the maintenance of European 
peace, for the vigorous termination of those 
struggles in which you are unfortunately 
engaged, I believe that an increase of re- 
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venue is necessary—and granting this, | 
own I have listened with respect and aj. 
tention to the substitutes rather hinted at 
than propounded by the noble Lord, with. 
out any conviction of their adequacy. But, 
say some of my hon. Friends to me, will 
you vote for an Income-tax in order to 
maintain abuses? Will you lay fresh 
burdens on the people, when you see that 
by freeing trade and maintaining duties, 
not for purposes of protection, but for 
purposes of revenue only, you might re- 
plenish the Exchequer and absolutely re. 
lieve the people? I reply to them, God 
forbid, if this wére the real alternative 
before us; but while 1 cordially acknow- 
ledge that all this is theoretically possible, 
that it is undoubtedly the course of ab- 
stract justice, is it possible at the present 
moment, with the present distribution of 
political leaders, that it can be accomplish- 
ed by any man with the instrumentalities 
with which he has to work? There seems 
to me a strange hiatus in all Whig argu. 
mentation on this subject — you con- 
veniently forget that the instrument 
of legislation is a monopolist Parlia- 
ment, the legitimate product of that 
distribution of political power on which 
you have stamped your approbation, 
The hon. Member continued to say, that 
he had looked forward to protecting aad 
enlarging the suffrage as the means of 
righteous legislation when he first came 
into Parliament in 1837, How had his 
hopes been met ? By a manly and candid 
declaration from the noble Member for 
London, that the Reform Act, advisedly 
and with premeditation, gave the prepon- 
derance of power to the landowners of the 
kingdom, and that if any changes were to 
be made in it, he could be no party to 
them, as he considered the measure a final 
settlement of the question. But then all 
history shows that no dominant class ever 
voluntarily surrendered that which they 
deemed profitable to their own clas 
interests. Thus the friends of liberal 
principles and of free-trade were placed 
in a complete dilemma, After four years, 
not very well spent, the noble Lord came 
forward with his attack upon monopoly ia 
a parliament of monopolists, and however 
chivalrous his self-devotion, the crusade 
was hopeless. He repudiated the only 
agencies which could win the victory, and 
then rushed into the battle. The noble 
Lord, in his lighter moments, was wont 
to smile at the impracticabilities of specu 
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lative radicals and abstract politicians; 
men who would be great statesmen if 
the world were a chess-board and hu- 
man beings pawns, and all this might be 
very just, but did they ever undertake 
anything more visionary, more chime- 
trical? One of his political friends had 
said of the noble Lord, that he was a 
man ready, at five minutes’ notice, to take 
the command of the Channel fleet, or to 
build St. Peter’s, The noble Lord under 
took-—a far more arduous task—to build 
the temple of free trade out of the hewn 
stones of monopoly; and the result 
was that the building tumbled down, 
and the noble Lord and his friends 
remained struggling and mutilated un- 
der the scaffolding and fragments. Here 
we are a helpless, hopeless opposi- 
tion; not so for want of leaders, for the 
noble Lord has the character and ability 
to lead any party and to conduct any Go- 
vernment,—but because we present the 
miserable spectacle of a sot-disant popular 
party, without a solitary puff of popular 
sympathy to fill our sails. What, then, 
remains for me, who most sincerely think 
that free-trade, the gradual abandonment, 
not of prohibition only, but protection, is 
absolutely essential to the welfare of your 
population, and, therefore, to the security 
of property, and to the safety of the state ? 
What ought to be the course of the oppo- 
sition? [ will tell you what it ought not 
to be. It ought not to give a factious re- 
sistance to measures which they had ad- 
vocated when sitting on the Ministerial 
side of the House. How could Liberal 
Members advance their views? By Whig 
instrumentality? He thought not. Were 
they to organise an agitation for Universal 
Suffrage? He was not prepared to do so. 
How then was the chasm to be bridged 
which the noble Lord had created, when 
he slammed the door of the constitution 
in the face of the unrepresented? What 
should theydo? They ought to make the 
best use of any measures which showed 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
desired to do justice to the people. 
And upon all these measures he would 
take the liberty of judging for him- 
self. He had not been an inattentive ob- 
observer of what had taken place during 
the last five years. He had seen the right 
hon, Baronet conduct an opposition with 
great ability, and he believed, on the 
whole, with fairness. He found him now 
charged by hon. Gentlemen on that (the 
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Opposition) side of the House with errors 
the most opposite, and labouring under 
accusations the most contradictory. At 
one time it was said that he had betrayed 
the aristocracy ; and, at another, that he 
had pleged himself to uphold all mono- 
polies ; and we looked at the right hon. 
Gentleman on this side of the House, 
through the smoked glass of faction, and 
so fancy him as black as we wish. But 
the right hon. Gentleman two years ago, 
had made a pregnant declaration. ‘ I 
consider the manufacturing interests of the 
country of more importance to you the 
agricultural interest, than any protecting 
law.” The right hon. Baronet had said 
also, ‘* [ will never be a Minister to carry 
out other men’s opinions.” Coupling, 
therefore, these two opinions together, 
he (Mr. Currie) was sanguine enough to 
see in them the germs of a better system. 
He was sanguine enough to believe, that 
through his instrumentality, if, instead of 
hounding him on to take up with those 
who were ultra-protectionists, they (the 
Opposition) pursued an impartial course, 
viewing, if they pleased, his proceedings 
with suspicion, but still doing him just- 
ice, they would gain some good. He 
knew of no other agency by which they 
could do justice to the people. He told 
the right hon. Baronet, that he must do 
this justice, and that he must unfetter 
trade —that the days of legislation for 
class interests were numbered. It re- 
mained for the right hon. Gentleman to 
choose whether justice and mercy should 
issue fort in peace from the portals of our 
ancient monarchy, or whether they should 
be enthroned hereafter, at some doubtful, 
distant period, upon the wreck of all our 
institutions—under those institutions, he 
confessed, that he would wish to live and 
die. He would say to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet in the words which he himself used 
the other night.—‘“ Elevate your vision” — 
look beyond the sordid and party in- 
terests by which you are surrounded— 
look forth on the suffering, starving, 
but patient millions. In an old and 
densely - peopled country, where your 
chiefest care should be to make food 
cheap and plentiful, your party desire to 
maintain arrangements to render it scarce 
and dear. You cannot be the dupe of 
the shallow sophistry to which you some- 
times condescend ; follow your own 
free will. You know—you must know 
—that expanding trade offers the only 
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hope for the existence of your increas- 
ing population, and for the safety of the 
state. You cannot be frightened by the 
childish bugbear of national dependence. 
You know that this country never can be 
wholly independent. You know, that 
while casual and occasional dependence is 
a perilous thing, full of danger to our 
monetary system, constant dependence is 
the handmaid of commerce, and the only 
sure cement of peace. If you say that 
protection isa political and social question, 
you cannot forget that the despair of starv- 
ing millions may merge all politics and all 
society in one overwhelming ruin. You 
have the power to do justice to all classes. 
What a fearful responsibility that fact 
announces! Will you not, by timely con- 
cessions to the claims of justice and hu- 
manity, avert that fearful union of the 
starving workmen and their ruined mas- 
ters, when they shall merge their mutual 
animosities in one fell cry for vengeance, 
and bury you and your monopolies under 
the ruins of the constitution? He would 
say to the right hon. Gentleman—and he 
spoke with all sincerity and respect—he 
would say to him once more, in his own 
emphatic language—“ Elevate your vi- 
sion”—look forth beyond a few feverish 
evanescent years, beyond the tiny segment 
of time with which we are personally con- 
versant—when all the familiar faces which 
haunt these precincts have departed— 
when every pulse which beats within these 
walls shall have ceased for ever—when 
my name and the names of nine-tenths of 
those who hear me shall be utterly for- 
gotten, or remembered only as household 
words, cherished by children and descend- 
ants—you will then be spoken of—for you 
there is no oblivion—you belong to his. 
tory. You will be spoken of as an astute 
and able Minister—as a statesman fertile 
in expedients—as a debater perhaps unri- 
valled—-as one who achieved pre-eminence 
in a field of the intensest competition. All 
this your enemies and detractors must 
admit. Will you not claim a higher and 
more enduring eulogy? Will you not 
enter among a far scantier and more glo- 
rious band, among those master spirits 
who have achieved supreme power, and 
used it like gods, to do justice to mankind 
—who have stamped their impress on the 
age in which they lived, and given an im- 
pulse, large, continuous, and abiding, to 
human happiness and human virtue? You 
stand on the loftiest summit of ambition ; 
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as you look forth from that dizzy height 
upon the millions of this mighty empire 
on that multitude, of all people, nations, 
and languages will not your heart be 
stirred within you—will you not acknow- 
ledge a constraining and diviner influence, 
enlightening and controlling you, like the 
Chaldean seer, to bless and not to curse 
them. 

Mr. T. Duncombe said, that if half the 
compliments which had been just paid to 
the right hon. Baronet and the Gentlemen 
opposite were true, every one in that House 
who had heard them, and every one out of 
it who read them, must be satisfied that the 
nation at the present moment was the most 
favoured nation on the face of the earth— 
that we had arrived at that point at which 
our political millennium was certain, and 
that we ought to bless the hour, and praise 
the day, when we saw the finances of the 
country regulated by the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Tamworth —when we 
saw the forces paid by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Kent—and when 
we saw the magistrates appointed by the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Sir James Gra- 
ham), the Member for the great, and inde- 
pendent, and numerous constituency of 
Dorchester. These were, indeed, days in 
which we ought to fall down upon our 
knees and worship these gods upon earth. 
The hon. Gentleman had talked about 
living and dying under the institutions of 
the country ; he would be the last indi- 
vidual who would wish to prevent his hon. 
Friend’s living and dying under any insti- 
tutions he might think proper. He hoped 
that he would Jong live, that the day of 
his death would be long deferred, and that, 
at any rate, it would not take place during 
the existence of the Income-tax, or of the 
Government that now oppressed the coun- 
try. He differed, however, from the hon. 
Gentleman in the opinion he entertained 
of this measure. The hon. Gentleman 
said it was a comprehensive, a bold, and an 
honest measure. He admitted, indeed, 
that it was a comprehensive measure, for 
he believed it was a measure that would 
entail universal distress and every sort of 
hardship upon the country. But he de 
nied that it was a bold measure or an ho- 
nest measure. The hon. Member fot 
Pontefract (Mr. Monckton Milnes) had 
said that nothing but a strong Government 
could have proposed such a measure. He 
agreed with him that nothing but a strong 
Government could have ventured upon 4 
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measure 80 Obnoxious, so disgusting, and 
so repugnant to the feelings of the country. 
They were a strong Government; but in 
what cousisted their strength ? They were 
strong in numbers here, but were they 
strong in the public confidence? He knew 
that the right hon. Baronet was supported 
by a majority, who avowed that no amount 
of political inconsistency should prevent 
their adhesion, who declared that there 
was no profundity of political dirt a 
would not submit to be dragged throug 
to support the right hon. Baronet ; 
and then they told him that this was a 
strong Government. The hon. Member 
for Pontefract said, that he would like to 
see a dissolution at that moment; so 
should he. He should like to see the right 
hon. Baronet taking the sense of the coun- 
try upon this question by a dissolution of 
Parliament. The right hon. Baronet, how- 
ever, was too good a judge to appeal to the 
people. Restricted as the franchise was, 
he dare not appeal to the people. With 
regard to the question itself, the chief 
int in the speech of the noble Lord near 
Finn (Lord John Russell) had not been 
answered. The whole measure had been 
declared to be a juggle, and the noble Lord 
asked, what had been often asked be- 
fore in debates of that House, ‘‘ whom the 
measure was to benefit?” For they had 
heard much of the benefit it would afford 
to the working classes. Directly any hon. 
Member on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House complained that the Govern- 
ment were picking their pockets by an 
Income-tax, hon. Gentlemen opposite got 
up and said, that with the other hand 
at all events, the right hon. Baronet 
presented the people with a great quan- 
tity of beef, mutton, and other articles, so 
that the cost of living will be so cheap, 
that what was taken out of the pocket 
would not be felt. These allusions, how- 
ever, created great uneasiness on the other 
side of the House, and up would get some 
gteasy grazier, and assure his agricultural 
friends that there would not be the slight- 
est danger—that there would be no cattle 
and no sheep imported, and not a foreign 
beast would appear to alarm the English 
agriculturist. The same arguments were 
repeated by the hon. Member for Dur- 
ham (Mr. Liddell), who said that a 
large supply of horned cattle was per- 
fectly visionary; that he agreed with 
the right hon. Baronet in opinion that 
the alarm was wholly unfounded, that the 
demand from France was far beyond the 
supply. And the hon, Member agreed also 
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with the right hon. Baronet in thinking 
that there would be no beef and no mutton ; 
and that if the cornucopia, of which hon. 
Members were afraid, existed, he could not 
find it. Then came the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Ireland, and he repeated 
nearly the same words. Now, what did 
all this mean? Who was right and who 
was wrong? He said it was a juggle be- 
tween them, and the longer the debate 
continued the more perfectly would the 
film be removed from the eyes of the peo- 
ple. ‘To the House of Commons the Go- 
vernment said, that they would obtain the 
tariff only at the price of the Income-tax, 
and to the working classes they said, that 
they were free from the Income-tax, but 
they must pay for their freedom by 
the distress they would experience from 
the tariff. They would not, however, be 
able long to hold out this delusion to the 
working classes of the country, who were 
beginning to see that the Income-tax would 
be the cause of that distress which would 
send thousands upon thousands to the 
workhouse. Let them look at the trades 
which would be flung out of employment 
by the tariff. Let them take the leather 
trade as an example. There were in the 
metropolis 30,000 families dependent upon 
the boot and shoe making and the leather 
trade of this country ; and the tariff re- 
duced the duty to such an extent, that it 
would be impossible for the English work- 
men to compete with foreigners ; and they 
said, and said rightly, “If you remove the 
protection from us, remove also the protec- 
tion granted to the agriculturists, and re- 
lieve us from the bread-tax.” And if the 
argument of the hon. Baronet were true as 
to the small effect of the tariff upon food, 
he said that the measure was not an honest 
measure with regard to them. ‘Then, 
again, let them take the cork-cutters. The 
whole trade would be brought to certain 
ruin by the reduction of duty on manufac- 
tured corks, and he did not believe that 
there was any set of persuns who were 
more deserving the protection of that 
House, or the respect of the public. In 
that trade it was the pride that no single 
individual received support in a work- 
house; they supported and they buried 
their own poor. A few days since, in con- 
sequence of the failure of their last hope, 
the amended tariff of the right hon. Baro- 
net, which, though it raised the duty, did 
not in fact offer them any better protec- 
tion, they were in despair. Then there 
were the straw-plait manufacturers of this 
country. He believed that there were 
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150,000 females employed in the straw- 
plait manufactures ; and he had received 
several communications, not only with re- 
ference to the straw-plait manufactures, 
and the boot and shoe manufactures, and 
the cork makers, but from other trades 
which would be injured materially by the 
tariff. He would give a sample of what 
was going on from a letter of one of the 
straw-plait manufacturers in Suffolk, whose 
petition he had lately presented to the 
House. He said— 


‘“‘T cannot consider the Government propo- 
sition otherwise than awfully cruel to our own 
poor, unless they would first give us free-trade 
in bread corn. So convinced are the manu- 
facturers in this neighbourhood that the pro- 
posed tariff will destroy our home trade, that 
we are all discharging our hands as fast as we 
can, and the wailings of the poor women are 
already heart-rending.” 


How did the right hon. Baronet prove 
that this measure would benefit the work- 
ing classes? Only satisfy him that it 


would benefit the working classes, and as 
far as his vote went he would give his sup- 
port to the right hon. Baronet. It was never 
maintained in the old days of the Income- 
tax, or of the property-tax, that it could 
in any way benefit the working classes. 


The noble Lord (Lord John Russell) had 
already quoted part of the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet in 1833, but he had 
not read the concluding portion. It was 
well worthy of especial notice. The right 
hon. Baronet said :— 

“With respect to a tax upon income with- 
out property, I very much doubt whether it 
would promote the interests of the labouring 
classes, because it would diminish the funds 
at present appropriated to the encouragement 
of industry and the promotion of labour, and 
it would ultimately be found that the tax did 
not affect the person who paid it so much as 
the labourer by diminishing his means of em- 
ployment.” 


Again, in 1835, on another discussion 
for referring the question of the general 
taxation of the country to a select com- 
mittee, the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Goulburn), in answer to the 
hon. Mover, Mr. Robinson, said, that al- 
though it had been agreed, that the pro- 
perty-tax had been opposed principally by 
the wealthy classes, this was all a mistake. 
He went on to sav— 


** Hon. Members appear to me to have en- 
tirely forgotten the circumstances under which 
the former property-tax was imposed, and af- 
terwards repealed. The hon. Member for 
Tynemouth has contended, that when the ques- 
tion of the repeal of that tax was under the 
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consideration of Parliament, the repeal was 
carried solely by the influence of the wealthy 
portions of the community. Now, is it true, 
that the opposition to the tax at the time of its 
repeal proceeded from the aristocracy? Quite 
the contrary. I well remember, that the agi, 
tation of that question did not originate with 
those who are usually termed the aristocracy, 
but with an individual who avowed himself, 
and was generally acknowledged to be, the 
warm, perhaps, the extravagant, advocate of 
popular interests—I mean the late Lord 
Chancellor of England, Lord Brougham—who 
took up the question, and opposed the tax ex- 
pressly on the ground of its tendency to fetter 
the industry of the country. The hon. Mem. 
ber (Mr. Robinson) was not then in Parlia. 
ment, and of course did not hear as I did the 
speeches then made by the noble and learned 
Lord, against this tax, week after week, month 
after month, in which the consideration of the 
interest of the rich entered but little, if at all, 
into the arguments employed. What he in- 
sisted on was, the inquisitorial nature of the 
law—that it threw impediments in the way of 
trade and commerce, and interfered most in- 
juriously with the industry of the labouring 
classes. The hon. Member, therefore, is wrong 
in supposing that the clamour for its removal 
at that time came from the rich, or that its 
abolition took place in deference to their 
wishes. Whether it be right to re-impose it,! 
do not now say; but I fully concur in what 
has been observed upon the present occasion, 
that if imposed again it must apply alike to all 
parts of the empire—to Ireland as well as to 
England.” 

What right had the right hon. Gentle. 
man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
say that he was now bringing in a measure 
to benefit the working classes, which in 
1833, as well as in 1835, was stated to be 
a tax of such a nature, that it must fall 
more heavily on the working classes than 
on any other? He asked why they did 
not apply this measure to Ireland? Ireland 
benefitted as much as any other part of 
the empire by the measure which was 
the immediate cause of the present defi- 
ciency ; of the penny post, had not Ire 
land as much as England the benefit? But 
what did they propose todo? They put on 
a small tax of 200,000/. on spirits, whilst 
they put an Income-tax of 4,000,000. 
upon England. [An hon. Member: 
“The stamp duties also.”] The right 
hon. Baronet, in truth, admitted a great 
part of their case. He admitted that tt 
was an inquisitorial tax. Did the public 
know the consequence of this inquisition? 
He would just give a few of the questions 
that were asked by that inquisition, the 
last year before the property-tax was Te 
pealed, The hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken said, that the tax was popular with 
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the commercial interests. It certainly was 
not popular in the city of London in the 
year 1815. In the last year, there were 
11,000 surcharges in the city of London 
alone. What had occurred upon those 
surcharges? Four thousand had appealed 
against the surcharges; three thousand of 
these appellants succeeded, and one thou- 
sand surcharges were confirmed. Seven 
thousand persons submitted to the sur- 
charge without complaint. Well might 
it be argued from this, what was the state 
of things when seven thousand surcharges 
were submitted to. Either this large num- 
ber of a great commercial community were 
prepared and did absolutely evade the 
assessment, or they shrunk from exposing 
their circumstances. It was then said 
what a pestilential effect such a tax must 
have upon the morals of the community : 
yet the right hon. Baronet told the coun- 
try they must submit to this inquisi- 
tion. What were the questions put to the 
professional men, the tradesmen, and the 
victuallers? They had been collected and 
laid before the House: and when it was 
proposed to keep them as records of the 
tax, Lord Brougham said that the only 
course to be taken with respect to these 
documents was to have them burnt at the 
hands of the common hangman, and burnt 
they were by persons appointed for that 
purpose in every part of the country. And 
well might they be burnt when such ques- 
tions as these were asked of the professional 
men, the merchants, and the traders. Of 
the traders it was asked :— 


“ What is the amount of goods sold or busi- 
ness done in the three years preceeding 1814? 
Upon what principle do you calculate your 
gross profits, either by percentage or any other 
mode, specifying the manner? Are you 
subject to any deduction for interest of money 
for capital or money borrowed, and if so state 
the amount? What is the amount of the salae 
ries or wages of persons employed by you?” 


Was such an inquisition to be treated as 
nothing? He would only next turn to 
the licensed victuallers, and of them it was 
asked,— 


“What is the amount of money taken in 
your house in the course of one week, month, 
or year? State the particulars of your trade, 
whether beer, wine, spirits, or eating? What 
is the quantity of beer drawn per month? Is 
there any interest paid by you to the brewer, 
or to any other person, for money for the pur- 
poses of business, if so, state the amount ? 
Have you, besides your trade, any income from 
Money in the funds or houses, or any other 
species of profit whatever?” 
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And not only were they obliged to make 
these answers, but they were obliged to 
swear to their truth. Hon. Gentleman 
talked of the support the measure obtained, 
but he confessed he could not find any in- 
dividual out of the House who was in 
favour of the tax ; and he believed that if 
the House could possibly be converted — 
he feared it was almost impracticable— 
into a Palace of Truth, the right hon. 
Gentleman would find that the hon. Gen- 
tleman sitting behind him, when the ques- 
tion was put, aye or no, would say “ no” 
to this most obnoxious tax. He had, how- 
ever, another objection to this tax. It was 
said that it favoured the landowner and 
oppressed the tradesman. Under the pre- 
sent Reform Act every borough elector 
was bound to pay, before the 20th of July 
in every year, all the Queen’s taxes, and 
assessed taxes made previous to the 6th of 
April before he could be registered. The 
county electors were not forced to make 
any such payment. This, therefore, would 
give another great and important power, 
under which the myrmidons and spies of 
the Government were to be let lvose on 
the country. He had already brought the 
rate-paying clauses before the House; they 
would be now giving a further power to 
the government to intimidate the voters by 
means of their agents, the tax-collectors, 
who would no doubt act in perfect harmony 
with the 364 magistrates for boroughs 
lately appointed by the right hon. Baronet. 
He knew that the rate-paying clauses were 
a convenience to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. They were the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s clauses, and they reversed the 
true order of things, for they made taxation 
precede representation, instead of allowing 
representation to go before taxation. He 
had no doubt that this would be a most 
productive tax to the right hon. Baronet. 
No one disputed that; but he told the 
right hon. Baronet it was a tax which 
could only be collected amidst the heart- 
burnings and dissensions of the people. It 
was possible that the opponents of the mea- 
sure might be defeated, but at any rate 
they had the satisfaction of knowing that 
when this nefarious machinery should be 
in full operation, they had warned the 
country of its danger, and although de- 
feated they had done their best to pre- 
vent the plunder and persecution of the 

eople. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that it appeared, 
that any hon. Gevtleman who chose to act 
for himself upon his own sense of what is 
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right, and not to do that which might 
be pleasing to those shining lights who 
sat about him, was to be subjected to an 
ordeal by no means pleasant, nor much, he 
thought, for the honour of those who 
practised it. It seemed, that those who 
sat on the Opposition benches assumed to 
themselves the right of saying, that if any 
one among them did what they did not 
like, he was to be marked out as the 
enemy of the cause, and, it therefore, 
became the duty of those who did not 
share in such views to state fully and 
energetically what were their real senti- 
ments, and what induced them to depart 
from the bright lights who sat around 
them, and follow the small candle of their 
own intelligence. He should endeavour 
to do this for himself. A few words which 
he had addressed to the House on a former 
occasion had given rise to much observa- 
tion; but he was glad to have had a defender 
in one (Mr. R. Currie), who had made a 
much more eloquent defence than he could 
have made for himself. That hon. Mem- 
ber also had spoken of the boldness, the 
honesty, and the straightforwardness of 
the right hon. Baronet’s measure ; so that 
he was not quite alone in his opinion of the 
bill, and he had tke eloquent defence of 
the hon. Gentleman to fall back upon. 
In addressing himself to the question he 
would take all the elements involved in it, 
and having combined them into one whole, 
he would compare the two systems— 
namely, that proposed by the right hon. 
Baronet, and that proposed by the noble 
Lord the Member for London. In justice 
to himself and to the right hon. Baronet, 
he was bound to take this course—to con- 
sider the whole of his proposition together, 
not to take any part as a unit, but com- 
bining the tax and the tariff, to compare 
the whole measure with that of the noble 
Lord. He would also take the whole pro- 
position of the noble Lord, and having 
stated the exigencies of the time, he would 
analyze both plans, and then put it to the 
House to say, which was the best under 
the peculiar exigencies of the country. 
If he satisfied the House, that the exigency 
was such as to require a searching remedy, 
and if he could show that the proposition 
of the right hon. Baronet was the most 
complete and effectual, he would assume, 
that he had made out his whole case. He 
would first call the attention of the House 
to those points in which the plan of the 
right hon. Baronet and that of the noble 
Lord agreed, and thus the value of each 
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would be more easily appreciated. He 
should also point out in what degree he 
differed from both, as to the remedy which 
the present juncture required, and failing 
to induce the House to concur in his opi- 
nion, he would give reasons for falling 
back upon the plan of the right hon. Baro. 
net as the better of the other two. The 
noble Lord admitted, that at the present 
moment there was a great deficiency of 
the revenue to meet the expenses. This 
was equally admitted on the other side, 
The noble Lord allowed, that the deficiency 
ought to be provided for out of the current 
income. Upon this point also both parties 
were agreed. They further agreed, that 
the deficiency could not be saved out of 
the expenditure. There, however, he dif. 
fered from them both. In his opinion, the 
proper mode of meeting the present emer- 
gency was, not by imposing further bur- 
dens upon the people in their present 
distressed condition, but to reduce the 
expenditure to the level of the income. 
The House, however, he was satisfied, 
would not agree to this course, and if he 
should press any such proposition to a 
division, he did not believe more than 
half-a-dozen Members would go out with 
him upon it. He did not think it an 
unfair assumption to say, that any proposal 
to meet the deficiency by saving from the 
expenditure would be almost universally 
resisted by the House. If, as had been 
threatened, the constituency complained 
of this tax, he would say, they had no just 
right to complain. It was they who elected 
the majority, well knowing that the per- 
sons whom they sent to Parliament would 
vote against any plan for making up 4 
deficiency by saving from the expenditure ; 
and they had no right to complain of that 
which was the work of their own hands. 
Those who were entitled to complain were, 
the persons not represented in that House; 
and he hoped, that they would complain, 
not of the right hon. Baronet, but of the 
noble Lord who spoke of the finality of 
the Reform Bill. That doctrine was the 
root from which all the evil sprang. The 
blame of the present exigency rested ov 
both parties, but on none more than on 
the noble Lord who moved the amend- 
ment to the proposition of the right hon. 
Baronet. The noble Lord had followed 
out his system for more than eleven years, 
and the consequence was, that he and his 
party had fallen from a height of popu- 
larity which no Minister had reached for 
a long time previously, and he was now 
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left in the hopeless condition in which he 
would find himself at the end of the divi- 
sion, The unrepresented classes were the 

rsons who should feel just indignation 
at the course which had been pursued, and 
that indignation ought, properly, to fall to 
the share of the noble Lord. It was 
granted, that there was a deficiency, that 
the deficiency must be provided for, and 
the question then was, what were the best 
means of meeting it? It was not to be 
met by those charges and recriminations 
too commonly indulged in, which had the 
effect of making one debate to spring, 
pheenix-like, out of the ashes of another. 
It would not do to take up a volume of 
Hansard at one side and pitch it across 
the House at the head of an hon. Member 
on the other, who would retort by pitching 
another volume of the same work back at 
his assailant. It would not do, like two 
angry scolds, to deal in accusations and 
retort, such as “ It was you who did it”.— 
“No, it was not, it was you.” Such was 
the course hitherto pursued. When it was 
asked who caused the deficiency ? the right 
hon. Baronet said, ‘“‘ We did not. Look to 
Canada, and see there the smouldering 
ashes of a smothered war.” The right 
hon. Baronet said this, as if he had no 


share in the proceeding—as if he had not 
stood at the back of the noble Lord and 


hounded him on. If there was to be a war 
expenditure, both parties must admit their 
share in the proceedings which led to it. 
There was no use in idle talk and re- 
crimination ; there was no use in flinging 
Hansard in each other’s faces. The peo- 
ple knew the share which each party had 
in reducing the country to its present 
exigency, and might justly say with Mer- 
cutio, “A plague on both your houses.” 
Both were equally guilty, and both were 
justly exposed to the indignation of the 
country. The right hon. Baronet had 
to raise a sum of from 2,000,000/. to 
3,000,000/. to meet and cover the expendi- 
ture of the year. This he could not effect 
by any alteration of the tariff, and here it 
should be remarked, that the noble Lord 
in all his propositions never once said, 
that he could raise the required sum by 
any of his plans. This was a curious fact. 
The noble Lord never pointed out as a 
man of business any plan which would 
clearly go to provide for the deficiency. 
There was still another point. The noble 
Lord had stated, that he could provide for 
the deficiency, but contented himself by 
saying, that his plan would produce a cer- 
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tain sum of money. One of the modes 
was by an 8s. duty on corn, which, it 
should be remarked, was not simply for 
the purpose of revenue but for protection 
also, and on the point of protection the 
noble Lord again agreed with the right 
hon. Baronet. The country should under- 
stand, that when there was so much talk 
of relieving the working classes, and so 
much indignation expressed at the imposi- 
tion of an Income. tax, which it was said, 
would press upon capital and thus prevent 
the employment of labour,—the country 
should remember, that notwithstanding 
this indignation, the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition united with the Leader of the Go- 
vernment in keeping up the tax upon corn. 
How, he should like to know, would hon. 
Gentlemen who professed their desire to 
remove all restrictions on the importation 
of food, reconcile their votes for a total 
abolition of the Corn-laws with the imposi- 
tion of an 8s. duty? How would they 
reconcile to themselves and their constitu- 
euts their support of an 8s. duty on the 
first article of life, or what excuse could 
they give when (he hoped he should be 
pardoned the expression) for party pur- 
poses they went in direct opposition to 
their former votes? With respect to the 
tariff of the right hon. Baronet, the noble 
Lord concurred in that also, as far as it 
went, though he condemned it as not going 
far enough with respect to certain articles, 
He also agreed in thinking, that it did not 
go far enough, for he was desirous of doing 
away with the whole of the discrimating 
duties. As far, however, as the noble 
Lord and the right hon. Baronet were 
concerned, it would not be difficult to 
bring them into equilibrio upon this 
point. If the noble Lord went further 
in the article of sugar, the right hon. 
Baronet made amends in other articles of 
provision ; and here the measure of the 
right hon. Baronet was of the utmost im. 
portance to the working classes, and it was 
well for the country to find a Minister 
who was bold enough to make such a pro- 
position, notwithstanding the opposition 
which it was calculated to create amongst 
his own supporters. Protection to the 
landed interest was the cry usually raised 
for paltry purposes, whilst it was obvious 
that the whole lives of parties in that 
House were spent in a disgraceful scramble 
for power. [Cheers from the Ministerial 
benches.] He was glad to hear that cheer, 
but who, he asked, were those who used 
the Poor-law for electioneering purposes, 
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professing to be the friends of the poor, 
and then turning round to the farmers, as- 
sured them that they would look to the 
protection of agriculture? These courses 
were adopted for party purposes, and night 
after night that House exhibited disgrace- 
ful scrambles for power both on one side 
and on the other. What was there in the 
proposition of the right hon. Baronet to 
quarrel with, when there was so much of 
agreement between him and the noble 
Lord? The difference between them was 
this:—They both agreed that there was a 
deficiency, which the right hon. Baronet 
proposed to make up by a direct tax, 
which the noble Lord never, as it appeared, 
intended to provide for. [‘* Oh, oh.”] IF 
he was in error, let it be shown. If the 
noble Lord proposed to make up the de- 
ficiency, Jet it be shown that he had done 
so. It had not, however, yet been shown. 
It was true the noble Lord said, that by 
his plan some monies might be gained 
from lowering the taxes, but it was not at- 
tempted to be shown, that a sum would 
be realized sufficient to meet the deficiency 
of revenue. The right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for the Home Department 


adverted to this, and put the question as 


to what tax could be re-imposed —whether 
any of the proposed alterations of the 
noble Lord would make up the required 
sum, and, if not, how was that sum to be 
supplied? This question the right hon. 
Baronet distinctly put, and had any answer 
been given to it? The question was per- 
tinent and pithy. Why had it not been 
answered? Simply because it could not. 
Much had been said of political economy, 
much sympathy had been expressed for 
the poor, and complaints had been made 
that employment would be curtailed by 
the defalcation of capital. The noble 
Lord argued that revenue should be raised, 
not by putting on, but by taking off taxes, 
which would lead to a larger consumption 
of the several commodities thus relieved. 
But out of whose pocket would the larger 
sum come? Somebody must pay it. [‘* No, 
no.”] No, no! If 2,000,000/. were to 
be raised, somebody must pay it; and 
would not this be a defalcation of capital ? 
But even then it was admitted that the 
whole of the deficiency could not be raised 
in that way. If so, what else remained 
but direct taxation? There must in any 
event be 2,000,000/. taken from the means 
of employment, to meet the exigencies of 
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would know how it was taken; if indj. 
rectly, it would amount to the same sum, 
He defied any political economist to take 
2,090,000/. of money from the people 
without thereby diminishing their means 
of enjoyment. He could show from the 
writings of the most eminent political 
economists that all taxation fell upon 
capital, wages, rent, and profits. That 
which fell upon wages was bad, as was 
also that which fell upon capital. The 
question for a statesinan to consider was 
whether more was taken in the way of 
taxation than the pcople could reproduce 
annually; for if there was not a reproduc- 
tion the tax then began to fall upon capi- 
tal, which would then be reduced. It 
would then be a statesman’s duty to act as 
one would act in private life, and reduce 
his expenditure to the amount of his in- 
come. Now, if a proposition were made 
which would have the effect of so altering 
our fiscal regulation as to give to the peo- 
ple what they ought to have, and if an in- 
strument were provided for carrying such 
a proposition into effect, would the noble 
Lord vote for it? No, he would not un- 
less it afforded protection to agriculture. 
Taking, therefore, the House as it was, 
and judging between the leaders of both 
parties, seeing that the total abolition of 
these duties could not be effected, and 
that the House was not prepared to make 
such fiscal alterations as would give the 
people their rights, opposed as such a pro- 
position would be by the noble Lord and 
the right hon. Baronet, what was to be 
done? Was the country to be left in the 
financial state in which it would remain if 
the noble Lord’s resolution were carried— 
a state in which no man of forethought, 
honour, or courage would allow it to re- 
main. Under such circumstances every 
man was called on to make a sacrifice, 
and he was not to be daunted by the 
cuckoo note of inquisitorial. All talk of 
that kind would quickly fade away in the 
result of actual experience. For his own 
part he should vote in the way which he 
thought right, and if his constituents 
thought he was wrong, they could give an 
intimation to that effect in the proper way. 
He should not be frightened from his pro- 
priety by the alleged inquisitorial nature of 
the tax. As to the idle taunt of a wat- 
tax it was beneath an answer. What 
meant a war-tax? A tax which was tobe 
spent in war. Was not money expended 


the State. If done directly the people;in the war in Affghanistan? Was not 
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money spent in the warin China? This 
money was raised by taxation, and so 
much of it as was spent thus was a war- 
tax. People talked of a reserve in time 
of need. Was not this atime of need ? 
We wanted more than we had. We had 
acted like careless spendthrifts for more 
than ten years, and it was high time that 
we should make up our accounts and pay 
over the counter, The money must be had 
somewhere, and if it pressed upon the in- 
dustry of the people, they had the remedy 
in their own hands. It was in the power 
of the constituency to turn out any man 
who voted against the imposition of taxes. 
As regarded the present proposition, he 
concurred in the opinion that a direct tax 
was the least expensive, at the same time 
that it gave to the people the advantage of 
knowing what they had to pay. He hoped 
that he should not be ranked as an enemy 
of the people in taking the course which 
he considered the best. He might be 
wrong, but guided by the light he had, and 
weighing well the two propositions, he was 
prepared to advocate the plan which let 
the people know what they had to pay, 
and imposed the tax in the cheapest man- 
ner, He should, therefore, vote for the 
proposition of the right hon. Baronet, and 
he hoped he should be able, hereafter, to 
persuade him to alter what was crying and 
unjust in the measure when it went into 
committee. [‘‘Oh, oh.”] Yes, he would 
oppose in committee whatever he con- 
sidered unjust in the measure, and, he be- 
lieved, that means might be adopted for 
making it press more equally. It was in 
the power of the House, by votes, by ar- 
guments, by addresses to the Crown, 
to alter what was obnoxious in the mea- 
sure, and if these failed, not on those who 
made the endeavour to amend the bill, 
but on those who resisted it, let the odium 
fall. He would vote for the right hon. 
Baronet, because he alone of the two 
statesmen who had made their several pro- 
positions, had realiy adopted means equal 
to the exigency. He had fairly met the 
difficulty in the face, and had stated it to 
the full extent in which it ought to be ex- 
hibited. He had met the case honestly, 
and had plainly stated it without circum- 
locution. He had not indulged in any 
shuffling expediency, and was therefore 
More worthy the confidence of the peo- 
ple than those who were now his oppo- 
hents. 

Mr. Wallace declared he never heard a 
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more illogical speech than that which had 
just been delivered by the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Bath. It was a speech of 
cleverness, but in no respect applicable 
to the matter in hand. The hon. Member 
proved that he knew nothing about the 
subject on which he had undertaken to 
enlighten the House. The hon. Member 
told the right hon. Baronet he approved 
of an Income-tax, and assigned various 
reasons for the support he intended, giving 
to what most other people considered a 
most odious imposition, that is, he would 
give him his support at the present stage, 
but when it appeared in Committee he 
was oppose it on the ground of professional 
income not being a fair subject for taxa- 
tion, in other words, the hon. and learned 
Member was prepared to oppose when the 
shoe pinched himself, but allow it to fall 
with all its weight on others. But the 
people also felt for themselves, and, if he 
knew any thing of them, he should say 
they would not submit to the imposition. 
At any rate Scotchmen or Irishmen would 
not. All he could say was, that if any 
Scotchman tamely submitted to it, he 
must be one of the few noodles which 
Scotland produced. He would tell the 
promoters of this detested Income-tax, 
that they were bringing an old house 
about their ears. Distressed as the peo- 
ple were from one end of the kingdom 
to the other, they were not prepared to 
let the Government take away still fur- 
ther from them the means of giving em- 
ployment to the working classes. For his 
own part, he was resolved to take every 
opportunity of opposing this Tax, for the 
purpose of putting it off long enough 
to allow the whole agricultural popu- 
lation to see whether the promised tariff 
was likely to be productive to them of 
good or of evil. And now he felt bound 
to call upon hon. Members on the other 
side, who represented agricultural con- 
stituencies, to exert themselves, for the 
purpose of inducing the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite to show in what manner 
he could benefit the consumer without 
loss to the landed interest. ‘The truth 
is, the country must get the tariff, or 
refuse the Income-tax. It was not every 
hon. Member in that House who could 
recollect the working of the Income-tax 
in former times, but he was old enough 
to possess some acquaintance with that 
subject. He believed the present genera- 
tion had not an idea of the oppressive and 
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annoying character of an Income-tax. It 
was every thing that could be odious and 
disgraceful to a free country. He should 
oppose it to the utmost of his power, and 
give the proposition of the noble Lord the 
Member for London his most cordial 
support. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford having heard 
it stated by the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford, that a memorial had been presented 
to Government from a numerous and re- 
spectable body of Rochdale, in favour of 
the right hon, Baronet’s proposal, desired 
to say, that he had taken pains to inform 
himself of the feeling in that town by call- 
ing a public meeting. At that meeting, 
which was numerously attended, the opin- 
ion expressed, without a dissentient voice, 
was, that the Income-tax ought to be op- 
posed. He felt bound, therefore, to con- 
sider that the opinion of the people of 
Rochdale was opposed to the plan of 
the right hon. Baronet. On the last 
division he had abstained from voting» 
because he would neither give his support 
to the proposition of the noble Lord, nor 
that of the right hon. Baronet, but on the 
present occasion he should feel it his duty 
to vote against the right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. Cobden said, that there were other 


taxes quite as unequal in their pressure and 
as unjust in their operation as any Income 


taxcouldbe. Hedid not therefore oppose 
the Income-tax as an Income-tax. He op- 
posed it as he would oppose any other tax to 
be laid on under the present circumstances 
of the country, because, in the first place, 
when trade was suffering and while every 
private establishment was compelled to re- 
duce its expenditure, economy ought to 
be carried into every department of the 
Government, from the most illustrious per- 
son in the land down to the humblest. He 
could not agree with the hon. Member for 
Bath that, because he did not see a ma- 
jority ready to support him, he must there- 
fore go over to the other side and swell a 
majority already too large. In the second 
place he opposed an Income-tax, because 
he believed the country was paying taxes 
to classes and to individuals which, if re- 
pealed, he had the highest authority for 
stating there would be an abundant re- 
venue accruing to the State. He would 
say, then, abolish monopolies first; and 
then, if the expenses of the Government 
could not be met, would be the time to 
talk about imposing fresh taxes. The 
right hon. Baronet and his followers would 
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not admit that the Corn-laws and the re. 
strictions upon trade had anything to do 
with the distress that prevailed; but when 
the budget was brought forward they pro. 
posed what was called a grand system of 
tariff reform. ‘Then it was suddenly dis. 
covered that commercial restrictions caused 
the distress of the country, and then the 
noble Lord the Member for Lancashire, 
who for three years had opposed all the 
attempts of the free-traders, said it would 
be a crime of the highest magnitude to 
delay for an hour measures which were to 
restore prosperity to the country. There 
was a new-born zeal for commercial re. 
form, and these raw recruits actually chid 
and snubbed the old veterans in the cause 
of free-trade, who for years had been vainly 
knocking at the doors of that House and 
asking for relief. For three years the 
manufacturers and traders had been shows 
ing what in their own opinion was the re- 
medy for commercial distress. Petitions 
had been sent up to that House with five 
million signatures, and a thousand meet- 
ings had been held all over the country— 
all those proceedings tending to one point 
--the repeal of the Corn-law. The right 
hon, Baronet had come down with what 
he called a tariff, but it was not a tariff, for 
it excluded the most important article of 
commerce. The right hon. Gentleman ex- 
cluded corn from his list of marketable com. 
modities. He said emphatically that the 
right hon. Gentleman would not allow the 
corn that was wanted to come in, for by 
his new proposal he placed as complete a 
barrier against a regular trade in corn, as 
there was under the old system. The 
traders and manufacturers had applied for 
one sole remedy for the grievances of 
which they complained. He did not mean 
to say that all advocated a total repeal, 
because a very large section were favour- 
able to a fixed duty, but had any body of 
merchants, manufacturers, or traders, pre- 
sented petitions to that House in favour of 
a sliding-scale? [‘Question.”] That was 
the question. They brought forward what 
they called a tariff, from which they ex- 
punged the article, not of corn only, but 
of sugar also. Those two commodities 
were essential to the trade of this country 
to both the New and the Old World, 
There was now sugar in this country, from 
the Brazils and Cuba, lying in bond, which 
might be had for half the price which was 
obtained for the article imported from out 
own colonies. What, after all, was this 
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tariff? Take cattle, the most important 
article it contained. [‘* Question.”] It was 
the question. Why the right hon. Baro- 
net himself had told them they were to 
take the two subjects together. The most 
important change, then, in the tariff was 
the introduction of live cattle. Now, he 
admitted the importance of that feature as 
the concession of a principle. But there 
could not be a great trade in cattle—it 
must be principally restricted to the 
nearest parts of the Continent. Then if 
there was no great importation, there 
could be no great export of goods, and 
no great consequent increase of employ- 
ment for the people. But if there was 
a large import of cattle, that would be no 
deterioration of the revenue, for cattle 
had hitherto been prohibited, and it was 
manifestly unfair to put forward as an ex- 
cuse for an Income-tax that which made 
no reduction in the revenue; but, on the 
contrary, increased it. He found no re- 
duction in this tariff upon articles of ge- 
neral consumption—no reduction upon 
tea, sugar, or butter. There was a reduc- 
tion of 4s. per cwt., it was true, upon 
salted meat; but he doubted much whe- 
ther much salted meat could be consumed 


by the people of this country without 


injury to their health. There was no re- 
duction upon the article of cotton, though 
there was a duty of 5 to 6 per cent. upon 
the raw material. Much had been done in 
trifles, but the articles most essential to 
the trade of the country the right hon. 
Baronet had passed over. These were 
the things to cause a defalcation of 
1,200,000/., and these were the excuses 
for the Income-tax. There was a reduc- 
tion in the article of timber at a time when 
the people could not afford to build 
houses, and when the merchants could 
not build ships. The Government allowed 
the importation of beef at a time when 
the people were reduced to a potato diet 
and wanted bread; they admitted French 
boots and gloves, to compete with our 
own artisans at a time when they hindered 
them from the advantage of a free-trade 
in corn, He denounced them for thus 
appearing before the country in the guise 
of free-traders, and beginning their ope- 
tations at the wrong end. The Income- 
tax was not necessary to carry out the 
principles of free-trade, and as a free- 
trader he utterly repudiated it. The 
articles in which they desired free-trade 
Were those which yielded no revenue to 
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the State, but only put money in the 
pockets of individuals. The free-traders 
did not wish to touch the Queen’s Ex- 
chequer at all. A free-trade in corn 
would be of ten thousand times more 
importance than all the right hon. Baronet 
had proposed. Allusion had been made 
to the petitions that had been presented 
in favour of the tariff, and he was ashamed 
to say, that the persons most active in 
promoting those petitions were the clergy 
of the establishment. What had been 
the conduct of the clergy when they were 
asked to join their dissenting brethren in 
opposition to the Corn-laws? They re- 
fused, on the ground that they could not 
interfere in party politics. No sooner, 
however, was the Corn-bill secure, than 
the clergy had come forward as partisans 
and supporters of the Government; and 
so rash and hasty had they been in so 
doing, that they had actually signed 
petitions for the whole tariff before the 
amended tariff had come out, and had 
prayed that the whole might pass. Thus, 
then, they had petitioned for the first 
tariff with all its errors, and now he sup- 
posed they would have to petition again 
for the amendments. [Jnterruption.] He 
assured the House that he did not intend 
to trespass further upon its patience. 
But, representing as he did a constituency 
desolate and wretched as the people of 
Stockport now were, he conceived that he 
had not intruded their wrongs and suffer- 
ings upon the attention of the Legislature 
more than they deserved. When the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) 
brought forward a proposition which was 
to be a panacea for all the ills of the 
country, he thought that as the repre- 
sentative of a large and suffering portion 
of the community, he occupied a position 
in that House, which warranted him in 
expressing an opinion as to what the prob- 
able effect of the right hon. Baronet’s 
proposition would be. He was bound to 
say, that he thought the right hon. Baronet 
and his supporters were entirely deluded 
as to the result of the measures now pro- 
posed. He believed that under the ope- 
ration of those measures, the right hon. 
Baronet would not find such a revival of 
trade as would give him an opportunity 
of removing the Income-tax. He could 
not see from what such a revival was to 
arise. The remedy had been delayed too 
long. For years past the right hon. Baronet 
and his party had resisted all amelioration. 
2A 
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For years past trade and commerce had 
been allowed to languish and decline— 
no helping hand had been extended to 
them; and now that a remedy was at 
length proposed, he feared it came too 
late. During the last six months there 
had been a reduction of the wages of the 
working class, equal to an annual sum of 
5,000,000. sterling. Think how that 
would act upon the Exchequer, and upon 
the trade of the country. Think of this 
mighty reduction in the earnings of the 
people, and then consider what must be 
the prospect of a country so situated 
—a country, the prosperity of whose 
trade and commerce, nay, whose very 
greatness in the estimation of the world, 
depended upon the industry of the work- 
ing classes of its community. Let the 
House consider this, and then ask itself 
whether, having so long delayed the 
application of remedial measures, it be- 
lieved that the homeeopathic system now 
proposed would be sufficient to effect 
acure. Three years ago, the Gentlemen 
opposite refused to believe that the manu- 
facturers were in distress. ‘Two years ago 
they shut the doors of the House against 
them. Twelve months ago, when the 
representatives of the manufacturing 
classes went into statistical detail, and 


brought: forward statements of figures 
to show that they were in distress, the 
right hon. Baronet told them that they 
were not in a state of suffering. All 
remedy had been left alone until the 
symptoms of distress and poverty were 


felt in the Exchequer. Now the ques- 
tion of trade and commerce was taken up 
—now the principles before stigmatised 
as something atrocious and not to be 
tolerated, were taken into consideration 
with the view of being acted upon; 
and now the Government came forward 
to propose an Income-tax as a remedial 
measure for the great interests which 
had been suffered to fall into decay and 
ruin. He told the right hon. Baronet 
that he would fail in his policy unless 
he went further. Hitherto the taxation 
of the country had been derived from 
its manufacturing industry. The manu- 
facturers had been the beasts of burden 
who had sustained the expenses of the 
country’s wars. The right hon. Baronet 
knew the importance of the manufac- 
turing world to the revenue of the State. 
The right hon. Baronet had now the 
remedy in his own hands. He might 
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now relieve the consumers of the country, 
and give them an opportunity of bearin 
the expenses of the State, which they 
could well do, ay, better than the people 
of any other country on earth, if free 
scope were given to the exercise of their 
industry. Let the right hon. Baronet 
do this, and he might have revenue and 
prosperity yet. Let him fail to do g0, 
and he would soon find that he had 
exhausted the energy of the working 
bee—that the honey was consumed— 
that there was nothing but the honeycomb 
to feed on ;—let them see how long that 
would last. Arkwright, when he had 
finished his invention, said the country 
need not care for the war which then 
raged, he would pay the expenses; and 
he had done so. It was the cotton trade, 
despised as it was, that had enabled the 
country to pay the enormous interest 
of the debt the war had heaped upon 
her. If they destroyed that trade, as 
they were trying to do, destruction would 
come sooner upon them than they were 
aware of. 

Mr. Muniz: I am as much opposed to 
the Income-tax as the hon. Member, or 
any man in England. But the right hon, 
Baronet dared not to have proposeda pro 
perty-tax without one upon income also, 
At the same time I am so anxious to 
see a tax upon property, that I would 
rather vote for a tax upon both than lose 
it. The hon. and Jearned Member for Bath 
says the House was about to come toa 
party vote. I will not give a party vote 
—I never will—I am going to vote with 
the right hon. Baronet, because I think 
it would be for the benefit of the people 
at large [cheers]—I say to the interests of 
the people at large—not to the interests 
of the elector—not to the interests of my 
supporters—that is no consideration to me 
[laughter and cheers]. If my vote does 
not please my constituents, they know 
what to do in the case. I wish them 
to do as they please; but I am sure I am 
voting for the interests of the great body 
of the people, when I place the burden of 
taxation upon those who are not only 
competent to bear it, but who are the 
framers, the regulators, and the directors 
of the law. Now, I object to the Income- 
tax. [Laughter.] I don’t quite understand 
that laugh. I said before, that I object to 
an Income-tax as much as any man ia 
England, and I was going to assign a rea 
son why I object to it. 1 object  # 
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because it is exceedingly inquisitorial, 
because it falls with exceeding weight 
upon those unfortunate tradesmen, who in 
times like these, dare not let their circum- 
stances be known to the public, and 
who for that reason are obliged to declare 
and pay upon an amount of profits which 
they do not realise. I mention this, to 
show that I am well aware of the working 
of an Income-tax. I remember the last 
Income-tax, 1 was then in business and 
felt the operation of it, but I do not consi- 
der that these privations imposed upon the 
tradesmen constitute a sufficient reason 
for my objecting to the property-tax, 
which now appears to me to be necessary. 
If I believed that the proposals of the for- 
mer Government, if carried into effect, 
would render unnecessary the imposition 
of an income or of a property-tax, I 
should feel bound to vote against the pre- 
sent proposition of the right hon. Baronet; 
but I do not believe that those proposals 
would have realised the views of those 
who introduced them. I am totally at 
variance with the Members of the late 
Government upon that point. I believe 
that their measures would have failed. In 
the present state of the country some re- 
medial measure is required; and I do not 
wish for longer delay. I go further than 
this, and say that I do not believe, that 
the measures proposed by the right hon. 
Baronet and his supporters will relieve the 
distress of the country, and therefore it is 
that I wish they may be laid on, because 
they will show the people that other mea- 
suresare necessary such measures as neither 
party in this House have yet proposed. 
The only object I had in rising was to say 
these few words to justify the vote I am 
about to give. [Laughter.] I have not the 
slightest objection to Gentlemen laughing. 
| feel that the reasons I have assigned are 
sufficient, I wish to lay the burden upon 
the Government and upon those who are 
able to bear it. I have no more to say 
upon the subject. 

Mr. Rundle rose amidst loud and general 
calls for a division. He merely wished to 
state that he purposed to vote against the 
Proposition of the right hon. Baronet, for 
the very reason assigned by the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, as inducing 
him to vote in favour of it; and that rea- 
son was, that he wished to see the burden 
of taxation laid upon the lawmakers, 
whom he conceived to be the landed pro- 
Prietors of the country. He thought that 
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a legacy duty ought to be imposed on the 
descent of real property. Until measures 


of that kind had been resorted to, he did 
not think they would be justified in im- 
posing an Income-tax upon the country. 
The House divided on the question, 
that the word ‘ now” stand part of the 
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Villiers, hon. C. 
Vivian, hon. Major 
Vivian, J. H. 
Vivian, hon. Capt. 
Vyvyian, Sir R. R. 
Wakley, T. 

Walker, R. 

Wall, C. B. 
Wallace, R. 

Wason, R. 

Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, B. 

Wood, C. 

Wood, G. W. 
Worsley, Lord 


TELLERS. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Tufnell, H. 


Bill read a first time; to be read a 


second time, 


Surriy.] House 
Supply. 

_ Sir George Clerk, in the absence of his 
tight hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved, that a sum not ex- 


ceeding 8,253,0001., 


in Committee of 


be granted to pro- 


vide for outstanding Exchequer-bills dur- 
ing the ensuing year.—Agreed to. 
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On the motion, that the sum of 60,0007, 
be granted to defray the charges of civil 
contingencies, for the year 1842, 

Mr. W. Williams begged to be informed 
what the question or business was, which 
was before the House. Something relat- 
ing to supplies had been brought forward, 
amidst the greatest noise and confusion, 
which prevented him from hearing a word 
of what was passing. This might bea 
very easy way to obtain votes of the pub- 
lic money, but it was not the proper 
method of proceeding. 

Sir George Clerk explained, that the 
present motion was, that the sum of 
60,0007. be granted towards defraying the 
charges of civil contingencies for the year. 
The vote was necessary forthe publicservice. 
The amount required would be 130,0001., 
though only 60,0007. were at present 
asked for. 

Mr. W. Williams having learned, that 
a sum of 8,000,000/. or more, had been 
voted away during the confusion, must 
say, that when such large votes were to 
be proposed, notice should be given of the 
intention to propose them. He should 
have had some remarks to make on the 
motion, but could not hear a single word 
that passed. If the hon. Gentleman 
meant to confine the present motion to a 
vote on account, he should not oppose it, 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Municipat Corporations.] On 
the Order of the Day, for going into 
Committee on this Bill, 

Mr. Leader objected to the measure. 
He should have opposed it at an earlier 
stage, but no discussion had taken place 
and he had not at first been aware of the 
extensive manner in which the bill would 
affect the rights of the new corporations. 
Unless the bill had been considerably 
altered, he should feel it his duty to 
Oppose it, as no good reason was assigned 
for some of the clauses. 

The Attorney General was surprised at 
the opposition of the hon. Gentleman, as 
he held certain clauses in his hand, the 
insertion of which, he had understood, 
would meet the objections of the hon. 
Gentleman. The bill was intended to 
protect from penalties those persons who, 
holding leases under corporations, had 
accepted the office of town councillor, on 
the understanding, that such leases did 
not come within the meaning of the law 
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which prohibited persons who held con- 
tracts from corporations, acting as mem- 
bers of such corporations. When the 
clause in question passed, it was the un- 
doubted opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown, and of legal men on both sides of 
the House, that the word contract did not 
include leases held from corporations. 
They had all agreed—and two of the gen- 
tlemen who concurred with the opinion 
now held seats on the Bench—that a 
person holding a lease did not come 
within the terms of the prohibitory lan- 
guage in the 28th section of the act. 
That reading of the law was acted on for 
four years, when somebody raised a specu- 
lative point of law. A quo warranto in- 
formation was moved for against a town- 
councillor of Bridgewater, for having acted 
in that capacity while holding a lease from 
the corporation. Pending the trial of that 
information, he (the Attorney-general) 
had drawn the attention of the then Go- 
vernment tothe circumstance. The opin- 
ion was unanimous, that the information 
could not be sustained. Scores of per- 
sons holding leases of the same kind had 
taken the office of town-councillor, and 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) an- 
swered, that he had information, that 
there was not the least chance of the de- 
cision going against the party complained 
of—that the point was quite clear. The 
result, however, was, that the information 
issued, and, to the surprise of every one, 
the Court gave judgment in favour of the 
information. He (the Attorney-general) 
did not mean to impugn the decision of 
the learned Judges. He bowed to that 
decision. But it was only an act of common 
justice to give to these persons who had 
taken office, under the opinion of the 
House, indemnity against any penal con- 
sequences which might ensue from that 
course. The object of the bill was to 
prevent the penal actions from going on, 
which, in consequence of the circumstances 
that had taken place, might be brought 
forwardin hundreds. Provision was made 
by the bill for paying the costs of any 
actions brought up to a certain time. 
Provisions were likewise introduced with 
regard to actions brought after that given 
time had expired, and for securing those 
persons who had been elected to offices. 
The bill was a short one. It provided, in 
the first place, that the word ‘ contract” 
should not be taken to extend to a lease, 
purchase of lands, or loan of money. It 
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was further provided, that persons who 
had already incurred penalties under the 
decision of the Judges, might apply for 
indemnity as to the penalties and the costs, 
He had had various communications from 
various quarters, and his invariable answer 
was, that the object of the bill was to do 
an act of justice, and, therefore, that he 
could not admit any other matter into it, 
But it being considered, that the bill was 
defective without some provision for the 
prevention of jobbing, he had admitted 
the clauses which had been drawn up by 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Worces- 
ter. He wondered, however, at the oppo. 
sition of the hon. Member for Westminster, 
as the hon. Member had given his con- 
currence to the clauses on the subject 
being mentioned to him. 

Mr. Leader explained. He had only 
mentioned to the hon. and learned Gen. 
tleman, that there would be less difficulty 
in carrying the bill, if such clauses were 
introduced ; but he had never seen them 
in a formal shape. He, therefore, sug- 
gested, that they should be printed, be- 
cause the bill as it stood, repealed the 
38th section of the Reform Act; and it 
was necessary for hon. Members to know 
the provisions which were to be intro- 
duced. 

Sir F. Pollock suggested, that the bill 
should be suffered to pass through the 
committee pro formd, and that the clauses 
might be printed, and added on bringing 
up the report. He declined, however, to 
make it a declaratory act, as had been 
suggested. 

Sir R. Fergusson wished to know if the 
provisions of the bill would be extended 
to Ireland ? 

Lord Elliot said, he was sure his hon. 
and learned Friend would have no objec. 
tion to do so with his bill, if it was deemed 
necessary. 

Sir F. Pollock thought it would be 
more regular to confine the operation 
of the measure to England, as it was 
in England alone the mischief had oc- 
curred. 

Mr. Bernal suggested a short bill to be 
applied to Ireland, 

Sir R. Peel: If the words of the Eng- 
lish and Irish Municipal Acts are the 
same, and the principles identical, surely, 
it would be much better to introduce the 
amendments as regards Ireland into the 
present bill, than to bring in a separate 
bill for the purpose. think the unneces 
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sary multiplication of acts of Parliament a 
very great evil. 

Sir F. Pollock would, as he had stated, 
go through the bill that night; and when 
it was reported, he should move its re- 
committal. The amendments ought to 
be printed between those periods, and, in 
the meanwhile, he should consider some 
clauses as regarded the extension of the 
measure to Ireland. 

Mr. Hodgson said, that having attended 
several nights to propose the amendment 
of which he had given notice, that the 
words, “‘ office, or place of profit,” in the 
bill, should not extend to the office of 
sheriff, he should certainly press its adop- 
tion upon the committee, unless some ob- 
jection were stated to it. 

The Attorney General said, that he must 
object to the clause, not as improper in 
itself, but as opening the door to the in- 
troduction of all sorts of amendments of 
the Municipal Corporations Act, into a 
bill which professed to have no such 
object. 

Bill went through committee pro forma, 
and was reported. 

House adjourned. 


een nces cee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 19, 1842. 


Minvrzs.] Britis, Public. —2* Mutiny; Marine Mu- 

tiny. 

3* “and passed :—Indemnity; Public Works. 

Private —2"- Sir J. Cass’s Charity (Shaw’s) Estate; Bir- 
mingham and Liverpool Junction Canal. 
Reported,—-Wakeyhill Inclosure ; Benecke’s Naturaliza- 
tion; Fierville’s Naturalization; Duke of Bedford’s Es- 
tate (H.C.); Stanhope and Tyne Railway; Severn Na- 
vigation; Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway. 

3* and passed :—Brandling Junction Railway; Cotten- 
ham Inelosure. 

Petirions PRESENTED. By the Earl of Radnor, Earl 
Fitewilliam, and Lord Kinnaird, from Stroud, Warmins- 
ter, Strafford, West Ham, Falkirk, Mansfield, Plaistow, 
Bromley, Marsden, Colne, Forfar, and a great many 
other places, for a Repeal of the Corn-Laws,—By Vis- 
connt Melbourne, from Harleston, for a Fixed Duty on 
Corn.—By the Marquess of Downshire, from Sligo, for 
& Revision of the Marriage Law.—By the Earl of Mount- 
cashel, from Millowners in Queen’s County, Moate, Kil- 
bride, and other places, against the Importation of 
Foreign Flour into Ireland; and from the Mill-owners of 
Sunderland, against the Importation of Foreign Flour 
into the United Kingdom.—From the Confectioners of 
Manchester, for Inquiry and Protection.—From Members 
of the Rutland Agricultural Society, from Lincoln, Ci- 
rencester, Warwick, Aberdeen, and other places, for Pro- 
tection to the Agricultural Interest.—From Knock, 
Breda, and Templemore, for the Encouragement of 
Schools in connexion with the Church Education Society 
(Ireland).—From Dissenting Congregations at Atrogill, 
and Cork, that Marriages solemnized by a Dissenting or 

Minister between Members of the Church 
of England and Dissenters and Presbyterians may be 
Valid.—From Alloa, against the Income-tax.—From 
Pembroke, Swansea, and Haverford West, against the 
Peopored Removal of the Irish Mail Packet Station. 
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Carte — Tue Tanirr.] A petition 
having been presented from the Rutland 
Agricultural Society, for protection to the 
agricultural interest, 

The Earl of Hardwicke said, he would 
take that opportunity of making a few ob- 
servations, and of referring to certain re- 
turns, for the purpose of showing, that the 
fears of the petitioners and others who 
concurred with them as to the danger of 
any extensive importation of live stock 
from the Continent were unfounded. He 
held in his hand a return which would 
show the great increase in the importa- 
tion of cattle, sheep, &c., from Ireland to 
England, by Liverpool, and coastwise, be- 
tween the years 1826 and 1839. In the 
former year the— 

57,395 
62,819 
° ° . 73,912 
Bacon and hams (cwts.) . 338,218 
Beef and pork (barrels) . + 143,725 


In the year 1839 the importations were— 


Black cattle . R . 169,892 
Calves : 1,566 
Sheep . 252,057 
Lambs 28,351 
Pigs . 390,561 
Horses . 5,674 
Mules . ° 434 


The total value of these amounted to 
3,330,857/. The number of oxen and sheep 
sold in Smithfield, from 1833 to 1839, both 
inclusive, were as follows :— 


Black cattle were . P . 
Sheep . : : . . 
Pigs 


Oxen. 
152,093 
162,485 
170,375 
164,351 
172,435 


Years. 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


Sheep. 
1,167,820 
1,237,360 
1,381,540 
1,219,510 
1,329,010 
1838 ‘ 183,362 1,403,400 
1839 . 180,780 1,360,250 


This showed an average increase of 3 
per cent. on oxen, and of 2} on sheep. 
He would now beg to cail the attention 
of their Lordships to the imports and ex- 
ports of live cattle in some of the conti- 
nental states for given periods. From this 
it would appear that— 


In 1837, France had of live cattle :—Im- 
ports, 587,554; exports, 422,136. In 1836 
Denmark exported 28,323 oxen, 5,009 cows, 
6,903 calves, and 13,028 pigs. 


From the years 1832 to 1836, both in- 
cluded, the imports and exports of the 
“ Prussian Commercial Union” of sheep, 
pigs, calves, cows, oxen, and bulls, were as 
follows :== 
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Years. 
1832 
1833 . e 
1834 " . 
1835 § . 279,200 135,678 
1836 336,700 129,746 


In Prussia generally the imports and 
exports of oxen, cows, and calves were as 
follows :— 


Imports. 

182,878 
207,528 
287,345 


Exports. 
72,204 
79,208 

180,423 


Imports. 
19,752 
20,342 
1830 i ; 17,901 9,012 
1831 . . 13,556 8,062 
Of sheep and swine in the same years 
there were— 
Years. 
1828 


1829 
1830 


Exports. 
8,197 
7,971 


Years. 
1828 
1829 


Exports. 
118,426 
107,712 


Imports. 
371,730 
324,116 
361,422 140,549 
1831 . . 197,625 93,598 
In the years 1832 to 1836, both inclu- 
sive, the imports and exports were— 
IMPORTS, 
1852, 
17,606 
6,437 
3,067 
15,698 
102,278 
37,792 


1833. 
18,387 
7,179 
3,240 
14,826 
117,516 
46,380 


Oxen 

Cows ; 
Young cattle 
Pigs (fat) 

Pigs (lean) . ° 
Sheep 





Total. . 182,878 207,528 


In 1834 the total imports of all the 
above oxen, cows, &c., were 287,345. In 
1835 the total imports were 279,200. In 
1836 they were 336,700. The exports 
were in the same year as follows :— 

EXPORTS. 
Oxen, Cows, 
Young Cattle, &e. 
72,204 
79,218 
180,423 

1835. 135,678 

1836 . 129,746 

In the year 1837 Sweden imported 1,139 
horned cattle from Finland, and 800 other, 
but she exported none in that year. 


1832 . ‘ 
1833. ° . 
1834 ° 


It would be seen from those returns, 
that the imports of all the countries he had 
named were much greater than the ex- 
ports, and that from that circumstance, 
and the continued increasing consumption 
of the countries themselves, there was no 
ground for apprehending any influx of 
foreign cattle into England. Let it be re- 
membered, that of all the exports of cattle 
from foreign countries none as yet could 
come to England, and that the exports 
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which he had read were to supply other 
markets, in which the demand, there wag 
no reason for believing, would be less 
henceforward than it had been hereto. 
fore. Under these circumstances he could 
by no means concur with those who ap- 
prehended any injury to the agricultural 
interests from an importation of foreign 
cattle. 

The Earl of Yarborough did not take 
the same view of the case as the noble 
Earl. He thought the tariff would be 
made use of for an extensive importation of 
foreign cattle and provisions. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Fruir—Tue Tarirr.] The Earl of 
Radnor, begged to call their Lordships’ 
attention to the new duty on the importa- 
tion of foreign apples, pears, &c., and said, 
that the change of duty from 5 to 15 per 
cent. ad valorem was injudicious and unjust 
to the consumer in this country. Not- 
withstanding the low duty, the price of 
apples had risen in the last two years. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, that this 
had arisen from two successive deficient 
crops in the last two years. He thought 
that the protection given to the home 
growers of apples by the tariff was only 
what they had a fair claim to. 

The Earl of Radnor moved for some 
returns showing the amount of foreign 
fruit imported since 1833, and the duty 
paid.—Ordered. 


Lord 


Corn-taw — Fixep Doty.] 
Brougham wished to give notice of the 
course he intended to take with respect to 
the bill on which they would soon be called 


upon to go into committee. After the 
debate of last night, which went on the 
question of restriction or no restriction, 
and after that which his noble Friend 
(Lord Melbourne) was about to raise on 
the question as to the manner in which a 
certain restriction was to be carried into 
effect, he did not think, that he should 
discharge his duty if he did not give their 
Lordships an opportunity of recording their 
opinions as to the great and important 
question of any duty on the importation of 
human food. It was perfectly clear that 
neither on the debate of last night, nor on 
that which was now about to come on, 
could their Lordships come to a satisfactory 
decision so as to affect what he considered 
the great question. It was his intention 
to give their Lordships that opportunity, 





and would therefore, as soon as the motion 
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of his noble Friend should be disposed of, 
take the sense of their Lordships on each 
of the three resolutions which he would 
read. The question which they would 
decide this evening would be as to the 
preference to be given to a fixed duty or a 
sliding-scale ; but the question which his 
resolutions would raise would be as to the 
principle of any duty in any way on the 
introduction of foreign corn. His resolu- 
tions would be— 


“41, That no duty ought to be imposed 
upon the importation of foreign corn for the 
purpose of protecting the agriculturist by 
taxing the introduction of food. 

“2, That no duty ought to be imposed 
upon the importation of foreign corn for the 
purpose of regulating trade by taxing the 
introduction of food. 

“3, That no duty ought to be imposed 
upon the importation of foreign corn for the 
purpose of raising the revenue by taxing the 
introduction of food.” 


Corn Importation Biitu.] The Earl 
of Ripon moved the Order of the day for 
going into committee on the Corn Import- 
ation bill. 

Viscount Melbourne said, he wished to 
bring on the motion, of which he had 
given notice, before the Order of the day 
should be read. 

The Earl of Ripon had understood that 
the motion was to be made as an amend- 
ment to the Order of the day, but if the 
noble Viscount wished to bring it forward 
before the Order of the day was read, he 
had not the slightest objection to offer to 
the arrangement. 

Viscount Melbourne: I think the course 
I propose will be more convenient, and 
therefore, with the permission of the 
House, I will proceed, If the resolution 
which I am about to submit to the House 
be carried as a substantive motion, it will, 
of course, have the same effect as if carried 
as an amendment; but in again bringing 
under the attention of your Lordships a 
subject which has been so repeatedly dis- 
cussed, and so recently debated, it would 
be unpardonable in me if I were to urge 
any topic upon your Lordships which I do 
not think necessary to explain my own 
conduct, or to have an effect upon the 
decision of your Lordships. It is hardly 
necessary for me to declare that I mean to 
bring forward this resolution as calmly and 
impartially as I can, without any party 
allusions, or any party object whatever, 
and without indulging in any observations 
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of acriminatory or recriminatory character. 
My noble Friend opposite, who opened the 
debate last night (the Earl of Ripon), in 
the course of his speech, divided the subject 
into two parts: first, the question whether 
there ought to be any duty whatever on 
the importation of food; and secondly, if 
that question should be decided in the 
affirmative, under what regulations a duty 
ought to be imposed. Strictly speaking, 
it is only with the second branch of the 
question 1 have to deal. At the same 
time it is, doubtless, necessary for me to 
make a few observations upon the general 
question in vindication and explanation of 
my own opinions. The question to which 
I now refer, is one which has been much 
discussed throughout the country, and has 
deeply interested the feelings of the people, 
namely, the question as to whether there 
should be any duty at all upon the im- 
portation of corn, or whether it ought not 
to be allowed to be imported free from all 
parts of the world. I am a warm friend 
to the principles of free-trade, but I am 
not so friendly as others are to the imme- 
diate and decided recognition of those 
principles in the present circumstances of 
the worid. I certainly think that, from 
the beginning, it would have been a far 
better arrangement for the human race if 
every nation had cultivated only the pro- 
ductions for which its own climate was 
fitted, and only such manufactures as the 
industry and skill of its inhabitants are 
calculated to produce with advantage, and 
had bartered those productions for others 
which other nations could produce more 
advantageously. That is a view of the 
question which is supported by all reason, 
all argument, and all regard for the general 
interests of the communities of the world ; 
but I cannot conceal from myself, that all 
custom, all usage, all practice, all law, 
all national institutions, and consequently 
almost all feeling, have been on the other 
side; and the consequence is, that whilst 
the principle of free-trade is generally ad- 
mitted to be correct, yet the feelings to 
which I have adverted have got such strong 
hold of the public mind that, though there 
are to be found persons ready enough at 
public meetings to profess their admiration 
of free-trade, and to sign petitions in its 
favour, nevertheless these same persons, in 
conversing about the taking off of any par- 
ticular duty, invariably consider the ques- 
tion solely with reference to the interests 
of the home producer of the article to which 
the duty applies, and without any regard 
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to the interests of the consumer. There is 
a strong public feeling upon the subject, 
and that is the difficulty with which we 
have to deal in introducing and carrying 
into practice the principle of free-trade. 
With respect to free-trade in corn, I wish 
to say that I certainly am not prepared to 
adopt the resolutions about to be proposed 
by my noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Brougham), and for that I will presently 
give my reasons, I will now, however, 
advert to some arguments which are ad- 
vanced in justification of protecting the 
agricultural interest, and particularly to one 
which has a great effect upon the minds of 
many persons, as, I confess, it once had upon 
mine—I mean the argument founded upon 
the exclusive burdens said to be borne by 
agriculture. Upon full consideration, I 
think that is no reason for maintaining the 
present system. I will not now stop to in- 
quire whether the alleged exclusive burdens 
really exist ; but I say, that if they do exist, 
we ought to compensate the landed interest 
in some other mode, and that they form no 
sufficient reason for inflicting upon the com- 
munity generally the evils attributed to the 
Corn-laws. Nor do I think there is much 
weight in the argument that we should be 
independent of foreign supply. We find, 
if we go back to ancient history, that it was 
not acted on in former times. The great 
and powerful states of Athens and Rome 
were both of them, and Athens more par- 
ticularly, dependent on other countries for 
a supply of corn, and the great orator, of 
the former, in that oration of which my 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Brougham) 
has lately given a translation to the public, 
lays down the principle, that to all mankind 
his countrymen must look for a supply of 
corn, And if you say, that the splendour 
of Athens was of a transitory description— 
and that her great power quickly passed 
away—-what can you answer in the case of 
Rome, the most strongly established em- 
pire, and the greatest monument of human 
strength, wisdom, and power, that ever ex- 
isted on the face of the earth? I dismiss 
those examples, with the remark that the 
decadence of those states can in no respect 
be ascribed to their dependence on foreign 
countries for a supply of food. My noble 
Friend (Earl Ripon) argued last night that, 
supposing the increase of the population to 
go on as it proceeded, we could never rely 
on foreign countries for giving us a supply 
of food adequate to the wants of the popu- 
lation. I should say the situation of foreign 
countries is far more a subject for complaint, 
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as they are rendered dependent upon us, | 
take it the tradesman is a good deal more 
dependent on the customer, than the eus. 
tomer can possibly be on the tradesman, 
And in the same way, those who sell are 
much more dependent on those who pur- 
chase than the purchaser is on them. As 
I fear that no regulations between man. 
kind can prevent those differences and feel. 
ings between nations which unfortunately 
cause quarrels, and ultimately lead to war, 
I should say that nothing is better calculated 
than commercial relations and mutual de- 
pendence for the produce of each to prevent 
war in the first instance, to mitigate its 
evils when it does occur, and to bring it to 
a speedy conclusion, Well, then, my Lords, 
it may be said, “ With all these arguments 
in favour of free-trade, why are you not 
for it?” I shall state very shortly the 
reasons. I should be for it, if I could place 
any confidence in the arguments of my 
noble Friend (Earl Ripon) last night, that 
the supply from foreign nations must be 
very small and inconsiderable. I own it is 
not that I fear that we shall get too little. 
My noble Friend maintained that we should 
get but a small supply, but still a supply 
sufficient to depress agriculture, and to 
throw land out of cultivation, without re- 
lieving the wants of the community. I 
think that the demand and supply would 
soon adjust itself in a satisfactory manner. 
But, I admit, my fear is, that foreign coun- 
tries would not send too little, but that they 
would send a great deal too much. I have 
read something on this subject. I have 
listened to the arguments which have been 
urged respecting it. I have looked into 
many pamphlets and documents which 
treated of it; but, 1 own, I cannot finda 
resting-place for the sole of the foot—I 
cannot find any sufficient foundation for the 
assumption, that we could not hope for any 
considerable supply from other countries. 
A noble Lord delivered last night a very 
able argument on this subject, in which he 
stated, that if he could believe that foreign 
nations could send as much corn, and at 
such a price, as to displace the whole of 
the corn grown on our poor lands, or 4 
great part of it, he should be in favour 
of such a change. That is the real ques 
tion—how much corn can you get from 
abroad, and at what price? I do not be 
lieve that question can be answered be 
forehand. It can only be ascertained (and 
Iam not in favour of trying it now) by 
making the experiment, ‘The noble Lords 
opposite will, 1 am sure, agree in the prile 
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ciple that this is not the time to shock 
public opinion and feeling on this ques- 
tion, and which I certainly take to be this, 
that it is not safe at once to do away 
with all protection. This is the proposi- 
tion which has been relied on throughout 
this discussion. Well, then, the question 
remains, how we may best regulate that 
protection. I have no question what- 
ever in my own mind that the best 
course on this subject is the imposition 
of a fixed duty; for the sake of the 
certainty it will give to trade, and the 
removal of all the restrictions which 
at present impede it. It will give an 
equal amount of protection to agriculture, 
it will be more productive in point of re- 
venue, and it will avoid all the frauds 
which it is alleged have taken place with 
respect to the averages. I know it has 
been said, that those who have examined 
this subject are convinced that frauds have 
not taken place to the extent alleged. 
However, it is certain, that a very strong 
opinion prevails on the subject, and that 
very great discontent was the consequence. 
If fraud has existed, it will put an end to 
it, and if it does not prevail, it would put 
an end to what is very nearly as injurious 
as fraud itself—namely, the suspicion of its 
existence under a system to which no cer- 
tainty can belong. But, throughout the 
whole of these discussions I think it has 
been admitted, that a fixed duty would be 
more favourable to trade. But, then, says 
the noble Lord who spoke with so much 
ability last night, ‘‘ After all, the principal 
objection to a fixed duty is, that it cannot 
be maintained when corn rises to a high 
price.” Now, the answer to that is, that 
it never would rise to so high a price as was 
supposed. No man certainly can answer 
what the price may be, but at the same 
time it must be admitted, that under the 
system | propose, you would be more likely 
to have a certain and steady price of corn 
than under the present. Why cannot you 
make the attempt to solve this difficulty by 
maintaining such a system? You have 
maintained a system infinitely more objec- 
tionable. Why not change it for one 
founded on the grounds of sense and rea- 
son—much more prudent and rational, and 
free from the objections which can be urged 
against the present scale. {The people of this 
country have great power and influence. 
They have made no rash use of the wea- 
pons in their hands. Their efforts with re- 
gard to this law have been hitherto marked 
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pains were taken to excite them on the 
subject. All these appeals have failed, and 
Ido not believe that if there was a bad 
harvest immediately after such a change as 
I propose, and that there was temporarily 
a high and distressing price of food, that 
you would have any more difficulty in 
maintaining the fixed duty than you have 
in preserving your present scale. I know 
very well that great attempts might be 
used to inflame the public mind ; but I do 
believe the people would be found fair and 
reasonable, and that you might adhere to 
the new system. I have not stated the 
amount of the duty I propose. I merely 
call on you to affirm a resolution, that the 
change I submit would be more advan- 
tageous to trade and the general welfare of 
the community. I have not inserted the 
amount of duty, because, in the first place, 
it is contrary to the usage of Parliament 
to do so in this House ; but my opinion is 
in favour of the amount of duty proposed 
by the late Government, and which, if it 
had been cntertained by the representatives 
of the landed interest in a friendly spirit, 
would have given a far greater hope of all 
differences being compromised, and a final 
settlement arrived at, than the proposal 
which is now submitted. I much fear that 
the opportunity for conciliation is passed. 
The grounds on which I recommend this 
bill appear to me clear and intelligible. I 
recommend it, as it will have the effect of 
preventing fraud, and the suspicion of 
fraud ; and I recommend it generally as a 
great improvement on the present system. 
I make this motion, and I move this reso- 
lution, with reference to the past, with 
application to the present time, and with 
the prospect of the future. With reference 
to the past, in justification of the Govern. 
ment which brought it forward: with re- 
spect to the present, because I think it the 
best course that can be adopted; and—~ 
though I have little hope of being able to 
induce your Lordships to accede to it— 
with respect to the future, 1 have a per- 
fect confidence that you will one day sanc- 
tion it, and that it will become the law of 
this country. The noble Viscount cone 
cluded by moving the following resolu- 
tion :— 

“That it is the opinion of this House that a 
fixed duty upon the importation of foreign corn 
and flour would be more advantageous to 
trade, and more conducive to the general wel- 
fare of all classes of the people, than a gradu- 
ated duty varying with the average of prices 
in the markets of this country.” 
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The Earl of Ripon said, that the man- 
ner in which his noble Friend had intro- 
duced his resolution to the House ren- 
dered it unnecessary for him to trouble 
their Lordships at any length on the pro- 
position which his noble Friend had sub- 
mitted for their Lordships’ consideration. 
Nothing could be more fair, nothing 
could be more candid, or more reasonable, 
than the mode in which his noble Friend 
had brought his resolution forward; but, 
at the same time, he could not forbear 
from impressing on their Lordships how 
exceedingly unwise and imprudent it 
would be in their Lordships to accede to 
that proposition. In the course of last 
night their Lordships had rejected propo- 
sitions, the object of which was to stop 
the progress of the present bill. They 
had not only done that, but they had by a 
specific vote in favour of the second read- 
ing so far confirmed the principle on which 
the bill was founded. The present pro- 
position of his noble Friend went the 
length of calling on their Lordships to 
rescind the vote they had already come 
to, for the purpose of adopting an entirely 
new principle for the purpose of regulating 
the trade in corn, though his noble Friend 
had, at the same time, abstained from 
giving their Lordships any glimmering of 
the mode in which he proposed to carry 
his resolution into effect. He did not 
think that their Lordships could be pre- 
pared, in reasonable consistency, to agree 
to that resolution. What would be the 
first effect of the carrying of that resolu- 
tion? If his noble Friend succeeded in 
passing his resolution, then there was an 
end of the bill before the House; and 
their Lordships would be giving a triumph 
to the noble Earl (Earl Stanhope), who 
last night in vain tried to extinguish the 
bill. And when the present bill was thus 
got rid of, their Lordships would be no 
further advanced on the subject. Every 
body admitted that some measure with re- 
gard to corn was necessary. All, but a 
very few, whose number last night did not 
exceed seventeen, conceived it to be ne- 
cessary to come to some settlement of this 
question. But suppose their Lordships 
were to determine that his noble Friend’s 
proposition was a wise one, and that the 
present bill ought to be extinguished, they 
would still leave the existing law, with all 
its deformities, whatever they might be, in 
full force, and what ground would their 
Lordships have to anticipate that they 
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would be, in the course of the present Seg. 
sion, or at any period that could be named, 
in a condition to alter the law, even ac. 
cording to the views of his noble Friend? 
He was, therefore, of opinion, that no pos- 
sible practical result of any beneficial kind 
could follow from the adoption of his 
noble Friend’s resolution. At the same 
time he should not wish to put his objec- 
tion to the resolution on the mere ground 
of technical inconvenience in reference to 
the actual state of the question. He con- 
fessed he did object to his noble Friend’s 
proposition on principle. He believed 
that it would not be found to effect its 
object; that it was liable to great prac. 
tical difficulty and evil in its execution, 
He thought it would not relieve the coun- 
try from any inconveniences which might 
be alleged to belong to the present system, 
On the contrary, he believed that it would 
be found, in some respects, to aggravate 
those evils, and its disadvantages would 
more than counterbalance its advantages, 
His noble Friend said he declined enter- 
ing into any details, or stating any specific 
plan, but that he remained attached to 
the scheme proposed by his own Govern- 
ment last year, which went to the imposi- 
tion ofa protective duty of 8s. His noble 
Friend, in the course of his speech, had 
stated many good reasons, though he had 
at the same time thrown overboard some 
equally sound arguments, for objecting to 
what was called a free-trade in cor. 
Therefore, he said, that his fixed duty was 
to be established on the principle of pro- 
tection; but he had never told the House 
on what ground it was, that he conceived 
that a permanent duty of 8s. would or 
could give the necessary protection. To 
propose a duty which would not give the 
protection which the noble Lord admitted 
to be indispensably necessary was worse 
than useless. It would mislead those for 
whose benefit it was intended. In his 
opinion a permanent fixed duty of 8s. ap- 
peared in the present state of things no 
protection at all. If they adopted the 
principle of protection, they must assume 
this—that up to a certain point protection 
was really prohibition. On what ground, 
then, was the amount of protection to be 
calculated? The basis of the calculation 
must, he conceived, be a combination of 
the price at which the article might be im 
troduced from foreign countries, and the 
price at which it could be produced, in an 
adequate amount, in this country. If the 
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rice at which foreign corn could be im- 

rted into this country upon an average 
of years should be 40s., and if the re- 
munerating price here (whatever diffi- 
culties might exist in precisely ascer- 
taining the particular amount) should lie 
between 56s. and 60s., it was manifest that 
a duty of 8s. was no protection at all; and 
it would therefore be a delusion to offer 
to the growers of corn a protection which, 
in reference to the remunerating price 
here, would end in being no protection at 
all, There was another objection to this 
plan of a fixed duty which in his mind ap- 
peared insuperable. He did not deny 
that there was a simplicity and uniformity 
of operation in fixed duty which recom- 
mended it as a general principle in any 
other matter except one of such vital con- 
sequence as the food of the people. This, 
he repeated, was a subject of such vital 
consequence that it seemed to be ex- 
empted from the ordinary principles which 
governed commercial matters. He be- 
lieved, indeed, that this fixed duty would 
be no protection at all at the time 
when protection was essentially necessary, 
namely, when prices here were very low. 
No one, of course, presumed to complain, 
or to insinuate the most remote shadow of 
complaint, against a low price of corn, if 
it arose from the bounty of Providence 
and the abundance of our own production. 
But if it were not so produced, but occa- 
sioned by an abundant supply, which 
might not be wanted, poured in from 
other countries, then it would create that 
discouragement which the noble Lord was 
anxious should not be given to the agri- 
culturists of this country. The noble 
Lord said there was something advan- 
tageous to the operations of commerce in 
a fixed duty, which did not belong to the 
graduated scale of the present law. But 
their Lordships must argue this question 
on principle, and not on the mode in 
which his noble Friend wished to apply it. 
They must argue it on the principle that 
the protection to be given must be suffi- 
cient. If, then, the protection was to be 
sufficient, it must be of such an amount 
as would insure to the growers of corn a 
reasonable prospect of being able to ob- 
tain that which was held to be a remu- 
nerating price. His noble Friend could 
hot escape from this question of a remu- 
nerating price, and it must be one of the 
elements of his plan. If the protection 
offered was sufficient to insure, as far as 
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any law could, a remunerating price 
(though, in his opinion, no law could in- 
sure it, and he never proposed any Corn- 
law for such a purpose, but with the view 
of not admitting foreign corn when prices 
were low in this country), still prices might 
rise so high as to make the protective duty 
of 8s. a grievance. His noble Friend 
said, that there could be no difficulty in 
maintaining the duty; and that he was 
confident that the good sense of the 
people would not object to the fixed duty 
when prices were high, in consideration of 
the advantages which he presumed they 
would get from it when prices were low. 
But would it not be most imprudent to 
act on such a reliance? His noble Friend 
had not shadowed forth even the most 
misty view of the mode in which he was 
prepared to meet the case of prices rising 
very high, but he seemed to anticipate 
that it would then be necessary to take 
some measure to put an end to the duty. 
If this were so, the duty was not a fixed 
one; but something which vanished— 
something which was extinguished by a 
necessity, and it wanted the essential 
quality of a fixed duty—that of being un- 
changeable. By the way, his noble Friend 
had let out that he might have been dis- 
posed, if circumstances had been favour- 
able, and if the agricultural interest had 
been a little more squeezable, to have 
offered them a greater protection, say 12s. 
or 14s. [Viscount Melbourne: I named 
no sum.] No, the noble Lord named no 
sum, and there was the ingenuity of his 
proceeding ; but that constituted a reason 
why their Lordships ought not to agree to 
a proposition about which they knew 
nothing. What did the noble Lord pro- 
pose to do when corn rose so high that it 
would be impossible to maintain the fixed 
duty ? He had not told the House that the 
law which he proposed should enact his 
principle would contain in itself any pro- 
visions which would meet this case. Was 
the remission of the duty to be dependent 
on the will of the Government ? Was it to 
be an act of authority on the part of the 
State? Ifso, where was the certainty on 
which the framer of the resolution had so 
much relief? At one time an Administra_ 
tion might think a certain price exorbi- 
tantly high, which at another time another 
Administration might deem a moderate 
price. Thus, instead of having a law 
which everybody might watch, and the 
operation of which might be foreseen by 
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every one, the people would have to cal- 
culate on that which they could not fore- 
see—namely, the disposition of the Go- 
vernment for the time being to deal with 
the question according to their own opin- 
ions, or according to that pressure from 
without which might force them against 
their better judgment to withdraw the 
duty. What was the objection to the 
graduated scale? The great rapidity in its 
changes, and the inducement thereby held 
out for parties to speculate, and unduly 
influence the averages. But the noble 
Lord’s plan would produce a much greater 
rapidity of change. There would be a 
change from 8s. to nothing, and back 
again from nothing to 8s. The whole 
plan would be from the beginning to the 
end a matter of uncertainty ; consequently 
this principle of a fixed duty could not be 
made to work satisfactorily; and it did 
not appear that the graduated scale, the 
intrinsic abstract justice of which the 
noble Lord had not denied, could be less 
satisfactory to the producer, and less 
calculated to give relief, as regarded time, 
to the consumer, than the other plan of a 
fixed duty, if established on the principle 
of protection. If the noble Lord were to 
say that, instead of giving a duty for pro- 
tection, he would impose a moderate duty 
for the purpose of revenue, which would 
have little or no effect on the price of the 
article, he could understand, though he 
should object to the principle, that it 
would not be liable to the particular ob- 
jections urged against a fixed duty given 
for protection. It did appear to him that 
the plan of the fixed duty had none of the 
advantages which the noble Lord ascribed 
to it; for it would leave every thing in a 
state of uncertainty. Nobody would know 
the amount of protection under a fixed 
duty, and they would have at an early 
period to do again that which some noble 
Lord said they must do again if the bill 
now on the Table passed,—namely legis- 
late anew on the subject. It was possible 
they might have to legislate again. No 
persons supposed that any law would last 
for eternity, except those foolish people 
the Medes and the Persians ; and some- 
thing had fallen from the noble Lord op- 
posite, from which it appeared that he did 
not look upon his proposition as one that 
he could permanently maintain ; because 
he said, that in regarding the various con- 
siderations which led him to object to the 
motion of a noble and learned Lord, he 
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did not think that the state of things now 
would warrant the absence of all protec. 
tion. The use of the word “ now” jn 
connexion with the plan which the noble 
Lord proposed was an argument of its in. 
stability, and brought him to the conclu. 
sion that those who thought that protec. 
tion must be given to agriculture would, 
of necessity, vote against his resolution, 
The Earl of Clarendon said, as he had 
long been convinced of the great and in. 
creasing evils of the Corn-laws, he was 
desirous, not only of stating the grounds 
of that opinion, and the reason why he 
supported the resolution of his noble 
Friend; but also of congratulating the 
House and the country upon the time 
having at length arrived, when by the 
common agreement of all parties, with the 
exception of seventeen noble Lords who 
voted last night with the noble Earl, some 
change had become indispensable, and an 
adherence to our present system into all 
its train of attendant misfortunes, was no 
longer looked upon as possible. He only 
wished he could also congratulate the 
House upon the bill which his noble 
Friend had last night introduced, being 
calculated to satisfy public expectation, 
or alleviate the unparalleled distress under 
which so large a portion of their fellow. 
countrymen were labouring; but it ap. 
peared to him, that it no more required 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Bucking. 
ham), to make the sacrifice, (and a pain- 
ful one it was, no doubt, to him), of 
abandoning his colleagues on the eve of 
the meeting of Parliament, than it justi- 
fied the visions of ruin and revolution 
which the noble Earl Stanhope conjured 
up, and compared to which he insisted 
that the horrors of the French Revolution 
were but “milk and water.” His noble 
Friend, (the Earl of Hardewicke) had 
proved last night in the clearest manner 
that this measure would not deprive the 
agricultural interest of an atom of the real 
protection which they now enjoyed, and 
would not abate a single one of the evils 
with which the present Corn-laws are 
chargeable. He rejoiced, however, at 
the introduction of this measure, which 
he looked upon as a great and important 
event, because it was an abandonment 
of all those positions hitherto held by the 
party now in power, but which they had 
deserted in order to seek others from 
which they would be still more easily 
driven. The positions vpon which they 
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last year, in opposition, took their stand 
were, that the Corn-laws worked for the 

of the community—that they gave 
no more than the just protection to the 
farmer—that they secured to the country 
a sufficient supply of corn, and that they 
prevented fluctuation in price, and de- 
pendence upon foreigners. All these had 
now been abandoned, and the real benefit 
to be expected from the measure was to be 
looked for in the debates which had taken 
place upon it; they were altogether com. 
posed of concessions on the part of those 
who introduced and supported the bill in 
the other House—it was now discovered, 
that the protection was excessive and un- 
necessary—that the fluctuation in price 
was great, and ought to be diminished— 
that the supply of food was regulated by 
gambling, and that between two and three 
millions of persons, more than one-tenth 
of the population of England and Scot- 
land were absolutely dependent upon 
foreign countries for the bread they eat. 
Now, no argument had been more used 
in that House, than that we should be 
independent of foreign nations for our 
supply of corn, in total disregard of the 
fact that of all countries, this was the 
one most dependent on other nations, 
and that this very dependence was one of 
the chief sources of our greatness and 
power. Were we not dependent upon 
foreigners for the 50,000,000 worth of 
British manufactures and produce that 
we export annually, at least half of which 
is paid in the wages of labour. With- 
out the manufactures that we export, how 
could we import the raw materials neces- 
sary for them—the cotton, the silk, the 
hemp, the timber, the wine and oil, and 
tea, the very necessaries, as well as luxu- 
ties of life? Could we maintain our 
three millions of tons of shipping, if 
we were independent of foreign nations ? 
Did not the existence of the navy it- 
self depend upon foreign nations? And 
yet, whenever the question was raised of 
how we could best import a certain quan- 
tity of foreign corn that we must have, 
and which is over and above what we can 
produce, we are then always told that we 
ought to be independent of foreign nations. 
As a noble Earl (Earl Winchilsea) had 
said, we ought not to be dependent upon 
acountry which, at any time, owing either 
to political circumstances, or to domestic, 
or fiscal regulations, might interfere and 
deprive us of what we wanted when at the 
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time of our utmost need. But the true 
way to be independent of foreign nations, 
was to have commercial relations with 
them all; far better was it to be con- 
stantly dependent on all than to be oc- 
casionally dependent upon any. Then 
we could reckon on a regular supply 
for our wants; then we might reckon 
on a regular demand for our manufac. 
tures; then we might guard against that 
drain of gold and derangement of the 
monetary system, which, only three years 
ago, brought the Bank of England to the 
very verge of insolvency, and that national 
calamity would beyond all question have 
occurred but for the assistance afforded 
by the Bank of France—an instance, by 
the way, of the use of being dependent on 
foreign nations. But above all it was in 
that mutual dependence among nations 
which the provisions of nature point out as 
clearly as we are permitted to comprehend 
anything of the intentions of the Almighty 
that we shall find the surest guarantee for 
that greatest of blessings, the maintenance 
of peace, which to us is a mark of first 
necessity, and which would be cheaply 
purchased by any sacrifice short of na- 
tional honour; and in illustration of what 
his noble Friend (Lord Melbourne) had 
said upon that point, he might cite the 
events which had occurred in Canada 
four years ago. Their Lordships would 
recollect, what was the state of matters 
then upon the Canadian frontier. They 
would remember the crowds of “sym 
pathizers” which swarmed upon the Ame. 
rican side; they would recollect the 
impotence of the American government to 
maintain order or to enforce the law; 
they would remember the case of Mr. 
M‘Leod, and the manner in which he, a 
British subject, had been thrust back by 
a furious rabble into the prison from 
which by the law of the United States he 
had first been liberated; they would re- 
member the language held by the press— 
the language uttered in Congress—the ex- 
citement which prevailed throughout the 
states, and the eagerness apparently un- 
controllable for the blood of that unfortu- 
nate man; and he would ask them, remem- 
bering all these occurrences, whether there 
did not appear every chance of a war be- 
tween the two countries breaking out ? He 
would ask also why it did not take place, 
why it was never seriously apprehended, 
why no preparations even were on either 
side made for the oncoming catastrophe ? 
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The answer was to be found in the word 
**commerce.” It was to the fourteen mil- 
lions worth of raw materials’ which we 
imported from America, and the still greater 
amount of manufactures which we export- 
ed to it that we were indebted for the pre- 
servation of peace. It was owing to the 
mutual dependence of England and Ame- 
rica (and long might that dependence con- 
tinue !)—and the impossibility in which 
each country knew itself to be of doing 
without the other that both, without the 
slightest degradation, without the shadow 
of a stain upon their national honour, ta- 
citly, he might almost say instintively 
agreed to compound their differences, and 
refrained from inflicting upon themselves 
the ruin and calamities of war. He had 
alluded to these facts as illustrating the 
observations of his noble Friend, as he 
was certain there could be no instance 
more striking of the benefits of mutual 
dependence; but he maintained, that this 
country could not reap all the benefits 
which would accrue from such a system 
as long as a graduated scale of duties 
should be maintained on the introduction 
of that first great necessary of life, the 
food of the people — which his noble 
Friend (Lord Ripon) had justly charac- 
terised as the most important subject that 
could command the attention of the legis- 
lature. There was no country with which 
Great Britain carried on a more exten- 
sive trade than with America; there was 
no country, the continuance and in- 
crease of the trade with which, was more 
easy of attainment than with America, if 
we took but the proper means for it while 
they were yet in our power—while Ameri- 
cans were yet the producers of raw mate- 
rials, and we of manufactured commodi- 
ties—while in short we were mutually ne- 
cessary to each other, and before we com- 
pelled them as we did the Germans twenty 
years ago to become manufacturers by 
our obstinate refusal to take for our pro- 
ductions the only commodities they had to 
give in exchange. But we excluded our- 
selves from commerce with the corn pro- 
ducing states of America by means of the 
graduated scale of duties exactly as we 
should with the Southern States if we ap- 
plied a sliding-scale to the importation of 
cotton. His noble Friend had stated last 
night, that we could not reckon on any 
supply from these states? And why? 
Because our markets were entirely closed 
against them. If we admitted their corn, 
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there was evidence to show, that we might 
expect large supplies from those countries, 
It was of these prohibitory laws that 
America complained. They complained of 
these enactments, and justly said, that the 
treaties by which we were bound to 
place them on the same footing with 
more favoured nations, were evaded; 
yes, and they would continue to be 
evaded, until the three months which 
it took to bring cargoes from America 
should be made equal to the three weeks’ 
passage from other countries, as far as 
regarded the chance of finding the duties 
the same after the expiration of the longer 
period, which other parties had of finding 
them similar at the end of the shorter 
time. In August last, the duty on wheat 
was 22s. 8d.; in September, it fell to Is., 
and in five weeks was again up at 22s. 8d.; 
and the few shipments made in New York 
arrived in this country after the duty had 
regained its prohibitory point, in conse- 
quence of the quantity of corn poured in 
from the countries of Europe, and which 
derived an advantage from which America 
was excluded. This was an instance of 
the injurious effects of the sliding-scale 
on our commerce with distant countries, 
and it must be remembered that our re- 
mittances to the United States in payment 
of corn, would be almost entirely made in 
manufactures; whereas for the corn re. 
ceived from the continent, bullion was al- 
most always demanded in return. Now, 
suppose America were to adopt the slid- 
ing-scale with reference to our manu- 
factures, and to admit our cotton fabrics at 
a rate of duty varying with the quantity 
produced in their own country—what 
would be the consequence? Our trade 
in the article would absolutely cease. 
None would make shipments under such 
circumstances, when the amount of the 
duty, which might be exigible when the 
goods arrived at their destination, was ut- 
terly unknown. And yet this was the 
system which was adopted with reference 
to America; the consequence was, that 
no corn was grown for our market—none 
was brought here and we deprived ourselves 
of a trade which would support and give 
employment to thousands, A noble Lord 
had asked what were the mischiefs of the 
sliding-scale? He had pointed out some 
of them with reference to distant countries, 
and a repetition of them would probably 
take place this year, for as long as the 
sliding-scale was maintained, so Jong will 
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there be no natural exchange of foreign 
corn for British commodities; by that he 
meant, that the trade can be upon no 
regular nor natural footing and no pre- 
vious preparation can be made to meet it 
in the ordinary course of commerce. One 
year we might want ten times the amount 
of corn that we did the year before ; but 
this would not create in other countries a 
corresponding demand for our manufac- 
tures. The corn, however, must be had, 
and it must be paid forin the only commo- 
dity available for the purpose, which was 
in bullion, Neither could any modification 
or form of the sliding-scale produce regu- 
larity of supply from abroad; the foreign 
grower cannot cultivate his land for the 
English market as the manufacturer here 
produces goods fora foreign market, our 
demand is sudden and unexpected; the 
price rises by our competition, and if it be 
trueasit isgenerally said, that ashort harvest 
here usually takes place when the same 
happens on the continent, it follows, that 
the foreign supply is deficient in the mar- 
ket to which we have restricted ourselves 
and thus, by suddenly raising the price of 
the food, which we must have, we inflict 
a grievous injury upon ourselves, and are 
an absolute curse upon the countries from 
which we draw our supplies ; and by the 
very arrangements which we make for 
rendering ourselves independent of all 
foreign countries, we secure our depend- 
ence upon a few, and that on terms most 
onerous to ourselves. Now, to not one of 
those evils did the bill before the House 
propose to apply any remedy, yet her 
Majesty’s Government must be well aware 
of the character and extent of those evils, 
otherwise why make any change in the 
law? It could not be merely for the sake 
of that occasional revision of laws to which 
his noble Friend had alluded last night, 
which in other words, would be a premium 
on constant agitation by giving the people 
to understand that there is nothing settled 
nor final in the laws which most affect 
them. Surely the Government must be 
aware, that in the words of Mr, Alexander 
Baring, in one of his many admirable 
speeches in the House of Commons upon 
the subject, 

“The Corn-laws are intimately connected 
with the progress of manufactures; that they 
are to be found in the beginning, the middle, 
and at the end of every question in which 
the price of labour entered.” 


Surely the Government must have felt 
VOL. LXI, {Rie 
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as Mr. Huskisson felt, that if the price of 
subsistence, z. e. the price of all those 
particular articles which we do not ex- 
port, but are compelled to import, be ma- 
terially dearer here than elsewhere, that 
dearness cannot be shifted to the articles 
which we do export. It must fall in 
the way of deduction either upon the 
wages and comforts of the labourer, or 
upon the profits of those who give him 
employment. The Government must have 
felt (and the new tariff affords proof of this) 
as all practical and reflecting men have 
long felt, that the protective system affect- 
ing as it does every branch of our indus- 
try—paralyzes our national resources, and 
is fast drying up the springs of our 
national prosperity; yet, if such consider- 
ations have had any weight with her 
Majesty’s Government, how could they 
expect that a bill built upon the ruins 
and animated by the principle of a law 
which they had deserted—how could they 
expect that it would be more defensible 
or more durable; the Government must 
know that the prices of food, like all 
other prices, were independent of legisla- 
tion, and they had seen, with the present law, 
prices vary from 39s. to 90s. per quarter. 
But the measure which was proposed would 
not take the corn trade out of the hands of 
speculators, but it would, like the present 
law, serve the interests of the continental 
corn-grower and the English corn-jobber. 
These men desired nothing better than 
the continuance of the sliding-scale, and 
dreaded nothing so much asa fixed duty 
and the competition of the whole world in 
ourmarkets, to which it would expose them. 
He had no hesitation in avowing him- 
self opposed to all protection as a sys- 
tem. While he desired to see duties 
imposed for revenue, he did not by any 
means advocate the withdrawal of all pro- 
tection from the agricultural interest; and 
he thought that the experience of the last 
few months had fully proved the expe- 
diency and the soundness of the measure 
which the late Government proposed last 
year, it would have been good for the con- 
sumer beneficial to the revenue, and what- 
ever they might think to the contrary, he 
was sure it would eventually have proved 
the best measure of protection to the agri- 
culturists. The consumer would have had 
his supply much earlier in the year, and 
as soon as it was necessary, instead of 
having to pay from 80s. to 90s. a quarter 
for the best English wheat at a time 
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when a million and a half quarters of 
foreign corn were locked up in bond 
waiting for the inevitable fall of duty. 
The revenue would have gained about 
1,100,000/. instead of 570,000/., not one 
atom less corn coming in on account of 
the duty, for after paying it, there would 
have been a great profit to the importer, 
whereas the knowledge that the duty must 
fall by the operation of the sliding-scale, 
so raised the price of wheat at the Baltic 
ports, that we just gave a bonus of 20s. a 
quarter to the foreigner or the jobber ; for 
while the duty here fell from 24s. 8d. to 
1s., the price of wheat at Dantzic rose 
from 40s, 6d. to 60s., and this took place 
upon nearly a million of quarters in the 
month of September; and the consumers 
here actually paid a million sterling more 
than was necessary for the corn; that 
sum of money was absolutely wasted and 
thrown away. Then as to protection to 
the landed interest, which it is most false 
to say the late Government intended to 
withdraw, but which his noble Friend 
opposite (Lord Ripon) seemed to think 
was altogether illusory—he was convinced 
that, at the remunerating price of 56s. 
fixed by the right hon, Bart. at the head 
of her Majesty’s Government, it would 
have been found abundant, taking into 
consideration the freight and charges, 
and rise of prices on the Continent that 
steadiness of demand here must have 
created; bearing in mind also that the 
average duty paid upon all the wheat 
imported under the present law was only 
5s. 9d.—that the proposed duty would 
have therefore exceeded the duty actually 
paid by 2s. 3d. a quarter, or nearly 40 
percent. The measure would have been 
accepted as a boon by the whole country ; 
it would have saved that excitement of 
public opinion, all that agitation of the 
last ten months, which have compelled 
her Majesty’s Ministers to admit the ne- 
cessity of a change, and to bring in a bill 
which, while it unsettles and alarms, and 
will effect no good, is still at their hands 
a most important concession. The mea- 
sure of last year respecting corn resembled 
the question of East Retford and Basset- 
Jaw, as regarded Parliamentary reform: 
both were timely measures, such as public 
opinion demanded, and would have been 
satisfied with; and if those places had 
been disfranchised, and representatives 
given to Birmingham and Manchester, 
schedule A might have been averted for 
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many years; so, if the 8s, uniform dut 

had been adopted, agricultural protection 
might have been reckoned upon for a 
much longer period than it now can be; 
but the present Government had dealt 
with the Corn-laws in the spirit with 
which they met the question of reform, 
rather than with the vigour and manliness 
which characterized the abandonment of 
all their former opinions with respect to 
the Catholic question. The landowners 
might at first have thought themselves 
aggrieved by an 8s. duty, but they would 
have found that it afforded them ample 
protection, and the question would have 
been set at rest for several years at least; 
but could they say as much for the bill 
now before the House ?—could they look 
upon this bill, when it has passed into 
law, as safe for the next five, or four, or 
three years? could they believe that 
every evil complained of under the present 
law would not equally occur under the 
future law, or that the same means that 
had been resorted to for shaking off the 
old law, would not be adopted, and with 
the same success, to get rid of the new 
one ?—could they doubt that the whole 
system of protection had now received its 
death-blow, or that it could survive the 
announcement of the right hon, Baronet, 
that the cost of living was so much 
increased by it, that, by a trifling reduc. 
tion of it, the tax on income would not be 
felt, and its odious character be forgiven? 
And if the landowners did not,as they could 
not doubt all this, let them ask themselves 
whether the next concession will not place 
them in a far worse position, This bill, 
however, was framed on no solid basis, 
and effected no finality; it contained, 
therefore, within itself the germs of future 
improvement, and he had no doubt that 
the next law for regulating the importation 
of corn, which the Government introduced, 
would be one better adapted to meet the 
necessities of the people. He only hoped 
it might not come too late; for our posi 
tion was most critical. The industry, and 
capital, and skill, and stupendous powers 
of production, of this country, forbade us 

to despond, but our position was stil 
most critical The appalling distress 

which every where prevailed was of no 

temporary character ; he wished he could 

believe, as it had often been stated in that 

House, that it were attributable to over 

production, or to the failure of the Ame- 

rican banks, or to any of those fluctuations 
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incidental to trade and manufactures ; 
put he feared it was attributable rather to 
the change of circumstances that had 
been rapidly taking place—to the spring- 
ing up of manufactures in Germany and 
Switzerland, and to the States that twenty- 
five years ago hardly existed ;—to the 
‘active competition we now meet in all the 
markets of the world, and to the spirit of 
hostility in other countries towards our 
trade, that has been engendered by our 
own restrictive system. It was a total 
change of this system, which should give 
employment to our industry and create 
markets for our produce, that was now 
indispensably necessary. It was only by 
wise, and prompt, and vigorous measures 
of commercial reform that the future pros- 
perity and greatness of this country could 
be effectually secured ; and it was because 
he believed that an uniform duty upon the 
first necessary of life would be a most 
important step towards the accomplish- 
ment of that object—because he believed 
that it would create a regular and profit- 
able trade, and that, while a due protec- 
tion would be afforded by it to the landed 
interest, it would, at the same time, by 
means of competition, give the most 
effectual stimulus to the skill and indus- 
try of the British agriculturist. It was 
upon these grounds that he cordially sup- 
ported the resolution of his noble Friend. 
The Earl of Wicklow might have expe- 
rienced some difficulty in disposing of his 
vote on the discussion of the previous 
evening if he had entered the House. He 
believed that nothing could be more in- 
jurious than to excite hopes in a country 
by the changing of a law which would not 
be gratified by the success of the alteration 
proposed, It was the expectation of the 
country that the bill before the House 
would reduce prices, and he should be 
very sorry that these expectations should 
be disappointed. He would not support 
the bill on the grounds of his noble Friend, 
who had trusted that it would become 
an established and permanent law. The 
present measure would never become a per- 
manentlaw. Lawafter law had been enacted 
for the purpose of reducing the prices of 
food, and he believed that the present 
measure would prove a stepping stone to 
still greater changes. It would prevent 
that too sudden alteration which his noble 
and learned Friend’s resolution of last 
night went to establish, and it would pre- 
pare the agriculturists gradually for greater 
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changes. Laws had been enacted for the 
purpose of keeping corn at 80s. and 90s. ; 
they had been altered ; other enactments 
had been introduced ; and he would ask 
—had the agriculturists suffered by the 
change? Agriculture was now in a greater 
state of prosperity than it was when prices 
were far higher; and he thought that the 
result of the present bill would not be to 
interfere with the interests of the farmer, 
On the contrary, he believed, that by this 
gentlemodeof descent, they were enabled to 
try to what extent they could make reduc- 
tions without injuring the agriculturist. 
But the arguments of his noble Friends on 
this side of the House had not operated 
on his mind in giving the vote which he 
had recorded. The arguments of a noble 
Baron connected with Essex (Lord Wes- 
tern), it was true, had a considerable 
effect in influencing him; but these argu- 
ments were intended by the originator to 
influence him to pursue quite an opposite 
course. That noble Baron had said, that 
the agriculturists of Eugland were able to 
raise produce quite as cheaply as even 
those of any other nations. He hoped 
that the noble Lord was correct in that 
statement, and if such was the case, did it 
not constitute a strong argument in favour 
of the measure and against the proposi- 
tion of high duties and high prices which 
he meant to support? But he (Lord 
Western) had added, if it were not for the 
taxes with which the people were bur- 
dened. He might appear to he a bad 
political economist to the noble Lord, but 
he was sure that taxes had no concern with 
the matter. Taxes were borne by the 
wealth of the country; and by an increase 
of wealth, which would spring from in- 
crease of commerce and manufactures, the 
weight of taxes could be best reduced. 
If, indeed, the whole of the taxes fell on 
agriculture, there might be some weight in 
the arguments of the noble Baron; but, 
as taxes fell upon wealth, it would be the 
duty of Government to apportion the 
burden equally, He would now advert 
to the question between the sliding-scale 
and a fixed duty, or, as a noble Lord (Earl 
Stanhope) had expressed it, between hav- 
ing his head chopped off by a guillotine 
or a hatchet. The noble Lord had stated 
that he should not care which mode of 
Operation was adopted in his own case ; 
but for his own part, he thought that 
there was a very great difference. He 
would fae prefer the well-finished, 
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highly-wrought instrument that was well 
adapted to the object in view, rather than 
the rude uncouth instrament, caught up 
on the moment, and intended, per- 
haps, as much by its employer to detend 
himself, as to be applied to its legiti- 
mate purpose. But between the two 
modes of levying duty now under their 
Lordships’ observation, he could concur 
that there might be great differences of 
opinion, because opinions would differ 
according to the object principally kept in 
view. If that object was to increase 
commerce, to promote manufactures, to 
increase our communications with other 
countries, a fixed duty would be the better 
measure. Under its influence trade would 
be more fixed and regular. But, on 
the other hand, if protection to agri- 
culture were the object in view, and 
that it is sois admitted by all, the noble 
Viscount stated it to be his object in his 
measures of the last Session; then that 
would be best attained by means of the 
sliding-scale. Under it agriculturists 
would feel more secure. Its operation, 
as regarded their interests, would be more 
certain and efficacious. It was then clear 
that the present measure would give more 
protection to agriculture than that pro- 
posed by the late Government. With 
respect to Ireland, he had often heard it 
stated in discussion upon the Corn-laws, 
that even although individuals would be 
ready to give them upas regarded England 
and Scotland, they thought they must 
keep them up for the sake of Ireland. 
Now, if he believed that the proposed 
alteration would have the effect of injuring 
Ireland, he would be bound to vote against 
them, not only from his connection with 
that country, but from a consideration 
of the way in which she had been treated 
by this country, not lately, but at the 
most critical periods of her history. He 
felt that Ireland had been reduced by 
this country to become solely an agri- 
cultural nation. If she had been fostered 
and fairly treated at the time she most 
needed it, she would now be a source 
of wealth and credit to Great Britain, 
instead of being, as she was, a mill- 
stone round her neck. But, reduced as 
she was by the policy of Britain, it 
became the bounden duty of Britain to 
protect her; and if he thought that 
the measures proposed would have any 
evil effect upon her interests, no argument 
could induce him to accede to them. 
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But he did not believe, that from the 
proposed measure any portion of the 
kingdom would suffer less than Ireland; 
those districts would suffer most in which 
skill and capital had been employed in 
bringing poor land into successful cul. 
tivation. But such had never been the 
case with Ireland; the fruitful soil of 
that country, to which neither skill nor 
capital had been applied, was particularly 
fitted for improvements, of which it was 
impossible to foresee the limits, and the 
more prices fell here, the more capital 
and skill was likely to be employed 
in Ireland, in order to make up in quantity 
for the diminution in the price. Allusion 
had been made to the decrease in the ex- 
portation of wheat from Ireland for the last 
three years, as a proof of the growing prospe- 
rity and increasing comforts of the people, 
But the fact was, that the seasons for 
the last three years had been so very 
bad, that little corn fit for exportation 
had been grown, and it therefore became 
necessary to apply it either to the use 
of the distillers, or for the support of 
the poor. The former mode failed in con- 
sequence of the closing of the distilleries, 
and consequently the use of wheat became 
more prevalent amongst the lower classes 
in Jreland. At least, from the causes he 
had heard stated, it was much more used 
than it had been before. It would make 
him very happy to think that it should 
become much more used than it had 
been; but it was not from the cause 
which his noble and learned Friend 
had supposed. He had often stated to his 
farmers, when he heard there was a bad 
wheat harvest, that he considered it a fa- 
vourable circumstance for the poor, because 
it would keep the wheat in the country, 
and it would be rendered cheap for their 
use. There was, however, one circum: 
stance connected with these measures 
which he very much deplored, namely, 
the duty proposed upon oats. He te- 
gretted that the proposed duty was so 
small, in comparison with that which was 
imposed upon wheat; and his reason for 
saying this was, not because he wished 
to have the price of oats higher, but 
because he was afraid that there would 
be an inducement to the [rish farmer 
to cultivate wheat, and abandon the cul- 
tivation of oats, for which the climate 
was much better suited. The soil of 
Ireland was suited for wheat, but mot 





the climate; and the consequence Was, 
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thet not one harvest out of six in 
Jreland turned out to be a good wheat 
harvest. It was for these reasons that 
he hoped her Majesty’s Ministers would 
consider that it would be a much bet- 
ter policy in them to raise the price of 
oats, so as to induce the people of Ireland 
and Scotland to cultivate it. This he 
believed they could have done without any 
danger; for there had been no clamour 
on the subject. The people of this coun- 
try would have been satisfied with a 
decrease of the duty on wheat; and the 
sound policy, he was sure, would have 
been, in lowering that, to have raised 
rather than lowered the duty on oats. 
There. was one other circumstance to 
which he wished to allude;—it gave 
him great satisfaction to know that this 
bill was to be accompanied by other 
measures contained in the tariff, and 
especially this, that there was to be a 
reduction in the duty on foreign cattle. 
Ireland was peculiarly favourable to the 
growth of cattle; it was so, both by its 
soil and climate; and there was, there- 
fore, every inducement to turn it into a 
porters country. He thought there could 

no evil so great, no system so ruin- 
ous, as exciting that tendency so to apply 
the land in Ireland, Before the war 
Ireland had, for the greater part, been 
a grazing country. I[t was the high 
prices of the war- it was the high prices 
since the war, that had led, in a great 
degree, to the cultivation of corn. That 
it was which had produced a superabun- 
dant population in the country, and now 
that they had that superabundant popula- 
tion, anything that could induce the 
owners of land to convert it again into 
pasturage must become an evil that, 
in its results, it would be impossible 
to describe. Therefore it was, that when 
he found there was an alarm as to low- 
ering the duty, when he perceived that 
there was an alarm as to a greater 
Importation of cattle, he felt gratified 
—and he did hope there would be 
an importation of them —although he 
feared it would be but too soon dis- 
covered that the alarm was groundless, 
and that the hopes entertained on the 
subject would never be realised, still, 
when he heard of these things, he was 
hot without hope that they would tend to 
Improve the condition of the people of 
Ireland. It had been said, that the 
Measures proposed would not have a 
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tendency to lower prices in this country— 
that there were no countries on the Con- 
tinent from which they could have a 
sufficient importation of cattle to be felt 
in the markets in this country. Now, 
when this was said, and admitting it to be 
true, yet there must be one most excellent 
effect of the tariff and the alteration of 
the Corn-law, which had not been suffi- 
ciently alluded to, and that must be of 
vast importance to the people of this 
country—that effect would be to increase 
the prices of articles on the Continent. 
They had often heard that the manufactu- 
rers here were unable to compete with those 
on the Continent, because the prices of 
food were so much less. It was true that 
the prices of food were less; but then, if 
they looked to the prices of lodging, of 
firing, and other articles, he believed it 
would be perceived that the artisans 
on the Continent were not much better 
off than they were here. The effect, then, 
of the proposed measures would be to 
raise prices on the Continent, and in this 
way to bring the artisans here nearer to a 
par with those on the Continent. These 
were amongst the reasons that justified 
him in supporting the measures of the 
Government on the preceding night, and 
that induced him now to vote against 
the proposition of the noble Viscount 
opposite. 

Lord Vivian, in rising to address their 
Lordships, promised to trespass but a very 
short time upon their attention. He wished 
to explain the vote that he had given for 
the motion of the noble Baron behind him 
(Lord Brougham), and the vote that he 
then meant to give for the motion pro- 
posed by his noble Friend. He hoped 
that he need not state to their Lordships, 
that in coming to the consideration of this 
most important question, he had endea- 
voured to divest himself of everything like 
party feeling. The subject, in his opinion, 
was of too much importance to be stained 
by party feeling. He could assure their 
Lordships, that whenever he had taken 
part in this question, as a representative of 
the people, he had done, as many of the 
supporters of noble Lords opposite in 
the other House were now doing, acting 
against what were the feelings of their 
constituents. Many years ago, in conse- 
quence of alterations of parts of the tariff, 
his attention had been called to this ques- 
tion of protecting duties. His profession 
as a soldier, although he was otherwise 
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much interested in it, had prevented him 
from giving his full attention to the mat- 
ter. When then he examined the ques- 
tion, he was soon convinced that protect- 
ing duties were of little importance and of 
little advantage to those who were most 
protected, while generally they were a 
great disadvantage to the public at !arge. 
If he were right in this, what must he 
think of a protecting duty that raised the 
price of an article that was the first neces- 
sary of life in a country like this, where 
the population was so rapidly increasing, 
where the supply of labour was greater 
than the demand, and the supply of food 
was less than the demand? It would be 
more just, in his opinion, to fix a minimum 
price upon labour, than a minimum price 
on food. With these feelings, and havin 

heard the speech of the noble Earl who 
first moved this question, and who, as it 
appeared to him, entertained no sort of 
apprehension as to any extension or free- 
dom of trade being injurious to the agri- 
cultural interest; and having heard then 
the speech of the noble Earl, and recol- 
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was a very serious evil that had arisen out 
of this discussion of the Corn-law—namely, 
that it was possible for the agricultural 
and commercial interests to thrive and 
prosper as separate and distinct interests 
from each other, He had never enter. 
tained that opinion; for he thought them 
to be so dovetailed with each other, that 
the one could not well flourish without 
the other prospering. There were, how- 
ever, intemperate advocates upon both 
sides, who declared that they could be two 
separate and distinct interests. On the 
one hand, it was said, that the manufac. 
turers only looked for a free-trade in corn, 
in order that they might amass a larger 
fortune, and that they cared not how 
others suffered, so that they might attain 
that object. On the other hand, it was 
said, that the landed proprietors only 
looked to their own selfish interests; that 
they did not care for the happiness of the 
manufacturing classes, provided they could 
but hold their stations in society. Both 
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' assertions, he was convinced, were equally 


lecting that this was a question that had 


been agitated for 180 years, and that there 


had been no Jess than thirty-eight acts of | 
Parliament passed respecting it, all en- | 


deavouring to come to a Satisfactory ar- |, 
| was to be remembered, that no man ever 


rangement; and yet finding that no satis- 
factory arrangement had been, or could be 


come to, he, with these feelings, must | 


say, that he wished to try what would be 


the effect of no legislation, and this with , 


the hope, that allowing a free importation 


of foreign corn would tend to the quict and | 
tranquillity of the country. He had the | 
most anxious desire to see the question 
settled. He should be glad to see a com- | 
promise satisfactory to all classes, and he | 


hoped it might be effected by permitting 
foreign corn to be introduced on a fixed 
duty. He thought that would be much 
better than the present system. He knew 
that there was a feeling throughout the 
country that the higher, or richer classes, 
derived a benefit from the present system 
at the expense of the lower classes. He 
did not mean to dispute the apprehensions 
that were entertained on this subject, as 
they were so very powerfully expressed in 
a pamphlet, published some time since by 
the right hon. Baronet, the Secretary for 
the Home Department, entitled “Corn 
and Currency.” That right hon. Baronet 
expressed the feeling which he himself 
was now expressing. In his opinion, it 


unjust and equally untrue. When the 
manufacturer looked for the introduction 
of foreign corn, he looked cértainly to his 
own advantage, but also to that of those 
whom he employed, and alsv to the ad- 
vantage of the agricultural interest. It 


yet could get rich in the midst of poverty, 
and unless manufactures flourished, agti- 
culture could not flourish. On the part 
of the landed proprietors, he said, though 
he differed from the views of many of them 
on this subject, that they considered the 
agriculturists the very best customers of 
the manufacturers, and that, therefore, 
keeping up the price of corn was of the 
greatest advantage to the manufacturing 
classes. He was sure that their earnest 
wish was to do good to the manufacturing 
classes. He could not but think, how- 
ever, that while they said this, and so felt 


| as they said, they forgot one very import- 





ant consideration, that a large portion of 
their manufactures were intended for the 
foreign market; and that, if they were 
unable to compete with the foreigner, their 
trade must decline—they themselves suf 
fer; and if they did so, the landed interest 
must suffer also. If any blame were to be 
cast upon the present state of things, tt 
was his opinion, that it must attach 
equally to both parties. At the close of 
the last war all parts of the world were 
open to their manufaetures. The fault 
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was, however, that they wished to maintain 
the monopoly of the war prices, and ma- 
pufacturing and other interests then 
jooked for protection. It was then that 
they had their import duties, and to them 
should they, to a very great extent, attri- 
bute their present difficulties. He was 
delighted now to find that her Majesty’s 
Government were about to make altera- 
tions in the tariff. He did not complain 
of the right bon, Baronet for going too far 
on this subject ; all he complained of was, 
that the Government did not go far 
enough. It did, however, appear to him, 
that there was some little degree of incon- 
sistency in the proposed legislation. He 
asked why was the country to be now 
saddled with an Income-tax?—a tax of 
all others the most offensive, the most 
ébnoxious, and one that, above all others, 
in his opinion, ought to be specially 
avoided. In making so great an altera- 
tion as that, and in touching upon such 
questions as these, he asked, why was 
corn excluded, or why was that second 
necessary of life, he meant sugar, ex- 
cluded? He rejoiced at the alterations 
that had taken place, but then why did 
not the Government go further? If he 


might be permitted to do so, he would 


wish to venture to say one word in favour 
of a fixed duty. It had been said, what 
would they do with their fixed duty, sup- 
posing corn rose to a famine price? The 
very argument so put implied that very 
little apprehension was entertained, that 
under such circumstances, corn could rise 
toafamine price. It was his impression 
that itnever would do so. In the case of 
the sliding-scale, they saw that its effect 
was to force prices up, while, on the other 
hand, a fixed duty would enable the 
dealer to go into the market and purchase 
atany time. The argument so put by the 
supporters of a sliding-scale reminded him 
of a gallant friend of his, who had served 
with great distinction in the Peninsula, 
and who afterwards left the army. The 
regiment that his friend commanded had 
distinguished itself at Waterloo, and meet- 
ing him a short time after, he said he was 
sorry he had not been present at that great 
engagement. His friend said, he was very 
glad he had not been there, because if he 
had he should have been killed, because 
his successor had been killed—his friend 
supposing that he should have been in the 
exact position which the colonel ocupied 
When wounded. So it was with the noble 
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was glad to see some progress attemp 
and he hoped the Government would not 
stop there. He was sure they would not 
do so, for last year things that they were 
told were not to be touched—things that 
it was declared were not to be taken into 
consideration—these were the very things 
on which they now found new laws were 
proposed, and that it was now said were 
no longer tenable. As it had been said 
in the other House, and he might profes- 
sionally use the same language, ‘ the 
ground had been broken, the outworks 
had been taken, a breach had been made, 
the fortress of monopoly had surtendered, 
and the giant commerce had been set 
free.” It was his hope to see such mea- 
sures carried as would contribute to the 
welfare and prosperity of all classes of the 
community. 

The Duke of Cleveland said, he feared 
from having so lately taken his seat in 
that House he might be deemed guilty of 
presumption in offering a few observations 
upon the subject under consideration, but 
he could assure their Lordships that it 
was with the greatest reluctance that he 
did so—not from any wish of his own, 
but from a paramount sense of duty. 
He feared that, after the frequent dis- 
cussions of this question, in which he had 
taken part in the other House, if he were 
now to give a silent vote, it might be 
liable to some misconception, and he 
might be accused of some want of integrity 
in his public conduct, or default of po- 
litical consistency. During the twenty- 
eight years that he had been a Member 
of the other House it had been his con- 
stant endeavour to maintain a character 
of political consistency, and he should be 
sorry now to be supposed to forfeit his 
title to it. On every occasion on which 
he had taken part in the discussion of the 
question, it had been brought forward, not 
with a view to a modification of the law, 
but to its total repeal—a measure which 
he trusted he should never see. He had 
always been in favour of the maintenance 
of the existing law, not because he con- 
sidered it perfect, or the scale established 
by it the wisest that could be devised, 
but because he had apprehensions that if 
the ice were once broken it would be 
made the stepping-stone to further altera- 
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tions, which would Jead in the end to 
total repeal. He had always felt it his 
duty, out of regard to the interests of the 
agricultural classes, and not for any per- 
sonal object of his own, to resist the pro- 
positions made for a repeal of the Corn- 
laws; but we came now to a different 
question. A Corn bill was now intro- 
duced on the same plan as the existing 
one, but with a modification of the scale, 
When he was first made acquainted with 
the alteration, he confessed he was startled, 
and thought it went further than the 
necessity of the case required. After due 
consideration, however, he did not think 
that it would have that injurious effect 
upon the agriculturists which some persons 
apprehended from it; he did not think 
that under the proposed scheme the 
British agriculturist would be rendered 
unable to compete with the foreigner. 
He certainly felt the objection stated by 
the noble Earl behind him (Earl Wicklow), 
as applicable not only to Ireland but also to 
many parts of England. In several parts 
of the country, and particularly in the 
county of Durham, there was a great deal 
of wheat grown on land which ought not 
to be made to produce wheat, and which 
might be brought into much better cul- 
tivation with oats, and when he heard of 
the alteration, and before he knew pre- 
cisely what it was, he intended to have 
induced his tenantry to grow more oats 
and less wheat. Much as he had heard 
of the necessity of lowering the duties on 
wheat, he had never heard anything about 
oats. If there should be so large an im- 
portation of oats as was expected by some 
under the new scale, he had no hesitation 
in saying that that, coupled with the 
import of foreign wheat, would affect 
most injuriously the agricultural interest. 
He freely admitted that after the great 
outcry on the subject of the Corn-laws, if 
the duties on wheat were to be altered at 
all, a less change could not be made than 
was proposed in this bill. Though he 
very much condemned the great reduction 
of the duty on barley and oats, yet he 
considered it on the whole to be con- 
sonant to his duty to vote for this bill, 
and certainly his anxious wish was, that 
it should pass into a law. He confessed 
that after what had fallen from some 
noble Lords, and especially after the noble 
Earl’s remark relating to the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, he would have been 
rather staggered on the score of the finality 
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of this bill if brought forward by an in. 
dividual Member of Parliament; but 
when a measure of this kind was brought 
forward by Government, to settle a great 
question and reconcile the conflicting 
interests of the manufacturers and agri- 
culturists, the case, he thought, was 
different. He did hope, and he certainly 
understood that it was the intention of 
the right hon. Gentlemen in the other 
House to frame such a measure as should 
be satisfactory to all parties, and at the 
same time be considered a final settlement 
of the question. He was very much 
surprised that the noble Lord should not 
have said it was to be a final measure, 
It might be argued, that Ministers had 
no power to insure the finality of the 
measure; but a Minister might say, “ Al- 
though I cannot control Parliament, [ 
never will make any further alteration.” 
He had always understood that the Minis- 
ters who passed the Reform Bill stated 
that it was to be a final measure, and that 
they considered it as such. If sucha 
statement bad been made by the noble 
Earl (Earl Ripon) on the present occasion, 
he should have been much better satisfied. 
He should, however, certainly vote for 
going into committee ; but he hoped that 
the Corn-laws would never experience 
any further alteration during his own life, 
He was convinced that a fixed duty could 
never be carried into effect with any 
regard to equity or justice, if it were 
meant as a protection to the agriculturists, 
although as a source of revenue, he ad- 
mitted that it would be more suitable 
and more productive. 

The Earl of Ripon would take this op- 
portunity of saying a word in explanation 
of the remarks he had made on the sub- 
ject of the finality of the measure, to 
which the noble Duke had alluded. He 
certainly had not had the arrogance to 
state that any law which Parliament might 
pass on this subject, or on any other, 
must be taken as final, but there was no- 
thing in that which should be thought 
threatening to those who might be appre- 
hensive of ulterior consequences from this 
measure. All he could say for himself 
was this, that if he brought forward the 
measure, intending or wishing it not to be 
final, he would say so. He had never said 
that with respect to this measure. He 
hoped that it would be final. He thought 
it would be a good thing if it were, aod 
and it would not be his fault if it were nol 
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The Earl of Rosebery would shortly 
state his general views on the measure of 
her Majesty’s Government. He thought 
that, in making a great change in the law 
relating to the introduction of foreign 
corn, the best plan to be brought forward 
was one which would be not only imme- 
diately beneficial but also of a permanent 
character, or which, if it had not that dis- 
tinctive advantage, should contain such 
provisions as would constitute the best 
preliminary and intermediate steps between 
the present law and a law to be established 
on a more broad, comprehensive, and 
durable basis. The present proposition, 
it appeared to him, would not give satis- 
faction on either of these grounds. With 
regard to its permanence, however its 
authors might have deluded themselves 
before they had proposed their scheme, 
they had before now had sufficient reason 
to discover that in its present shape it would 
have a very brief existence, and if the object 
were to take a preparatory step in advance 
ofa law which was now discovered by all 
—except those who considered themselves 
agricultural patriots, headed by the noble 
Earl at the Table (the Earl of Stanhope) 
andthe noble Duke(the Duke of Bucking- 
ham) to require immediate alteration, even 
as a preparatory step it would be a failure. 
With respect to a most important point 
involved in the consideration of a change 
of the Corn-laws, he had of late seen 
reason to change his opinion. He had 
formerly thought that in making any ex- 
tensive alteration, it would be better to 
proceed on the principle of a varying duty, 
which he would have wished to arrange at 
very different rates from those proposed 
by her Majesty’s Government. His plan, 
indeed, would have partaken in one part 
of the nature of a fixed duty, as he should 
have proposed that the minimum duty of 
the sliding-scale be 4s or 5s. But, consi- 
dering what was demanded by the present 
circumstances of the country, he was dis- 
posed to think, after much reflection, and 
as patient an examination of the subject as 
any of their Lordships could have given it, 
that a fixed duty was the scheme most 
likely to be permanent, most free from 
objection, and best calculated to satsify all 
parties. Having the markets of the world 
at all times open to them, the price would 
rarely, if ever, rise to such an elevation as 
would make it necessary to repeal or relax 
the duty, A fixed duty appeared to him 
also to present the only means of putting 
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an end to the speculations and frauds 
which were now carried to such an ex- 
tent, and were so pernicious to both con- 
sumers and producers. It would remove, 
also, one of the most important causes of 
that distress which had prevailed of late 
years to an extent so much to be deplored, 
by preventing those extensive demands 
for bullion, falls in the exchanges, and 
derangement of the currency, to which 
the present system of carrying on the 
Corn-laws more than anything contri- 
buted. Among the several causes lJead- 
ing to that periodical distress, he should 
place the sudden derangement and con- 
traction of the currency from the present 
mode of importing foreign corn, as one of 
the most direct and mischievous in its 
nature? It was not surprising that new 
light should have broken in on his mind 
lately on this subject, when that had been 
the case also with all her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, and most of the noble Lords op- 
posite who, last year, would have opposed 
and rejected this bill, in the same way as 
they defeated the measure of the late Go- 
vernment, He had been of opinion, that a 
duty of 10s. or 11s. might at first be ad- 
visable to prevent the evils of too sudden 
a change, reducing it by Is. annually, 
till it fell to 8s. or 7s. there finally to 
remain. Though favourable toa change 
in the existing Corn-laws, and desirous 
of relaxing the duty on the introduc- 
tion of foreign grain, he was still, from 
the peculiar circumstances of the coun- 
try, willing to afford a certain protec- 
tion to the home grower. He would not 
countenance a total repeal, because he 
considered there was no fairer subject for 
an impost than the importation of foreign 
commodities; and he thought that the duty 
on corn should be fixed at a higher rate 
at present than might be found ultimately 
desirable, in order to prevent the shock 
and disorder which might attend a too 
sudden change. Even to the consumer 
a duty would be found a protection, as it, . 
would tend to preserve a constancy of 
supply by giving encouragement to agri- 
culture, and preventing the evils of an 
extravagant price in a time of temporary 
scarcity. Among other leading provisions 
of the bill which he disapproved of was 
that of the admission of a large number of 
towns into the schedule of places by which 
the averages were regulated. He did not 
believe that any one of their Lordships 
really knew what would be the effect of 
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that addition. His noble Friend, at the 
head of the Board of Trade, thought it 
would produce no great change, but 
there were others whose authority was 
entitled to considerable weight upon the 
question, and who were under the im- 
pression that it would operate to reduce 
the avetages, and thereby increase the 
duty. Many were of opinion, that the 
proposed addition to the towns would 
alter the whole range of prices, and he 
believed that they were all in total igno- 
rance of what the effect would be; and 
on those grounds he should certainly 
object to that provision. He confessed 
that, looking at what would be the pro- 
bable operation of the bill, he could not 
bring himself to vote for the second 
reading last night, and had abstained from 
voting, although he was ready to admit 
that it was a very great improvement in 
the existing system. He thought the bill 
would make a very considerable change in 
price, but it would not effect the main 
object which he for one desired to see 
accomplished by an alteration of the Corns 
laws—viz., a steady, regular, and whole- 
some trade in corn, while it would gene- 
rally exclude, and always perplex the 
commerce in grain with distant coun- 
tries. He did not think that it would 
do away with speculation and fraud, or 
any of those evils which existed under 
the present system. Believing that a fixed 
duty would place the producer on a 
safer and better footing, and that the re- 
venue would be in a better condition, be- 
lieving that it would improve their trade 
and be conducive to the advantage of the 
public generally, he should on these 
grounds give his support to the amend- 
ment of his noble Friend. 

The Marquess of Salisbury could not 
but congratulate his noble Friend who 
had just sat down, on the fact, that he 
considered the bill as a great amendment 
upon the law which was at present in 
operation, His noble Friend, he believed, 
had expressed his disapproval of every 
single provision of the bill, while, as a 
whole, he had considered it a great amend- 
ment on the present law. It appeared to 
him, that there were two grounds on 
which the Government was bound to give 
protection to the agricultural classes of 
this country—one was, that by encourag- 
ing native agriculture they would render 
theméelves independent of foreign nations ; 
and the other was, that the agriculturists 
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were entitled to the same protection which 
was enjoyed by other trades. He believed 
it would not be denied, that there were 
special burdens imposed upon the land, 
and if the burdens on all classes were 
equalised, he had no objection to give up 
every protection which the landed interegt 
at present enjoyed. The question was, 
what protection was necessary to enable 
the home-growets in their own markets, 
to compete with the foreign grower ? 
Under the former law, the average price 
of corn was somewhere about 56s, the 
quarter, and the proposed law would main- 
tain it at something like the same price, 
and less than that would not, he thought, 
be a sufficient protection to the English 
farmer. There was a great reduction in 
the amount of the duty to be levied under 
the new bill, but he believed the price 
would remain at something like the aver. 
age of what it had been for the last ten 
years. With regard to the addition that 
had been made to the list of towns which 
were to regulate the averages, he entirely 
approved of it, because he did not think, 
jhat the averages could be more fairly 
taken than by adding as many towns as 
possible where bond fide sales of wheat 
took place. But, it was said, the Govern- 
ment would not have proposed this mea- 
sure, had it not have been forced upon 
them by the country. Now, it was per- 
fectly true, that the agitation which had 
been raised on this subject had necessitated 
this proposition, but was it not extraordi- 
nary that noble Lords opposite should 
blame the Government on that account? 
Why, they were the prime movers of this 
agitation. It was the late Administration 
which first proposed a change in the ex- 
isting law; and with regatd to the charac- 
ter of that change, he would say, that he 
thought nothing could be more delusive, 
than the proposition for a fixed duty. A 
fixed duty would be no protection to agri- 
culture. Let them put it at a high rate, 
or at a low rate, it would be equally in- 
operative. In fact, the only efficient 
means of protecting the farmer was by the 
graduating scale—by an adherence to the 
principle at present enforced. He believed, 
that the measure before the House went 
to maintain that principle, and that the 
alterations made in the details were calé 
culated to benefit the country. On the 
whole, he must say, that he was satisfied 
with the plan, and that he should vote im 
favour of the bill most willingly. 
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Lord Portman objected to the present 


bill us being of an unsatisfactory character, | 


and, therefore, a bad measure. He consi- 
dered that it in no way tended to settle 


this momentous question, the importance | 


of which had been described so adequately 
by his noble Friend opposite (the Earl of 
Hipon). He believed, that the question 
never could be settled satisfactorily to the 
agriculturist or to the consumer, until it 
was settled on the principle embodied in 
the amendinent of his noble Friend. The 
measure could not satisfy any class, and it 
would unsettle the transactions of all 
classes. He should have thought, that his 
noble Friend, the President of the Board 
of Trade, would have been the last person 
to have approved of this bill, when he re- 
collected that his noble Friend was the 
leading person in drawing up the report of 
the committee of the other House in 1821 
on this subject. In that report the agricul- 
turists were told, that the time would 
come when the only protection which they 
must look to was in the shape of a fixed 
duty. They were also told, that that time 
would be when there was no glut in the 
home market and no glut in the markets 
of the world. He had always considered 
that the recommendations and arguments 
were sound and unanswerable, and in con- 
sequence of the impression which that re- 
port had made on his mind, he had always 
been an advocate for a fixed duty on corn. 
He had entertained hopes, from the opin- 
nions expressed by the noble Earl on 
former oecasions and last night, that he 
was prepared for a more extensive change ; 
but his noble Friend had that night inti- 
mated that they should regard this as 
something like a final measure. He agreed 
with the noble Earl (Earl Hardwicke) in 
believing that the cultivators of wheat 
would not have less protection under the 
proposed bill than under the present law ; 
but he did not think that this would be 
altogether the case as regarded barley. 
The cultivators of barley, no doubt, had 
reason to be sorry that the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Buckingham) did not remain 
in the Cabinet, for he might by his ex- 
ertions have succeeded in obtaining an 
equal share of protection for the barley 
gtower, as a right hon. Baronet, his Col- 
league in the Cabinct, and also an ardent 
supporter of agriculture, had induced the 

abinet to agree to for the producers of 
apples and hops. With respect to the re- 
port of the committee, he would beg the 
attention of noble Peers to ant extract from 
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it which he would read. The tommitteé 
in allusion to the present system of the 
sliding-scale, say :— 

“ This system is certainly liable to sudden 
alterations, of which the effect may be at oné 
time to reduce prices already low, lower than 
they would probably have been under a state 
of free-trade, and at another, unnecessarily to 
enhance prices already high;—to aggravate 
the evils of scarcity, and to render more severe 
the depression of prices from abundance. On 
the one hand, it deceives the grower with the 
false hope of monopoly, and, by its occasional 
interruption, may lead to consequences which 
deprive him of the benefits of that monopoly, 
when most wanted ;—on the other hand, it 
holds out to the country the prospect of an 
occasional free-trade, but so regulated and de- 
sultory, as to baffle the calculations and unset- 
tle the transactions both of the grower and the 
dealer at home ;—to deprive the consurhér of 
most of the benefits of such a trade, and to in- 
volve the merchant in more than the ordinary 
risks of mercantile speculation. It exposes 
the markets of the country, either to be ovca- 
sionally overwhelmed with an inundation of 
foreign corn, altogether gr yk gre to its 
wants; or, in the event of any considerable 
deficiency in our own harvest, it creates a sud- 
den competition on the continent, by the 
effect of which, the prices there aré rapidly 
and unnecessarily raised against ourselves. 
But the inconvenient operation of the present 
Corn-law, which appears to be less the conse- 
quence of the quantity of foreign grain brought 
into this country, upon an average of years, 
than of the manner in which that grain is in- 
troduced, is not confined to great haansdiidide 
in price, and consequent embarrassment, both 
to the grower and to the consumer ; for the 
occasional prohibition of import, has also a 
direct tendency to contract the extent of our 
commercial dealings with other states, and to 
excite in the rulers of those states, a spirit of 
permanent exclusion against the productions 
or manufactures of this country and its colo- 
nies.” 

Could any man predict more accurately 
the state of things that had arisen under 
the present Corn-law than the authors of 
the report of 1821 ; and if they prophesied 
so rightly as to the result of the then law, 
why did noble Lords refuse to go with 
them in adopting their recommendations. 
In a subsequent part of the report, the 
committee said, — 


“ Your committee aré the mote atixious to 
impress upon the attention of the House the 
real state of our trade in foreign corn, between 
the years 1773 and 1814, as it appears to them, 
taken in connection with the progress of gene- 
ral prosperity of the country, aaa more espe 
cially with the great improvements in agricul« 
ture, and its highly flourishing condition 
daring that period, to suggest to Patliament, 
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as a matter highly deserving of their future 
consideration, whether a trade in corn, con- 
stantly open to all nations of the world, and 
subject only to such a fixed duty as might com- 
pensate to the grower the loss of that encou- 
ragement which he received during the late 
war from the obstacles thrown in the way of 
free importation, and thereby protect the capi- 
tals now vested in agriculture from an unequal 
competition in the home market,—is not, as a 
permanent system, preferable to that state 
of law by which the corn trade is now regu- 
lated.” 


Did not the committee then distinctly 
tell the agriculturists, that the only pro- 
tection they must ultimately look forward 
to was a fixed duty. The noble Earl said, 
that he was desirous of preventing frauds 
in the averages ; but was he likely to do 
so by means of the present bill? The 
noble Lord said, that the grades in the 
sliding-scale were not so great in the bill 
before the House as they were in the pre- 
sent law. He admitted, that although 
the differences in the proposed scale, when 
corn rose to acertain price, were not so 
great as at present, still the scale was con- 
structed in such a way, that it would still 
hold out inducements to speculators; and, 
indeed, this must be always the case where 
the average system was adopted, nearly as 


great now as formerly, to indulge in frauds 
to raise the averages. It was proposed to 
add sixty-two new towns to those from 
which the averages were now taken, but 
you still had London in the list, which 
was the great market for speculators and 


for fraudulent sales.) When the former 
Corn-bill was before Parliament, he had 
moved, that London should be left out of 
the list of markets from which the aver- 
ages were to be taken, but he was left in 
a very small minority on the occasion. He 
found, that at Liverpool, London, and 
Boston, at least one-fifth of the whole 
quantity of corn disposed of was sold. He 
found also, that in forty towns the return 
of sales of corn was less than that quantity. 
Under the present law, and under the 
operation of the proposed bill, the dealer 
in the great markets still depended on the 
foreign speculator, and they must buy 
when it suited them for the purpose of 
carrying on their gambling transactions. 
Another evil of the operation of the Corn- 
laws was, that the small farmer must sell 
his crops between the gathering the har- 
vest and Lady-day, so as to enable him to 
pay his rents and tithes. But the chief 
portions of the speculations and the high 
prices of corn took place between Lady- 
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day and the harvest. The farmers, there. 
fore, did not get the benefit of high prices 
from the Corn-laws, as they were forced 
to sell their produce at a period of the 
year when there were comparatively low 
prices. The present bill was also bad, be. 
cause it unsettled existing bargains be. 
tween landlords and tenants; and it was 
utterly impossible, that under its probable 
operation any man could tell how an agree- 
mentor bargain should be made. He believed, 
that this measure had given a shock to the 
landed interest of this country of a most 
serious character. He believed, that every 
man, poor or rich, labourer or master 
wished to give adequate aud fair protec- 
tion to the producer of corn; but how 
could they maintain that protection to him 
when he was exposed to competition with 
the foreigner by bringing forward a measure 
which would keep up all the fluctuations 
of the old bill, and which would tend to 
prevent altogether their making a fixed 
duty? They had lost good terms when 
they rejected the propositions which his 
noble Friend (Viscount Melbourne) had 
offered to Parliament last year, and which 
he was prepared to offer them again at 
present. He did not believe, that by this 
measure they would succeed in putting a 
stop to agitation—on the contrary, 
would encourage it. It had been admitted, 
that it was yielding to agitation in bring- 
ing forward this measure, which could not 
be defended on principle. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, he had 
endeavoured to follow the noble Lord who 
had Jast spoken, but he really had left him 
at an entire loss to know what his opinions 
were as to the protection, or preference, as 
he styled it, which ought to be given to 
the British agriculturists. The noble Lord 
appeared to argued, first of all, that the 
Government measure would give no pro- 
tection. Why, was not its principle the 
same as that which characterised the pro- 
tecting measure at present in operation? 
It was true some alterations were pro 
in the scale of duties ; but he was prepared 
to contend, that those alterations would 
give greater protection to the agricultur- 
ists than, in point of fact, they had ever 
before obtained. He did not mean to say, 
that the measure would enhance the price 
of corn, but certainly it would not expose 
the grower to the frauds practised upon 
the averages, as to the sudden alterations 
in the scale of duties which were col- 
stantly occurring under the plan at pre 
sent in existence, He would assure noble 
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Lords, that he was not one of those who 
desired to raise prices. It was only his 
wish to give every fair protection to the 
agriculturists, He looked on the question 
as one affecting every class in the nation, 
and his only object was to give bread, the 
chief necessary of human existence, to the 
great mass of the people of this country, 
at the lowest possible price compatible 
with a fair profit to the grower. He 
must say, that he did think the measure 
before the House a very considerable im- 

vement on the existing Corn-law. It 
would cure the evil of the jumping duties 
—the sudden change from high prices to 
low prices. A great improvement would 
also no doubt be made by the additions to 
the towns in which the averages were to 
be taken, but at the same time he quite 
agreed with the noble Lord who had just 
sat down, that the market in Mark-lane 
should be left out of the list altogether. 
As to the proposition embodied in the 
amendment, the fixed duty was in point 
of fact a perfect fallacy if viewed in the 
light of a protection. He looked to the 
consequences of a fixed duty upon corn 
not merely as immediately affecting that 
article, but ultimately involving the secu- 
rity of all other taxes; because, when the 


price of wheat was high, the Legislature 
would be compelled to abandon the 8s. 
duty, and the clamour of the people, when 
successful in getting rid of one tax, must 
exercise a most injurious influence with 
reference to every other available source of 


revenue. At the same time, he felt it to 
be an imperative duty to oppose the impo- 
sition of a fixed duty on corn as a protec- 
tion to agriculture, because when corn was 
low it would afford no protection, and 
when prices were high, the Legislature 
would never be able to enforce it. 

Lord Monteagle: I am anxious to 
confine the few observations that | wish to 
address to the House to the question im- 
mediately under consideration. I admit, 
that the proposed bill is a considerable 
improvement on the existing law, above 
all in those provisions of the bill by which 
the duty on import is diminished, which 
will prove a relief to the consumer. The 
new seale will also lessen the induce- 
ment to hold back foreign corn, and will 
thus diminish the fluctuations of price. 
At the same time, however, when I 
admit this, I must state, that if ever I 
was persuaded of one fact more than of 
another, it is, that according to the opin- 
ion expressed by a noble Friend of mine, 
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who spoke early in the debate (Earl 
Wicklow) this bill cannot be considered a 
final measure on the subject. It is 
founded on arguments and admissions, 
that must lead to its future modification 
or repeal. I do not attribute any want 
of candour to my noble Friend (Lord 
Ripon) nor suggest, that bringing for- 
ward this bill as a definitive measure, 
my noble Friend does not believe it to 
be such. But my noble Friend also con- 
sidered the act of 1815 as final, yet 
how little has it deserved that title! I 
beg your Lordships to recollect, that you 
are now arguing the corn question on 
grounds on which it has never been 
argued before. It is now admitted on 
all hands, though formerly as strenu- 
ously denied, that we must seek from 
abroad a considerable portion of corn for 
home consumption. The notion of inde- 
pendence of foreign supply formerly once 
so much relied on, is now abandoned on 
all sides; and the only question remain- 
ing for argument is how our deficiency of 
food can be supplied, in the most advan- 
tageous manner. This deficiency must 
annually augment. In looking to the facts 
of the case, I will refer to the rapid in- 
crease which is continually taking place in 
the population of this country. If noble 
Lords will consider the returns of the 
population laid before Parliament, it will 
be seen, that the population of Great 
Britain has increased between the years 
1801 and 1841, upwards of 78 per cent. 
From these returns, it appears, that in the 
period of forty years, the population has 
increased 8,200,000; an increase equal 
to the population of a considerable Euro- 
pean state. The progress of our popula- 
tion is as follows : 


* POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN, AND, IN 
THE THREE LAST CENSUS, THE CHANNEL 
ISLANDS ¢ 

Year. 
1801 
1811 
1821 


Population. Per Ct, Incr. 
10,472,048 
11,964,303 
14,161,839 
1831 16,366,011 15°5 
1841 18,664,761 14 


Increase on the 40 years, 8,200,000 or 78:2.” 


It is plain, therefore, that the country 
has to provide means of subsistence for 
a rapidly increasing population. Do no- 
ble Lords believe, that from the present 
time the population will remain station- 
ary? I doubt it much, and experience 
justifies me in such doubts. During the 


14°2 
17°6 
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last forty years, there have been times of 
great commercial prosperity, followed by 
periods of mercantile embarrassment, and 
of agricultural prosperity followed by agri- 
cultural distress; but still there has been 
an increase of population steadily going 
on during all these vicissitudes. It is 
admitted, too, by all rational men, that 
this country cannot go on increasing its 
production of corn in the ratio with the 
increase of population ; we must, there- 
fore, necessarily look to foreign countries, 
for augmenting supplies of corn. I repeat it, 
we must look to foreign countries, and your 
Lordships will find, that a greater portion 
of foreign corn will he required, year by 
year. If, then, this bill is considered suf- 
ficient for the exigency of the present state 
of things, an allegation which I do not 
admit, yet even then, from the facts which 
I have stated, it will soon become ne- 
cessary for Parliament to reconsider the 
question, within a comparatively short 
time. 1 hope it may be reconsidered 
wisely and temperately hereafter, however 
imperfect may be our present legislation. 
There is another point of view in which 
this question may be considered as having 
during these discussions assumed a new 
feature. Heretofore it has been the practice 


to appeal to Ireland and to Irish interests as 
an argument for maintaining the Corn- 
laws; but that argument has now failed, 
because less aud less corn is imported from 


Ireland every year. The House ean no 
longer look to Ireland as the source of an 
increasing supply, It has even been stated 
by a noble Earl (the Earl of Wicklow) and 
by many other persons well acquainted 
with the fact, that the probability is, that 
very shortly, Ireland will consume all the 
wheat which she produces. This state of 
things does not arise from the circum- 
stance that less wheat is produced in Ire- 
land, than formerly, but that more is con- 
sumed ; it is a proof of the improvement in 
the condition of the people of Ireland, and 
a proof that must be most gratifying to 
your Lordships. [I refer to these facts, 
to prove that it will be utterly impos- 
sible for Parliament to abide by the pre- 
sent bill, as a permanent settlement of 
the Corn-law. If, then, this country is 
obliged to depend upon foreign states for 
a portion of the supply of corn necessary 
for our subsistence—if the proportion 
brought from abroad is likely to go on 
increasing, the question to be answered is, 
What are the best means by which we 
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can procure the foreign grain we require 
for the support of our population. Ip 
reply to this question two propositions 
have been made: the first, the sliding. 
scale, and the second, the fixed duty, 
There is undoubtedly a third proposition, 
namely, the abolition of all duty, which 
my noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Brougham) intends making, but with re. 
spect to which I will not make any obser. 
vations for the present. I have come to the 
conclusion, after the best reflection that 
I can give to the subject, that it is inex. 
pedient to adopt the sliding-scale, and 
that in its operation it is alike inconsistent 
with policy and justice. I should have 
been glad to have had a committee of this 
House appointed to investigate the relative 
merits of a sliding-scale or of a fixed duty, 
before which committee practical men of all 
opinions could have been examined, and 
where the matter could have been inquired 
into, divested of all party excitement, and 
where it could be treated as a question of 
political economy or commercial science, 
I should like to know where you can find 
any practical and experienced man who 
will defend the sliding-scale? Noble Lords 
opposite have boasted, and boasted with 
some degree of truth, that a large portion 
of the most wealthy and intelligent com- 
mercial classes coincided with them in 
their political views. I am willing, for the 
sake of argument, to admit this, and I will 
ask noble Lords opposite to apport a 
committee, and I will challenge them to 
produce any commercial men of knowledge 
and of experience who will venture to de- 
fend the continuance of a sliding-scale. I 
will go farther, and will challenge them to 
name any one person who has practical 
experience in matters of finance, or who 
ig extensively acquainted with the com- 
merce of the world, the principles which 
regulate our foreign exchanges, or the 
interests of the public as connected with 
the Bank of Engiand, who, on being ques- 
tioned, would not repudiate this sliding- 
scale as a most monstrous anomaly. This 
isa fair challenge, to which I inyite the 
attention of noble Lords opposite. I will 
also undertake to prove the impolicy of 
this system, not merely on authority, but 
by a reference to a few and simple facts 
which can be relied on. The Customs’ 
tariff embraces 1,000 or 1,200 separate 
articles. It has more than once undergone 
the supervision of some of the most able 
and most experienced men; very great 1m 
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provements have been made in the tariff 
by persons connected in politics with noble 
Lords opposite; first, in 1827, by Mr. 
Herries, and now again, much to the 
credit of the Government, by the right 
hon. Baronet the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. I ask them if, in the whole revision 
of the tariff, or looking back into the his- 
tory of this country, or of any other, they 
can point out any such vicious principle 
as a sliding-scale applied to any other ar- 
ticle but that of corn? Where has such 
ascale—the very opposite of an ad valorem 
scale—or, as it has been well designated 
by the noble Earl (Earl Ripon), where 
has such a contra valorem scale been sug- 
gested with reference to any other article ? 
If the principle were in itself a good one, 
why should it have been thus uniformly 
rejected? But I contend that it is spe- 
cially objectionable as applicable to corn. 
I object to it first on account of its un- 
certainty, which exposes the merchant, 
in making his arrangements, to the double 
contingency of a changing duty and a 
changing price. I object to it, also, on 
the special ground that has been ad- 
verted to by a noble Lord near me (Lord 
Clarendon)—namely, its unjust operation 


upon our commercial intercourse with the 


United States of America. To countries 
in our immediate vicinity it holds out ad- 
vantages withheld from more remote 
markets, like those of the United States. 
During Mr. Webster’s visit to this coun- 
try, I enjoyed some intercourse, which 
I shall ever remember with the greatest 
pleasure, with that distinguished states- 
man now at the head of foreign affairs 
in the United States. At that period 
the distress arising in our American 
commercial relations was extreme. It 
wag a time of immense pressure on the 
whole of our American trade. And what 
was the position of parts of America 
with which Mr. Webster was acquainted 
or connected? It was, that the harvest 
remained without value upon the ground, 
because its owners could find no profit- 
able market; and this, whilst our com- 
merce was languishing by the check to 
our trade with America, and the people 
were suffering froma want of the food 
which America was willing to send to us, 
both parties were thus suffering from 
the fatal laws which prevented the trans- 
mission of that agricultural produce 
¥hich would profitably have been sent by 
America aud consumed by us. I also ob- 
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ject to this sliding-scale, on a ground of ob- 
jection which must be incident to this bill 
and to every other bill founded on the same 
principle. No system founded on averages 
can work well. You are now endeavour- 
ing to botch up the system by the in- 
troduction of new towns into the averages. 
The very step you have taken with a view 
to improve the law, proves the viee that is 
inherent in that part of the scheme. [I 
will ask the noble Lords around me 
whether, having read this bill a second 
time, any one of them can, on going 
into committee, put his hand upon his 
heart and say, that he understands in 
the least degree what the effect of the 
introduction of these towns willbe? Then 
I say you are going to effect a change, not 
on any principle that ought to direct 
the resolves of wise and prudent men, 
but at chance and upon hap hazard. To 
this evil every alteration of average system 
was exposed, as no @ priori reasons could 
show how the alteration would work, But 
again, as was stated on a preyious occa- 
sion, there was another vice from which 
the average system was never free. It 
proceeded upon an entire fallacy. It as- 
sumed that a given quantity of corn was 
always of the same value, never taking 
into account the condition of the corn; so 
that, while the state of the averages as 
exhibited by price was apparently fayour- 
able, the people might be in a state of 
starvation; it was forgotten that a defect of 
quality would lower price ag certainly as 
abundance in quantity, In this, as in 
every other case, much of the evil you 
inflict will recoil upon those who cause it. 
There never ean be a stronger illustration 
of this great truth than is furnished by 
the Corn-laws. Assume the case of a bad 
harvest at home, and ask the practical 
agriculturists whether it is not equally 
beneficial to the consumer and producer, 
that the damaged grain and flour shall 
be rendered most available for food; 
and 1 will tell your Lordships, that 
the introduction of dry and fresh wheat 
from abroad to mix up with the low- 
priend and damaged wheat at home, will 
e¢ a boon to the community and even a 
benefit to the farmer. At the period of 
discussing the Corn-laws in 1815, there 
were two gentlemen in Parliament con- 
nected with the city of London, Alderman 
Atkins and Sir W. Curtis, both of whom 
spoke from experience on the subject, and 
they stated, that when grain was on the 
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average 85s., 95s. was the real average 
price of grain fit for making bread. Lord 
Grenville, to meet this inconvenience, pro- 
posed that the averages should be taken not 
on grain, but on bread. Let Parliament do 
what it will, this is an evil from which you 
cannot wholly escape so long as you 
adhere to an average system at all. Ano- 
ther objection to the sliding-scale is the 
bounty it affords on holding grain in hand 
till the duty falls. The sliding-scale is an 
inducement to keep corn back, till prices 
reach their maximum, and the duty reaches 
its minimum. I admit that the present bill 
is in this respect a great improvement 
on the existing law; and so far from 
objecting to the “ rests” in it, I only 
wish that there were a few more of them; 
for just in proportion as you introduce and 
extend the rests, youapproach towhat I con- 
sider to be a better system, the system of a 
fixed duty. At this hour of the night, I 
have to apologise for detaining your 
Lordships, as I know the House listen 
with impatience to written statements ; but 
I must take the liberty of reading one 
short passage from an admirable work, 
which will in some measure repay your 
Lordships for the inadequate manner in 
which I have expressed my opinions. It is 
the opinion of an enlightened author given 
on this very subject, and describing the ef- 
fects of a sliding-scale as compared with the 
effects of a more settled system of law. The 
writer to whom [ refer is Mr. Tooke, whose 
authority would be admitted to be entitled 
to the greatest weight by the noble Lord 
who introduced the bill, as well as by all 
who like myself, enjoy the advantage 
of his acquaintance. Mr. Tooke said, in 
his work on prices (vol. iii. p. 48,) 

“The averages, and the uncertainty and 
maneuvring connected with them, would be 
done away with; as would, likewise, the mise 
chievous anomaly which, by the effect of low 
condition on the averages, excludes foreign 
wheat precisely at the time when it is most 
wanting for mixture with our own. In the 
next place, this country would present a con- 
stant market, instead of the present capricious 
one, and would afford an opening for return 
of exports beyond that which at present exists, 
except in the uncertain intervals when the 
duty is approaching its minimum, and there 
would be less liability to disturbance of the 
value of the currency.” 


Having thus alluded tosome primary evil 
consequences of the average system, per- 
haps the House will permit me to state 
in a few words a further objection to it, 
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arising from its obvious tendency to in. 
crease the fluctuation in price. There are 
several returns on the Table of the House, 
showing the fluctuations in the prices of 
corn abroad and at home, but some of 
these returns and calculations are made on 
a principle which is irreconcileable with a 
just comparison of the merits of the two 
systems. An attempt is made to com. 
pare the fluctuations by reducing them to 
per centages. To this I must object as 
delusive. Undoubtedly the proportion 
between zero and one, as compared with 
the proportion between: sixty and a hun- 
dred, is very different, it being, in the first 
case, that of infinity and in the other that 
of less than one-half. But if you in. 
crease the price of bread in these two pro. 
portions, the effect is totally different 
the per centage proves nothing. It is 
the difference between the higher and 
lower number that is material, rather than 
the per centage increase, and the latter 
computations are all foreign to the real 
question. But in the ten years from 1829 
to 1838, the average annual difference 
between the highest and lowest price was 
31 per cent., in 1829, 1830, 1836, and 
1838, the average annual difference be- 
tween highest and lowest weekly average 
was 473 per cent.; and in a single year, 
it amounted to 68 per cent. A Table 
has been prepared by order of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Ripon) on this subject, 
and I do not believe that so palpable an 
exhibition of the defects of a law can be 
made in any other country in the world. 
A still more fatal objection to a sliding- 
scale, is ils obvious tendency to extend 
this fluctuation of prices all over the 
globe. The evils of vicious legislation, 
do not confine their mischief within 
the four seas that encompass these 
islands. The irregularity of prices in this 
country reacts upon the whole world, upon 
Dantzic as much as upon London. Every 
market to which the influence of a bill of 
exchange can reach is disturbed, and 
that disturbance reacts again upon the 
people of England, both as consumers 
and as merchants. How does this tell upon 
the revenue? Was there ever such an 
anomaly as that part of the revenue 
which includes the corn duties? In the 
years 1833, 1834, 1835, and 1836, the 
duty received on the importation of foreiga 
wheat was but 1,646/.; in the years 1838, 
1839, 1840, and 1841, the same duty 
swelled to upwards of 2,000,000. - I will 
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ask the noble Earl—but I am afraid that 
the noble Earl will not answer — still I 
ask the noble Earl what estimate he has 
made of the produce of the new corn duties 
as likely to be received as revenue? I am 
anxious to know what the noble Earl ex- 
pects to receive. But the noble Earl will 
not gratify my curiosity. The fact is, the 
noble Earl has placed himself and his 
Colleagues in some difficulty by disclaim- 
ing the corn import duty as a measure 
of finance. Such are his scruples on 
this subject, that all the world will not 
induce the noble Earl to charge one 
single sixpence in the shape of a tax on 
food. The same opinion has also been 
repeated by a noble Earl (the Earl of 
Winchilsea) who has said, that the Corn- 
Jaws could only be maintained as a measure 
of protection, but that they would be 
indefensible as a means for raising 
revenue, It is difficult, except in the 
extreme case of prohibition, to separate 
these objects. The fact being, that no 
revenue can be derived from corn with- 
out being pro tanto protective, so that in 
reality many who discuss these questions, 
are fighting more for words than for things. 
The mass of consumers, there cannot be 
a doubt, would preter to have corn on the 
cheapest terms; that is, without any duty 
on its importation; but if these con- 
sumers ate to be allowed at their choice, 
to pay a duty for the purpose of protec- 
tion, that is, for the purpose of enhanc- 
ing the value of land, or to pay a duty 
which, by increasing the revenue, may 
allow the other burdens of the country 
to be lessened—your Lordships may rely 
upon it, that if such a choice were given 
to consumers, they would not hesitate 
one moment in giving their answer. It 
is the price of corn, that affects the 
public as consumers. A rise of price, as 
the consequence of protecting duties, is 
very different from a rise of price, the 
Consequence of a revenue duty. It 
has been said, and undoubtedly such a 
statement forms an important branch of 
the inquiry —it has been said, that as 
a protection a fixed duty would be a delu- 
sion, since it could not be maintained 
by the Government during a period of 
very high prices. Now, assuming that a 
fixed duty of 8s. was in force, and that the 
supposed exigency had arrived, assuming, 
also, that there arose a clamour for a re- 
peal of the duty, I am asked, what would 
the Government, what would Parliament 
VOL. LXII. {hry 
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do? If! were speaking, either as a Min- 
ister or a Member of Parliament, [ should 
most decidedly reply, ‘‘ Adhere to the 
duty.” And this for the most obvious 
reason. Ifa Minister or the Legislature 
were to give way, it would not be the 
consumer who would benefit by the relax- 
ation. Of this we had an illustration 
the other day, when during a period of 
distress there being a great quantity of 
foreign grain lying in bond at Glasgow, 
a most earnest entreaty was addressed to 
the Government to give up the grain 
that was in bond, and allow it to go 
into consumption duty free. If Govern 
ment had yielded to this demand, what 
would have been the consequence? Do 
you suppose that the owners would have 
sold the corn at 20s. less, in conse- 
quence of having been excused from the 
payment of the duty? Notatall. By dis. 
pensing with the duty the Government 
would only have put somuch into the pockets 
of the proprietors of that grain. The same 
principle would apply if the owner and 
the corn were at Dantzic. By giving 
up the duty, you confer no benefit 
upon the consumer, any further than is 
measured by the increase of quantity 
brought into the market; and the people 
would not obtain their bread cheaper by 
the amount of duty, if the Government 
were to be so inconsiderate as to authorize 
the duty to be remitted. Thesame remark 
would not apply, in the same degree, to 
the proposition of his noble Friend for re- 
pealing the whole duty; such a measure, 
if permanent, would increase the growth 
of corn abroad ; and on the increased sup- 
ply, compared with the capacity of the peo- 
ple to buy, the price alone depended. There 
is another subject to which I feel it my 
duty to call the attention of your Lord- 
ships, namely, the fatal effect on trade 
which the irregular importation produces 
by its action on the currency of the coun- 
try. This effect must continue so long as 
you adhere to the present system. On 
this subject I will appeal to the autho- 
rity of the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of her Majesty’s Government, and 
his authority is one of no trifling weight 
on this subject, for few men can claim a 
brighter honour than that right hon. Gen- 
tleman has achieved in restoring the cur- 
rency of the country toa healthy condition. 
I know how much that right hon. Gentle- 
man has exposed himself to attack from 
his own Friends for his act of 1819; but, 
2C 
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in disregarding the reproaches of preju- 
dicial men, he has deserved well of his 
country. In speaking thus, 1 feel that I 
am only rendering justice to the right hon. 
Baronet. In 1827, the Government was 
pressed to consent to a committee in con- 
sequence of the agricultural distress which 
then prevailed—for be it remembered, that 
notwithstanding the Corn-laws the country 
has been repeatedly visited by agricultural 
distress, Nothing is more certain than that 
these laws are occasionally productive of 
agricultural distress by causing over-pro- 
duction. Well, the pressure was very 
great upon the Government of that day, 
and a motion was made with a view to ob- 
tain some increased protection. On the 
8th of March, 1827, Sir Robert Peel ex- 
pressed himself thus :— 


“The bank having returned to cash pay- 
ments, by being obliged to pay in gold, nothing 
could be more likely to injure that measure 
and to cause a run upon the bank than the 
system of 1815. In the case of such a scarcity 
as opened the ports in this way (for three 
months), speculations would be indulged in, 
and must be paid for in gold, so that a run 
would be caused on the bank, which must 
disturb the present currency of the country. 
The demand for foreign corn must necessarily 
raise the price, and, therefore, it was a fallacy 
to suppose that, because corn was at this mo- 
ment or any other at a certain price at Dantzic, 
that price would not be increased by the in- 
creased demand from this country. ’ 


Such were the effects which Sir Robert 
Peel apprehended if the ports were opened 
for three months to meet a sudden de- 
mand for corn. But the ports had been 
practically open for the importation of 
grain at low duties during the greater part 
of 1838 and 1839, and all the anticipations 
of Sir R. Peel have been fully realised. 
I will show what has happened. I moved 
for a return of the fluctuations of bul- 
lion in the bank of England since the 
last Charter Act. But, in referring to 
this return, I beg to state that I am not so 
blind as to suppose that in all cases when 
a diminution of bullion takes place, there 
has never been any other cause for such 
diminution than the Corn-laws. To attri- 
bute that diminution to one cause only 
would be mere pedantry; but, with the 
exception of years where other causes 
might easily be shown to have existed, I 
find that it is always at the time when 
there is the greatest importation of fo- 
reign corn that the amount of bullion is 
most affected :— 
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QUANTITY OF WHEAT IMPORTED AND 
FLUCTUATIONS OF BULLION. 





Wheat &| 
Wat & Bullion in Bank, 
SACLE Ir aS 
ported. | Highest. | Lowest. 





This was the period 
of Foreign fang 
1835] 43,000, 6,741,00016,150,000 oo Bank ex- 

1836] 234,000 7,801,000] 4,545,000 

1837} 544,000. 8,172,000/4,032,000 a a American 
1838 1,355,000 10,126,000)9,339,000 
1839 2,862,000 9,336,000)2,525,000} 
1840 2,284,000 4,500,000 3,454,000 
19461 2,524,000, venient paniadan 





£ £ 
1834 el 9,948,000]6,720,000 
{ 














And if you will go through the monthly 
averages for 1838 and 1839, the effect 
will be shown still more strongly : 


CORN IMPORTED, AND BULLION IN 














BANK. 
Wheat Ballion ; 
and Monthly | Average of 
Flour Ave- 13 Weeks 
Imported. rages. | Antecedent, 

1838 : Qrs. s. d. £ 
January. . 2212 54 2 8,895,000 
February . ° 4,708 55 3 9,543,000 
March . h . 2,543 56 «6 10,015,000 
April . ° . 6,269 59 0 10,126,000 
ee 35,445 | 62 7 10,002,000 
ne 69,717 65 5 9,722,000 
July . . 101,781 | 68 7 9,749,000 
August . . «| 257,181 74 8 9,746,000 
September . ° 562.376 64 9 9,615,000 
October . sy 20,277 66 10 9,437 ,000 
November . 46,205 73 3 9,339,000 
a e «| 243,590 | 78 1 9,362,000 
1839 : 

January. . «| 164,000 | 79 9 9,336,000 
February ° + | 234,000 72 0 8,919,000 
March. . «| 494,000 | 71 0 8,106,000 
April . . «| 228,000 70 0 7,073,000 
May e + ef $22,000 70 7 5,119,000 
Jane - «© «| 298,000 63 6 6,344,000 
Jaly >. oo» o@ 5eege0 69 9 3,785,000 
Augnst . . 243,000 71 9 3,265,000 
September . «| 427,000 70 6 2,816,000 
October. . .« 145,000 66 4 2,525,000 
November . ° 76,000 68 0 2,545,000 
December . . 115,000 66 2 2,887,000 














The bank began with ten millions of 
bullion in their vaults, and this treasure 
was in the Autumn of 1839, reduced to 
2,800,0007. There was but this pittance 
of 2,800,000/. in the vaults of the 
Bank to meet all liabilities, public and 
private, to pay the dividends, to pay 
the army and navy, and to supply the de- 
ficiency bills that were required in order 
to maintain the credit of the country. 
Now every British statesman, every me- 
chant, every subject of her Majesty who 
loved his country, ought to congratulate 
himself, and to be grateful to Providence 
that this demand for foreign corn did not 
occur simultaneously with the Americas 
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disasters! Had the failure of crops occur- 
red at that time, which so shortly after did 
occur when the Bank of England was 
only saved as if by a miracle, by the as- 
sistance of the Bank of France—and what 
an illustration did that event afford of 
the boasted independence of foreign na- 
tions which these Corn-laws were sup- 
posed to secure—if, I repeat, such an 
event as the American commercial dis- 
asters had occurred at the same time 
when those demands were made for gold in 
order to pay for foreign corn imported,— 
if as a necessary consequence the Bank 
had been compelled to stop payment, let 
the House imagine how awful would have 
been the amount of commercial distress 
that would have ensued, not to speak of 
our national disgrace in the eyes of Eu- 
rope. We are proud of declaring our 
determination to maintain the public 
faith, We somewhat ostentatiously con- 
trast our conduct with that of some 
bankrupt states of the new world, but 
it behoves us to think of the imminent 
danger to which we have been exposed, 
and to congratulate ourselves that we have 
been saved by Providence from that dis- 
grace which bad legislation occasioned to 
this, the first commercial country in the 
world. I am ashamed of having occupied 
your Lordships so long; but to say the 
trath, my mind is so full of the argument, 
that I feel as if I have only as yet, ap- 
proached the boundary of the question. If 
I had been allowed a faller opportunity of 


going into the subject, I conceive nothing 
more capable of actual demonstration 
than the absurdity of attempting to regu- 
late, by duties, the price and the supply 


of the food of man. Yet this absurd 
and fruitless attempt is the only aim, 
object, or justification of this sliding-scale. 
On this the real question at issue rests. 
I will trouble your Lordships with a 
teference to but one passage more, and to 
this ]am only encouraged by your Lord- 
ships undeserved kindness. The document 
I am about to read may, perhaps, be ob- 
jected to, because it proceeds from men 
not more eminently practical than they 
are philosophic. The extract is from the 
hand-loom weavers report, a report which 
bears the signatures of Mr. Senior and 
Mr. Jones Loyd. Mr. Loyd is one of 
the most experienced merchants, and one 
of the wisest men of the day; Mr. Senior, 
one of our most enlightened economists, 
aad if on such a question you will not 
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consult such men, where are we to look 
for higher sources of information? What 
was stated in their report was the more 
important, because it was written be- 
fore the scheme of the late Government 
was made known. I know, at least, that 
those who prepared the report were not 
aware when that report was proposed 
what would be the nature of the financial 
measure of the late Government. The 
report describes an improved sliding-scale 
like that of the present bill in the following 
terms :— 


“Tt is clear that this plan is affected by 
nearly all the vices of the present law. Like 
the present law, it endeavours to keep corn at 
an artificial price. Like the present law, it 
must prevent any steadiness in the corn trade. 
A duty rising as the price of the commodity 
falls, and falling as it rises, that is to say, di- 
minishing as the value of the article increases, 
and increasing as the value of the article di- 
minishes, is a monster of fiscal legislation re- 
served for the corn trade. Such a measure 
might have been supposed to be intended for 
the purpose of excluding from that trade all 
men of capital and prudence, and tempting 
into it the gamblers of commerce. The two 
great evils of average high price and fluctua- 
tion would probably continue if Mr. Canning’s 
bill, or any other measure founded on its prin- 
ciple, were adopted, though, of course, in 
proportion as the scale of duty were lowered 
those evils would be diminished in degree.” 


Such are the opinions of practical men, 
expressed before the change of Govern- 
ment, and therefore wholly uninfluenced by 
party considerations. It is to opinions like 
these, and to such authorities, that the at- 
tention of Parliament should be directed. 
There are, however, more important in- 
terests connected with this question than 
the mere interests of finance. ‘The perma- 
nent prosperity of England depends upon 
the maintenance of her commerce and ma- 
nufactures. True, it is, that certain poli- 
ticians and certain theorists consider that 
we should have been a happier, though a 
poorer nation, had we continued in a 
simple social state. Such persons are 
ready to suggest that we have done wrong 
in fostering a large manufacturing popula- 
tion. But what would have been the re- 
sult of such a destiny had it been our’s. 
We might, indeed, have been 


** Mild Arcadians ever blooming, 
Nightly nodding o’er our flocks”— 


but we never would have become a great 

nation. To enable this country to make 

head against its enemies in perilous times 
2C2 
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—to enable the noble Duke opposite to: ening of bread to the consumer to any very 
achieve those triumphs which led to the | considerable extent. Lord Ashburton had 
peace of Paris, and restored the ba-| contended, that the law of 1815 would in. 
lance of power in Europe, it was necessary | crease the price to the consumer to the 
to put forth all the resources of the country | extent of twenty-two millions sterling. 
in support of the mighty destinies which | That appeared to me a great exaggeration, 
it has been the pleasure of God that Eng- | I believe nothing of the kind. The benefits 
land should be called upon to accom-| which I expect to derive from a free. 
plish. But to pass over the question, | trade in corn are, a settled trade, steady 
whether Manchester and Birmingham, and | employment, the absence of any disturb- 
the great marts of our domestic industry, | ance of the monetary system, and, to the 
ought to sink into the condition of deserted | agriculturists, all the advantages which 
villages, to pass that over as a question| must result from an improved home 
which does not deserve a serious diseus- | market. Your Lordships may struggle 
sion, still there are other considerations to | against this measure as you have done 
be disposed of, of yet more awful import. against many others, but this struggle, 


We might possibly, though I do not be- | however prolonged, will be ineffectual, 


lieve it could be so, afford to part with our | 
wealth and to cast away our power; we 
might, if we were mad enough to do so, 
lay aside all our splendour, all our glories 
—but there is one sacrifice we cannot 
make, one risk we dare not incur, we can- 
not, with any safety, allow a system to 
continue long which separates the higher 
and the lower classes—which places the 
Legislature, the highest authority in the 
State, in a position of appearing to make 
laws for the benefit of its own members, 
against the feelings, against the interests, 
and against the very existence of the mass 
of the people. This is the danger which 
you have now to consider, Sooner or 
later, and may it be sooner rather than 
later, the corn question will be set at 
rest. That question is sinking on a 
sliding-scale at the present, and must 
ultimately sink to its natural level, be- 
fore it could remain in repose. I believe, 
that repose will only be found by the 
entire abandonment of the very word pro- 
tection. My noble Friend near me (Earl 
of Rosebery) has this night declared a 
change of opinion; so I may be per- 
mitted to acknowledge a change of opin- 
ion likewise. TI am on reflection per- 
suaded, that there can be no permanent 
rest, no quiet, no safety with reference to 
this subject, until the trade in corn shall 
be as free as air, so far as protection is 
concerned; and I am as thoroughly satis- 
fied that, looking to the natural conse- 
quences of the increasing wealth and 
advancing population of the country, the 
agriculturists are the individuals who, of 
all others in the community, will have the 
least cause for regretting such a result. I 
do not believe, that the effect of throwing 








open the trade in corn will be the cheap- 


and in the end freedom of trade will be 


| established. 


Lord Brougham said, that upon the 
whole he approved his noble Friend's re- 
solution, and was prepared to vote for it ; 
but he did so comparatively, in the same 
way as he had voted on the bill of last 
night, as compared with the existing Corn- 
law. In like manner he regarded his no- 
ble Friend’s resolution as a considerable 
improvement on the bill then before the 
House. He preferred a fixed duty to a 
sliding-scale, because he thought a fixed 
duty had some, not very many perhaps, 
but some characteristics which sufficed 
to distinguish it from, and give it the 
superiority over a_ sliding-scale ; but, 
notwithstanding this, if he were to say, 
that he regarded « fixed duty as framed 
on any scheme of sound policy, or that 
it was according to sound principles of 
commercial legislation, or according to 
sound principles of legislation for agricul- 
tural protection ; above all, if he were to 
say, that it was framed on sound principles 
of legislation as regarded revenue and 
finance, he should say, that which was 
perfectly foreign from his thoughts and 
should, out of courtesy, towards his noble 
Friend, act contrary to hissense of duty. As 
regarded protection to agriculture, he had 
always held that we had no right to give 
agriculture such a protection as was given 
by the sliding-scale ; and, that agriculture 
had no claim to it at our hands. ‘That was 
his opinion of the sliding-scale ; and with 
respect to a fixed duty, he could not see 
that it gave much protection either to 
the consumer or the agriculturist. But 
he had to complain that the resolution of 
his noble Friend avoided specification ; It 
simply called upon the House to affirm the 
abstract proposition that a fixed duty was 
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better than a sliding-scale. It might be 
said, he thought, without captiousness, or 
hypercriticism, that the question depended 
a good deal on what fixed duty and what 
sliding-scale meant. Both ought to be 
ascertained before we are called upon to 
choose between the two. He could prefer a 
fixed duty of 8s. to an unknown sliding-scale, 
or he could prefer a known sliding-scale to 
an unknown fixed duty ; but he felt that 
considerable difficulty was imposed by the 
vagueness of the resolution on those who 
were most unfavourable to the sliding-scale; 
and most favourable to a fixed duty. How- 
ever taking the fixed duty to be one of 8s. a 
quarter, and the sliding-scale to be that in 
the present bill, then he thought, that the 
fixed duty was somewhat the better of the 
two; because it was not subject to all the 
same disadvantages of shifting prices, and 
particularly, because it did not give the 
same facilities to jobbers, and still more, 
that under a fixed duty the country be- 
tween harvest and harvest of any par- 
ticular year, might be better supplied 
than under the present system. These 
advantages entitled his noble Friend 
to his vote in support of a_proposi- 


tion asserting the preference of the one 


over the other. But their Lordships must 
not deceive themselves, and so lay the 
foundation of future disappointment by 
exaggerated hopes of the effects of a fixed 
duty. As compared with a sliding-scale, 
in increasing a permanent supply of foreign 
corn, he thought a fixed duty would have 
no beneficial effect whatever. It would not 
promote a free-trade in corn, nor be the 
means of increasing the cultivation abroad, 
for the purpose of carrying on that trade, 
and of supplying our market ; for he was 
as ebtviiead of this as he was of any pro- 
sition in arithmetic, that there was no dif- 
ference between a fixed duty and a sliding- 
scale in this respect, that is to say, in 
extending our resources in the foreign 
market, or increasing the quantity which 
would be grown abroad to supply the 
English market. For on what did 
the quantity imported depend? On 
the estimate formed by the grower and 
the merchant of the profit which they 
were likely to make by the growth and 
transport of their corn to this country. 
That calculation must depend on the price 
at which they would be enabled to grow 
the corn, ship it, and convey it to this 
country, and the sliding-scale was said to 
si against our interests and theirs (which 
Were identical in this respect), by making 
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it impossible for these parties, namely, the 
grower and the merchant, to ascertain 
what amount of duty he would be called 
upon to pay here on any given shipment. 
Now, there was no doubt that under the 
sliding-scale these parties could not know 
this, because the sliding-scale apportioned 
the duty according to the existing price in 
this country, and unless the foreign mer- 
chant could ascertain what that price was, 
it would be impossible for him to ascertain 
what duty he would have to pay. But 
suppose the foreign merchant could know 
what duty he was to pay; that is, sup- 
pose he knew that he was to be subjected 
toa fixed duty, would the knowledge of 
what he had to pay as duty and the price 
to the grower, and the cost of shipment 
and transport, make him ship his corn any 
the more readily, unless he could be sure 
of getting a price at which he could sell 
his corn to advantage when it had arrived 
here? Certainly not ; but if he knew what 
the price was to be at which he was to 
sell as that price governed the duty, it was 
utterly immaterial to him, in this point of 
view, whether a sliding-scale or a fixed 
duty were established. If he knew or 
could estimate what was the price at 
which he was to sell here, then the slid- 
ing-scale told him the amount of duty, 
because that duty was apportioned to the 
price, and, therefore, having the price, he 
would know what was the duty ; and ifthe 
price was unknown, a knowledge of the 
fixed duty was wholly useless. To take 
an illustration. The price of wheat at 
Dantzic being 40s. a quarter, and the mer- 
chant and grower were about to calculate 
what would be the cost of shipping and 
landing it in this country. Putting the 
cust of the conveyance at 5s., the question 
would be, what was to be the duty ? 
“‘ Then,” said the advocates of a fixed duty 
as preferable to a sliding-scale, “ the 
foreign merchant cannot ascertain what he 
must add to the 45s., in order to find what 
ought to be the selling price, because be 
don’t know under the sliding-scale what 
the duty is to be when he gets here.” 
But suppose there was an 8s. fixed duty, 
then the foreign merchant knew exactly 
what was the whole cost of bringing his 
corn to market, by adding 8s. to the 45s., 
that is to say, that 53s. was the whole 
cost. But would that enable him to tell 
whether he could afford to bring his corn 
to this country? No such thing. He had 
yet only got one side of the account, be- 
cause he had only calculated the cost, not 
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the profit ; and therefore he could not tell 
whether the speculation would be profit- 
able, or whether there would be no profit, 
or a positive loss. But he knew this as 
well from a sliding-scale as from a fixed 
duty, if he knew the price in this country. 
It was necessary to know the remainder 
obtained, by subtracting the whole cost 
from the gross price, Part of the sub- 
traction being variable and depending on the 
price, did not make it at all now difficult 
to tell the amount of that remainder. The 
subtracting was just as necessary to be 
known as the subtraction; till that was 
known the remainder could not be ascer- 
tained ; and the moment it was known, 
the subtraction and consequently the re- 
mainder became known as well by the 
sliding-scale as the fixed duty. For these 
reasons, he was not one of those who ex- 
pected that a fixed duty would increase the 
amount of foreign corn grown, which would 
be obtained for this country. Now, with re- 
ference to the bearings of his noble Friend's 
resolution on the three resolutions which he 
(Lord Brougham) was about to propose. 
As to the first,—namely, that which stated 
that no duty whatever ought to be imposed 
on the importation of corn for the purposes 
of agricultural protection—having so lately 
as last night addressed their Lordships on 
that question it would be unbecoming in 
him to add another word; but with re- 
spect to the financial question, he knew 
that some persons had preferreda fixed duty 
with a view to not to protection, but to 
revenue. Was corn a fit subject for tax- 
ation ? Was that article of prime necessity, 
which formed the bulk of the food of the 
people, a fit subject for taxation, whether 
taxed in the dark by a graduated scale, or, 
he would not say in the light, but in the 
somewhat less thick obscurity of a fixed 
duty? He declared it was not a fit sub- 
ject for taxation, because the tax was a 
poll-tax, paid by the poor and the rich, but 
much more by the poor than the wealthy, 
and falling more heavily on those whose re- 
sources were the more slender. It formed 
a considerable portion of the expenditure 
of the poor man, but was, as compared 
with the luxurious expenditure of their 
Lordships, a paltry trifle. It was alsoa poll- 
tax eminently uncertain in its operation, 
whether going under the name of a gra- 
duated scale or a fixed duty. Itdepended 
on the winds, the weather, the sea- 
sons, whether the Government should levy 
one farthing of this duty. He had always 
understood, that one great quality of a tax 
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was, that it should enable you. to be sure 
of it when you wanted it; but it might 
happen, in the case of this tax, that the 
fates, that was to say the wind and the 
weather, would order that not a farthing 
should be levied. The expenditure of 
the country, however, did not wait on 
the seasons; there was a pretty steady 
current of expense always setting in, 
and ;the Treasury could not depend for 
supply on the steadiness of the winds, 
Beside the quality of certainty, he had 
always understood that one of the best 
characteristics of a tax was, its taking 
the least out of the pockets of the people, 
in proportion to what it put into the coffers 
of the Treasury; and he had always 
been accustomed to look upon that as the 
worst tax which took the most from the 
people, in proportion to what it gave to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. How 
did the tax on corn operate in this 
way? In order to raise, say as much as 
8s. per quarter on foreign corn, they taxed 
all corn, not only foreign, but also the corn 
grown in this country. To raise 1,000,000/., 
they must import 2,500,000 quarters at a 
duty of 8s. per quarter. The Treasury 
got the 1,000,000/., but was that all that 
was paid? True, it was all that was paid 
at the ports, but not all that was paid by 
the consumer. Besides this, the people on 
every one quarter of home grown wheat 
had to pay, he would not say the whole 
8s., but a proportion amounting probably 
to 3s. or 4s. per quarter. And thus the 
operation of this tax of 8s. per quarter on 
foreign corn raised the price of wheat 
grown at home by 3s. or 4s. Thus, in 
order that the Treasury might obtain 
1,000,000/. from foreign corn, 4,000,000/. 
or 5,000,000/. were taken out of the 
pockets of the people. Another objection 
to this tax was, that it had a tendency to 
raise the price of food all through the 
year, and if it did not, it would not 
operate as a protection. This effect, too, 
was produced, even where no revenue was 
raised from the tax. Now, when the 
price of food was raised, the revenue was 
injured in another particular ; for the rise 
of the price of food had a tendency to 
lower the produce of the Excise, and even 
the Customs. Thus, a tax on food, whe- 
ther imposed through the medium of 4 
sliding-scale or a fixed duty, had a direot 
tendency, besides its pressure on the people, 
to lower the public income of the coun 
try. For all these reasons, he concluded, 
and the constant uniform experience 
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t times bore him out in the opinion, 
that if there was any one subject or 
article which ought to be exempted from 
taxation, it was that bread which formed 
the food of the gr 

The Duke of Wellington: The noble 
and learned Lord who has just sat down, 
says, that this tax pressed on the food of 
the people. That assertion may be ab- 
stractedly true, but the question before 
the House has no direct connection with it. 
The noble Viscount (Lord Melbourne), in 
bringing forward his resolution, never con- 
templated leaving the agriculture of this 
country without some protection ; particu. 
larly at this moment, and considering the 
state in which this country has been for 
some time. The noble Viscount thinks 
the best mode of protecting agriculture is 
according to the measure proposed by him- 
self and his Colleagues at the end of the 
last Session of Parliament, instead of the 
bill as proposed in the other House of 
Parliament, and also submitted to your 
Lordships by my noble Friend near me. 
The noble Viscount looked at this, and 
very properly looked at it as a corn mea- 
sure—as a measure for regulating and 
protecting the agriculture of the country. 
The noble Lord himself, and other noble 
Lords, looked upon it as a commercial 
measure, and argued both the measure of 
my noble Friend and that proposed by the 
noble Viscount opposite as commercial 
measures. The noble Viscount who has 
addressed your Lordship lately in a very 
able speech has argued it upon all grounds, 
financial as well as others, and he has in a 
certain degree been replied to by my noble 
Friend who has lately spoken ; but, my 
Lords, that which we have to discuss to- 
night is what is the best mode of giving to 
agriculture that description of protection 
which appears to be generally understood 
in this House and the country to be neces- 
sary. To those who entertain that opinion 
there are a few exceptions, The noble and 
learned Lord who has lately addressed you 
isone. The noble Baron (Lord Western) is 
one of those who considers that corn ought 
to receive protection, and he objects to 
this measure as likely to be the cause of 
corn losing that protection ; but the ques- 
tion which we have before us to-night, is 
to consider what will be the best mode of 
giving protection to agriculture. I con- 
fess, my Lords, I have always considered 
@ gtaduated scale as the best mode of 
protection for the internal agriculture of 
the country, a scale of duties levied upon 
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the importation of foreign corn, varying in 
amount according to the price of corn in 
the country at certain periods, to be ascer- 
tained by averages. It is perfectly true 
that, under the act which is now, I hope, 
about to expire, great frauds have been 
practised in taking the averages. Possibly 
the scale of duties gave occasion in some 
measure to those frauds, but I believe 
there can be no doubt whatever that great 
frauds have been committed, and com- 
plaints also have been made of the law in 
consequence of the existence of those frauds. 
Other complaints also have been made of 
the law, and for that reason I have con- 
sented to the adoption, or the proposition 
of this law, and I hope this law is so framed 
as to be free from the objections made 
against the other; that the averages will 
be more honestly taken and given to the 
public than they were heretofore ; that the 
graduated scale of duties has been improved, 
so far as to avoid giving facilities to the 
practice of frauds, and at the same time 
to afford an adequate protection to agri- 
culture—a protection which will give a 
price in this country nearly of the same 
amount as it has been known to be on an 
average of the last thirteen or fourteen 
years since the passing of the law which is 
now about to expire—that price which has 
been taken as the average, according to 
which a final arrangement ought to be 
made and constituted as the law of the 
country. My Lords, I say that, consider- 
ing the arrangement has been made with 
the sanction of Parliament and the Go- 
vernment at a particular time, it is ex- 
pedient, in considering the Corn-law of 
the country, and in making an arrange- 
ment for the supply of food to the people, 
it is desirable to consider that the arrange- 
ment has been made between these two 
sets, and not to allow, certainly, of such 
changes as would make any material alter- 
ations in the fundamental principles and 
provisions on which that arrangement was 
carried into effect. My Lords, I am one 
of those who have always considered that 
the law of the 9th George 4th has acted 
beneficially in attaining the objects which 
those had in view who recommended it to 
Parliament. The principle had been re- 
commended some years previously to the 
adoption of the law of the 9th George 4th. 
It had been proposed during the adminis- 
tration of my Lord Liverpool. The prin- 
ciple was recommended in the administra- 
tion of Mr. Canning ; and a law was pro- 
posed on that principle, and the principle 
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finally carried into effect in 1828, by the 
act of the 9th George 4th. I say that that 
measure has acted beneficially, according 
to the views of those who introduced it, in 
preserving the price of corn at a steady 
rate, from the period of its enactment 
nearly up to the present moment; for, 
notwithstanding what has been said by the 
noble Viscount at the Table, I contend 
that the price of corn has been as steady 
in this country as it has been in any other 
part of the world. Of course there have 
been variations. In any article which 
must vary according to the seasons, and 
the great element of the value of which is 
its quantity, the price must vary every 
year; but I say, that the variations in 
price have been as little as they have been 
in any other part of the world. The noble 
Viscount has stated that the variations in 
other parts of the world have been occa- 
sioned by the variations here ; but I say, 
my Lords, that the noble Viscount in 
saying that, stated that which he could 
not exactly prove. There were parts of 
the world in which variations of price are 
given as having occurred between which 
and this country there was no relation 
whatever in corn. For instance, France. 
There was no relation between this coun- 
try and France whatever with respect to 
corn. There are other parts of the world 
with which we have very little intercourse 
in corn, There is very little intercourse 
of that nature between this country and 
Holland, and there are variations in 
Holland. ‘The price of corn stands in 
Holland very much on the same ground as 
in this country, a great deal is grown. and 
a great deal is also imported. At Rotter- 
dam it depends solely on commerce. At 
Amsterdam a great deal of corn grown in 
the country is consumed as well as a large 
quantity imported. Therefore the corn 
trade in Holland stands pretty nearly on 
the same ground as in this country ; and 
the fact is, (I am now arguing against the 
statements that variations of price here have 
been the cause of the variations in other 
parts of the world), it can be no such 
thing, and the noble Lord, said what he 
had no authority for, because in many 
places with which we have no communi- 
cation, variations have occurred. In any 
of these cases there can be no communica- 
tion between this country and those coun- 
tries in which these variations take place. 
Therefore, | say, the bill has produced as 
steady a price in this country as has been 
known in other parts of the world. Go 
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where you will, go to the United States, 
go to Russia, go to Prussia, or to the other 
parts of Europe, go where you will, and 
you will find a great variation of price, a 
variation exceeding that existing in this 
country. But, my Lords, then the noble 
Viscount who spoke lately has thought 
proper to announce an opinion regarding 
the sliding-scale, which he calls an absur. 
dity. The noble Viscount may have very 
good reason for stating so; but, begging 
the noble Viscount’s pardon, it has been 
always known in the corn-trade of this 
country. There was a corn-law in this 
country previously tothe year 1794. That 
was a corn-law also depending on a gra- 
duated scale of duty, depending on the 
state of the prices in this country. It has 
been invariably the case, and it 1s applica- 
ble to every article the quantity and 
quality of which depends on the state 
of the seasons. I say that a price 
graduated according to the price ex- 
isting in the home market is actually ne- 
cessary in order to be able really and truly 
to give protection. Now, my Lords, the 
noble Viscount opposite, and the noble 
Lord who has supported him, insist upon 
it that a fixed duty would answer the same 
purpose. My Lords, I will not now com- 
plain that we have no knowledge of the 
amount of fixed duty. I argue for the 
principle. The amount would, doubtless, 
have some effect on the question; but 
what I contend is, that a fixed duty could 
not be maintained at a time when prices 
became high, a circumstance which was 90 
strongly felt that I understand recently, 
when the question was discussed in another 
place, the noble Lord who discussed it 
there admitted that when prices came toa 
certain rate it would be absolutely neces- 
sary to reduce the duty by degrees, which 
is by gradation, in proportion as the price 
should approach the highest price at 
which corn ought to be sold in this coun- 
try. But, my Lords, I say that a fixed 
duty, when corn comes to be at its maxi- 
mum price, which | take at 70s. or 725— 
a fixed duty in that case is very much like 
that state of legislation in which corn 18 
protected by a prohibition till it comes to 
a certain price, in short, as it was during 
the period when the law of 1815 was ia 
force—that is, when the price approached 
80s. the ports were to be open. My Lords, 
I have had a little experience in office in 
this country, and I confess I should be 
very sorry to see similar circumstances 
existing in future of which I have seen-the 
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example heretofore. My Lords, on seve. 
ral occasions, notwithstanding that the 
law required that the ports should conti- 
nue closed until the price came to a cer- 
tain amount, I have known the Govern- 
ment under the necessity of opening the 
storehouses, allowing the corn therein 
stored, and kept under lock and key, to be 
sold in the market, as those who should 
administer the Government under the 
system of a fixed duty would find them- 
selves under the necessity of doing, and of 
allowing the corn to come out of the stores 
without the payment of duty, when it 
should come to be beyond a certain price. 
When it should approach the price of 70s. 
the duty, I say, could not be maintained, 
and the Government would be under the 
necessity of doing that to which I have 
seen Governments driven heretofore—to 
open the doors in order to set free the corn 
which should there remain until the pay- 
ment of duty. Then, my Lords, I say that 
those who apprehend that a fixed duty 
could not be maintained are quite right ; 
for there is the example of what was the 
course pursued when the law was in a si- 
milar state to that in which it would be 
under the system of a fixed duty, when the 
price should be high. Now, the advan- 
tage, my Lords, of a sliding-scale is, that 
it executes itself. The price of corn is 
ascertained by averages published in the 
Gazette, and the law executes itself. As 
the price rises, the duty falls and comes at 
last to nothing ; the Government need not 
interfere in any way atall. In the other 
case the Government would be called on to 
interfere. The noble Viscount said just 
now that the Government would not be 
required to interfere ; that the consumer 
would gain nothing by its interference ; 
that the person who would gain would be 
the proprietor of corn. That is exactly 
the case, my Lords. I am afraid that 
suspicions were entertained with respect to 
these transactions to which I have referred 
during the period when the law of 1815 
was in existence. It was suspected that 
large fortunes were made, and that the 
Government were parties to it. There 
certainly was no foundation for the suspi- 
cion; but we ought to take care not to 
adopt a system of laws which may place 
the Government in the state of being ob- 
liged to adopt such measures, and thus to 
become liable to such unfounded suspi- 
tions, I therefore contend that, as a mea- 
sure of protection, the fixed duty would 
‘become nugatory, and those who, like the 
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noble Viscount, to do him justice, who 
wished to see the existing relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant maintained, 
should take care lest they expose them- 
selves to disappointment by adopting a 
fixed duty asa protection to agriculture, 
instead of a duty based on a graduated 
scale varying according to price. We 
have heard of the interference of the Corn- 
laws with the commerce of the country. 
My Lords, I have no reason to believe, 
and the documents laid on the table give 
no reason to believe, that that was the 
fact. No man laments more than I do 
that the commerce and manufactures of the 
country should be in a state of embarrass- 
ment; but I believe that if the Corn-laws 
were repealed to-morrow, not a yard more 
of cloth, or a pound more of iron, would be 
sold in any part of Europe or the world, 
over which this country does not exercise 
control. The states of the greater part of 
Europe have adopted measures to encou- 
rage manufactures. These measures had 
not been adopted, as was stated by some 
persons, in consequence of the English 
Corn-laws. They were to be attributed 
to the feelings excited by this country in 
the course of the last war; by its great 
and noble exertions, and the power and 
expense which it exhibited on all occasions. 
Those who contemplated those exertions, 
and those who were relieved and assisted 
by them, thought that they might as well 
follow the example of such a power, and 
establish and encourage among themselves 
a system of commerce. They followed our 
example, and they established for them- 
selves manufactures and commerce. I 
believe that in those countries, do what we 
will with the Corn-laws, repeal even all 
duty, we may purchase their corn with 
our money, but as to getting it by way 
of barter, or selling to them a yard of 
cloth, or a pound of iron, or any other 
article of merchandise, it is out of the 
question, except under special conven- 
tions and bargains respecting our com- 
merce. In respect to the commerce and 
manufactures of the country, I must say 
that the state in which they appear to have 
been hitherto, according to the papers laid 
on the Table of your Lordships’ House, is 
no proof of the injurious operation of the 
Corn-laws. Since 1828, the period at 
which this law was enacted, the exports of 
the produce of the looms and forges of this 
country are ascertained by the accounts of 
the official value, which is the only way of 
judging of them, to have been nearly quin- 
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tupled. It is true that individuals con- 
nected with manufactures are in distress. 
I have been concerned to read the reports 
of the commissioners who inquired into the 
state of the hand-loom weavers, and also 
the reports of the conversations which had 
occurred between some of my hon. and 
noble Friends and certain gentlemen who 
were lately in this metropolis, on the state 
of the commerce and manufactures of the 
country. If any man reads those reports, 
and considers the statements in them, he 
will see clearly that the distressed state of 
the manufacturers is tobe attributed to any- 
thing except the Corn-laws ; and that it is 
to be attributed chiefly to the increase of 
machinery, which has come into competi- 
tion with individual manufacturers, put 
them out of employment, and reduced 
their means, and not to the price of corn 
or the state of the Corn-laws. My Lords, 
I do not complain of machinery. I con- 
sider that machinery has advanced the 
manufactures of the country, and has been 
the cause of the state of the export returns 
to which I have just now adverted. But 
we must not conceal the fact that, in 
their progress towards that state of im- 
provement, they have reduced individual 
manufacturers, and that the improvements 


in machinery, which are continuing daily, 
are one of the causes of the competition 
which exists, not only between one part of 
the country and another part, and one 
townland and another, but between indi- 


viduals in each town. So that it is diffi- 
cult to find markets to take of all the mer- 
chandise and manufactures which are pro- 
duced by this machinery. Those countries 
which are supposed to be now become the 
rivals of this country in consequence of the 
state of our Corn-laws, have found markets 
for the produce of their manufactures 
through the political operation of measures 
of ours, and not by means or in consequence 
of the Corn-laws. They have found mar- 
kets in the South American states, Nearly 
about the time those manufactures were 
established in Germany, Russia, and else- 
where, the South American states declared 
their independence, and that independence 
was recognised by this country and the 
United States. Immediately after we had 
recognised their independence, their ports 
were opened to the merchandise of Ger- 
many and Russia. Markets were thus 
found for those manufactures which were 
established on the example of our own, and 
not on account of the existence of the Corn- 
Jaws. I shall now say a few words as to 
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the views of those who desire that we 
should depend solely upon our own supply 
of provisions for the people of this country, 
I am one of those who always wished 
that the agriculture of this country 
should be promoted as far as possible, with 
a view to render this country as nearly in. 
dependent as could be of supplies from 
foreign countries. I know that, with our 
population increasing as it does every year, 
and increasing also as it does in wealth, it is 
impossible to expect that we should at any 
period have our agriculture in such a state 
as to enable us to rely upon it exclu. 
sively for the supply of our wants. But J 
beg your Lordships not to lose sight of the 
necessity of maintaining the prosperity of 
the agriculture of the country ; and your 
Lordships must never forget facts which 
are important to this part of the question. 
The noble Viscount (Viscount Melbourne) 
has compared the state of the country to 
the state of the Romans and Athenians in 
former times. I beg your Lordships not 
to look quite so far back. You will find 
an example more analogous to the question 
in the situation of this country within the 
last few years. If I mistake not, you have 
on the records of this House an instance 
of one sovereign in Europe levying a duty 
on the export of corn from his dominions 
purposely because he found the price of 
corn was high in this country. I beg your 
Lordships also to recollect the state in 
which the great source of supply, Poland, 
was during the whole course of the late 
revolutionary war in Europe. 1 would 
have your Lordships recollect what was the 
state of Poland only in 1830, during the 
insurrection in that country. I would have 
your Lordships recollect that your supply 
of corn depends upon the state of tran- 
quillity of the people residing upon two or 
three of the large streams running to the 
Baltic. I would have your Lordships re- 
collect that only last year, when this 
country was in want of a supply of corn, 
supplies of corn were nearly at the same 
time required in different parts of Russia, 
and that proclamations were issued for- 
bidding the export of all sorts of grain from 
Russia. These are circumstances which 
I beg your Lordships to bear in mind ia 
deciding upon this question ; and do not 
imagine that you can at all times hare 
from all parts of the world all the corn 
which you may require. I do not meat 
to say that you should depend solely upoe 
your own resources. On the contrary, 1 
know you cannot go on without having # 
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supply from foreign sources of at least 
1,000,000 of quarters annually, and in all 
probability the necessity for such a supply 
will go on increasing to a still further ex- 
tent. But I entreat your Lordships to 
provide for the prosperity of the agricul- 
ture of the country—to maintain it in the 
state in which it has been for the last 
fourteen years, and not to imagine that 
you can venture to rely entirely upon the 
supplies which you may derive from other 
parts of the world. There is only one other 
int to which I wish to advert ; and that 
is to the influence of these laws upon the 
state of the currency of the country. It is 
perfectly true, that when large sums of 
money are required to be exported from this 
country at a period in which the bank is in 
astate of difficulty, in exchange for foreign 
corn imported, the sending out of those large 
sums of money must necessarily aggravate 
the difficulties of the moment, But I 
believe that it remains to be proved, that 
the state of the Corn-laws has been the 
cause of many of these inconveniences. I 
believe that they have been produced by 
other circumstances. I certainly admit, 
that if large sums of money are required 
to be sent out of the country in payment 
for foreign corn, the difficulties of the 
Bank would be aggravated. But I really 
believe it will be found, that foreign corn 
under the system of the graduated scale is 
always in the course of being imported into 
this country, and that the demand for corn 
—that is to say, the demand for the intro- 
duction of foreign corn into the home 
market, by any failure of the English 
harvest, or from any circumstance giving 
rise for an extraordinary supply of corn in 
any particular part of the country—does 
not require the transmission of any large 
sums of specie to foreign countries. What- 
ever foreign corn may be required is 
introduced into the market simply by 
opening the doors of the magazines and 
store-houses. It is paid for by the internal 
currency of the country. It is true, that 
to replace it, would require the transmission 
of money abroad; but that is done by 
degrees. Jt is not proved that the intro- 
duction of large quantities of foreign corn 
into the consumption of London at certain 
periods, has, at the same time, required 
the transmission to foreign countries of 
very large sums of specie. Therefore, I 
contend, that here again there is no ground 
for opposition to the graduated scale. The 
law appears to me to have been the 
means of maintaining the prosperity of the 
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agriculture of the country for the last 
fourteen years—the means of maintaining 
it in that state in which the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Melbourne) very properly de- 
clared he wished to see it continue, I 
believe, that the system proposed by my 
right hon. Friend (Sir R. Peel) is the 
system upon which your Lordships ought 
toact. Therefore, under all the circum. 
stances, I recommend your Lordships to 
say “not content” to the resolution 
proposed by the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Melbourne), and to support the motion 
of my noble Friend for the committal of 
this bill. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne assured 
their Lordships that they had the best 
security for his not troubling them for 
more than a very few minutes upon this 
question, important as it was, in the 
speech of his noble Friend who sat behind 
him (Lord Monteagle)—that speech being 
in his (the Marquess of Lansdowne’s) esti- 
mation unanswered and unanswerable+a 
speech pursuing the subject into all its 
ramifications, into which no person had 
attempted to follow, and which, if it had 
not convinced their Lordships of the fun. 
damental vice of the system which at pre- 
sent prevailed—of its mischievous ten- 
dency and utter inefficiency, he (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) knew of no 
arguments that he could use which would 
bring them toa conviction upon the sub- 
ject. But it might save their Lordships’ 
time on future occasions if he took that 
opportunity of stating in a very few words 
why he intended to vote for the motion of 
his noble Friend (Viscount Melbourne), 
and voting for that motion refused to 
concur in any proposition for doing away 
at once with all duties upon the importa- 
tion of foreign corn. He entirely agreed 
with those who wished the application of 
the principles of free-trade to be universal 
upon all subjects and all commodities, corn 
included ; for he should not doubt the 
power of the agriculturists of this country 
to contend with any grower of corn in 
Europe, were it possible at the same time 
so to reform the financial system of this 
country at one sweep as to make the appli- 
cation of capital upon free and equal terms 
to all manufacturers, corn included ; for 
the growth of corn was to be considered a 
manufacture as much as any other branch 
of industry requiring the investment of 
capital. But he could not admit that it 
was a fair application of the principle of 


freestrade to say to the man who invested 
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his capital in the threshing machine, in 
draining machines, in any of these ap- 
pliances to which in a rich country, capital 
was directed to promote the growth of corn 
—that he should not be protected in the 
same degree as the man who employed his 
capital in other branches of manufacture. 
On the contrary, he conceived that upon 
every principle of free-trade, their Lord- 
ships ought to remove all partial interfer- 
ence with the course and direction which 
capital might take, and that they should 
deal out with an equal hand the protection 
which the necessity of collecting the reve- 
nue of the country imposed upon them 
under the existing financial system. He 
should hold it as the most fortunate cir- 
cumstance that could occur in the history 
of this country, were they able to dispense 
at once with a system of finance which re- 
quired them to raise a revenue from the 
application of all capital to all purposes of 
manufacture ; but he should only be pre- 
pared to do away with it in any one branch 
of manufacture, when he was enabled by 
the state of the country (a state which he 
feared was far off) to make such a revolu. 
lution in the financial system as to do 
away with all customs duties, and to re- 
lieve the application of capital from the 


imposition of any tax of any kind. The 
impossibility, in the present state of things, 
of adopting such a sweeping course, would 
prevent him from giving any vote in favour 
of immediately doing away with all duty 


on the importation of foreign corn. But 
with the admission that night made by the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Wellington), and 
recently made by other eminent persons, 
that it was no longer an object attainable 
by the act of legislation, as had sometimes 
been hopelessly held forth in both Houses 
of Parliament, to render this country wholly 
independent of foreign nations for a supply 
of corn. With that admission from the 
noble Duke, he could not conceive that 
their Lordships could hesitate to adopt as 
an immediate consequence the expediency 
and necessity of making the country de- 
pend for the supply its wants demanded 
upon the soundest principles of commercial 
intercourse. He owned he was astonished 
when he heard from noble Lords, and es- 
pecially from the noble Earl at the head of 
the Board of Trade (the Earl of Ripon), 
the extraordinary proposition that, whereas 
in all other articles which the necessities 
of the country did not absolutely require, 
it was expedient to rely upon the broad 
principles of commerce, because they were 
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the best; yet, when they came to that 
particular article which of all others wag 
the most needed, they were to discard 
those broad and wholesome principles, and 
to have recourse to an experiment —inge. 
nious enough, no doubt, but which in 
practice had been found to be an utter and 
hopeless failure. The noble Duke (the 
Duke of Wellington) in defending the pre- 
sent measure, had declared that the effect 
of the old law had been to maintain the 
average price of corn in this country at a 
more equal rate than in any other country 
in Europe. He did not know upon what 
authority the noble Duke made that de. 
claration ; but he had in his hand a care. 
fully prepared statement drawn up by Mr. 
Hubbard, an adherent of the noble Duke's 
and connected with those who supported 
the eg Government, but who had 
sifted this subject in every one of its 
branches ; and Mr. Hubbard, in that state. 
ment, comparing the average prices during 
the whole range of the period that the no. 
ble Duke’s bill had been in operation, that 
was to say from 1829 to 1838, and com- 
paring the variations of price in England 
with the variations of price in ten of the 
other countries of Europe, distinctly 
showed that the variations of price in 
England had during that period, been much 
greater than the variations in any other 
country of Europe. Mr. Hubbard showed 
that whilst in England the variation had 
been from 48s. to 64s., being a difference 
of 16s., the variation in the other countries 
of Europe had not exceeded 10s. or 12s, 
This statement was before the public, and 
afforded a striking illustration of the de- 
fective and injurious operation of the sys- 
tem of the sliding-scale. After the vote 
of the previous night, he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) looked upon the old Corn-law 
as abolished; and he certainly was not 
surprised at the evident anxiety of the 
noble Lords opposite to get rid of it; for 
however much those noble Lords might 
desire and endeavour to disguise the fact, it 
was manifest that the old law in every 
part of it had been completely wrong. 
And he might perhaps, with the more pro- 
priety, speak of the bill as nearly defunct, 
because, although another and a similar 
bill was to be constructed on the founda- 
tion of the expiring measure, yet he h 

an admission from noble Lords on the 
other side that in coming down to their 
new fortification they were choosing 
a fortification differing in dimensions, dif- 
fering in extent, and differing in position 
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from that they had previously occupied. 
It was now admitted, too, that the arse 
bill was wrong in all its points of detail. 
He remarked, that when, on a previous oc- 
casion, he had pointed out the faults of the 
system of averages, the noble Duke had 
said, that those faults were faults which 
the Government should correct, which it 
was their office and their duty to amend. 
Why, the noble Duke was now in his own 
person finding fault with the system of 
averages. He now said, it was out of the 
power of the Government to correct the 
evil, and he came down to solicit their 
Lordships’ assistance in providing a re- 
medy. It was now found out that averages 
were wrong and defective —that the list of 
places at which they were taken was wrong 
and defective—that the rests in the scale 
were wrong and defective, and that different 
rests ought to be substituted. These new 
discoveries were well worthy their Lord- 
ships’ admiration, but what he admired 
even more was, the extreme confidence 
with which some noble Lords seemed to 
expect that this law, which had been again 
and again, and so repeatedly amended and 
tinkered up, was after a last repair to prove 
everything that was admirable, everything 
that was efficient. When onesliding-scale 
was found to have failed, they had had re- 
course to another—when one suit of clothes 
were found not to fit, they had made an 
exchange for another suit—they had gone 
in fact from pillar to post—within a com- 
paratively short number of years they had 
had no less than six Corn-laws, every one 
of which had elicited the same warm ap- 
probation—the same confidence as to its 
being a final settlement—the same convic- 
tion that it would secure a remunerating 
price to the grower—the same hope that 
it would exclude foreign corn from our 
market ; and every one of which had also 
proved in the end to secure no remune- 
rating price—to shut out no foreign corn, 
and, at the last, to embody no final settle- 
ment. And, let him tell their Lordships, 
this would also be the case with regard to 
the measure now before the House. If 
there was one striking proof more than 
another, that such would be the result—if 
there was one thing more than another 
which showed that the public could not be 
expected to form a correct judgment of this 
bill until it was brought po and until 
growers and consumers both began to feel 
its effects—if, he said, one thing more than 
another proved these things, it was that 
the development of the principles and de- 
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tails of the bill by the noble Earl, partial 
and incomplete as that development was, 
was attended with the remarkable circum. 
stance, that among the supporters of the 
measure there was the widest possible dif. 
ference of opinion as to what would be its 
probable ultimate effects. No two sup- 
porters of the bill appeared to be agreed in 
the estimate they formed of it. One noble 
Lord said, it would diminish the protection 
to the grower ; another noble Lord, who, 
he believed, held a place in the household, 
was of opinion that it would take away no 
protection at all—or, at any rate, that it 
took away nothing but superfluous protec- 
tion. It must be exceedingly gratifying 
to the feelings of the people to see these 
shillings taken off from the protective 
duty, whilst it afforded no advantage to 
them, They perceived that bread was 
not a bit cheaper, and that no more foreign 
corn came into the country ; but they had 
the advantage of looking into the statute- 
book, and finding that some 56s. protective 
duty stood for some 60s., and this ought 
to satisfy them for paying the same amount 
for their loaf. The noble Lord's argument 
really reminded him of the old lines,— 


“‘ The wound is great because it is so small.” 


The boon is great because it is so small, 
And the manufacturers might well say, — 
“ It would be greater were it none at all.” 


Some noble Lords had said the bill 
would effect no protection; others had 
said that it effected an immense protection. 
He referred to this difference of opinion, 
not because he thought it surprising or 
unnatural, but because the bill exhibited 
such complex machinery, that people drew 
different inferences with regard to its 
effects. He would ask their Lordships, 
they who had studied the subject, and 
some of whom were presidents of agricul- 
tural societies, others of them engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, and all of them ac- 
quainted with the subject, if they could 
not come to an agreement as to the effect 
which this measure would produce on 
corn, how were the farmers of England to 
tell beforehand what would be the effect of 
the law in making their leases and tilling 
their ground ; and the chief object of the 
bill was to give confidence to the farmer 
in the relation of landlord and tenant. 
This measure would bring in corn in irre- 
gular quantities, and not asa regular trade, 
und would reduce the trade to gambling 
transactions. Though the advocates of the 
bill admitted the importance of the supply, 
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and that the country could not do without 
it, they at the same time enacted that the 
import of it should be by gamblers, who 
ran the risk of double loss in order to make 
double gains to what they would under a 
regular system of trade. He therefore 
thought if this country was, as admitted 
by the noble Lord, destined by its position, 
wealth, and population—by a population 
which, far from being injured by ma- 
chinery, was created by machinery, sup- 

ted by it, and must depend on it for its 
uture existence,—to depend on foreign 
countries, they must rely upon the regular 
course of direct trade, subject to those 
salutary and wholesome influences which 
had at all times made trade beneficial to 
all countries, and not to that uncertain, 
precarious, irregular supply, which it 
was the nature and object almost of 
this bill to perpetuate, as the mode by 
which this country was to be supplied, 
attended by the inconveniencies which he 
had pointed out to the merchant and 
farmer, and which his noble Friend behind 
him had so well elucidated. America and 
Russia had been referred to. America 
had supplied corn to other countries, when 
from the pressure of our Corn-laws we 
could not get any fromher. The effect of 


the present system of Corn-laws was to 
narrow the field of supply as much as pos- 


sible. It seemed to be obvious, that if we 
were to have any trade in corn at all, that 
trade should be founded on the principle 
of obtaining the returns as quickly as pos- 
sible, and from as wide a field as possible, 
which the sliding-scale prevented. Even 
noble Lords themselves so discussed their 
own system. Were not butcher’s meat 
and cattle partly the supply of this coun- 
try? In God’s name, then, if there were 
any inherent virtue in the sliding-scale, 
why was it not applied to oxen and sheep, 
and beef and mutton? Why not let the 
poor grazier have the benefit of the sliding- 
seale, as well as the poor farmer? But 
no they were to be left to the ordinary 
rules of commerce. If there were any 
choice between the two, the sliding-scale 
would be far preferable as applied to sheep 
and oxen, as it would only affect the sup- 
ply from countries near home; whilst a 
satisfactory supply of corn must come from 
a very wide field, and from distant coun- 
tries. He therefore, said, that noble Lords 
were afraid of their own system ; and the 
reason they had for introducing the sliding- 
scale into this bill was because it had been 
introduced before. The slidivg-scale was 
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not connected with anything like steadj. 
ness of price in this country, but it had 
created greater unsteadiness in price in thig 
country, than had prevailed in any other 
country during the same period. He mugt 
implore their Lordships, while he admitted 
the necessity of retaining some duty on corn 
in the present state of the finances of this 
country, to recognize in the trade in corn 
the principles of trade which prevailedin our 
commerce. He knew that it was flattering 
to the ingenuity of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to invent a system of rests and 
stops, which it was supposed would insure 
Eom md supply; but that system had 
failed in the hands of others, and it was no 
distespect to those at the head of affairs to 
= that it might fail in theirs also, 
hilst he admitted in some degree the 
necessity of retaining some duty upon the 
importation of foreign corn in the present 
state of the agriculture and of the finance 
of the country, he implored their Lord- 
ships in respect of that particular commo- 
dity, to rely upon the same ordinary, 
sound, and recognised principles of t 
as were applied to other articles. He 
had once heard a remark made by a very 
eminent man, well known to the noble 
Duke opposite, he alluded to Talleyrand, 
which had struck him much at the time. 
It was, that there was a certain person 
more clever and more wise than the wisest 
and the cleverest man the world ever 
knew; wiser than Newton, Bacon, or 
Locke ; and that person was “ everybody” 
—a personage, who in the end, prevailed 
over the most ingenious individuals ; and 
so he feared that it would be found in the 
present case. The provisions, the cunning 
ingenious provisions of the bill might meet 
with great applause in that House, but 
they would come to be sifted, to be 
examined, and in the end, defeated; and 
the country would not have the benefit of 
that regular supply which it should be the 
object of their Lordships to procure to it. 
He had heard in the debates which had 
taken place upon the question much said 
as tu what was a remunerating price 
He confessed that he never could under- 
stand what the meaning of the term was. 
To whom was it intended to apply? To 
the farmer on clay soils or on flinty soils— 
to the farmer with a large, to him with a 
small, or with no capital at all employed 
in his operations? These were all different 
contingencies which might, and which did 
happen, and he defied their Lordships to 
lay down any price, as a remunerating 
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ice, which could be secured by act of 
arliament. If there was any meaning in 
remuneration, it must mean that remuner- 
ation secured to the grower of wheat by 
the capacity of the people to purchase it, 
and it was by promoting that capacity, by 
supporting manufacturers, by securing a 
mart for their wares abroad as well 

as at home, that the Legislature alone could 
secure to the agriculturist that return for 
his capital, which was the foundation of 
his real prosperity. Let the people be 
enabled by means of brisk and extended 
trade to purchase wheat, and all remu- 
nerative prices provided by acts of Par- 
liament would be unnecessary ; but if the 
ple were not able to purehase, if manu- 
Sores fell off, then that remunerative 
price would also die away, and all the 
clauses, acts, rests and averages, by the 
contrivance of which a certain price was 
vainly sought to be created and maintained, 
would be found to be utterly useless. It 


was by these means, by extending trade, 
that the prosperity of the country was to 
be maintained, and the increasing popula- 
tion, which could not subsist upon the re- 
sources of this country alone, but which 
must depend upon the resources of others 
—upon resources which had never as yet, 


even when this country was assailed by its 
greatest enemy, failed, and which would 
not fail them now—he said that it was 
only by applying to these resources that 
that increasing population could be main- 
tained ; for if it was wrong to allow any 
foreign country to have the means of ex- 
eiting dissatisfaction in this, it was in the 
power of America—of that country some- 
times suspected—he trusted she was not 
—but which was sometimes suspected of 
being hostile to them, it was in her power 
if she was willing for the purpose to sacri- 
fice her own interests, to excite, by stopping 
the supply of cotton for one year, more 
dissatisfaction, more tumult, more starva- 
tion than would be occasioned by the 
stoppage of the supply of corn from any 
one state of Europe in ten years. But yet 
they were actually told in the face of facts 
like these, that this country ought to be 
independent of foreign nations! It was 
on entirely different principles they must 
rely. It was by adopting the principles 
of his noble Friend (Viscount Melbourne) 
that they would perform their duty ina 
— the most reconcileable to the prin- 
ciples of sound trade, and the ultimate 
prosperity of the country. But if they 

the principle of the bill before 
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their consideration— a bill which he ad. 
mitted to be certainly better than its pre. 
decessor, they were adopting a principle 
and a measure which would neither be 
satisfactory or final. 

The Duke of Wellington rose to explain 
a statement which had been made by the 
noble Marquess with reference to what he 
(the Duke of Wellington) had said in 
regard to the mode of preventing frauds in 
taking the averages. He had not said that 
it was the particular duty of the Govern- 
ment of the day to put an end to them 
without the interference of any legislative 
measure ; what he said was, that, if it 
should be found necessary to introduce 
a new measure upon the subject of the 
Corn-laws, he trusted that they would 
have the assistance of the noble Marquess 
in modelling the measure, so that the 
frauds committed in taking the averages 
would be prevented. 

Lord Fitzgerald thought the whole cha- 
racter of the propositionofthenoble Viscount 
(Viscount Melbourne) depended upon the 
degree of protection which should be 
afforded; and as there was nothing defi- 
nitive in it upon this point, it was impos- 
sible to discuss the proposition. The noble 
Viscount stated the amount of protection 
which he would afford at 8s., but added, 
that if the landed interest considered that 
was not sufficient, a larger amount of pro- 
tection might have been given, The noble 
Viscount being then the First Minister of 
the Crown made this admission; but how 
could he reconcile this with the speeches 
of the noble Lords by whom he was sup- 
ported, some of them being in favour of a 
complete free-trade in corn? Why, with 
this fact before them, did noble Lords 
taunt those on his (the Ministerial) side 
with supporting the present bill by con- 
flicting arguments? His noble Friend 
(Lord Monteagle) expressed it as his opi- 
nion, not only that a fixed duty could be 
maintained, but that it could be main- 
tained with the consent of all parties 
interested. Did his noble Friend still 
continue of that opinion? He would ask 
his noble Friend how he would maintain a 
fixed duty under such a state of cireum- 
stances as existed between the years 1790 
and 1800. When the Legislature had 
almost, as it were, prohibited the con- 
sumption of wheaten bread, did his noble 
Friend think the Government could or 
ought to maintain a fixed duty ? There were 
two or three other points which had heen 
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urged with considerable force by his noble 
Friend, which were entitled to consider- 
able weight. His noble Friend had illus- 
trated part of his argument by the circum- 
stances under which America had been 
placed ; and his noble Friend as well as 
the noble Earl who had spoken early in 
the evening had dwelt upon the inequality 
of the laws as affecting America, com- 
pared with other states with which this 
country had a more rapid communication. 
His noble Friend had referred in pathetic 
terms to a conversation he had had with a 
most distinguished man, Mr. Webster, at 
a period when America was in debt to this 
country—when she was panting to pay 
that debt and desiring to liquidate what 
she owed to the British capitalist. His 
noble Friend had stated that Mr. Webster 
had mentioned that corn was uncut in 
America, which under other laws would 
have enabled that country to have paid her 
debt. Might he ask his noble Friend at 


what period that conversation took place ? 
He believed that Mr. Webster visited this 
country in 1839 or 1840, and it appeared 
that in those very years 1839, 1840, and 
1841, the ports of this country were open 
to thefimportation of American corn, and 


during those three years corn was every 
month taken out for home consumption. 
He remembered that in the last session of 
Parliament it was stated by a noble Lord 
in that House that a complaint had been 
made by a manufacturer in this country 
that his trade was interrupted, and his debt 
from America remained unpaid, in conse- 
quence of the proprietor of corn-lands in 
that country being unable to find assets, 
while if his corn had been allowed to come 
to England he would have been enabled 
to pay his debts. In answer to this, 
another noble Lord, who had since pro- 
ceeded to America upon as honourable a 
mission as could be confided to any indi- 
vidual—he meant Lord Ashburton—ob- 
served, that he could ill understand the 
statement made, because, though it cer- 
tainly might have been more convenient to 
the debtor to remit his corn to this coun- 
try at the value he placed upon it, 
yet, at all events, he might have sold his 
corn and got rid of his liability, though he 
might not have been able to have remitted 
so much, It must have produced, if sold, 
a representative value which might have 
been remitted to this country, and have 
afforded (with all respect for Mr. Webster’s 
opinion) some means for getting rid of 
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that debt which America professed so ear. 
nest an anxiety to pay. Again, it was 
rather remarkable that his noble Friend 
opposite should have forgotten that Ame. 
rica herself had Corn-laws in force, and 
that while she complained of the Corn. 
laws of this country, her own wheat-grow- 
ing states had a duty of 8s., for the pur. 
pose of keeping out from her markets 
Canadian wheat! In the first place, then, 
he contended that it would not have been 
very difficult for America to discharge her 
obligations, and in the next place that the 
complaint of the English Corn-laws came 
with a very bad grace from those who 
themselves had an 8s. duty to exclude 
wheat grown in an English province, 
There were other points which had been 
urged by a noble Earl who had spoken 
early in the night, and who had argued 
the question upon grounds entirely of a 
different character, but upon grounds of 
an important character, and which ought 
not to be kept out of sight on the present 
occasion, he meant the great commercial 
policy of this question. His noble Friend 
had adverted to the impolicy of this coun- 
try excluding the produce of other nations, 
and had argued that one of the conse- 
quences must be, the limitation of the ex- 
ports of British manufactures to those 
countries. But his noble Friend ought to 
bear in mind that there was one country 
in Europe from which England took all 
the produce, except corn, it was able and 
capable of sending. From Russia, for 
example, this country received tallow and 
other produce without restriction and with- 
out restraint, and not only to an amount 
much larger than they received from Eng- 
land, but it so happened that Russia was 
the very country to which England ex- 
ported least, though from her she received 
the most. And he doubted, with respect 
to Russia, seeing that England took so 
much larger a portion of her produce than 
she sent manufactures in return, whether 
the admission of corn from Russia would 
produce any larger exportation of those 
manufactures to that country. That must 
very much depend on the commercial po- 
licy of other countries as well as our own. 
The argument of his noble Friend was, 
that they only required to offer a steady 
trade in corn at a fixed duty to have ao 
almost unlimited accession of exports to 
foreign countries. But with respect to 
Russia, he must say, that looking to the 
consular returns from Riga, there appeared 
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jittle reason to suppose that there would 
be, at least for some time to come, any 
available increase in the quantity of corn 
to be exported to this country, and cer- 
tainly not at the present prices, while, as 
he had already stated, our exports to Rus- 
sia were by no means in proportion to our 
imports from that country. The noble 
Marquess had complained of the noble 
Duke in stating, that under the present 
system there had been less variation in the 
price of wheat here than in other coun- 
tries; but he observed from a return which 
had been laid on the Table of the other 
House of Parliament, that taking Eng- 
land, Dantzic, and Rotterdam, the varia- 
tions had been much greater in the two 
last than in England, so that the noble 
Duke was perfectly justified in his state- 
ment. The noble Marquess had asked why, 
if the sliding-scale were applicable to 
corn, it should not equally be extended to 
beef and other articles in the tariff? The 
simple answer was, that beef, cattle, and 
other articles of that description were not 
subject to the same variations with corn, 
caused by the vicissitudes of the seasons. 
And if this sliding-scale were applied to 
cattle, the lowest duty would attach to the 
dearest animal. The noble Marquess had 
concluded his speech by protesting, that he 
did not understand the meaning of what 
was called a remunerating price to the 
grower of corn. Undoubtedly it was ex- 
tremely difficult to define what was a re- 
munerating price, and how much of it 
belonged to the cultivator, how much to 
the landlord, and how much to the other 
parties engaged in the production of that 
article of sustenance; but if the noble 
Marquess admitted that any protection at 
all should be given to agriculture, the same 
objection applied whether a fixed duty or 
a sliding-scale were adopted. Upon the 
whole, he felt a strong conviction that the 
interests of agriculture, of commerce, and 
of the great body of the consumers would 
be better promoted by the adoption of the 
present bill than by any other proposition 
which had been made, and he therefore 
hoped their Lordships would support it by 
a large majority. 

_ Their Lordships divided on the resolu- 
tion; Contents present 49; Proxies 22— 
71: Not Contents 117 ; Proxies 90: 207: 
Majority 136. 
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Kingsclere Enclosure Bill. On the ques- 
tion that the amendment made by the 
Committee be now read a second time, 

Mr. Godson said, the intention of this 
bill was to enclose a certain tract of com- 
mon land. A similar measure had been 
before the House in 1834, when it was 
defeated ; and, such being the fact, he 
begged leave, as shortly as possible, to 
advert to the circumstances of the case. 
The common fields in question consisted 
of 1,700 acres, and a few rich farmers and 
others who did not reside in the immediate 
neighbourhood, but who would be bene- 
fitted by it, were favourable to the bill; 
but a number of poor persons, he would 
say some hundreds, would be deeply in- 
jured if the measure were passed in its 
present form. To the following clause he 
wished to call the particular attention of 
the House, as being in his opinion most 
objectionable : 


“ And be it enacted, that all encroachments 
and enclosures which shall have been made by 
any person from or upon any part of the lands 
to be enclosed within twenty years next before 
the passing of this act, whether any amercia- 
ment, annual rent, or any money payment or 
acknowledgment, hath or hath not been paid 
in respect of the same, to or for the use of the 
lord of the soil or any other person, shall be 
deemed parcel of the lands to be enclosed, and 
shall be divided, allotted, and enclosed ac- 
cordingly. Provided always, that it shall be 
lawful for the several persons who shall -be in 
possession of any such encroachment or en- 
closure, or in the receipt of the rent thereof, 
at the time of the passing of this act, to take 
down and remove all such buildings, fences, 
and other erections as shall then be thereon, 
and to convert the materials thereof to their 
own use, provided such removal take place 
within a certain time, to be limited by the 
commissioner for that purpose, by a notice de- 
livered to the persons respectively in posses- 
sion of such encroachments, or affixed upon 
some conspicuous part of such encroachment 
or enclosure,” 


He had read this clause to the House 
for the purpose of showing how unjust 
was the principle on which it proceeded ; 
for nothing could be more unjust than 
that the lord of the manor or the free- 
holder should see individuals, from time 
to time, expending mouey on the ground, 
for five, ten, or perhaps fifteen years, and 
then turning round and telling them that, 
because they had not held it for twenty 
years, it should be taken away from them 
and enclosed; this was a proceeding 
which, he thought, ought not to be per- 
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mitted. The people ought to be allowed 
to have a portion of this land at a moder- 
ate price; and he believed that in the 
committee on the Ormsby Enclosure Bill 
a proposition of that nature was carried ; 
but no such thing was to be found in this 
bill. He should, therefore, move ‘“ that 
the bill be recommitted.” 

Sir W. Heathcote said, that with re- 
gard to the justice of the clause to which 
allusion had been made, he dissented 
wholly and entirely from the observations 
of the hon. Member who had just sat 
down. He did not see the necessity of 
drawing a distinction in this case other 
than that which the law of the land had 
generally laid down, which required a 
possession of twenty years; and he could 
see no ground for giving to wrongdoers 
advantages which the law denied to them. 
With respect to the light in which the 
measure was viewed, he begged to ob- 
serve, that he had presented a petition in 
favour of the enclosure signed by 200 
labourers, Those persons knew that work 
and employment were wanting in that 
neighbourhood, and they felt that this 
measure would immediately bring a con- 
siderable quantity of land into cultivation. 
He had also presented a petition, signed 
by seventy-seven individuals of the higher 
class, in favour of the bill, which they ap- 
proved of with reference to its general 
principle. The general principle of the 
bill had been sanctioned on the second 
reading. It was then sent to a committee, 
where there were two points to be consi- 
dered ;—Ist, whether the preamble had 
been proved ; and 2d, whether the clauses 
were proper for carrying out the object 
contemplated by the preamble. The com- 
mittee, after due inquiry, were unani- 
mously of opinion that the preamble was 
proved, and that the clauses were proper. 
The only point of difference arose as to the 
reception of certain evidence. One Mem- 
ber was of opinion that the evidence in 
question should be received; but the 
chairman and the other members thought 
that it should not, Now, he would 
take upon himself to say, that if the 
committees of that House were to be 
guided by any of the ordinary rules of 
evidence, the evidence tendered in this 
case, and refused, must be, and was 
rightly, rejected. That evidence con- 
sisted of a copy of a paper that had been 
burnt when the House of Commons 
was destroyed by fire; a copy of a re« 
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port that had been formerly made by a 
surveyor on this subject. The committee 
were expected, without any one being 
called to prove that this was a correct copy 
of the report laid before a former commit- 
tee, to receive it at once as evidence. With 
regard to the course taken by the commit- 
tee on that point, he saw no reason whatso- 
ever for altering his opinion. Then the 
parties opposed to the measure asked for 
the re-committal of the report, on the 
ground of the necessity of further time 
being allowed, for the purpose of enabling 
them to bring forward evidence in support 
of their allegations. Now, he contended 
that sufficient time had been allowed, as 
would appear by a reference to the pro- 
ceedings. The bill was read a second 
time in February, and it stood for com- 
mittal on the 15th of that month. The 
committee was not appointed till the 12th 
of April. The opponents of this measure 
had all that interval to take such steps as 
they might deem necessary. They, how- 
ever, made no proposition to the commit- 
tee for the withdrawal or the alteration of 
any clause, but objected to the preamble 
altogether; and they now came forward 
on the ground that time had not been 
given them to do justice to their case. If 
the House granted further time on such a 
plea as that which was now put forward, 
then they would have every bill, after its 
merits had been fully discussed and fairly 
decided in committee, subject to be again 
opened for re-argument, whenever any 
party chose to insist on fresh inquiry be- 
cause some difference of opinion existed. 
Mr. Brotherton said, it was the duty of 
that House to throw its shield over these 
poor people. In 1834, it appeared so 
clearly that the cottagers would be injured 
by the measure then introduced, that it 
was thrown out. In 1835 a similar mea- 
sure was, he believed, abandoned. It was 
now made matter of charge against these 
poor cottagers that they had not employed 
counsel tu oppose the bill. But where 
were they to find money for that purpose ? 
From all the circumstances which had 
come under his observation with respect to 
this case, it did appear to him that it had 
not been sufficiently inquired into, and 
therefore the report ought to be sent back. 
The committee had, it appeared, refused 
to adjourn a day or two, in order that they 
might procure the necessary evidence to 
authenticate the report which they wished 
the committee to take into consideration. 
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When all the circumstances were looked 
into he conceived that the House wag 
bound, before they agreed to a bill like this, 
which was calculated to injure many poor 
persons, to give them every opportunity 
for the defence of their just interests, If 
they had not been able to offer an effectual 
resistance to the bill on account of their 
poverty, that was the very reason that 
ought to induce the House to assist them, 

Mr. Labouchere said,he had no personal 
interest whatever in this matter, but as he 
had happened to be chairman of the com- 
mittee he wished to say a few words inex- 
planation of his opinions. He conceived 
that the measure would, generally, operate 
in a beneficial manner. It should be ob- 
served that the place proposed to be en- 
closed was not in the neighbourhood of 
any great town, and it was situated in a 
part of the country where there was a very 
great want of employment. The land in- 
tended to be enclosed was good land, capa- 
ble of being cultivated, and he had no 
doubt whatever that the interests of these 
poor people would be greatly assisted, in- 
stead of being deteriorated by a measure 
that was calculated to bring that land into 
cultivation,and of thus affording additional 
employment. Certainly they would reap 
more benefit from it when enclosed than 
any which they could hope to derive from 
it in its present state. With respect to 
the amendment of the hon. Member, he 
saw no necessity for it. The question had 
been already fully examined ; and he de- 
nied that the measure tended to deprive 
any individual of the smallest possible 
right to which he could exhibit a just 
claim. Persons had encroached on this 
common ; but they had not held those en- 
croachments for twenty years, and there- 
fore, they could advance no proper claim 
to that which they had enclosed. Those 
Gentlemen who supported their demand 
wished to give to them a legal right, which 
he held to be a most dangerous principle 
to advance. So far from those persons 
having any just right to complain, he con- 
tended that it was perfectly competent, at 
any moment, for the lord of the manor 
to proceed against them, and to eject 





them, they not having been in possession 
of the ground encroached upon for twenty 
years. He, therefore, did not conceive 
that they were inflicting any hardship on 
those parties which the law, if it were put 
in force, would not also inflict. ‘The bill 





then before the House provided for them 
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as far as it possibly could, by indemnifying 
them for any expense which they might 
have incurred. But it went no further 
than the law went, and very properly re- 
fused to give those people a freehold where 
previously they had none. 

Lord G. Somerset was of opinion that 
the House ought not to agree to the 
amendment of the hon. Member for Kid- 
derminster. The rights and claims of the 
parties had been fairly and properly con- 
sidered. Everything they had to allege in 
support of their case’ had been heard, and 
as the matter had been before the House 
repeatedly, they could not justly say that 
they were unprepared. They certainly 
had not made out to his mind such a case 
of hardship as called on that House to 
interfere with the report of the committee. 

Mr. Fielden was of opinion, that the 
parties complaining ought to be allowed 
to be fully heard. It was the especial 
duty of the House to protect individuals 
situated as these poor people were. He 
saw very good grounds for sending the 
report back to the committee. Those 
who resided at a distance from the place 
were, he believed, likely to derive advan- 
tage from this measure, but those who 
lived on the spot would, on the contrary, 
be seriously injured by it. 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question—Ayes 137 ; Noes 15; 
Majority 122. 


List of the Ayers. 


A’Court, Capt. Campbell, A. 
Aglionby, H. A. Christopher, R. A. 
Aldam, W. Chute, W. L. W. 
Allix, J. P. Clive, hon. R. H. 
Antrobus, E. Cochrane, A. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. Copeland, Mr. Ald. 
Astell, W. Courtenay, Visct. 
Bagge, W. Craig, W. G. 
Bailey, J. Cripps, W. 
Bailey, J. jun. Darby, G. 
Baillie, Col. Denison, E, B. 
Baillie, H. J, Dickinson, F. H. 
Bankes, G, Divett, E. 
Baring, hon. W. B. = Douro, Marquess of 
Baring, H. B. Drummond, H. H. 
Barnard, E, G. Duffield, T. 
Barrington, Visct. Dugdale, W. S. 
ett, W. East, J. B. 

Bernard, Visct. Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Blake, Sir V. Fitzroy, Capt. 

wes, J. Fleming, J. W. 
Bradshaw, J. Forbes, W. 
Broadwood, H. Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Bryan, G. Gore, hon. R. 
Busfeild, W. Granger, T, C. 
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Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Ilamilton, C. J. B. 
Ilamilton, W. J. 
'Tastie, A. 

fay, Sir A. L. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Ifenley, J. W. 
Hfepburn, Sir T. B. 
Ifiil, Lord M. 
Llillsborough, Earl of 
Hogg, J. W. 
Hornby, J. 

Howard, hn. C.W.G. 
Howard, hon. H. 
Humphery, Mr. Ald. 
Hutt, W. 

Irton, S. 

James, Sir W. C. 
Johnson, W. G. 
Johnston, A. 
Kemble, H. 
Lambton, H. 
Lefroy, A. 

Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Manners, Jord J, 
March, Earl of 
Marton, G. 

Martyn, C. C. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Miles, W. 

Mitcalfe, H. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Murray, C. R.S. 
O’Brien, A. 8, 

Ord, W. 

Packe, C, W. 
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Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 

Philips, M, 

Pigot, Sir R. 

Plumptre, J. P. 

Plumridge, Capt. 

Ponsonby, hon. C. F, 
A.C. 


Price, R. 

Pusey, P. 

Reade, W. M, 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rous, hon. Capt. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Shirley, E. P, 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Sutton, hon. II. M. 
Thesiger, F. 
Thompson, Mr. Ald. 
Towneley, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J. 

Tufnell, H. 

Vane, Lord H. 
Vere, Sir C. B, 
Verner, Col. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wall, C. B. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wilshere, W. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, C, 
Worsley, Lord 
Wortley, hon. J.S. 
Wyndham, Col. C. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 


TELLERS. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. L. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 


List of the Nors. 


Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Bowring, Dr. 

Butler, hon. Col. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Duncombe, T. 
Elphinstone, HH. 
Fielden, J. 

Harris, J. Q. 

James, W. 


Muntz, G. F. 
Murphy, F. S. 
Rundle, J. 
Scott, R. 
Thornely, T. 
Williams, W. 
TELLERS. 
Brotherton, J. 
Godson, R. 


Amendment read a second time, and 


agreed to. 


Bill to be engrossed. 


Sournwark Improvement (No. 2) 
Biit.] Lord J. Manners moved the third 
reading of the Southwark Improvements 


Bill (No. 2.) 


Bill read a third time, 
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Mr. R. Palmer moved the following 
clause to be added as a rider to the bill, 


“ And be it enacted, that every lessee for 
lives of Church property, purchased under this 
Act, shall receive compensation from the Com- 
missioners for the loss, injury, or damage he 
shall sustain on account of his being deprived 
of the usual and accustomed expectation of 
renewal, or successive renewals, of any subsist- 
ing estate or interest in any lands or premises 
required for the purpose of this Act; and that 
for the purpose of settling the amount of the 
compensation to be paid, the powers and pro- 
visions in this Act applicable to settling or 
assessing of other cases of compensation, shall 
apply and extend to compensation under this 
section. 


Clause read a first time. 

On the question that the clause be read 
a second time, 

Lord G. Somerset said, the House per- 
haps was not aware of the important prin- 
ciple involved in the clause moved by the 
hon. Member, and on that account he 
thought that they should not be called 
upon to adopt or reject it without further 
consideration. He should, therefore, pro- 
pose, that the debate be adjourned for a 
few days, and that the clause be printed 
with the votes. 

Mr. R. Palmer would at once acquiesce 
in the proposition of the noble Lord. 

Sir R. Inglis said, he should oppose the 
adjournment, as it would only have the 
eflect of raising the whole question upon 
church leases in reference toa private and 
local act. A similar clause to the one 
now moved was introduced into the Farn- 
ham Rectory and the Southwark Im- 
provements (No. 1.) Bills, and what was 
the consequence? ‘That both those mea- 
sures were abandoned. If the hon. Mover 
wished for the decision of the House upon 
the subject, he could ask it in a more 
formal manner ; but let him not endeavour 
to establish a proposition by adding toa 
private bill a clause which indirectly went 
further than was connected with the bill. 

Lord G. Somerset moved that the de- 
bate be adjourned until that day se’anight. 

Motion agreed to. , 

Debate adjourned. ~ 


Cotonrat Emicration.}] Mr. P. M. 
Stewart wished to put a question to the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
on a subject of great importance to this 
country as well as to our different colonies— 
that of emigration. He was intrusted with 
petitions from many hundreds, he might 
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say thousands of persons, who were unable 
to obtain employment in this country, and 
who were extremely anxious to seek em. 
ployment in our colonies, if they could 
gain the means of transporting themselves 
to those colonies. Those persons had 
heard that the demand for labour in the 
colonies was very extensive, and that the 
rate of remuneration was at a tempting 
height, compared with that which they 
had any chance of obtaining at home. He 
hoped his noble Friend would give explicit 
answers to two questions which he would 
propose. He wished to know first, whe- 
ther it was true that there was in the colo. 
nies a great demand for labour, and that 
high remunerating wages were given; and 
whether there was an intention on the 
part of the Government to afford any 
facilities in the means of transport to per- 
sons desirous of emigrating from this 
country to our colonies ? 

Lord Stanley said, no one could enter- 
itain a higher sense than he did of the 
‘importance of the questions which had 
been proposed by the hon. Gentleman; 
and he trusted he should obtain the indul- 
gence of the House, if he gave a somewhat 
detailed reply to those questions, The 
first inquiry of the hon. Gentleman was, 
whether there now prevailed in our va- 
rious colonies an extensive demand for 
a number of emigrants who might ob- 
tain high remunerating wages? Al- 
though he was aware that it was a deli- 
cate matter for a member of the Govern- 
ment to state his opinion as to the com- 
parative demand for labour which existed 
at any particular time in different posses- 
sions of the Crown, he thought it was right 
that no misunderstanding should be allowed 
to prevail on a subject of such high im- 
portance, especially at this season of the 
year, toa large portion of the labouring 
population of the country. He would, in 
replying to the question of the hon. 
Gentleman, leave out of consideration our 
West-India colonies, and confine his re 
marks to our Australian and North Ame- 
rican colonies. For the last few years the 
rule had been to apply very considerable 
portions of the sums derived from the sale 
of land in those colonies to the encourage 
ment of emigration. In some cases these 

ums were applied under the direction of 
he Government at home, and in other 
cases under the direction of the local 
Governments of the colonies, tickets 
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veyance of emigrants, on whose arrival 
in the colonies a stipulated sum was 
granted. He had been informed by his 
noble Friend who preceded him in the 
Colonial-office (Lord J. Russell), that there 
were Outstanding bounty orders for the 
conveyance of emigrants to the colony 
of New South Wales, available for two 
years from November, 1840, applying to 
from 40,000 to 50,000 emigrants, and 
involving an expense —supposing they 
were all acted upon—of from 800,000/. to 
900,0007. He had felt it his duty to 
adopt stringent regulations for checking 
this system. He had received a commu- 
nication from the Governor of New South 
Wales, stating, that in consequence of the 
great number of emigrants introduced, a 
heavy amount of debt had been entailed 
upon the colony, and entreating that steps 
might be taken to prevent an enormous 
influx of immigrants, which might be 
productive of most serious results. During 
last year the number of emigrants to New 
South Wales was 22,750. When com- 
munications were received from the Go- 
vernor, 12,750 of those emigrants had 
arrived in the colony, and 10,000 were on 
their passage. This influx of immigrants 
would involve the colony in debt to the 
amount of 111,000. The Governor stated 
that, even before the 10,000 emigrants had 
arrived in the colony, there was no demand 
for labour, but, on the contrary, there was 
a difficulty in obtaining employment. He 
thought it right to make this statement 
publicly, that the labouring classes might 
be aware of the true state of the case; for 
if capital did not emigrate in proportion 
to labour, those who sought employment 
in the colonies might involve themselves 
in more calamitous distress than that 
which they suffered here. He believed 
the state of things to which he had referred 
as existing in New South Wales was not 
permanent; it was probably only tem- 
porary. It arose from the almost entire 
cessation of the land sales a short time 
back, which had produced embarrassments 
in the colony; and he believed that emi- 
gration to that country might be very 
eficiently conducted, if its amount was 
duly regulated. The Governor had stated, 

at he considered that the colony—the 
population of which was 130,000—was 
capable of receiving annually from 8,000 
to 10,000 immigrants with great advantage. 

uring last year, however, as he had 
stated, the number of immigrants into that 
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colony was nearly 23,000, more than 
double the number which the Governor 
considered ought to be introduced. He 
could not, therefore, on the part of Go- 
vernment—even if they had funds at their 
disposal, which they had not—recommend 
the encouragement of extensive emigration 
on the part of the labouring classes. Emi- 
gration to Van Diemen’s Land was now 
conducted to a considerable extent; and 
during the last year about 1,500 immi- 
grants had entered that colony. The 
colony of Western Australia possessed 
very limited capacity for receiving immi- 
grants, though he believed it was in a 
prosperous state. The demand for labour 
was to the amount of 150 to 200 emi- 
grants; and preparations were already 
made for sending out that number. He 
need scarcely say, that South Australia 
had [during the last year been in a very 
disastrous condition; the land sales had 
ceased, and the financial affairs of the 
colony were in a deplorable state. The 
population was 14,000 or 15,000; and 
owing to the abandonment of Government 
works, and the enormous expenditure 
which had been indulged for some time 
and had given a false appearance of pros- 
perity having ceased, 1,200 persons in that 
colony were actually living as paupers, 
maintained at the public expense. He 
could not speak with confidence of the 
colony of New Zealand. He believed that 
if a sum of 10,000J. or 12,000/, was avail- 
able for the transport of emigrants, New 
Zealand offered a better prospect than any 
of our colonies in that quarter of the globe 
of affording employment to the labouring 
classes; but he spoke only of present 
appearances, and gave no opinion as to its 
permanent prosperity. He abstained from 
expressing any opinion as to thos settle 
ments in New Zealand which were under 
the management of the New Zealand Com- 
pany, and who were the best judges of the 
proportions of labour to capital which 
would be most suitable to their own set- 
tlement. He had recently been led to 
think that a greater number of immigrants 
had been introduced into some of those 
settlements than was warranted by the 
amount of capital employed, and the con- 
sequent means of labour afforded. The 
case of the North American colonies dif- 
fered entirely from that of those to which 
he had been alluding. In the North 
American colonies the Government had 
not any funds, nor means of raising funds, 
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which could be applied to the purposes of 
emigration. The proceeds of the land 
sales were paid over to the local Legisla- 
ture, and it rested with the local Legisla- 
tures alone to decide whether any portion 
of those proceeds should be devoted to the 
purposes of emigration. He believed, that 
at this time those colonies exhibited a very 
favourable prospect of affording employ- 
ment to great numbers of the labouring 
class of emigrants. The result of ex- 
perience proved, that the least extent 
of hardship and difficully was sustained 
by emigrants who went out to those 
colonies early in the year, and who 
had thus an opportunity of obtaining 
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employment during the summer, and of 


establishing themselves in the colonies. 
He would recommend emigrants to apply 
for advice and assistance to the Govern- 
ment emigration agent at the port at 
which they arrived, for though the agent 
could not afford them any pecuniary aid, 
he would be enabled to give them infor- 
mation as to the best means of obtaining 
employment, and on other subjects, which 
might prove extremely useful, especially 
as emigrants of the labouring class, who 
arrived late in the summer or autumn, 
were frequently quite unprepared to en- 
counter the severity of a Canadian winter, 
and consequently suffered great distress. 
He thought it right, while alluding to 
emigration to Canada, to inform his hon. 
Friend (Mr. P. Stewart) that, though the 
general condition and prospects of the 
emigrants who went out last year had 
been favourable, the class which had 
suffered the greatest hardships and priva- 
tions was the weavers from Paisley and 
Glasgow, who were not accustomed to 
out-door labour. Although such persons 
were, in the end, likely to be most valuable 
settlers, they were in the first instance 
exposed to great hardships. He hoped 
he had given a full answer to the questions 
proposed by the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. P?. M. Stewart thanked the noble 
Lord for the information he had afforded 
the House on the subject of emigration. 
With respect to the observation of the 
noble Lord in allusion to the weavers of 
Glasgow and Paisley, he could assure the 
noble Lord that many of those persons 
were accustomed to out-door employ- 
ment. 


Arnaut Troops 1n Syria.] Dr. 
Bowring said, last year a great number 
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of irregular Arnaut troops were stationed 
in Syria, and were guilty of such gross 
outrages that representations were made 
to the Porte, which led to their with. 
drawal. It was now rumoured that it 
was the intention of the Turkish Govern. 
ment to send a body of these troops into 
Syria, to occupy the fortresses along the 
coast; and he wished to know if her 
Majesty’s Government had received any 
information on the subject. 

Sir R. Peel: Besides the question 
which the hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last has put to me, the gallant Commo- 
dore on the other side has given a notice; 
and perhaps those two hon. Members and 
the House will think it convenient that I 
should give an answer which may suffice 
to supply the information which both hon. 
Members require. The questions which 
have been put on this occasion are such 
as I should not have thought it necessary 
or fitting to answer under ordinary cir- 
cumstances; but I am sure the House 
will feel that I, as a Minister of the 
Crown, am placed in circumstances of 
rather an anomalous kind. It must be 
well known to every one present that 
Syria and the Porte stand in relation to 
each other in a very peculiar position; 
and I am sure the House will also agree 
with me that nothing could be more im- 
politic than for us to interfere in the 
domestic arrangements of any foreign 
state; but still it is not altogether in- 
expedient that I should say a few words 
in reply to the questions which have been 
put. One of them is this—Does the 
Porte employ a certain description of 
force in Syria? Does the Porte em- 
ploy a certain officer in Syria? In 
the first place, I need hardly remind the 
House that it is utterly impossible for 
me to undertake the administration of 
affairs in Syria. And if it were prac 
ticable, I must be allowed to say, that it is 
a task above all others open to various and 
insuperable objections. To attempt any 
thing of the sort would be at once to 
paralyse the authority of the Porte, and 
to make us wholly responsible for the ad- 
ministration of public affairs in that part 
of the world. I am quite sure the House 
will agree with me that we are bound in 
a most especial degree to guard against 
the admission of the principle that we 
have anything to do with the domestic 
affairs of Turkey; but, nevertheless, I 
readily acknowledge that the hon, Member 
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aod the gallant Officer opposite were per- 
fectly justified in putting the questions 
which they did. The information that 
the gallant Commodore requires relates to 
the employment of a certain officer, Omar 
Pacha, by the Porte as governor of 
lebanon. The gallant Officer has asked 
whether the Turkish government have 
made that appointment and refused to 
cancel it. Now, I do not hesitate to 
state that the appointment of that officer 
was a most improper appointment. The 
ground upon which I answer the question 
of the gallant Commodore is this :—That 
during the Syrian campaign assurances 
were given by the Porte to the British 
authorities upon the subject of the govern- 
ment of Lebanon, which gave to those 
authorities a claim to the intervention of 
the British Government to see that the 
engagements of the Porte were fulfilled. 
The British Government has accordingly 
remonstrated with the Porte against the 
continuance in office of Omar Pacha. 
There are circumstances in the life of that 
officer which make his appointment a 
very unwarrantable one. Assurances had 
been received from the Porte that Omar 
Pacha should be removed, and that some 
other arrangement should be made for the 
administration of the affairs of Lebanon. 
As to the question put by the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, respecting the despatch 
of troops by the Porte to Syria, I have 
only to state, that on the 6th of April 
instructions were sent to Sir Stratford 
Canning, our Ambassador at the Porte, 
desiring him to represent to the Govern- 
ment at Constantinople our strong con- 
viction that nothing but evil and confusion 
could result from the sending of Albanian 
troops to Syria; but, in anticipation of 
those instructions, Sir Stratford Canning, 
without waiting for authority from home, 
had earnestly deprecated the employment 
of those troops in Syria, and he received 
an assurance that they would not be em- 
ployed in the interior of the country ; 
that they should be confined to garrison 
duty, and not sent up into Lebanon ; that 
their services would be limited as much 
as possible to St, Jean d’Acre, and other 
towns, and that the people of Lebanon 
would be protected from them. I am 
bound to say, it was stated to our Minister 
at the Porte that— 

“It was with astonishment and deep con- 
cern we heard of the employment of Albanian 
Woops by the Porte in Syria, and that it was 
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thought by her Majesty’s Government most 
essential that the Sultan’s pleasure should be 
taken with as little delay as possible, and 
taken in connexion with our representation on 
this subject.” 


Corporations. 


Feeling as we did great alarm at the 
possibility of a repetition of the scenes 
which have occurred, we thought it our 
duty to lose no time in addressing a strong 
representation to the Porte, for we con- 
ceived that putting an end to such a state 
of things was essential to the tranquillity 
of Syria, and the welfare of Turkey. 


Mounicipan Corporations.] Mr. Hutt 
rose for the purpose of inquiring from the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, whether he was 
prepared to lay before the House any in- 
formation respecting the administration of 
justice in boroughs since the passing of the 
Municipal Corporations Act. 

Sir J. Graham replied, that the hon. 
Gentleman had given notice of a motion 
on the subject of the manner in which 
magistrates were appointed in municipal 
corporations, and that would afford a con- 
venient opportunity for replying to the 
question which the hon. Member now put. 
He would have been prepared to give to 
that question a fitting reply if the hon. 
Member had furnished him with any 
previous intimation as to the nature of the 
question. For the notice of motion which 
the hon. Member had given, he was greatly 
indebted to him. This day fortnight, when 
that notice came under consideration, he 
should perhaps be prepared to give him a 
reply to the question which had now been 
put. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that certain com- 
plaints had been forwarded to the Home- 
office, and he wished to know whether 
they might expect to have those laid on 
the Table of the House ? 

Sir J. Graham observed, that it might 
be more agreeable to the hon. Member than 
useful to the public that papers impugning 
the conduct of the Home Secretary should 
be laid upon the Table of that House ; but 
of this he could assure him, that nothing 
should be withheld which could with pro- 
priety be communicated. 

Mr. Hutt said, he did not ask what com- 
plaints had been made against the right 
hon. Baronet—his question merely related 
to the manner in which justice had been 
administered in boroughs since the passing 
of the Municipal Corporations Act. 

Sir J. Graham: If the hon. Member 
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made a motion, it should receive the fullest 
atiention—if he moved for returns, they 
should be granted as fully as was consistent 
with the public interest—and if he put a 
specific question, he should receive a specific 
answer. 

Mr. Aglionby begged to explain, he never 
meant to express a wish for the production 
of complaints against the right hon. 
Baronet. He merely referred to complaints 
against the system. 


Incomg-Tax (InExanD).] Mr. O’ Con- 
nell wished to knew from the right bon. 
Baronet opposite whether the salaries of 
the Irish judges, which were paid out of 
the consolidated fund, were to be made 
liable to the Income-tax ? 

Sir R. Peel: I am not yet quite pre- 
pared to state to the House what may be 
done with reference to the salaries of public 
officers, and therefore I have to request 
thata locus penitentie may be allowed me ; 
but I can venture to say that, with respect 
to all appointments in Ireland of a perma- 
nent nature requiring that the holders of 
them should be stationary in that country, 
the Income-tax is not to be charged. With 
respect to those public functionaries who 
are not stationary, they are to be liable to the 
Income-tax. Thus, a commissioner of cus- 
toms might have to pay the tax though 
resident in Ireland, while an Irish judge 
would not be liable, 


Ipswich Exection Commirree.] Mr. 

Wason rose, pursuant to notice, for the 
urpose of calling the attention of the 
aise to the injustice practised by the ma- 
jority of the Ipswich Election Committee, 
in the different conduct pursued by them 
towards the witnesses before them, as such 
witnesses happen to give evidence for or 
against the political party to which the 
majority belong. 

The Speaker: The motion of the hon. 

. Member is in all respects so irregular and 
so unparliamentary, that I have thought it 
necessary at once to interfere and stop 
the hon. Member. His motion implies a 
censure upon the conduct of a committee 
which is still sitting. It is contrary to the 
rules of proceeding in this House to arraign 
the conduct of any committee until after it 
makes its report, and it is in the highest 
degree irregular to allude to its proceedings 
in the manner proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber; and I wish to put it to the hon. 
Member that the committee to which his 
motion refers stands in a peculiarly inde- 
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pendent position towards this House. Its 
proceedings are conducted under an act of 
Parliament to try the merits of a contro. 
verted election. It is, therefore, clearly 
not decorous to allude to the conduct of 
Members composing that committee. 

Mr. Wason said, that, of course, it was 
his duty to bow implicitly to the decision 
of the Chair ; but he thought he had suff. 
ciently guarded himself by the terms of his 
notice, and he wished to add, that he did 
not intend to conclude with any motion, 
All that he wanted to do was to call the 
attention of the House to that which he 
conceived to be a breach of privilege. 

Mr. Pakington greatly regretted that the 
forms of Parliament rendered it impossible 
for the hon. Member to bring forward the 
motion of which he had given notice, and 
therefore prevented his repelling with the 
utmost indignation the calumnious and un- 
founded charge which such a motion in- 
volved. It was his painful duty to preside 
over the proceedings of a court which had 
to investigate the manner in which the late 
Ipswich ocala had been carried on, and, 
though on account of the formal objection 
stated from the Chair, such a motion could 
not be entertained ; the committee courted 
investigation, and they did most earnestly 
hope that at some future period an oppor- 
tunity would be afforded them of vindi- 
cating their own conduct and motives by 
allowing the hon. Member to bring forward 
his motion. He thought it right to add, 
that though the committee were unanimous 
as to the character of the evidence, they 
were not unanimous as to the manner in 
which it should be followed up. 

Mr. Rennie did not concur with his hon. 
Colleague ; but he felt that it was out of 
order to proceed with the matter. 

Sir R. Inglis thought, that the words 
which fell from the Chair ought to be re- 
corded, or the motion ought to be expunged, 
as was the case in the year 1835. 

The Speaker said, mere notices of mo« 
tions were never entered in the journals. 


Fraups oF Manuracturers—1iE 
Truck System.] Mr. Ferrand rose, put- 
suant to notice, to move the following re- 
solutions :— 

“ That this House considers as highly crimi- 
nal the conduct of any person or persons who 
may attempt to induce others to give false 
evidence before a committee of this House, 
and will inflict condign punishment on all such 
persons, and will also direct them to be proses 
cuted. 

“That this House will protect and beat 
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harmless every working man who gives true 
evidence before any committee which may be 
appointed to inquire into the frauds commit- 

by manufacturers and others, to the injury 
of the trade of this country, and of the labour- 
ing classes. 

“That a Select Committee, to inquire into 
the existence of frauds in the various manu- 
factures of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland ; also to inquire into the 
existence of frauds and oppressions, either 
directly or indirectly, committed by certain 
manufacturers of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, upon the persons 
employed by them ; and also by the workers 
of mines, collieries, and railways, upon the 
labourers in their employment.” 


The hon. Member said, that in rising 
to perform the duty which he had under- 
taken, he felt, that he had placed himself 
under a ge weight of responsibility. 
Every class of manufacturers in Great 
Britain and Ireland had their eyes on him. 
It was felt by the whole community, that 
we were not in that position to which our 
skill, capital, and industry entitled us; 
and it could not but at the same time, 
be felt, that the motions which he had 
submitted to the House, ought to have 
proceeded from certain hon. Members at 
the other side. But though, perhaps, it 
might be thought, that the motion ought 
to have proceeded from others rather than 
from him, he yet trusted to the kind at- 
tention of the House to grant him a 
favourable hearing. When he first brought 
forward the charges which were involved 
in his motion, he was induced to do so in 
self-defence—he was driven into it by the 
accusations brought against the landed 
interest—throughout the whole country, 
men were hired for the purpose of using 
the most violent language—placards of 
the most inflammatory nature were posted 
in every town and village. The working 
classes were told, that the evils which they 
had to endure, were not imputable to any 
accidental occurrences—were not, in any 
Tespect, imputable to their employers, but 
were solely owing to the conduct of the 
landed interest ; it was the landed inter- 
est, they were told, which deprived them 
of food—it was the landed interest, they 
were told, which dried the mother’s breast, 
and excited the outcries of the famished 
infant, and no one was found to urge the 
truth upon the attention of the working 

asses. He and those who generally 
coincided in opinion with him, did not 
subscribe to those assertions. They repue 
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diated the assertion, that the landed 
interest were the parties to blame, and, 
on the contrary, affirmed, that the manu- 
facturers themselves, were the causes of 
that distress under which the working 
people suffered. The motion of which he 
had given notice comprehended two reso- 
lutions, one of which undertook to deal 
with a matter which had already been 
made the subject of a Standing Order of 
that House. It was important, he con- 
ceived, to let the people know, that they 
would be protected from the effects of any 
false evidence which the manufacturers 
might get up against them. It was also 
important to let the people know, that the 
House of Commons would really protect 
them from the consequences of freely and 
faithfully giving evidence before a com- 
mittee of that House. They should be 
assured of enjoying absolute and perfect 
security for such of the working classes 
as might be examined before a select 
committee. The fact was, that the work- 
ing classes would not venture to come 
before a committee of that House, if they 
did not receive such an assurance, for 
otherwise the prevailing opinion amongst 
them was, that their utter ruin must ensue. 
It was well known, that the late Mr. Sad- 
ler had done much with a view to improve 
the condition of the working classes, and 
they had his testimony to show, that those 
who were called upon to give evidence, 
had been severe sufferers from the conse- 
quences of their temerity in so offending 
those from whom they derived their means 
of employment. They obeyed the sum- 
mons of the Speaker, and, for doing so, 
they lost the means of subsistence; and 
if they refused to obey the Speaker’s sum- 
mons, they were condemned to prison and 
to misery, and their families to distress. 
Two petitions had been presented to the 
House by Mr. Sadler, stating all the facts 
which he had now stated. And what 
now was the language of the workin 

classes? Why, finding that 20,000,000L 
of money had been voted by that House 
to put down slavery and oppression 
amongst the blacks, and 17,0001. had 
been granted for the purpose of enabling 
the hon. and learned Member for Bolton 
to go to the continent for the purpose of 
extending trade, commerce, and manufac- 
tures, they could not for one moment be- 
lieve, that the House would refuse them 
protection whenever they were summoned 
to appear and give evidence before any of 
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its committees. He thought the House 
would agree with him, that there was no- 
thing more requisite for the extension of 
the trade and commerce of this country, 
than that the manufacturers and merchants 
employed in it should be persons of unsul- 
lied character and undoubted worth, and 
that in all their various transactions in 
every quarter of the globe, they should 
act with justice to themselves and to the 
honour of their country, not attempting, 
either directly or indirectly to practise any 
deceits either upon their fellow-country- 
men at home, or their customers abroad. 
He found, that our ancestors were of the 
same opinion, for the Legislature of this 
country, being jealous of the national 
honour, considered it their duty to pass 
stringent laws to prevent any attempt at 
fraud either abroad or at home amongst 
their fellow-countrymen or foreigners ; for 
in the preamble of the [3th of Richard 
2nd, cap. 2, it was declared :— 


“ Forasmuch as divers plain cloths that be 
wrought in the counties of Somerset, Dorset, 
Bristol, and Glocester, be tacked and folded 
together, and set to sale, of the which cloths a 
great part be broken, broused, and not agree- 
ing in the colour, neither be according in 
breadth, nor in no manner to the part of the 
same cloths showed outwards, but be falsely 
wrought with divers wools, to the great deceit, 
loss, and damage of the people, insomuch that 
the merchants buy the same cloths and carry 
them out of the realm to sell to strangers, be 
many times in danger to be slain, and some- 
times imprisoned and put to fine and ransom 
by the same strangers, and their said cloths 
burnt or forfeit, because of the great deceit 
and falsehood that is found in the same cloths 
when they be untacked and opened, to the 
great slander of the realm of England.” 


In the preamble of the 5th and 6th of 
Edward 6th, cap. 6, entitled— 


“ An act for the true making of woollen 
cloth,” (it is stated), “© Where heretofore divers 
and many goodly statutes have been made for 
the true making of cloth within this realm, 
which, nevertheless, forasmuch as clotbiers, 
some for lack of knowledge and experience, 
and some of extreme covetousness, do daily 
more and more study rather to make many 
than to make good clothes, having more re- 
spect to their private commodity and gain, 
than the advancement of truth and continu- 
ance of the commodity in estimation, accord- 
ing to the worthiness thereof, have and do 
daily, instead of truth, practise falsehood, and 
instead of substantial making of cloth do 
practise sleight and slender making, some by 
mingling of yarns of divers spinnings in one 
cloth, some by mingling fell-woo} and lambs- 
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wool, or either of them, with fleece-wool, some 
by putting too little stuff, some by taking them 
out of the mill before they be full thicked, 
some by over-stretching them upon the tenter, 
and then stopping with flocks such bracks as 
shall be made by means thereof; finally, by 
using so many subtle sleights and untruths, as 
when the clothes so made be put in the water 
to try them, they rise out of the same neither 
in length nor breadth as they ought to do, and 
in some place narrower than some, beside 
such cockeling, bandoning, and divers others 
great and notable faults, as almost cannot be 
thought to be true, to the great slander of the 
King our Sovereign Lord, and the shame of 
this land, and to the utter destruction of so 
great and notable commodity, as the like is 
not in any foreign nation.” 


He found again, in the 43rd of Eliza- 
beth, cap. 10, entitled— 


“* An Act for the true making and working 
of woollen clothes,” (these words) “The 
Queen’s most excellent Majesty, with the ad- 
vice of her Highness’s Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and the Commons in this present 
Parliament assembled, weighing and consider. 
ing the good and godly purposes of divers and 
sundry statutes heretofore made and ordained 
for the true making and working of woollen 
cloth, to be frustrated and deluded by strain- 
ing, stretching, want of weight, flocks, sollace, 
chalk, flour, deceitful things, subtile sleights, 
and untruths, so as the same clothes, being 
put in water, are found to shrink, be rowey, 
pursey, squalling, cockling, bandy, light, and 
notably faulty, to the great dislike of foreign 
princes, and to the hindrance and loss of the 
buyer and wearer,” 


The 10th of Anne, cap. 16— 


* An Act for regulating, improving and en- 
couraging the woollen manufacture of mixed 
or medley broad cloth, and for the better pay« 
ment of the poor employed thereon,’’ (states 
in the preamble), ‘“ Whereas by the ill prac- 
tices of some makers of mixture or medley 
broad cloth, and the unskilfulness of others, 
by excessive straining such clothes, and other 
abuses committed in working the same, great 
damages and disappointments have happened, 
not only to the buyers and weavers of the said 
cloth, but much to the disreputation of the 
said manufacture, both at home and abroad; 
and the workers or poor labourers employed 
in working and making up the said manuface 
ture have been impoverished, and are daily 
discouraged by imposing on them goods and 
wares of several kinds for their labour instead 
of ready money, which practices have been 
great discouragements to the good makers of, 
and fair dealers in, the said mixture or medley 
broad cloth.” 


He had read to the House certain 
clauses of acts of Parliament which were 
passed by our ancestors for the protection 
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of the public as well as of the working 
classes. It happened, however, that, 
about fifty years ago, such new and en- 
lightened principles burst upon this coun- 
try, that all protective laws were to be 
thenceforward laid aside, and those laws 
which restrained the dishonest and made 
them honest, which protected the working 
classes, and which our ancestors thought 
it their duty to pass, were to be removed. 
Our ancestors knowing, that the labour- 
ing people had not an opportunity of 
voting in that House, they came down, 
like upright, honourable, and honest men, 
feeling that the working-classes were im- 
posed upon and robbed and plondered of 
the just reward of their labour, and did 
not hesitate to assist in passing acts of 
Parliament that would protect the work- 
ing man. But these acts were suspended 
about fifty years ago. What had been 
the consequence? Frauds of the most 
gross description were practised by some 
of the manufacturers in all the different 
trades of our country, to the great injury 
of the character of British merchants and 
manufacturers, both at home and abroad, 
and to the certain ruin of those manufac- 
turers in this country, of whom he was 
prepared to say there were many, who 
were anxious to be upright, honest, and 
honourable men, and who wished to carry 
into market an article for sale which 
would do them credit and give them a 
justly remunerating reward for the employ- 
ment of their capital, as well as enable 
them to pay just and liberal wages to their 
workpeople. But the new and enlightened 
principle which had burst upon the coun- 
try and had made such rapid strides, day 
by day, had now opened a new arena for 
the manufacturers to walk about in. It 
was the new principle of many of these 
men to try who could undersell his neigh- 
bour, who could compete with his brother 
manufacturer at home and abroad, and 
who could produce the greatest quantity 
of goods at the lowest cost, both in price 
and labour. He had been told by hon. 
Members of that House, that the Corn- 
laws were the drag-chain of the commer- 
cial and manufacturing interests of this 
country; and he had been informed, both 
in the House and out of it, that the agri- 
cultural and landed interests were the 
causes of the distress which prevailed in 
the country, and that if free-trade in corn 
were permitted, the commerce and manu- 
factures of England would spread into 
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every clime ; that, in fact, there would be 
no measurement — if he might use such an 
expression—to the extent of British com- 
merce and manufactures. Why, he found 
that the merchants and manufacturers of 
this country were in possession of the 
South American market, from the year 
1809 to 1822 or 1823. At that time Mr. 
Canning came down to the House and de- 
clared that we had called a new world 
into existence; and many of the manu- 
facturers and merchants thought it would 
be a boundless sphere for the trade and 
commerce of this country. But what was 
the consequence of the frauds which had 
been committed by the manufacturers of 
this country? They themselves were the 
first cause to a great extent of our loss of 
the South American market. He had 
heard it stated by some hon. Members on 
the opposite side of the House, that the 
use of flour was indispensably necessary in 
making calico ; but he believed, that the 
use of it was formerly unknown, and that 
it was never made use of until introduced 
by the manufacturers for the purpose of 
cheating and defrauding their customers, 
He would no longer make use of those 
expressions upon his own authority; but 
he would tell hon. Members who denied 
his statements, and said they were not 
true, that they ought to call a committee 
and prove them untrue if they could before 
that committee. He was asking for a 
committee for the very purpose of proving 
that his statements were true. He would 
produce the evidence of persons of great 
experience and influence even amongst 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and other evi- 
dence of manufacturers of the highest re- 
spectability, men of fifty years’ standing 
in business, and also of working people, 
who would come before the committee, if 
proper protection were afforded them, and 
prove the truth of every word he had ut- 
tered. He felt so strongly in his own 
conviction of the rectitude of the position 
he now held, that he fearlessly asserted, 
if any rule of the House would prevent his 
second resolution being granted, he would 
ask for a committee without it, and he 
would prove his case by the evidence of 
merchants, manufacturers, clergymen, 
tradesmen, artisans, labourers, and others. 
A late Member of the House, Mr. Baines, 
had published a work, A History of the 
Cotton Manufacture, which was reviewed 
in Tait’s Magazine for April, 1835. It 
was considered a work of great merit, and 
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had been consulted by all persons con- 
nected with the cotton trade. He had 
never heard of any one attemptiong to de- 
preciate the work. The reviewer in Tait’s 
Magazine said :— 

“ We shall extract but one sentence upon a 
practice which, we have heard, is banishing 
foreigners from our market, and leading them 
to countries where this disgraceful practice is 
unknown :—‘ To improve the appearance of 
the cloth, it is usually passed through starch, 
made of wheaten flour, often mixed with por- 
celain clay and calcined sulphate of lime, by 
which the cloth is made stiffer, and appears to 
have greater substance and strength than it 
proves to have after being washed,—a con- 
trivance originally devised for the purpose of 
fraud, and which, though now too generally 
understood to be regarded as fraudulent, it 
would be creditable to the trade to lay aside.’ 
How a fraudulent practice ceases to be fraudu- 
lent when it becomes general, we donot pretend 
to understand. In another instance Mr. Baines 
places, to the advantage of the English manu- 
facturer over the manufacturer of America, 
that the latter does not, or cannot, use any but 
good cotton in his yarn, while the former, 
* owing to the climate,’ can use some of the 
waste. This is not sufficiently clear. Is the 
yarn not worsened by using a proportion of 
what in the United States is accounted waste? 


That proved that paste was first adopted 
for the purpose of fraud. He would now 
submit other evidence to the House, for he 
was not going to make assertions on his 
own authority merely, but upon such au- 
thority as he trusted would induce her 
Majesty’s Government and the House to 
conclude that it was high time for them 
to interfere. He would now read to the 
House the letter of a gentleman who had 
paid great attention to this process. He 
wrote— 

‘* In your speech, as reported, mention was 
made of the iniquitous stretching of cloths, 
and the vast quantities of wheat paste used to 
disguise that villainous practice ; but Ido not 
recollect the manner in which the stretching, 
alias tearing, is effected, was described by you. 
Now, as I have several years ago witnessed the 
whole operation, I will request permission to 
describe it, as shown to me by Messrs, . 
bleach works, not mills, at . The 
cloths, if intended to be stretched in width, 
say from 11-16th to 3, or 15-16ths to 1 yard 
wide, are tentered out on a frame of the re- 
quired width, and then driven between two 
grooved rollers or cylinders, the convexities of 
the one fitting closely into the concavities of 
the other, thus effecting a series of minute 
tearings, so as scarcely to be seen ; for the sly 
rogues know well that the widening could not 
be accomplished by one pull without destroy- 
ing the cloth. On witnessing this operation I 
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observed, that it must surely weaken the fabric: 
* Oh, certainly,’ was the answer, ‘ but this we 
make good by the bleachers’ worf ;* then show- 
ing me a large long trough, filled with wheat 
paste, the machinery was then set going, and 
the cloth passing between the two grooved or 
knuckled rollers, by them singularly and ap. 
propriately enough called the * Devil,’ it be- 
came saturated with the paste, and then pass. 
ing on through a series of rollers, came out fine 
glazed calico or muslin. I was next shown the 
machinery for folding and packing up the 
cloths, which was exceedingly curious, parti- 
cularly an assemblage of wooden beaters, 
about two inches square, and about three feet 
long, working vertically or endwise in a very 
rapid manner ; such of the goods as were ine 
tended for our own colonies, or home con- 
sumption were packed with the utmost neat. 
ness, and need no description ; but, besides 
these, I observed a number of pieces packed 
up in a comparatively slovenly manner; on 
inquiry, as to them, I was told that they were 
for the Spanish market in South America, (in 
imitation of some which were shown to me, 
and really of Spanish manufacture), as on ac- 
count of the inferiority of our goods and other 
fiscal regulations they were scarcely saleable, 
or almost prohibited, and, therefore, these 
imitations became necessary ; but in order to 
obtain their introduction among the Spaniards 
an additional and crowning piece of villainy 
was required,—namely, the stamping them. I 
was then shown a stamp in exact imitation of 
those on the genuine Spanish pieces, as, for 
instance, though I have forgotten the real 
names, say, ‘ Jose Pintado, a Sevilla ;? “ Bar- 
tomeo Spinona, a Malaga,’ &c. I then naturally 
remarked, that such a practice differed in no 
degree from forgery with intent to defraud, 
and expressed myself with much surprise at 
such a procedure. ‘Oh! we all do it,’ was 
the reply,” 


He would now beg the attention of the 
House to an extract from a work by 
Messrs. J. P. and W. P. Robertson, 
entitled, Francia’s Reign of Terror, being 
the continuation of Letters on Paraguay. 
One of these writers was a merchant who 
had traded in that country for many years. 
They say, vol. 3, pp. 227-229, 


“ Noi a piece of linen for soldiers’ sbirts or 
trousers was purchased without previous in- 
spection b fis Excellency; and often, dis 
trustful of Irish and Manchester manufactures, 
did he unrol with his own hands the piece of 
goods submitted to inspection. By applica- 
tion to it of the vara, or yard, he ascertained 
that it was of the length, twenty-five, twenty« 
six, or twenty-eight yards, labelled on the 
ticket. So quickesighted did he become in 
the quality of manufactured goods, that find- 
ing a great many of them had wide interstices 
between the threads, filled up with starch, he 
had one end of the piece washed, and then 
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viewing it through a microscope, ascertained 
the nature of its real texture. If he found, as 
it must be confessed he often did, the gaps be- 
tween the thread to be rather yawning, he al- 
lowed the owner half of the prime cost for it, 
and told him to thank his stars, for that he 
ought to be imprisoned as a knave and im- 
postor. ‘ This is the way, said he, on one oc- 
casion, to an English merchant, ‘that you 
hucksters of rags vend your unsound and de- 
ceitfal manufactures over the world. The 
Jews are cheats, but the English are down- 
right swindlers.” 


What a disgrace was it to this country, 
that British merchants and manufactures 
should merit such a rebuke! When he 
read that language he declared that his 
blood boiled in his veins to think that 
Englishmen should traduce the character 
of their own country several thousand 
miles from home. But this reprover of 
British dishonesty proceeds thus :— 


“With your labels, and your tickets, and 
your gilt finery upon = goods, your colours 
that are ‘ warranted fast,’ and yet fade upon a 
first washing, you are the veriest mountebanks 
and pedlars that traverse the earth. There is 
nothing noble in your souls; for filthy lucre, 
filthily gotten, is the rotting disease of your 
heart’s core. Look ye, Mr. Merchant, for 
these ten boxes of cotton platillas (they were 


spread out in the Dictator’s audience chamber), 
for which you asked me 1s. a-yard, you shall 
have 6d.; and think yourself well off that [ 
do not send you to some of the Paraguay 
looms (no doubt Fg understand how to 


manage a shuttle), that you might there learn 
how to make honest cloth. I am not, Mr. 
Pedlar, like my countrymen, to be caught by 
fine outsides, quack commendations, or the 
nick-nackery mode of packing up your flash 
wares, Pan, pan, y vino, vino; [when they say 
tome, ‘there is bread,’ let it be bread, and 
when ‘wine,’ let it be wine.] If you think 
that, because Francia is a Dictator, he cannot 
look after his own affairs, you are a little out 
of your calculation. Go about your business ; 
and the next time you come to Paraguay 
with linens, bring them from honest Ger- 
many.” 

What had arisen from this conduct? 
British manufacturers had lost their trade 
and commerce in foreign climes, because 
they had ceased to be honest, because 
they were covetous and unjust, and cared 
not what frauds they committed, and en- 
couraged each other by saying—‘ It will 
suit our purpose.” Would the House 
know the manner in which these tricks 
and frauds had been carried on in Swit- 
zerland? He would refer them to No. 4 of 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal of the 19th 
of February last, where, in an article ens 
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titled ‘“‘ A few Weeks on the Continent,” 
he found the following passage :— 


“The bulk of the Swiss, it would appear, 
clothe themselves in materials made by the 
hand in their own humble dwellings; and 
what they buy must be substantial and worth 
the money. English printed calicoes are 
rarely seen, although they are much lower 
priced than those of Switzerland, because the 
people have no confidence in the durability of 
the colours. The Swiss goods of this class are 
not only beautiful, but strong and durable in 
colour—qualities now rarely found in the pro- 
duce of English factories. There are articles 
called Swiss prints sold in England, but we 
were Sat ea by a manufacturer at Zurich 
that he did not believe a single piece ever was 
sent to this country, the whole that were 

assed off as Swiss being mere counterfeits, 
r am unable to say with what degree of truth 
this allegation was made ; but it is very cer« 
tain that the growing trashiness of quality of 
most English tissues is excluding them from 
the only open market in Europe.”’ 


He would now read to the House a letter 
from a highly respectable shopkeeper in 
Liverpool, who forwarded him a piece of 
what was called the lower sort of white 
shirting. When he received the sample 
and the letter, he could scarcely believe 
that the poorer classes were so cheated 
and plundered by the manufacturers ; and 
he wrote down to Liverpool to ascertain 
the character of this shopkeeper, and was 
informed that he was a person of the 
highest respectability. He says :— 

*T have this day had the pleasure of reading 
the speech delivered by you in the House of 
Commons on the evening of the 24th instant. 
In proof of your assertion that a large quantity 
of flour is used in the manufacturing of cali- 
coes, &c., I beg to hand you a fair sample of 
the lower sorts of white shirtings, manufac- 
tured in this county, and of which you will 
perceive the poor man’s food forms the 
greatest proportion.” 


One portion of that piece of cloth he 
sent to the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) and another to the noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord J. Russell). Although an 
attempt had been made to fasten upon 
him the accusation that he had charged 
the manufacturers generally, nay univer. 
sally, with being dishonest, he had only 
declared that there were fraudulent manu- 
facturers, and he was sorry to say that 
their number was increasing, and that 
they were driving the honest manufacturer 
out of the markets. He would trouble 
the House with an extract from a work by 
Mr. Babbage, The Economy of Manufac- 
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tures, respecting the frauds in the lace 
manufacture, as brought under the notice 
of that House by a committee appointed 
to investigate the subject :— 


** The lace trade affords other examples; 
and in inquiring into the complaints made to 
the House of Commons by the frame-work 
knitters, the committee observe, that, ‘ It is 
singular that the grievance most complained of 
150 years ago should, in the present improved 
state of the trade, be the same grievance which 
is now most complained of; for it appears, by 
the evidence given before your committee, that 
all the witnesses attribute the decay of the 
trade more to the making of fraudulent and 
bad articles than to the war, or to any other 
cause.’ And it is shown by the evidence, that 
a kind of lace called ‘ single-press’ was manu- 
factured, which was only looped once, and 
which, although good to the eye, became 
nearly spoiled in washing by the slipping of 
the threads; that not one person in a thousand 
could distinguish the difference between ‘ sin- 
yle-press’ and ‘ double-press lace ;’ and that 
even workmen and manufacturers were obliged 
to employ a magnifying glass for that pur- 
pose; and that, in another similar article, 
called ‘ warp lace,’ such aid wasessential. It 


was also stated by one witness, that ‘ the trade 
had not yet ceased, excepting in those places 
where the fraud had been discovered; and 
from those places no orders are now sent for 
any sort of Nottingham lace, the credit being 


totally ruined.’ ” 

What said the book on the stocking 
trade? 

“In the stocking trade similar frauds have 
been practised. It appeared in evidence that 
stockings were made of uniform width from 
the knee down to the ankle, and being wetted 
and stretched on frames at the calf, they re- 
tained their shape when dry ; but that the pur- 
chaser could not discover the fraud until, after 
the first washing, the stockings hung like bags 
about his ankles.” 


He begged pardon of the House for de- 
taining them by quoting so much, but as 
there was no important public business 
before them that night, and as the ques- 
tion he was urging was so very important, 
and as he was most anxious to discharge 
his duty, he trusted they would permit 
him to occupy their time for a few mo- 
ments longer. He was anxious to sub- 
stantiate every word he had uttered in 
that House. They had often heard it 
asserted that there was much distress in 
the country, and they had as often heard 
it imputed to the Corn-laws. He em- 
phatically denied that statement, and 
would read a paragraph from the Notting- 
ham Journal of April 15th, to show how 
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trade was ruined bythe frauds of the ma. 
nufacturers :-— 


“The cotton cut-up hose trade, which has 
now become an extensive manufacture in this 
vicinity, has somewhat improved, whilst the 
system of drop-offs is fast extending in some 
of the villages south of Nottingham. These 
drop-offs are stockings made without narrow- 
ings at the heels and toes; instead of which, 
the heels are made full width of the usual 
length, the web that should have been narrow. . 
ed two stitches at a time gradually, is then 
pressed off wholly, a slack course is made in 
one of the heels in the usual way, and the 
heels are joined and turned off, by looping the 
slack course in the usual manner. The fraud 
now commences ; the two flaps of the heels 
are turned inwards, and are somewhat neatly 
basted down by the seamer, the heels are then 
seemed, or rather sewn, in the usual method, 
and to a casual, inexperienced, or inattentive 
observer, have all the appearance of being 
full-wrought hose. Nothing can be more un. 
pleasant to the wearer ; the joining of the toes 
being effected in the same manner, by dropping 
off, instead of narrowing—the deception being, 
that the toes and heels are turned off in the 
usual way, to deceive the purchaser. By these 
practices, one stockinger is made to produce 
three or four times as many hose as when they 
are made in a proper manner. This has a 
greater tendency to curtail employment in the 
hosiery, than steam or any other invention has 
in other manufactures, with this marked dif- 
ference, that the superseding of human labour 
in most other branches of industry is the result 
of ingenuity and an extension of the arts; in 
hosiery it is quite the reverse, as these frauds 
are a retrogradation in ingenuity and skill, 
tending to produce inferior workpeople as 
well as inferior manufactures. The hosiery 
villages in the vicinity are fast getting isolated, 
or rather selected, in their employment. 
Thus, the hands in Bulwell are principally 
employed in making cotton gloves ; Rudding- 
ton, in making drop-offs and fancy-caps; 
Carlton, in making socks, principally worn in 
the United States; Hucknall, upon cotton 
fancy hosiery; Arnold, Calverton, and the 
villages to the east, are most employed in mak- 
ing full-fashioned hose ; whilst Stapleford and 
Sandiacre are engaged principally in making 
warp lace; but in most of these villages the 
stockingers are in a most destitute situation, 
arising from scanty employment and low 
wages.” 

It was on behalf of these men that he 
asked for the committee—on behalf of 
those men who could not protect them- 
selves, and he trusted that no man who 
had heard the statement but would cheer- 
fully assist him in his object. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite, who were engaged 
in manufactures, had promised that no 
impediment would be thrown in his way; 
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he hoped they would now perform their 
promise, grant him the committee, and he 
would prove every allegation he had 
made. Then, as to watches, the decep- 
tion was just as bad; he had a letter 
from a manufacturer which, with permis- 
sion of the House, he would read :— 


“Sir,—I speak of the disclosures you have 
lately been making in Parliament as to frauds 
in manufactures. It is now long time since I 
broached that subject, and suggested that the 
old plan of stamping our cloths and linens, 
&e., should be resumed ; using in aid the ar- 
gument that unless this were done, the charac- 
ter of the country would be lost, as each suc- 
cessive swindler would say to himself, ‘It 
will serve my turn.’ I believe the cloths sent 
out are often only fit for wadding. Thatthe 
prints become blanks at first washing, I 
know, but [ had no suspicion that even the 
cloth itself was equally infamous. I have 
heard that millions of needles have been sent 
out without eyes; scissors made of virgin 
steel, that remained virgins in all points, re- 
fusing to be of the slightest use ; that watches 
from this country go only half an hour, and 
are losing all character, that clocks only go 
once round ; that our muskets were only dan- 
gerous to the owners till the Tower proof was 
restored, and that the American woodsman 
has found our axes such, that he has found it 
indispensable to decline to use them, ‘These 
things are so serious, that I think they should 
at once be taken up; it is thus we are losing 
business, and deserve to lose it, for we are 
risking the ruin of millions of the honestly 
industrious, rather than repress the villanies 
of a parcel of scamps.” { Laughter.] 

They might laugh, but it was those 
frauds that had ruined the trade of the 
country, and it was high time for them to 
show that the Legislature of the present 
day were as jealous of the character of 
the country as it was 500 years ago. He 
had also a letter from a most respectable 
manufacturer of Yorkshire, of fifty years’ 
standing, and he said— 


“You have not overstated anything as re- 
spects this neighbourhood, for I do not think 
there is a manufacturer of flushings, druggets, 
paddings, or pilot cloths, but who uses less or 
more of the ground-up rags called generally 
shoddy, or resurrection wool—indeed, so much 
is it in use, that even the carpet manufacturers 
are now consuming considerable quantities, 
and the rugs making for Government are not 
free from it. Some few years ago these rags 
were imported from Hamburg and other parts 
ofthe Continent ; then, of course, this country 
derived some advantage in pulling them up; 
latterly they have come pulled up ready for 
use, they on the Continent having obtained 
from this neighbourhood the machines for 
Pulling up the rags. You wil excuse me, but 
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in my opinion, unless Government imposes 
some restriction upon the use of such mate~« 
rials, we may cry out for want of trade or bu- 
siness for ever; it is not the Corn-laws which 
are the cause of our want of business, but it 
is our manufacturers and merchants who are 
the cause, for who will come a second time to 
our markets to purchase goods which when 
they get home are not worth the carriage. I 
have seen pieces of druggets stiffened with 
flour and other things, that were you to set a 
6-4 piece to stand on the list, it would do so 
of itself; besides, this is not the worst evil— 
for when these goods come to lay some time, 
they generate a worm or moth, which will 
very soon consume a whole piece; in fact, 
such goods get worn out in passing from one 
to another without any making up, and proba- 
bly get returned again to this country in the 
shape of rags, to undergo a second resurrec- 
tion, or perhaps a third. I have that confi- 
dence in our present Government and in Sir 
R. Peel’s measures, that I am sure there is 
no man but himself can save this country. If 
Sir R. Peel was to bring in a bill to prohibit 
the use of rags in any shape in the manufac- 
ture of cloth, or any description of woollen 
goods, I believe it would give most general 
satisfaction ; it would also be an advantage to 
the agriculturist, as more wool would be 
wanted ; and if the country was not able to 
produce all the wools necessary for our con- 
sumption, we could import any quantity from 
countries that would take our goods in return. 
I am of opinion that restrictive measures of 
this kind might be carried into effect with 
very little expense to Government. An in- 
spector, appointed by Government, might 
overlook a very extensive district, 1nd let any 
penalty which might be thought pr per be re- 
coverable before the magistrates. This, I 
think, would be a complete check against the 
use of this material, and would be the means 
of bringing back our trade: to a healthy state 
again, which I am persuaded will never be the 
case until some measures of this kind are 
adopted,” 


I have another letter from an old manu- 
facturer in Leeds, who said— 


“Thave a fact connected with the woollen 
manufacture which you are at liberty to make 
any use of you think proper. There is a ma- 
nufacturer in this town (who is at present a 
member of the Whig-Radical town-counci 1) 
who has made it a regular practice to buy old 
stockings and grind them up, and mix them 
along with his wool in manufacturing blue 
cloths. He was thus enabled to undersell his 
honest neighbours, who used nothing but wool. 
Well may our manufacturers Jose their charac- 
ter in foreign markets.” 


But he had still higher authority, for the 
manufacturers of the north had been com- 
mitting such disgraceful frauds, that the 
Government had been obliged to take the 
2E 
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matter up; they found it necessary, in 
order to protect themselves, to take mea- 
sures for preventing the frauds ; they had 
another duty to perform—they ought to 
take measures to protect the public. They 
had found it necessary to issue a circular 
in order to protect themselves ; he called 
upon them to extend that protection to 
the country at large. The circular he 
alluded to was as follows :— 

“ The whole of the cloth of which the supply 
is to be made is to be manufactured from new 
sound wool ; if it is discovered to contain any 
portion of wool made from woollen rags known 
by the terms ‘ woollen waste,’ or ‘ shoddy,’ or 
other than new wool, it shall subject the whole 
of the supply to be rejected, and the hon. 
Board will not have any further dealings with 
the parties so offending.” 


These were the practices of these rogues 
—the scoundrels[ Lawghter']—the infamous 
rogues, for he could call them nothing 
else; and instead of laughing, hon, Mem- 
bers ought to blush for shame that their 
countrymen were capable of committing 
such infamous frauds, Having laid such 
shameful cases before the House, they 
would agree with him that he had proved 
al] the charges he had brought against the 
manufacturers. But if the House had 
still any doubt upon the matter—if they 
thought the evidence was still deficient— 
then let them grant the committee. Was 
it not high time that the Government 
should interfere in order to put a stop to 
those practices which were ruining the 
trade of the country, and punish the 
guilty. A poor man committing even a 
trifling fraud was punished heavily, while 
those who were fraudulent by wholesale 
escaped. There was, indeed, one law for 
the rich, and another for the poor, so 
long as such a system was allowed to go 
on. He would now saya few words on 
the infamous truck system. It was now 
even of more importance than the frauds, 
because in consequence of that infernal 
system thousands of the labouring popula- 
tion were dying; the misery caused by the 
cruelty of the masters—by their heavy 
oppression—was incalculable. He had 
stated before, that a large portion of the 
manufacturers were in the habit of paying 
in goods, in place of money, and many 
firms settled with their workmen only 
once in three, six, or eight months. On 
that subject he had a letter from a highly- 
respectable gentleman, who said— 
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you have taken on a recent occasion, and for 
which, with every friend of humanity, I feel 
indebted to you, I beg leave to lay before you 
the following statement?—On Monday last, 
March 21st, application was made by a poor 
weaver, named Irwin, to the Board of Guar- 
dians at Cockermouth for relief. He is in the 
employ of the firm of » Carlisle, 
gingham manufacturers, It was stated as a 
reason why relief should be afforded him, that 
the material recently given out by that firm to 
their operatives was so wretchedly bad, that it 
took six weeks to weave what, if the material 
was good, they could readily do in three. 
Two of the guardians conversant in such 
matters were deputed to examine into this 
statement, and report to the Board. Their 
report fully confirmed the poor man’s state- 
ment, and they produced a specimen of the 
warp fully corroborating this. Yet such is the 
thraldom in which these unfortunate creatures 
are held, that the wife most earnestly entreated 
that no steps might be taken under the act of 
Parliament, lest her husband and a crippled 
son should be thrown in consequence out of 
bread, as they could do nothing but weave. I 
have since visited the weaving place, and have 
obtained from this man’s loom a specimen of 
the material, taken at random, which I enclose. 
Much of it appeared greatly worse than what I 
send, but it was dyed, and the effects of the 
colour might (as I supposed) have further 
injured the texture.” 


He had told the House that these poor 
men were paid in goods in place of 
money. He had a blank form which was 
used in many factories, in which there 
were charges for rent, fuel, cash stopped, 
and cash overpaid—that would happen 
very seldom, he thought; but then fol- 
lowed fines, the most iniquitous of all 
things; for the masters hung up a set of 
rules, which the poor labouring man could 
not understand, if he did nothing else from 
Monday till Saturday, nor could he by 
any possibility help infringing some of 
them, by which money was stopped from 
him. On the truck in cottages he had a 
letter from a working man, but he must 
not disclose his name, or he would become 
a marked man, and would not get work at 
any factory, unless he changed his name. 
He said, 

Masters of one of the largest mills have 
houses, and compel their work»people te live 
in them, or whether they do or not, they must 
pay for them, and well too; and those who do 
not live in them, let them to other people. 
The masters stop their rents out of their wages, 
for these tyrants have the power to do s»— 
some about 3s., others 3s. 6d., 4s. per week, 
and soon. The oppressed get them let, some 
for about 2s., some for about 1s. 6d. others 





“ Sir,—In consequence of the spirited part 


1s. per week, and, in two instances, they have 
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let them for 4d. a-week. Until lately, they 
kept cows, and forced all that lived under 
ihem to have one quart of milk a-day, and, in 
some cases, three quarts a-day, because they 
have had three workpeople of a family, When 
they kill their cows, they compel their work- 
people to have shares of it; they sell it at the 
very top price, whether it be good or bad, and 
they force them to these things, or they must 
turn face about. If they happen to speak a 
word, they will give them a character with 
which they cannot get any more work in the 
town or the country either. These are some 
few of the glaring tricks of these Corn-law re- 
pealers, these hypocrites, who tell the working 
slaves, that they wish them to have their rights, 
that they wish them to have their liberty ; but it 
is all fudge, they are the same as their leaders, 
the Anti-Corn-Jaw League, they are downright 
impostors. One of them is now raising his 
rents for voters, while his hard-working slaves 
had hard work to keep body and soul together 
before.” 

Was that a system that the Govern- 
ment ought to tolerate for any longer 
period, now that it had come to their 
knowledge? He would next read some 
letters from a clergyman of the Church of 
England :— 

“ Wolverhampton, April 2, 1842. 


“Sin,—I am sure I need not apologise for 
the intrusion of a perfect stranger upon your 
valuable time, if my statement will tend, even 
in the slightest degree, to further the praise- 
worthy object you have in view, of exposing 
the iniquitjes of the truck system. I regret to 
say, that I have too many opportunities of 
witnessing the working of this tyrannical sys- 
tem in my own parish, and Mr. Villiers need 
go no further than the borough which he rep- 
resents, for proof, that a great portion of the 
distress now existing amongst the poor, is 
caused by the payment of wages in provisions 
instead of money. 

“T will mention one instance with which I 
think yoy should be made acquainted ; others 
can be brought forward, if required: but this 
is a case which I have taken particular pains 
to investigate. 

“One of the most active partisans of Mr. 
Villiers, and a principal member of his com- 
Mittee at the election, who was, by the late 
Administration, made a magistrate for the 
county of Stafford, is a chief partner in the 
— colliery, where the truck system is car- 
ried on more infamously than in any other 
works in the neighbourhood. The men are 
paid once in four and sometimes five weeks, 
when they may receive their wages in money 
if they demand it, but the man who made 
such demand, would, in all probability, be 
dismissed ; but as it is not possible for their 
families to wait till the expiration of the 
month for the means of subsistence, they are 
compelled to go to the ‘Tommy shop,’ as it 
18 called here, a ticket to which is given them 
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for any goods they may require. The price 
of some few of the articles at this shop, com- 
pared with that asked by the shopkeepers in 
the town, I have ascertained, and it will show 
you at once the dishonest advantage taken by 
the oppressors of these poor men— 
At Tommy shop, In the town. 
Per Ib. per Ib. 

Sugar . P - Td. 

Salt butter . 15d.& 16d. 10d. & 11d. 

Bacon vi 9d. 7hd. 

Tea. re Se o 58. 
there being a difference of more than 50 per 
cent. on the article of tea. 

“T shall not object to your using my name 
as the author of this information should its 
truth be disputed, but at the same time, I may 
add, that I would not willingly have my name 
made public. 

“My attention has long been directed to 
this horrid system, and in July last, a letter of 
mine, under the signature of ‘The Miner's 
Friend,’ appeared in the Wolverhampton Chro- 
nicle, but no good resulted from it. 

‘*T shall have great pleasure in giving you 
any further information on the subject. — 

“ During the severe weather in 1841, when 
soup was distributed to our poor at 1d. a-quart, 
it is a fact, which came to the knowledge of my 
curate, that some of the families, in the receipt 
of nominally good wages, actually declined a 
ticket for the soup, on the plea that they had 
not the penny to pay for it, as they received 
their wages in goods.” 


* Wolverhampton, April 13, 1842. 

“Srr,—In reply to your inquiry respecting 
the quality of the goods sold at the truck shops, 
I have frequently seen bad salt butter from 
these ‘shops at 15d. and 16d., while at the re- 
tail shops, good was sold at 10d. and 11d. 
a-pound ; the sugar at 9d., and in one in- 
stance at 10d. per pound, not so good as at 
73d.; flour of a very inferior quality at 11s. 
a-bushel, while I find, that at the very time, 
the best was 10s. at the mill. 

‘Since my last letter, I have ascertained 
from a huckster upon whom I can depend, 
that she is in the constant habit of receiving 
goods bought at the truck-shop in exchange 
for milk, potatoes, &c., as the men in some 
instances never receive money; of course, 
such barter is not made without a loss to the 
labouring man.” 


He begged to call the attention of the 
House to the following communication 
he had received as to the city of Carlisle ; 


“Hundreds of the working classes are 
grateful for the fearless exposure of the decep- 
tions and villanies practised by the master 
manufacturers and cotton-spinners of this 
country. The truck system has been carried 
on for eighteen years by one of the largest 
firms in this district ; they have some hundreds 
of cottages, which they force their workpeople 
to occupa, for which they have to pay 30 or 

2 
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40 per cent. more than others. The master 
manufacturers, who employ weavers here to 
the number of 3,000, supply them with shut- 
tles, hiddles, and brushes (all of which the 
weaver has to find), and for which they charge 
enormously high. You might be furnished 
with a full and accurate exposure of the truck 
system, and other matters of deception as 
practised here, provided the parties furnishing 
it, were secured against future persecution. 
Protection is absolutely necessary.” 


Then as to Scotland, he would lay be- 
fore House the following statements :-— 


“ Coatbridge, near Glasgow, nine extensive 
ironworks, at which an immense quantity of 
people are employed. Each ironwork has its 
store, and a considerable portion of the wages 
are paid in goods at a profit to the masters of 
15 to 20 per cent. above the common retailer. 
Some of these masters have acted as conspi- 
euous members of the Anti-Corn-law League.” 

“ Paisley.—Working man. Specimen of 
the nefarious system pursued by our Corn- 
law repealing masters. Most of them have 
stores, or cottages, for their workers, particu- 
larly those who are the greatest repealers, and 
their workers are obliged to purchase from 
such store, and take their cottages, or if not no 
longer work for them. They are charged 
about 20 to 25 per cent. above the market 
price for their goods, with an inferiority of 
article. The master printers in this country, 
not content with the above system of robbery, 
adopt another system of robbery more grievous 
than the above. They make them work from 
one to four hours extra per day, what is called 
overtime, and give them nothing forit. Be 
so good as not to give up my name, as the 
master printers would punish me by not em- 
ploying me.” 


He had also received this letter. from a 
poor miner, which he would read,— 


“ Sir,—It is with inexpressible pleasu-e I 
write to you, having carefully read all the 
speeches and remarks you have made in Pariia- 
ment, and find that you are one who wishes the 
welfare of the toilworn and cruelly-used Bri- 
tish artisan. I see you mean to bring on a 
motion before the House on the 19th iust., 
which, if carried, will be the cause of bringing 
to the world an exposure of the robberies and 
cruelties played off by our employers upon us 
miners. Every coal and iron master in and 
round this extensive mining district are law- 
makers ; and believe me, the laws they make 
and put upon their office-doors are of the most 
hideous caste. We are obliged to bend under 
them, for should any of us resist them, as some 
actually does, we are pounced upon by them, 
carried before the sheriff or magistrate of the 
district, who never fails to decide against 
the miners, on the ground, that ‘ these are 
the rules of the work, and you must abide by 
them.’ In consequence the victim has either 
to go to bridewell, or pay 2/. or 3/. of ex- 
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penses; the latter he is not able to do, so he 
is imprisoned, and his family starved. There 
is a general law practised at all these works 
which I will take the liberty of exposing. [f 
any miner allow his father, his brother, or his 
son to sleep one night under the roof of his 
house, and they are employed at any other 
work but the work he is employed at, the un- 
fortunate miner is charged double rent for 
each fault, and compelled to pay, it being a 
rule at the work! Our employers have almost 
all victualling stores at their works ; the miners 
are compelled to take all the provisions they 
need from these stores, at a rate price far 
above the market or any grocer’s shop. They 
wish the miner to have nothing left at pay- 
day, yet they strive to have him out of debt 
with them also, by keeping his belly to match 
his earnings. I know many industrious miners 
who have not handled a shilling of their own 
earnings these four years; and it is a general 
feature in the trade, when they wish to reduce 
the wages, or introduce any new rule, that they 
shut their store, and never fail to gain their 
point, by starving poor men into their mea- 
sures. At works where there is nota store, 
the miner has to pay his employer 1s. for every 
pound he lifts, at any other time than pay. 
day, which is bad enough, but nothing toa 
store.” 


The pernicious system he was exposing 
extended also to Ireland :— 


* In Portland, county of Waterford, said a 
letter, which he had received, a wealthy firm, 
who lately offered 80,000/. for a property, 
carry on the infamous truck system in full 
operation. The operatives are compelled to 
live in houses built by their employers, exor- 
bitant rents are demanded, which are stopped 
out of their weekly wages, and a shop, with 
numerous articles for sale, is attached to the 
premises. The poor people are not paid 
their miserable earnings in money, but in bits 
of printed card paper (marked with the name 
of the firm) called ‘ tokens,’ which will only 
pass 1s an equivalent for goods at this truck 
shop belonging to the mill. I need not tell 
you exorbitant profits are made.” 


But what would the House say, when 
he told them, that under this system, 
which extended through England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, the workpeople 
were compelled to pay for Anti-Corn-law 
pamphlets, fined 6d. for speaking, and Is. 
for singing ; called upon to obey rules 
which they could not help breaking, and 





fined enormously for doing so; for money 

lent, usurious interest was exacted? He 

‘wished particularly to draw attention to 

the following :— 

| “On the 14th December, a manufacturer 
was convicted before the Sheffield magistrates 

‘ for paying wages in cloth; he asked 2, @ 
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yard; the workman gave 1/, 15s., and sold it 
for 118., proved before the magistrates to be | 
ils full value, and a quarter of yard not fit for | 
use; fined 10/. and costs. Twomore, 5/. and 


No doubt the right hon. Gentleman, at 
the head of the Home Department, would 
talk about the law having been enforced ; 
but his case was, that for one case in 
which the law had been enforced, in ninety- 
nine it had been successfully evaded. Now, 
he wished to observe, that when the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton had, on a 
former occasion, read a statement from a 
person residing in his part of the country, 
that statement asserted what was utterly 
untrue,—namely, that he had applied the 
charges he made to all the manufacturers 
of Yorkshire, whereas he had only applied 
them to some, and those belonging to the 
League. This statement, moreover, had 
been supported by fraud and forgery, for 
many of the signatures were positive 
forgeries ; and some of those who signed 
were making 70 per cent. on the poor. 
He would also read a passage from the re- 
port (p. 552) of H. S. Chapman, esq., of 
the Middle Temple, an assistant commis- 
sioner for inquiring into the condition of 
the handloom weavers in the United King- 
dom, in 1838. It would show, that not 
only does the truck system prevail in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, but that any 
complaint on the part of the weavers was 
generally followed by loss of employment, 
as he had stated in the House. 


“ At Idle, where I held a public inquiry for 
the townships of Idle, Shipley, Eccleshill, and 
Bolton, a written statement was handed in, 
complaining of the existence of the truck 
system at asmall hamlet called Windhill, in 
the first-named township. It is a fact worthy 
of notice, that I was begged not to ask ques- 
tions on the point, as any testimony on the 
part of a weaver who had suffered from the 
custom would have been followed by loss of 
employment. I was, however, assured by 
many persons, both employers and weavers, 
that the allegation was correct. This shows 
how completely impotent is the law, howso- 
ever stringent it may be, where both employer 
and employed will consent to violate it. The 
employed is compelled to submit; the con- 
stantly overstocked state of the labour-market 
places him at the mercy of the master, and the 
Same condition prevents him taking a single 
step to expose the fraud to which he is sub- 
jected. At Churwell, south of Leeds, an- 
other form of truck was exhibited to me, as 
existing at Beeston, where there is a factory 
employing between twenty and thirty hand- 
loom weavers, It is the practice of the 
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owners of this factory to oblige theit weavers 
to take part of their hard earnings in cloth, 
in some cases less than half being paid in 
money.” 


And now as to Birmingham he would 
read the following :— 


“To rue Epitor or Aris’s GazeTre. 


© Small Arms Department, Birmingham, 
March 10, 1842. 

“* Sir,—Great complaints have been made 
to me lately by the labouring men in the gun- 
Jock trade, and I yesterday visited the neigh- 
bourhood of Wednesbury and Darlaston, 
where that branch of manufacture is princi- 
pally carried on, and I find that the practice of 
paying the workmen by truck, or ‘ tommy,’ as 
it is called amongst the men, has been, and is 
at the present moment, carried on to a ruinous 
extent. 

“ To all those persons who are employed as 
contractors for the supply of musket locks for 
her Majesty’s service (many of whom, how- 
ever, I must say, have not lent themselves to 
the practice), I have given notice that I am de- 
termined to put down such a nefarious and 
illegal system in every way in my power; and 
that so far as those supplies are concerned, I 
shall insist that the lock-filers do receive the 
wages agreed upon in money, without subter- 
fuge, trick, or evasion, either by tickets upon 
other parties, by discount, by pretence of loan, 
or by any other dishonest contrivance. The 
labourer is worthy of his hire, A fair allows 
ance is made for it in the contract price, and 
he has a right to spend his money as he will 
in the best and cheapest market. 

“If you will have the goodness to make 
this, my resolution, more extensively known 
through the medium of your widely-spread 
publication, it may be the means of benefitting 
a very deserving class of workmen by drawing 
attention to this destructive practice ; and you 
will at the same time confer an obligation on 
your very obedient, humble servant, 

“ Grorce Lovett, 
‘* Her Majesty’s Inspector of Small Arms.” 


If he wanted any confirmation of the 
justice of his motion, he need not go far 


for it. He would remind the House that 
this was not the first time the working 
classes had, by their advocates, appealed 
to the House for protection, and that their 
claim had, ere this, been recognized. On 
the 17th of February, 1795, a motion was 
made by Mr. Whitbread for a protection 
of labour, seconded by Sir R. Peel (the 
present right hon. Baronet’s father), sup- 
ported by Fox and Sheridan, and admitted 
to be just by Pitt, who sanctioned the pay- 
ment of wages out of the poor-rates. Then 
in July 5, 1830, Mr. Littleton moved to 
bring in the Labourers’ Wages Bill, on 
which Mr. Huskisson said— 
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“If any hon. Gentleman would take the 
trouble to inform himself as to what was pass- 
ing in Staffordshire, and in part of the cotton 
and clothing districts, he would find that a 
very great portion of the distress now prevail- 
ing there was not so much owing to want of 
employment as to the undue and unfair com- 
petition to which the truck system gave rise, 
by making the whole trade a struggle between 
the avarice of the master and the necessities 
and comforts of the workmen. Why should 
we not extend the same protection to those 
who had no friend to guide them, and who 
looked up to the Legislature as their shieid 
against the extortion of those who regarded 
only their own advantage, and never thought 
of the sufferings and afflictions of those whom 
they or ha It was ypon these grounds 
he was ready to acknowledge that on the score 
of humanity and feeling he gave his support 
to the bill, and should do so even if it were 
opposed to the doctrines of political economy, 
with which, however, he contended it was per- 
fectly consistent.” 

On the 3rd of May, 1830, Lord Stanley 
presented a petition from the manufac- 
turers, tradesmen, and others of Heaton 
Norris, against the truck system, and 
stated— 

“ That this system gave great advantage to 
a few rich men, who acquired immense profits 
at the expense of the labourers—a system that 


was as injurious to the manufacturers who did 
not adopt it as to the workmen who were its 
immediate victims.” 


On the Sth of July, 1830, Sir Robert 
Peel said— 

“ The great evil of the present day was a 
tendency to diminish the enjoyments of the 
poorer classes ; and he could conceive nothing 
more likely to reduce them to a state of servi- 
tude than that their master, who might be 
getting 8,000/. or 10,0007. a-year by his ma- 
nufactory, should take from them 2,000/. or 
3,000/. more by dealing in bacon and cheese. 
He hoped that if this bill were lost by the 
means which the hon. Member (Mr. Hume) 
possessed, and might use to defeat it, the work- 
ing classes would understand that it was he 
who was responsible for the consequences.” 


The hon. Member concluded :—Sir, I 
have done my duty in bringing this ques- 
tion forward, The responsibility rests on 
the House and on the Government, of 
dealing with the claims for justice and re- 
dress of honest manufacturers and dis- 
tressed workmen, If the Government re- 
sist the motion, the responsibility of reject- 
ing it will be theirs. There is, let me 
assure them, an intense feeling abroad 
upon the subject. There are not far 
distant honest manufacturers, who have 
come from the north at their own expense 
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to give evidence upon this committee, and 
to declare that they must either be honest 
themselves and retire from trade, or be 4s 
dishonest as those who have till now op. 
pressed the poor and disgraced the coun. 
try. There are those, not far distant, who 
are ready before a committee of this 
House to substantiate those claims for 
justice which there, and there only they 
can assert. In their name I appeal to 
your justice for that protection which 
here alone they can seek, and which here 
they have an inalienable right to claim, 
This motion may be lost ; but if it be, it 
will be lost to the serious injury of trade 
and commerce ; it will cause heartrending 
affliction to thousands of the working 
classes who are anxiously awaiting your 
decision. And ardently I do hope that 
the Government will discharge the duty 
they owe to the public as the guardians of 
the country’s honour, and of the So- 
vereign’s dignity (feeling that dishorout 
at home or abroad must sully the lustre of 
that Sovereign’s diadem)—that they will 
discharge that duty by agreeing to the 
motion, which I urge on the unassailable 
principle that the labourer is worthy of his 
hire, 

Mr. Feilden said, if the practice had 
taken place which the hon. Member had 
described, it was a disgrace on the Eng- 
lish nation, and a remedy was required. 
It was high time that the Legislature of 
the country should make an inquiry into 
the practices said to prevail, and if such 
were found to be the case, to apply a 
remedy. 

Mr. Wallace was exceedingly desirous 
that this committee should be granted. He 
believed that there was a good deal of 
truth in what the hon. Member had stated, 
and he believed also that there might be 
fallacious statements mixed up with the 
communications of the hon. Member, he 
(Mr. Ferrand) believing them to be per- 
fectly true. He hoped the right hot. 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) would grant the 
inquiry in whatever form it might be 
thought most desirable. He believed that 
it was very unwise to continue the truck- 
system in any form, and he believed that 
the Government would do well, if satis- 
fied that the evil existed, if they could a 
vide some easy and cheap means by which 
those who offended against the law might 
be prosecuted. The great evil in. this 
country was the difficulty of obtaining 
cheap justice. 
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Mr. Wakley had felt surprise at the 
apparant reluctance of the Members of 
the Administration to address the House 
after the speech of the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough. What he gathered from 
their silence was this, that there was a de- 
sire on their part to ascertain what was 
the feeling of the House with regard to 
this proposition. If that were so, nothing 
could be more commendable. He con- 
sidered that a motion of this kind could 
searcely be granted with a strong feeling 
of the House against it, and he also 
thought it searcely possible that the Go- 
vernment could resist the motion with 
a strong feeling in the House for it. 
The charges of the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough were of the most serious 
character, and affecting the comforts and 
the happiness of millions of our fellow 
countrymen. Even if these charges were 
made on false testament of the most 
heinous description, he considered this 
House would not be discharging its duty 
to the working people of the country if it 
did not insist on inquiry into their truth 
or their falsehood. It was stated that the 
working people were completely the slaves 
of their employers—that they were in such 


a state of dependence and destitution that 
they could searcely be said to be living in 
a country in which freedom was a part of 


the constitution. He sincerly hoped that 
the Government would not oppose a mo- 
tion of this nature; but in order to make 
the inquiry effectual, and to do full and 
complete justice, the investigation must 
not bea partial one—it must be levelled 
against all classes of employers, and ex- 
tend to the employers of agricultural la- 
bourers. [‘* Chéers.”] He was glad to 
hear that cheer; it showed that hon, 
Members were actuated by far higher 
motives than self-interests, and that their 
desire was to do full justice to the working 
people. The gravamen of the hon. Mem- 
bers charge was that the manufacturers 
were paying their workpeople in kind, and 
giving them food instead of money. How 
was it that the hon. Member had not ac- 
quired further information on this subject ? 
Was he aware that in Scotland, and to a 
very considerable extent in the north of 
England, the truck-system prevailed on 
farms as well as in manufactories? Did 
hon. Members deny his assertions by 
shaking their heads? He assured them 
that there was more in his statement than 





Was to be found in their heads. What he’ 
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was stating was the plain and naked truth, 
and hon. Members connected with the 
north of England would not deny, that it 
had been the practice, time out of mind, 
to pay the labourer on farms in kind, and 
not in money wages, both in Scotland 
and England. He would not assert that 
this practice had operated unjustly ; but, 
in order that an inquiry of this nature 
should be full and complete, and give 
satisfaction, the investigation proposed 
should not be partial. He, therefore, 
wished to introduce in the motion after 
the word “ railways,” the words ‘* and by 
occupiers of land in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland.” He hoped 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough 
would not object to this alteration, and 
that the right hon. Baronet would not 
object to it, because if they limited their 
inquiry to the manufacturers, they would 
be prejudging the case, and assuming that 
they had been acting in this unjust and 
oppressive manuer towards their labourers, 
and would cast a stigma on the commerce 
of the country which it would be difficult 
to remove. But if they introduced the 
words he proposed, it would show that 
the inquiry was to extend to the payment of 
all labourers. He, for one, tendered his 
thanks to the hon. Member for the exer- 
tions which he had made in the cause of the 
people. From the fervour of his feelings 
the hon. Gentleman had occasionally been 
led into the use of harsh terms, but he 
believed, that it had arisen from his anx- 
iety for the working people, and that it 
was not his intention to cast unjust alle- 
gations. He most cordially supported 
the motion, and should feel most grateful 
to the Government if they acceded to it. 
Colonel Sibthorp most cordially se- 
conded the amendment. He thought it 
was but fair that the inquiry should be 
general, With regard to the charge that 
the truck-system was practised amongst 
the farmers of the north of England, he 
had never known a single instance of it 
though he had property in various parts 
of the north of England. He sincerely 
hoped her Majesty’s Government would 
assent both to the motion and to the 
addition moved to be introduced into it. 
Mr. Brotherton should wish that the 
amendment proposed by the hon. Member 
for Finsbury should not be persisted in, 
for two reasons: one was, the act which 
was passed two years ago for preventing 
the truck-system specially excluded the 
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agricultural interests. To the manufac- 
turers it was made illegal, but legal to the 
farmers. He believed, that the practice 
was very general in Scotland, and in 
many parts of Engiand; and if the words 
moved to be added by the hon. Member 
for Finsbury were inserted in the motion, 
the committee would never finish its la- 
‘bours; and, therefore, he wished the in- 
quiry to be confined to the manufacturing 
interests. He would add his request that 
the committee might be granted. He 
believed, that there was considerable op- 
pression exercised by the manufacturers. 
There was no doubt of it ; and he did say, 
that the system ought to be put down if 
possible. At the same time he wished 
that a fair committee might be chosen, 
and that it might be clearly ascertained 
whether those engaged in the track-system 
were members of the Anti-Corn-law League 
or not. He believed from all the in- 
formation he had, that where one manu- 
facturer in the Anti-Corn-law League 
practised this system, there were ten not 
connected with it who did. He was 


exceedingly anxious that the whole truth 
should come out, and that a committee of 
inquiry should be appointed, and that 


whether this system were practised by 
members of the Anti-Corn-law League or 
not, it should be put an end to. 

Sir /. Graham said, he had anticipated, 
after what had taken place on a former 
evening, when very strong assertions had 
been mad : by the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough, which were as strongly contra- 
dicted on the opposite side of the House, 
avd when hon. Members had been almost 
taunted to move this inquiry, that the 
motion would not be objected to. He 
certainly should not have thought it con- 
sistent with his duty to consent to a 
motion, the terms of which were calcu- 
lated to convey a stigma upon the manu- 
facturing interest, because, as had been 
truly stated by the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, the adoption by the Government of 
this motion, upon the presumption that 
this practice was common amongst the 
manufacturers, was a step which would be 
derogatory to the honour of the commerce 
of this kingdom, and which he should be 
very sorry to give countenance to. He 
was certain that both in the home and in 
the foreign market, the natural effect of 
honest competition would be to put an 
end to these fraudulent practices, and 
that the fraudulent manufacturer and 
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tradesman would not Jong be enabled 
beneficially to persevere. He believed, 
that these were household truths familiar 
to all Englishmen, and that a departure 
from these rules was the exception, and 
the strict observance of them the general 
rule. He could not, therefore, concur in 
any sweeping condemnation of the class 
of manufacturers in this country. He 
must say, that he saw something to regret 
in the terms of the motion as they now 
stood on the orders, in the frequent repe- 
tition of the word ‘‘ fraud.” With respect 
to statutory enactments to prevent those 
frauds which did occasionally occur, the 
hon. Gentleman had shown that they 
were abortive. With regard to the first 
part of the motion of the hon: Member, 
he thought it unnecessary, in consequence 
of the sessional orders which already stood 
on the journals relative to witnesses to 
the same effect. He would beg that the 
sessional order on the subject should 
be read. [Sessional order read.] He 
was Satisfied (the right hon. Baronet 
continued) that inquiry as to the necessity 
of further legislation to prevent frauds in 
manufactures would be fruitless. He (for 
one) should altogether despair of the suc- 
cess of any attempt of that kind; and he 
repeated, that the real remedy would be 
found in the competition of honest trades- 
men. The question then narrowed itself 
to inquiring as to the payment in goods 
and not in money. Several acts of Par- 
liament had been passed to prevent this. 
The last measure of that kind was brought 
in by Lord Hatherton, then Mr, Littleton, 
and the act now upon the statute-book 
had been passed with very general sanc- 
tion and concurrence. He confessed, that 
at the time that act passed he did not 
think it possible not to favour the princi- 
ple of it. In prosperous times, when the 
demand for labour was increased, the 
workman was master over his employer; 
but in less prosperous times there would 
always be a strong temptation in the em- 
ployer to reduce the workman’s wages. 
It was most painful to a master to say, to 
his workman who had been working for 
him twelve or fourteen hours per day, “I 
am paying you too much.” He was na- 
turally driven by the pressure of the 
times to find evasions to reduce his work- 
man’s wages; and what was the natural 
mode to which he resorted? He had 
recourse to that which the law prohibited. 
The workman was then no longer the 
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master; he was absolutely dependent on 
his employer, and his employer, either 
directly or indirectly, gave him to under- 
stand that if he did not consent to the 
charge he made, either for rent or goods, 
he should no longer be employed by him. 
Under the pressure of such circumstances 
the labouring man submitted, and hence, 
as had been truly said in one of the letters 
which had been read to the House by the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough, the ex- 
isting law was impotent. The Legislature 
might make the law as stringent as they 
pleased ; still, when the demand for labour 
was not effective, whatever enactment 
might be placed upon the statute book, 
still, indirectly, wages would be lowered 
in the way complained of by the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough. He was 
aware of the exemption as to farm labour- 
ers mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Salford ; and one of the objections he had 
to granting the committee was the fear 
that the Government might contribute in 
the least degree to the perpetuation of 
those angry feelings which recent dis- 
cussions in that House had occasioned 
between the manufacturing and the agri- 
cultural classes, and that if the enquiry 
were limited, the concession of the com- 
mittee would have the air of partiality. 
But while he had, in concert with his right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment, been listening to the present dis- 
cussion it had occurred to him that it might 
be possible to open a limited inquiry not 
subject to the objections he had shortly 
stated, and which at once would be 
fair, equitable, and comprehensive. And 
= this view he was prepared to move 
that, 


“A select committee be appointed to inquire 
into the operation of the law which prohibits 
the payment of wages in goods or otherwise 
than in the current coin of the realm, and 
into the alleged evasions and defects of the 
present enactments. ” 


He did not anticipate any disadvantage 
would arise from the most rigid inquiry of 
the character he had suggested. In the 
north of England, in Northumberland, and 
in the Cheviot-hills the shepherds were 
paid in kind by certain quantities of oat- 
meal, flour, and other commodities, and 
he thought it would be found that there 
Was no evil arising from the system, but 
the contrary. On the other hand, he 
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thought upon an inquiry into the subter- 
fuges of certain classes of manufacturers, 
it would be found that there were great 
abuses in the evasion of the statute known 
as Mr. Littleton’s Act. He thought that 
by a committee impartially and in a fair 
and candid spirit appointed, so far from 
evil, good might arise; and, if in the 
midst of the existing distresses of the 
working classes this inquiry might be 
soothing to their feelings—if it would be 
satisfactory to them, and would allay any- 
thing like angry feelings, which, notwith- 
standing the patience they had exhibited 
might exist, he should rejoice that he was 
able consistently with his sense of duty to 
give such an inquiry his support. There 
was already an amendment before the 
House, but, if without impropriety, he 
could do so, he would move the amend- 
ment he had suggested, and which he fan- 
cied was in accordance with the general 
sense of the House. 

Mr. Wakley said, he should most wil- 
lingly withdraw his amendment. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Sir J. Graham said, that being the case, 
he should move his amendment, 

[Amendment before given moved ac- 
cordingly]. 

Mr. Wakley asked, whether the amend- 
ment which the right hon. Baronet would 
substitute would extend as far as his 
amendment would have carried it? 

Sir J. Graham said, he conceived that 
the clause of the act to which the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Brotherton) had 
referred, and which exempted domestic 
servants and servants in husbandry might 
be considered in the terms of his amend- 
ment as one of the defects of the existing 
enactment, and therefore the committee 
would have the power of going into that 
question. 

Mr. Ferrand inquired if the investiga- 
tion as proposed by the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
would extend to the frauds in manufactures 
of which he had spoken? 

Sir J. Graham: No. I have endea- 
voured to explain that I did not seek to go 
into that subject. 

Mr. J. S. Wortley said, that when he 
had risen a short time since, it was with 
the intention of offering to the House a 
few observations very much to the same 
effect as those which had just now been 
made by the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, and he 
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had intended to suggest the appointment 
of a committee, in terms nearly coincident 
with those submitted by him, but at the 
same time comprising expressions which 
he thought it desirable to add to the terms 
of that appointment, with a view to extend 
the inquiry toa particular issue. The right 
hon. Baronet by his amendment would 
— a select committee for the purpose 
of inquiring into the evasions and defects 
of the existing law, but he did nothing 
which would practically direct the atten- 
tion of the committee towards the improve- 
ment of that law. The terms which he 
had intended to submit to the House were, 
that a select committee be appointed to 
inquire into the operation of the statute 1 
and 2 William 4th, chap. 37, with a view 
to aseertain how far it was possible to ren- 
der that act more effectual for the protec- 
tion of labourers from the abuses in res- 
peet of the payment of their wages. The 
attention of the committee would thereby 
be more especially direeted to the remedy 
of the abuses of the law as it at present 
stood. He was afraid the provisions of 
that law were in spirit most exten- 
sively evaded, and that the right hon. 
Baronet took too favourable a view of 
the matter when he supposed that the 
abuse was confined to times of distress. 
if the hon. Member for Marylebone were 
present, he must admit, that in the dis- 
tricts connected with the iron trade, the 
abuses prevailed to a much greater and a 
more deplorable extent than the right hon. 
Baronet seemed to imagine. He did not 
mean to say, that such evasions and prac- 
tices were universally prevalent, or that 
the manufacturers generally might not be 
able to stand the test of such an inquiry ; 
but nevertheless, he could not help think- 
ing, that when this House had declared 
its intention, so far as in it lay, to inter- 
fere for the purpose of preventing prac- 
tices of this kind, and to interpose the arm 
of its power to resist abuses of the nature 
spoken of, and when it had already inter- 
posed by legislation to resist abuses which 
pressed so heavily on that extensive class 
of the community, the working class, it 
was a fair and legitimate object for inquiry 
how far the statute had been effectual in 
the accomplishment of the objects for 
which it was placed upon the statute- 
book. He had intrinsically no objection 
to an inquiry of the largest description ; 
for if these illegal practices prevailed to 
the extent asserted, and when the hon. 
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Member for Knaresborough stated he 
could prove all he had stated, that fact 
alone, affecting as it did the industry, the 
commerce, and the honour of this country, 
was deserving the most serious considera. 
tion of this House. When he said thus 
much, he must add, that he doubted 
whether he could proceed as sanguinely 
as his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Knaresborough had done. When his 
hon. Friend talked of frauds, he doubted 
whether it would be right so to interpose 
as to place an effectual eheck or guard 
upon practices so vague and complicated, 
His hon. Friend had quoted instances of 
different descriptions, colleeted by him 
with great industry, but with which it 
would be extremely difficult to deal, For 
instance, his hon. Friend had spoken of 
watches, manufactured and sent to foreign 
markets, professed to be of the best de- 
scription, but on trial it was found that 
the hands would only go once round. 
Now he should be glad to know by what 
means his hon. Friend the Member for 
Knaresborough would prevent the maker 
from manufacturing such articles, But 
there were many other manufactures in 
which the vigilance and ingenuity of the 
Legislature might be utterly and entirely 
evaded. On the whole, he thought there 
would be so much difficulty involved on 
the part of his hon. Friend’s motion, that 
there would be no chance of the commit- 
tee coming to a satisfactory conclusion, 
and therefore it would be better to 
confine the inquiry to the limits pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Muntz was perfectly convinced, 
that no legislative enactment could pre- 
vent or put down the truck-system. He 
had himself been extensively and for many 
years engaged in manufactures, but he 
had never practised it, and he was con- 
vinced it never permanently could answer 
the purpose of any man who adopted it. 
It was not necessary in order to carry the 
truck-system into effect, or to commit this 
crime, as he supposed it must be called, 
that the party should appear in the matter. 
All that the party adopting the truck- 
system had to do was to support a shop 
in the neighbourhood of his own manu- 
factory, and to take care that his work- 
people were recommended to that shop, 
and that those who did not buy there 
should have no employment. No law 
could prevent this; and therefore it was 
that he contended the motion in its present 
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terms would prove an abortion. He hoped 
the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir J. 
Graham) would extend this inquiry, and 
give the hon. Member for Knaresborough 
full scope to prove all the exaggerated 
charges he had made against the manu- 
facturers of the country. He did not 
hesitate to say that the hon. Gentleman 
had béen grossly made use of on this 
question. It had been stated, that in 
Wales the truck-system was extensively 
practised. Now, he lived near Swansea 
Heath and other places where the iron 
trade was carried on, and he knew only 
of ne party who adopted it, and that too 
in so easy, plain, and proper a manner, 
that it was praised and eulogised by the 
workmen themselves. They derived an 
advantage rather than otherwise from it. 
It was true there was distress now in the 
country, and that distress naturally gave 
the power to the masters to take advantage 
of the truck-system. But he could only 
see one way of remedying the evil com- 
plained of, and that was by legislating so as 
to place the country in that situation which 
would render the men independent of the 
masters. The committee proposed would 
be utterly useless, and no good end would 
be derived from it. The trouble would be 
thrown away, and the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough would be prevented from 
proving the case, which he was bound, 
after the charges he had brought, to make 
out. He was extensively connected with 
the export trade, but he had never heard 
any complaint against the manufactures 
of the country. It was true, that pen- 
knives had been made from cast iron, but 
they were sold at a penny a piece, and 
nobody expected they were made of refined 
steel. He had bought thousands of gross 
of scissors at 3s. 6d. a gross; it was true 
they were not finely polished, and it was 
quite enough that they would cut. They 
were made at those low prices in order to 
meet the competition with foreign manu- 
factures, He repeated, that the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough had been 
grossly made use of, and if he had spoken 
the truth, he ought to have full scope to 
prove the charges he had miade against 
the manufacturing interests. 

Mr. M Philips thought the amend- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham) extremely judicious. He was 
not there to palliate the practice of fraud 
in any bratich of manufactures; but he 
Must say, he thought a discussion like 
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the present would tend very greatly to 
the injury of the trade of this coun- 
try by lessening this nation in the eyes 
of foreigners. On these grounds he 
should deprecate any inquiry into the 
allegations of the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough. With réference to the 
truck-system, he was not aware that it 
was practised in the district with which 
he was connected; but he candidly ad- 
mitted it was adopted in many districts. 
There were numerous concerts in this 
kingdom, situate at such distances from 
towns that the workpeople employed were 
in a state of complete isolation: If the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough proposed 
to make any inquiry as to these alleged 
frauds, he would only complete half the in- 
vestigation if he limited it to those branches 
of trade to which he had alluded; but if 
he extended it to others, he might edn- 
sider his committee a permanent one, und 
might find frauds to the same extent in 
every trade. He thought, too, that the 
hon. Member, in some of his observations 
with reference to foreign trade, had much 
mistaken the position of this country with 
regard to that trade. The hon. Member 
had referred particularly to the trade be- 
tween this country and Brazil, and seemed 
to think that it was owing to some imper- 
fect—fraudulent, he believed, the hon. 
Member called it— mode of manufacturing 
British cotton goods, that we were losing 
our trade with that country. Now, the 
hon. Member must recollect that the ma- 
nufacturers of this country were not al- 
lowed ta send what quality of goods they 
pleased, but must submit to foreign orders, 
and he would only point out the peculiar 
character of a great part of the Brazilian 
trade to show that the British manufae- 
turers were innocent in following the in- 
structions that were sent to them. There 
had been, he regretted to say, an enor- 
mous slave traffick between Brazil and 
the coast of Africa, and many of the arti- 
cles sent to the Brazil markets had been 
manufactured for the purposes of ex- 
change between those sordid individuals, 
the slave-owners of Brazil, and the traf- 
fickers in human blood. He had himself 
been engaged in the Brazil trade, arid it 
was with a Brazil merchant that he com- 
menced his commercial life; but he had 
the pride of being able to say, that the 
firm he joined, although engaged in that 
trade, never would sully its character or 
honour, or Christian feeling, by sending 
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one article of British manufacture to the 
Brazilian market which it knew would be 
destined to the African trade. He there- 
fore felt that he came out of this question 
with clean hands, We had been driven 
from the continental markets, the most 
valuable for the sale of British cotton 
goods, to the most distant and poorest 
markets in the world, and the tendency 
had been to deteriorate the quality of the 
articles manufactured. The cause of that 
was, he thought, our having pursued an 
unwise policy in not exchanging our arti- 
cles for the produce of the continent, We 
had also not only been driven to those 
distant markets, but had been placed in 
competition with continental manufac- 
turers. With regard to using paste in the 
manufacture of cotton goods, he would 
recommend the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough to visit the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and to inquire whether it was possi- 
ble to weave certain cotton fabrics without 
flour or paste. Recently, in consequence 
of the high price of flour, the article of 
sago had in some manufactories been sub- 
stituted for it. But he wished to point 
out the extent and importance of the use 
of flour as a necessary article in the ma- 
nufacture of cotton goods, and for that 
purpose he would refer to the evidence of 
Mr. W. Graham, of Glasgow, who was 
examined before the committee in 1833. 
In his own firm that gentleman said they 
paid as much as 600/. or 700/. per annum 
for the flour they used, and he considered 
that on an average in the year not less 
than 41,050,000 Ib. of flour were used in 
manufacturing cotton goods. The hon. 
Member had employed exceedingly strong 
terms in his condemnation of the manu- 
facturers, and he thought that the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for the Home 
Department had taken a very proper 
course in regard to the hon. Member's 
motion. He did not think that any legis- 
lative enactment could put down the 
frauds described by the hon. Member; 
but, knowing how much this subject af- 
fected the happiness and prosperity of the 
working classes, he thought such an in- 
quiry as was proposed by the right hon. 
Baronet would not be useless, and so far, 
therefore, he agreed with him on this 
subject. 

Mr. Plumptre doubted whether the 
practice of using paste in the manufacture 
of cotton goods justly came under the de- 
nomination of fraud; for he believed it 
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was the practice of the manufacturers to 
use it for the purpose of thickening cer. 
tain cotton goods, and they did it openly 
and without concealment. As to the in- 
ferior nature of the articles, it must be re. 
membered that inferior prices were paid 
for them. 

Mr. R. Yorke thought the original mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Knares. 
borough was the best form in which this 
question could be put; and recollecting, 
as he did, how the Government, as a bod 
at least, cheered on the hon. Member 
when he made what were doubtless very 
strong allegations against the manufac. 
turers, it was their bounden duty to leave 
the question in its original form. 

Mr. Cobden said, the question of the 
truck-system was first mooted on the fifth 
night of the discussion of the Corn-laws, 
and was mixed up with that discussion by 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough, who 
closed that night’s debate with one of 
the most extraordinary and extravagant 
speeches ever heard in that House. It 
was full of charges against the Anti-Corn- 
law League, or those persons who advo. 
cated free-trade in corn, and the hon. 
Member was cheered on by hon. Members 
opposite. The hon. Member had te- 
peated those charges that evening, but 
had included in them the iron-masters in 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow. He had, 
indeed, gone further, and embraced within 
his charges the whole of the manufacturers 
of Ireland. He had taken down the words 
and distinctly stated that those were the 
words ofthe hon. Member. He had been 80 
often subject to this recantation, that he 
took down the words. But what he 
wished to say was, that the manufacturers 
of Ireland, and the iron and cogl-masters 
of Lanarkshire, who were not Members of 
the Anti-Corn-law League, were included 
in the charges. The hon. Member also 
took in the Midland counties, and io- 
cluded the iron-masters of Staffordshire 
and Wales, who were not prominent sup- 
porters of free trade doctrines. It ap- 
peared, then, that the charge was com- 
prehensive and fair; that all manufac- 
turers and miners were included in this 
charge of the truck-system, And what 
did he find on the other side but that a 
perfectly fair spirit prevailed. The right 
hon. Baronet had fairly laid the question 
before the House, and he approved of the 
whole plan laid down by him. But he 
would ask the right hon, Baronet why he 
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had not shown the same fairness before 
when the accusations were levelled at a 
political party? The right hon. Baronet 
then sat with a smile upon his counte- 
nance as complacently as on this occasion, 
when there was no longer any reason for 
allowing those charges to go forth. And 
what was the effect of the hon. Member’s 
charges? They were printed and circu- 
lated throughout the manufacturing dis- 
tricts; and the organs of the press took 
up thesubject and attacked the Anti-Corn- 
law League as being persons addicted to 
the truck-system. He did not attach 
much importance to the hon. Member’s 
statements, because he feared that they 
were made on insufficient evidence, as he 
had proved in his own case. But he 
looked with considerable pain at the con- 
duct of Members of the Administration, 
who allowed those calumnies on a great 
part of the manufacturers to go forth to 
the civilized world, and did not say one 
word in discouragement of the rapturous 
applause with which they were received 
on the other side, But it was no longer a 
party question. The whole of the manu- 
facturing and mining interests were in- 
cluded in it. [“ No.”] Did the hon, Mem. 
ber charge the Anti-Corn-law party exclu- 
sively. (Mr. Ferrand, “ No.”] Then the 
hon. Member included all manufacturers 
and miners. But the question was taken 
out of the hon, Members hand’s, and they 
had the motion of the right hon. Baronet 
before them. He therefore presumed 
that the committee would be fairly ap- 
pointed trom both sides of the House, 
and that the inquiry would embrace all 
parties. As to the consequences of the 
inquiry, he was perfectly at ease. With 
Tespect to the accusation of adulterating 
manufactures, he did not fear that any 
statements that were made in that House 
would have the least effect on our foreign 
trade. We were exporting more manu- 
factured goods than all the countries of 
the continent put together, and did they 
think that if all the goods were spurious 
the sale would continue? If it was in 
regard to the home trade, then the remedy 
was in their own hands. The manufac. 
turers said, “Give us free trade in corn, 
and you shall have free-trade in manufac- 
tures.” If, again, labour was redundant 
in this country, let them widen the field 
of industry, and open greater sources of 
employment. The inquiry that was to be 
made could not affect those gigantic 





capitalists of whom he had heard so much 
as being implicated in the truck-system, 
but would affect the indigent manufac- 
turers, who were only able to keep them- 
selves by the truck-system, which virtually 
had the effect of lowering wages. 

Sir Robert Peel was surprised at the 
tone in which the hon. Gentleman had 
spoken, and at the charges he had 
brought forward against his right hon. 
Friend (Sir James Graham). He did 
not know under what peculiar obligation 
was his right hon, Friend to vindicate 
the Anti-Corn-law League. He had un- 
derstood that this body had been pretty 
well represented in that House, and if 
they were charged with malpractices, 
surely these hon. Members would speak 
for them. How could his right hon. 
Friend, who knew nothing of their af- 
ffairs, rise to defend them? A more intol- 
erable inquisition than the hon. Member 
had established over the cheers and smiles 
of that side of the House he could not 
conceive. The hon. Member said—* You 
cheered, you were absolutely guilty of 
cheering; there was a smile upon your 
countenances, and therefore you sanctioned 
these imputations.” Then it was said that 
this great party had circulated the speeches 
of the hon. Member for Knaresborough 
He had never heard of it, and he could 
not be responsible for such a distribution. 
It was just as unreasonable to say that 
the party took great interest in that 
speech, because it was distributed, as to 
make a reference to the Anti-Corn-law 
Circular, or some such publication, and 
inquire what part the hon. Gentleman 
took in its circulation. He thought it 
would be better if they left out those 
references to smiles and to cheers. If 
a motion had been made affecting the 
Corn-law League, he would have made 
proper inquiry, and would have acted 
from no party feeling, but upon the Corn- 
law debate it was not for him to vindicate 
the Anti-Corn-law League. This was the 
first time he had been called upon by any 
motion before Parliament to express his 
opinion, and he was now quite ready to 
say what course the House ought, in his 
opinion, to pursue in relation to the 
motion of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Knaresborough. He was not 
prepared to go into any inquiry such 
as was proposed, nor into any inquiry 
into the frauds which were said to have 
been committed by members of the Anti- 
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Carn-law League; for he was not prepared 
to throw any such imputation upon them 
as was made, but he was prepared to go 
into any inquiry upon the principle upon 
which the House of Commons ought to 
undertake it. It was not sufficient to 
say that an hon. Gentleman had made a 
speech which contained matters of graye 
charge; because, if the House were to 
yield tq every such provocation, hon. 
Members might at any time command 
an inquiry into any subject upon which 
they chose to make assertions in the 
nature of charges against any body of 
men; but they had to determine whether, 
upon other grounds, this inquiry was to be 
had. With regard to the first branch 
of the proposition of the hon. Member, 
he shauid be exceedingly sorry to be a 
member of a committee having to make 
such an investigation. First, he could 
not acquiesce in a course, the effect of 
which would be to throw such an imputa- 
tion upon the great body of the manufac- 
turers of this country; for the House 
of Commons to presuppose the manufac- 
turers of this country, with qualification 
or exemption, to be concerned in the 
commission of frauds such as were sug- 
gested, would be to sanction an imputation 
to which he could not lend himself. He 
had no doubt that frauds were committed ; 
and so long as the world existed such 
frauds would continue to be carried on, 
and dishonest men would be found, whose 
criminal ingenuity would evade the opera- 
tion of apy law which might he adopted. 
The best security against such frauds 
was that which was afforded by free 
competition, and by the preference which 
the exertions of an honourable and an 
honest man would always gain over those 
of a person whose conduct was charac- 
terised hy fraud. And the second ground 
on which he should oppose this part of 
the motion was, that precautions such as 
those proposed to be taken yery frequently 
defeated themselves—that when the legis- 
lative precaution was supposed to be sufh- 
ciently strong, private care and attention 
was in a great degree lost sight of, and 
so the door was opened to increased 
frauds. He recollected that when he 
first went to Ireland the butter trade 
was one in which great frauds were sup- 
posed to exist, and, in order to provide 
against the eyjl effects produced by the 
system which had been carried on, it was 
determined that a butter taster should 





be appointed, and there was not a single 
firkin of butter went into the mar et 
which was not tasted by this officer, and 
stamped with the Government seal. The 
consequence of this was, that the tasted 
butter always fetched its price, and the 
ordinary precautions of the public against 
frauds being no longer employed, a false 
reliance was placed in the legislative 
precautions used, and the frauds in the 
trade increased tenfold. Depend upon 
it, the natural interest of the purchaser 
was his greatest security against fraud; 
and the man in whose conduct, both as 
respects the home and foreign consumer, 
the greatest integrity and honesty was 
displayed would eyentually succeed the 
best. Therefore it was that he should 
decidedly object to any proposition which 
would bear upon the face of it a general 
imputation against the whole of the map- 
ufacturers of this country. He firmly 
believed that the manufacturers of the 
country were exempt from that imputa- 
tion; and he never could consent to hold 
it out to foreign countries that the House 
of Commons had thought it necessary 
to institute an inquiry into the frauds of 
our manufacturers. But another reason 
for which he should disapprove of such an 
inquiry as was proposed was, that he was 
sure, that even confined as it was proposed 
to be by his right hon. Friend (Sir J. 
Graham), it would be exceedingly difficylt 
to see when there would be any proba, 
bility of its termination. Referring to 
the truck system alone—that wag a gub- 
ject upon which he had had some expe. 
rience, and upon entering into the diseus- 
sion of such a question, it appeared, 
grand facie, that the principle of an 
aw to be agreed upon, should be, that | 
wages should be paid in the current coin 
of the realm, But he cautioned tha 
House not to adopt any such yiew, 
because he believed that it would be 
found that it could not be sustained. 
Why, the Government itself was the 
largest truckmaster in the country. [et 
them take the navy or the army of this 
country; rations were paid to them both, 
and they were both supplied with clothes 
in lieu of pay, and this was a case in 
which the principle of the truck could not 
be departed from, In the course of apy 
inquiry instituted into this subject, they 
would find gross and unwarrantable frauds, 
and he could imaging nothing worse thap 
the conduct of a master who abpsed the 
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power which he possessed over his work- 
men, compelling them to purchase of him 
articles inferior to those which they could 
obtain elsewhere, but at the full price. 
He believed, however, that that was a 
state of things which existed, and he 
believed that even where a demand for 
labour existed, the master might yet pos- 
sess the power to continue a system so 
obnoxious. It might be very difficult for 
the labourer, fixed by any ties to a 
particular spot, to escape from such a 
system; and when a master, directly or 
indirectly, compelled his workmen to deal 
with him without necessity, he said that 
it was a gross offence against society, 
and that he should rejoice to find that 
some law could he framed, by which 
such a system could be effectually stopped. 
Cases would be found, however, where 
asystem of truck was necessary ; for in 
cases of mines and other works carried 
on ina part of the country remote from 
towns, and in a position where a daily 
visit to a town four or five miles distant, 
for the purchase of food, was requisite, 
for each of which a deduction would be 
made in the amount of wages to be re- 
ceived by the labourer, he thought that it 
would be admitted to be for the benefit 
of the workmen, that shops should be 
established in their own vicinity, even 
though it was by their masters, to supply 
their daily wants. Cases of this kind 
would be found, even where the masters 
had pursued a system of this kind to 
their own loss, the charges made by them 
for their commodities being perfectly fair 
and equitable. If such a system was con- 
trary to law, undoubtedly it ought not toex- 
ist, but he believed that the result of any in- 
quity would show the extreme difficulty of 
getting rid of a mode of proceeding, in 
some instances so favourable to the men, 
whom it was supposed to injure. But 
taking the case of the rural labourer; he 
had heard it said that the measure the 
mast prejudicial to the interests of this 
class of persons, was that which droye the 
farm labourer from the house of the far- 
met, and who by that means removed from 
him that moral check to which hitherto he 
had been subjected by the watchful eye of 
his master, But it was necessary to ob- 
serve, that even this system of maintaining 
the labourers in rural districts had par- 
taken of the truck system. While he 
consented to this inquiry, therefore, in its 
modified form ; while no one could repro- 
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bate more than he did the oppressive use 
of the authority of the master over his 
workmen, and still more the conduct of 
those men who passed off an inferior 
article to the labourers whom he employed, 
without affording him any option of pur- 
chase at the full price, he felt it his duty, 
in the first place, to notify to those who 
had had less experience than he had, that 
he thought that the time when the report 
of this committee would be made would 
be a very remote one; and that he also 
thought that they ought not to be too 
confident in their expectations of being 
able to put an end to the practice of paying 
wages in any way other than with the 
current coin of the realm. 

Sir John Guest stated, that he entirely 
concurred in the appointment of the com- 
mittee, but knowing the time which must 
necessarily occur before the committee 
could report to the House, he felt it neces- 
sary to repel the charge brought by the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough against 
the whole of the iron trade of South Wales. 
He could most positively assert that in the 
iron works within the borough which he 
had the honour to represent, and which 
contained six of the largest of the iron 
works in the kingdom, not one farthing 
was stopped for goods, but the whole of 
the wages were regularly paid in the cur- 
rent coin of the realm; indeed he conld 
say for himself, and which he would not do 
but for the charge brought against him, 
that he employed about 5,000 workmen, 
and paid in wages last year 250,0001,, 
every farthing of which was paid in money. 
But although he exculpated the pro- 
prietors of works in Glamorganshire, he 
was bound to say that the truck-system 
did prevail in a very extensive degree in 
his neighbourhood in Monmouthshire, and 
his constituents were exceedingly anxiqus 
to have a stop put to it. Nor was it at all 
confined to bad times but preyailed al- 
ways. Much had been said as to Members 
on that side of the House being parties to 
the truck-system ; but he must say that an 
hon, Gentleman on the Ministerial side of 
the House, who had been so actively 
employed in prompting the hon, Member for 
Knaresborough, knew perfectly well that an 
iron-work in his immediate neighbourhood 
was most deeply implicated in this practice 
of the truck-system; indeed, so far did 
they carry it, that they not only compelled 
their workmen to purchase food, but they 
had erected a brewery to supply the work- 
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men with beer also. He also stated that 
it was not done directly, but by advancing 
money in their shop, which they were 
compelled to buy goods with, or were 
discharged. 

Mr. Alderman Copeland had no hesi- 
tation in taking to himself the observa- 
tions of the hon. Baronet (Sir John 
Guest) who had just sat down, in re- 
ference to the connection which he had 
with extensive iron works in Wales, or 
in stating the circumstances under which 
the shop to which the hon. Baronet 
had referred was carried on. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 
had well stated that there were occa- 
sionally circumstances which would jus- 
tify the adoption of a system very like 
truck, and where the interests of the 
workmen themselves demanded that such 
a plan should be carried out, and he had 
instanced the case of mining operations 
carried on in the midst of a barren coun- 
try, at a distance from any of the ordi- 
nary means of supplying the daily wants 
of a large body of persons. So far from 
the workmen of the iron works with 
which he was connected, being at all 
treated upon what was called ordinarily 
the truck system, he might venture to 
assert that each workman received his 
wages in the current coin of the realm, 
and that if he chose to deal at the shops 
established for his convenience he might 
do so, but that he might go elsewhere 
if he pleased; he denied that he was 
compelled to lay out his money in the 
particular way which had been asserted. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir John Guest) had 
spoken of his having prompted the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough in bringing this 
subject before the House; he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that he had been endea- 
vouring to persuade his hon. Friend to ac- 
cede to the proposition of the right hon, Ba- 
ronet, but he for one would most cordially 
have seconded the motion of his hon, 
Friend, for an inquiry, had he been in 
his place, and that it was only to the 
unavoidable circumstance of his having 
been absent from the House, that he 
had not presented himself as its seconder. 
But although he denied the existence 
of what was properly called the truck 
system in the iron works of Rhymney, he 
could not but state, that in the Stafford- 
shire Potteries, and iron districts of 
South Staffordshire, with which he was 
also connected, it did exist to a very con- 
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siderable extent. He believed that in these 
districts it was not only carried on to q 
great extent as regarded the provisions of 
the labourers and the renting of their 
cottages, but that the working men were 
compelled to go even to the place of 
worship which their employers pointed 
out, and that the rental of their seats 
in chapel was deducted from their wages, 
This was an astounding fact; but he 
believed that if the inquiry took place, 
he should have no difficulty in proving 
it. The hon. Member concluded b 
expressing a hope that the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough would accede to the 
proposition of the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for the Home Department. 
Mr. E. Turner protested against the 
supposition that the wages of the working 
classes of Cornwall were paid in any way 
except in the current coin of the realm. 
Mr C. Villiers said, that after all that 
had been stated with respect to the truck 
i and with respect to the admission 
that it did exist, and that to a considerable 
extent, as well as with respect to the cir. 
cumstances under which it did exist, and 
the great difficulty of preventing its con- 
tinuance—and feeling that he was in some 
degree answerable for this motion having 
been brought forward, he thought that he 
was called upon to say a few words to the 
House. He thought, that the hon, Mem- 
ber, for the satisfaction of his own mind 
and of the House, after the charges which 
the hon. Member had brought forward, the 
hon. Member was bound to move for this 
inquiry in the terms which he had ori- 
ginally proposed. The hon. Member had 
proposed an investigation into the question 
of whether these frauds did exist, and whe- 
ther those persons whom he charged with 
them did evade the law. The hon. 
Member had proposed to prove the affirma- 
tive of these two propositions: that was 
what the hon. Member ought to be 
allowed to prove. He should support the 
motion of the hon. Member, and he could 
not think that the hon. Member would act 
wisely as regarded his own character, and 
the interests affected by this inquiry, if he 
confined the investigation to anything short 
of that which he had originally proposed. 
The hon. Member for Knaresborough had 
thought proper to make personal allusion 
to him with respect to a memorial which 
he had asked permission to read to the 
House, but which he had been unable to 
read in consequence of the etiquette of the 
House ; and the hon. Gentleman had said, 
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that he was surprised that he should have 
brought a memorial from Yorkshire to 
which forged signatures were attached. 
The memorial which he had produced had 
been prepared in consequence of the state- 
ments made by the hon. Member when a 
similar memorial had been presented by 
him on behalf of 106 manufacturers in 
Lancashire, that he dared not attempt to 
bring such a memorial from Yorkshire. 
He had, in answer to that taunt, produced 
this memorial, in which it was distinctly 
denied, that there was one word of truth 
in anything that the hon. Member had 
said. He knew nothing of the parties who 
signed this memorial at the time, and as it 
had been decided that it would be out of 
order for him to read it to the House, he 
had sent it to the public newspapers, in 
order that the hon. Gentleman might re- 
fute the allegations contained in it, if they 
were untrue. The hon. Member not only 
charged the parties who had signed this 
memorial with practising the truck system 
themselves, but he had said also that some 
of the signatures appended to the docu- 
ment were forged. ‘This, he thought, af- 
forded an additional reason why the com- 
mittee which he sought to obtain should 
be granted. With reference to this allega- 
tion of the hon. Member, to which he had 
last alluded, he had not only letters from 
the persons to whom this conduct was im- 
puted, denying the truth of what the hon. 
Member had said, but he had had other 
memorials sent to him supporting that 
which he had first received, but which, of 
course, he could not produce to the House. 
He thought, therefore, that it was incum- 
bent on the hon. Member to press his mo- 
tion in its terms on the attention of the 
House, and that he could not, in justice to 
himself, withdraw any portion of it. 

Mr. Hardy objected to the motion in its 
present form, for there was no knowing to 
what extent it would go; and he thought, 
that under all the circumstances, it was 
most inexpedient to agree to such a pro- 
position. It had been justly said, that the 
frauds which our manufacturers might 
Practise abroad were of a nature that must 
soon remedy themselves; but there was 
another part of the inquiry which appeared 
to him most material, and that related to the 
frauds practised by master manufacturers 
on the persons whom they employed. Into 
that subject it was high time that they 
should institute an inquiry for the imme- 

late purpose of ascertaining if there were 
any means by which frauds of that nature 
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could be prevented. There was no one who 
took the trouble to make himself acquainted 
with the real condition of the manufac- 
turers, who!could for a moment doubt, 
that they were to be found in some places 
in a state of perfect oppression, coll they 
might, to some extent, be considered in a 
state of slavery, which one could not sup- 
pose to be possible in such a country as 
England. For the purpose of putting an 
end to that, and for the purpose of pre- 
venting its recurrence, some enactment 
might probably be deemed necessary. 
Much had, in former discussions on this 
subject, been said against the truck system, 
but he must be allowed to say, that that 
system was not altogether without its ad- 
vantages: in many places it proved of 
great use, for it protected the working man 
against the frauds of small shopkeepers, 
who gave him, whenever they could, bad 
articles at a high price, and frequently 
contrived to get the working man into his 
debt, and to exercise over him an unen- 
durable tyranny by means of Jaw expenses 
and their inevitable consequences. To 
counteract those frightful mischiefs the 
master manufacturers in several places had 
established warehouses, where in many 
cases they sold goods to the working people 
in their employment, not merely without 
profit, but frequently at considerable loss, 
and that from no other motive than to save 
those poor persons from the frauds of shop- 
keepers, or the necessity of travelling great 
distances to market towns, Though he 
was not favourable to going so far as a por- 
tion of the motion proposed to carry them, 
yet he thought a case had been made out 
for agreeing to the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire into the operation of 
the law as suggested by the right hon. 
Baronet. On the whole, he was opposed 
to the revival of; those absurd regulations 
interfering with the freedom of trade by 
which the legislation of our ancestors were 
so disadvantageously marked. Having 
troubled the House with these few brief 
observations, he should merely say, that 
he intended to vote for the amendment 
proposed by the right hon. Baronet, the 
Secretary for the Home Department. If 
the hon. Mover went further than that, he 
would aim at accomplishing impossibilities 
—if he wished to be useful, he would con- 
tent himself with the amendment proposed 
by the right hon, Baronet. 

Dr. Bowring objected to the generalisa- 
tions in which hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side so largely dealt ; the effect of 
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them was more pernicious than perhaps 
many Members at all supposed—nothing 
could be more injurious to the interests of 
this country than to have it supposed that 
our merchants were in the habit of vending 
bad articles, or of committing frauds upon 
their customers on the continent. He had 
had many opportunities of estimating the 
character of our merchants and manufac- 
tures; of comparing their character and their 
conduct with those of the merchants of 
other nations, and he did them no more than 
bare justice when he said that their honour 
and reputation stood higher than those of 
the merchants of any nation on the face of 
the earth, He thought, therefore, that it 
was alike unjust and unwise to indulge in 
any complaints against the quality of the 
merchandise sent abroad, and he always 
was of opinion that nothing could be more 
absurd than any attempt to imitate the 
pernicious interference which our ancestors 
were so ready to practise in all that re- 
lated to commerce and manufactures, 
Instances could be adduced in which ma- 
nufactures had actually perished from 
unwise but well-intended interference. 
Our object should be to emancipate, but 
not to enthral, our manufactures, 

Sir C, M. Burrell confessed, that he did 
not think the assertions made by the last 
speaker were at all borne out by the facts ; 
he thought, on the contrary, that the 
speech of the hon. Member for Manchester, 
and the speeches of other Members of that 
House, could leave no doubt on the minds 
of those who heard them that frauds were 
occasionally committed by British mer- 
chants, and upon that ground, as well as 
for other reasons, he did think that the 
hon. Mover was fully justified in the 
course which he had taken, and he sin. 
cerely wished that the House would afford 
the working classes an opportunity of being 
heard before a committee. The hon. Mover 
had done his duty by manfully and fear- 
lessly bringing the question under the con- 
sideration of Parliament. 

Mr. Ferrand observed, that the right 
hon, Baronet, the Member for Dorchester 
had said that his second resolution was 
useless—that the standing order was suf- 
ficient for all the purposes which could be 
required ; but he would ask how were the 
suffering parties to be indemnified? To 
that it was necessary that a reply should 
be given. He was extremely anxious that 
the working classes should derive some 
benefit from the motion which he had 
made, and rather than lose the advantage 
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of it altogether he should agree to the pro. 
position of the right hon. Baronet. It was 
said that the people might make their 
complaints known by means of the right 
of petition ; but let it not be forgotten 
that even petitioning was attended with a 
degree of expense which poor men could 
not always defray. But the main question 
was this, did the standing orders suf. 
ficiently protect those witnesses who might 
come before committees, and who were 
disposed to speak the truth? In his opin. 
ion, it was absolutely necessary that they 
should have more protection than the 
standing order in its present state was 
capable of affording to men who, the mo. 
ment they returned from London after 
giving their evidence, were in danger of 
losing their employments, He, under all 
the circumstances, thought it best to ac- 
cept the proposition of the right hon. 
Member for Dorchester ; but the House 
might rest satisfied that that would not 
supersede the demands of the people. 
Those demands would go on from day to 
day, increasing and gaining ground, until 
at length Parliament would see the neces- 
sity of granting the sort of inquiry which 
he wanted. 

Amendment agreed to, and select Com- 
mittee appointed, in accordance with the 
motion of Sir J. Graham. 


Punisument or Deatn (Inetayn)]. 
Mr. Sergeant Jackson moved for leave to 
bring in a bill 

“ To assimilate the law in Ireland, as to the 
punishment of death, to the law in England; 
and to aholish the punishment of death in cer- 
tain cases in Ireland, and to substitute other 
punishment in lieu thereof.” 


The bill, he said, would contain some 
further provisions than were barely neces 
sary for effecting the assimilation which it 
was its chief object to produce. In the 
reign of George the 2nd, an Irish act was 
passed, rendering it a capital offence for 
apy person to remain in Ireland who was 
in the service of the French King, and any 
one receiving or harbouring such a person 
incurred capital punishment. It was pro- 
posed by the present bill to repeal that 
act. In many respects the bill would ac 
cord with the measure introduced by Mr. 
F, Kelly. 

Leave given. 

Bill brought in, and read a first time. 


Gainpinc Bonpep Corn.] Mr. Hult 








moved for a select committee, to consider 
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theexpediency of renewing any of the pro- 
visions of the act of George the 4th., com- 
monly called the Grinding Act, and under 
what modifications. 

Agreed to. 


Crvit Brut Decrees (IrEtanp).| Lord 
Eliot moved for leave to bring in a bill 


“To amend and explain so much of the two 
acts of the 6th and 7th years of his late Ma- 
jesty, and of the ist year of her present Ma- 
jesty, as relates to the execution of civil bill 
decrees for the possession of land in Ireland. 


The noble Lord stated, that one of the 
objects of the intended measure was to 
enable sheriffs to appoint sufficient depu- 
ties for the execution of decrees. 

Mr. M, J. O’ Connell said, heretofore the 
special bailiffs were appointed at the re- 
commendation of the plaintiffs, and that 
the decrees were executed at the peril of 
the plaintiffs. The result was anything 
but satisfactory, and he thought, therefore, 
that provision should be made for the ap- 
pointment of respectable persons. 

Lord Eliot felt assured, that under the 
bill, respectable persons would in future be 
appointed, 


Leave given. 


Bill brought in and read a first time. 
House adjourned. 
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Minvres.] Brus. Pubdlic--2°- Public Houses. 
Private.—2°: Witt’s Estate. 

Reported.—Kirkintilloch Roads (No. 1); St. Austell 
Market (No. 2); Liebert’s Naturalization; Granton Pier 
(No. 2); Drogheda Harbour; Birmingham and Derby 
Junction Railway; Liverpool Paving and Sewerage; 
Bunsen’s Naturalization. 

3° and passed :—Kingsclere Inclosure. 

Pgtitions PRESENTED. By Mr, Miles, and Mr, Wakley, 
from Members of the Medical Profession, against the 
Lunatie Asylums Bill.—By Mr. Miles, from Shepton 
Mallet, against the Abolition of Church Rates.— By Mr. 
Hardy, from Bradford, against the continuance of the 
New Poor-law.—From Ratepayers of the Limerick 
Union, for Amendment of the Poor Relief (Ireland) 
Act.—By Lord Worsley, from Bouon, and Cirencester, 
against the Corn Importation Bill.—From Tynemouth, 
against Alteration of the Timber Duties, and against the 
proposed Duties on Riee.—By Sir G. Bankes, and Mr. 
Heatheote, from Purbeck, and Rutlandshire, against the 
Tmportation of Foreign Cattle and Meat.—By Mr. Heath- 
cote, and Mr. Jackson, from Hambleton, and Braunton, 
against any further Grant to Maynooth College.—By Mr. 
Murphy, from the Law Students of Ireland, for the Re- 
peal of Aets 33 Hen. VIII. and 11 Eliz.—From Cove, 
that Cork may be the Mail Packet Station between Bris- 
tol and the South of Ireland.— By an hon. Member, 
from Braintree, and Bocking, against the Reduction of 
the Duty on Foreign Leather, and Boots and Shoes.— 
From Wareham, for the Repeal of the Duty on Attorneys 
Certificates.—From Shepton Mallet, Rathmore, and Ril- 
tiel, for Alteration of the present System of Education in 
lrelnd.—From Kingston-vpon-Hul), for the adoption of 
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Vote by Ballot.—From North Shields, Brighton, Louth 
(Lincoln), and Derby, for the Repeal of the Union.— 
From Swansea, complaining of Inefficient Post-Office 
communication between South Wales and the Metropolis. 
—From T.C. Anstey, praying for Inquiry relative to 
Emigration.—From Sleaford, against the proposed Com- 
mercial Reforms.—From the Writers to her Majesty's 
Signet in Scotland, Hereford, East Durham, and Ply- 
mouth, against the Property Tax. 


Inclosure, 


Ipswich Etection—Joun Tuur- 
ston.] Mr. Pakington reported to the 
House that the select committee appointed 
to try the matter of the petition presented 
by John Cobbold, and others, against an 
undue election for the borough of Ips- 
wich, had resolved that the chairman be 
instructed to issue his warrant for the 
committal of J. Thurston to the custody 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms for having been 
guilty of wilfully giving false evidence in 
his examination before them. 

Ordered that J. Thurston be committed 
to the custody of the Sergeant-at- Arms to 
await the further orders of the House. 


KincscLere Inctosure.] Sir W. 
Heathcote moved the third reading of the 
Kingsclere Inclosure Bill. 

Mr. Wakley felt it necessary to address 
some few observations to the House in 
opposition to this bill, which he considered 
to be unjust in every respect. It would 
be well if measures of this nature were not 
allowed, as they mostly were, to pass 
silently through the House, but were 
always treated as public bills, because it 
certainly did happen that by passing them 
— over very important matter was 
often Jost sight of. In his opinion the 
opponents of this bill would have the 
strongest grounds for complaint against 
the committee if they passed it without 
allowing further time for those who felt 
themselves aggrieved to make good their 
allegations. If the House of Commons 
agreed to the bill, after the representations 
that had been made on the subject, they 
would be guilty of the grossest unfairness 
and injustice to the complainants. So 
glaring was the case, however, that he 
could scarcely suppose that they would do 
so. It was often asked, who were the 
supporters of the poor? Who were the 
protectors of the poor? Who were the 
friends of the poor? Who were the as- 
sistants of the poor? And the question 
was bandied about from party to party. 
Sometimes it was said, the Whigs were not 
the friends of the poor: sometimes the 
same assertion was applied to the Tories 
—. Radicals applied it to both, 
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Now, looking to the course that had been 
adopted with reference to this bill, he 
thought that the Radicals had a right to 
accuse both parties. How stood the case 
in this instance? There was no Radical 
on the committee. It was composed of 
nine Tories and two Whigs, one of the 
Whigs filling the office of chairman. A 
similar measure, it should not be forgotten, 
was introduced in 1834 and 1835, and it 
was most properly thrown out. ‘This fact 
of itself proved that no persons ever made 
out a stronger case than the individuals 
who were opposed to this bill had made out, 
That case was not now weakened; and 
he would say, that it was scarcely possible 
to imagine a case more strong or more 
complete in all its parts than that which 
was put forward against the bill by those 
who opposed it. He sincerely wished that 
the late Member for Berkshire was now 
in the House—he meant Mr. Walter, 
who had effectually opposed the former 
bill. In 1834 that gentleman, by his 
exertions, had caused the measure which 
was at that time proposed to be rejected. 
How did he effect that object? He sent 
down a surveyor to Kingsclere to inquire 
into all the circumstances connected with 
the proposed inclosure. He sent that 
individual down at hisown expense. The 
surveyor made his report—it was unfa- 
vourable to the plan of those who sup- 
ported the Inclosure Bill, and the bill was 
thrown out. In 1835 the friends of the 
inclosure again brought a bill before the 
House and it was abandoned. Now, if 
this measure, thus twice defeated, were 
carried, what would be the consequence ? 
Why, persons now possessing 200 cot- 
tages on the waste would be cast on the 
high road subjected to penury and want. 
Such would be the effect of this bill if it 
were passed into a law. And what, he 
would ask, were they assuming in this 
case? That the person calling himself 
lord of the manor was indeed lord of the 
manor, and by this measure they would 
give him power, through commissioners, 
to dispossess those poor people who justly 
complained that their rights were invaded. 
They had, it appeared, the lord of the 
manor, a rich party, on the one hand, and 
the owners of some few very humble tene- 
ments, a number of poor cottagers, on the 
other hand. They were assuming that 
the rich man, on the one side, had a good 
and undoubted title, and assuming, on 
the other, that the poor man had no title 
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at all. Having arrived at this conclusion, 
they were about to give power to commis. 
sioners to dispossess those cottagers, to 
raze their residences to the earth, and to 
deprive them of that which they justly 
considered to be their property. If such 
an act were done, then he would say that 
the House of Commons was a disgrace to 
the country, and that no set of men were 
entitled to suffer more degradation un- 
pitied than that Assembly, which could 
ordain such injustice to be perpetrated, 
The commissioners had not merely power, 
if they thought fit, to proceed under this 
bill—it went much further, By its enact- 
ments the commissioners were actually 
compelled to dispossess those poor persons. 
The committee, be believed, only sat for a 
few days, and when the opponents of the 
measure required them to receive a copy 
of the report which was made on. the 
subject, and which was dated in February, 
1834, the committee said, ‘“* We cannot 
receive the report unless Mr. Maughan is 
present to verify it.” Again, those who 
opposed the bill called for further time; 
they did so yesterday, and were refused; 
and such was the breathless haste with 
which the promoters of the bill were 
anxious to proceed, that on the following 
day (this day) they called for the bill to 
be read a third time. He implored, he 
earnestly requested, the House to resist 
this application, If the lord of the manor, 
as had been asserted, really possessed a 
right to send away these people from their 
cottages, why did he not dispossess them by 
ordinary course of law? But he would 
say, that without any such right being 
shown on the part of the lord of the 
manor, they empowered the commissioners 
to proceed to the removal of these people 
at once. He knew not how to represent 
or to describe to the House the feeling 
which operated on his mind when he con- 
templated such a proceeding. Nothing, 
he conceived, could be more unjust, no- 
thing could be more indefensible. When 
they were told that the opponents of the 
measure were not in time (the delay being 
caused by their necessitous circumstances), 
when it was known that their extreme 
poverty deprived them of the power of 
coming to that House, should not that 
operate on the House as a cause for 
extending a kind and lenient feeling 
towards them? They implored the Houses 
to postpone the report. And how was 
their prayer met? Out of 152 Members 
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only. 15 were found to vote against the 
bill, and fur the postponement of the 
report. When a question of this kind 
came before them, they ought to consider 
themselves as if deciding judicially and on 
evidence. Now, he would ask of hon. 
Gentlemen, had they seen, had they read, 
had they considered the evidence? Had 
they fully examined the case before them? 
And if they had not—and such he be- 
lieved was the truth,—would they, in 
ignorance of the situation of these poor 
people, dispossess them of their cottages, 
and cast them for shelter and sustenance 
on the highways and byways? The fact 
was, they knew little or nothing of the 
ease—they had heard nothing of the 
allegations of the complainants—they had 
heard nothing of their evidence. In a 
case where 5/. was at stake, they would 
say, ‘* Let us hear both sides of the ques- 
tion ;” but here it appeared that they 
were influenced solely by the decision of 
the committee. If such were to be the 
practice, why then they ought to do away 
with receiving reports of committees at 
all-in that House. Let them in future 
give up all decisions to their committees. 
Let the House abrogate its functions, and 
let them, in future, merely affirm what 
their committees proposed. For the 
chairman of the committee (Mr. La- 
bouchere) he felt the greatest respect. 
He admired the manner in which he had 
generally conducted the public business 
and his ordinary course of proceeding in 
that House. But, he must say, that he 
disapproved of his conduct in this par- 
ticular case. ‘Too much had been left in 
the power of the committee in this case. 
The interests of the complainants were 
left wholly to them. He, as we under- 
stood, had been intrusted with a petition, 
signed by a considerable number of per- 
sons, to be heard against this bill—but he 
was too late. The poor people had not 
the necessary funds to make their defence 
before the committee, as they ought to 
have done; but that, in his opinion, 
formed an additional claim for granting 
them further time, in order that they 
might take proper steps for the protection 
of their interests, and with that object in 
view he should move as an amendment,— 
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“That the minutes of evidence taken before 
the Kingsclere Enclosure Committee be laid 
on the Table of the House.’ 


Lord Worsley opposed the motion. 
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When the hon, Member who had just 
spoken alluded to the question who were 
the supporters of the poor? he would say 
that he did not think the person who 
misled the poor by inflated statements was 
the friend of the poor. He saw nothing 
unjust in this bill. Parties who had held 
cottages for upwards of twenty years 
would still retain them, but those who had 
encroached upon the waste within that 
time, would not, of course, be entitled to 
retain the land. Now, the bill only went 
to this—that the law as it existed should 
be carried out. Those, however, who 
opposed the bill acted on a different prin- 
ciple. They wished to interfere with the 
present state of the law, and to give a title 
where it did not before exist. In his 
opinion, the House ought not to interfere 
on the subject. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he happened to be 
on the committee in 1834, and he opposed 
the bill because it appeared to him not to 
be introduced for the purpose of carrying 
out the existing law, but of creating a 
new law. Let the freebolders or the lord 
of the manor assert their rights under the 
present law, but do not give them an 
additional power by the means of com- 
missioners. 

Sir W. Heathcote had already entered 
at some length into the merits of this bill, 
and he did not, therefore, think it neces- 
sary to detain the House with many ob- 
servations on this occasion. What the 
sense of the House was might be collected 
from the division of the House on the 
preceding evening, when there were 137 
for receiving the report, and only 15 
against it. After that manifestation of 
opinion he could see no ground upon 
which the House was now called on to 
delay its decision. The hon. Member 
for Finsbury, so far as he could perceive, 
had introduced no new matter that should 
induce the House‘ to grant any further 
delay. The bill of 1834 was not, assome 
Gentlemen seemed to suppose, thrown 
out by the committee. It failed in the 
House itself, after evidence had been 
heard. Further examination had, how- 
ever, proved that the bill was likely to 
be productive, not of injurious, but of 
beneficial effects; and therefore he should 
support it. If Gentlemen were of opinion 
that inclosure bills, generally speaking, 
were an evil, they would of course vote 
against this measure. He, however, was 
of a different opinion, He considered 
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this to be a good bill; he thought that 
the House ought to agree to it, and with 
these few words, in their hands he would 
leave it. 

Mr. Fielden said, that they ought, in 
common justice, to hear what these poor 
men had to say, which hitherto they had 
resisted, This was the third time that av 
attempt had been made to carry the same 
measure, and he hoped that it would fail 
now, as it had failed before. So far from 
this measure protecting the interests of 
any of those who opposed it, even those 
who could show possession for sixty years 
might be annoyed and interfered with. 
Fortunately, however, if the measure were 
carried here it must go to another House, 
where more mercy he hoped would be 
shown to the complainants than was mani- 
fested towards them by the House of Com- 
mons. If they did not, in the other 
House, receive more commiseration—if 
their claims were not more earnestly at- 
tended to, then he would say, that the 
aristocracy was in a fair way of being 
destroyed—aye, and he would add, that 
it ought to be destroyed, if it would not 
listen to the prayers of these justly-com- 
plaining people. He was quite convinced 


that if they had an opportunity of coming 
fairly forward, they would be able to prove 
a fair title to that which they claimed. 
Mr. Labouchere felt it necessary, after 
the charges that had been brought against 
him by the hon. Member for Finsbury, to 


say a very few words. As Chairman of 
the committee, his only duty was to hear 
the evidence that was brought under his 
notice. He knew nothing whatever of 
the subject, except what he was thus put 
in possession of. He should be as sorry 
as any Gentleman in that House, if he 
did not consider most scrupulously, the 
rights and interest of the humblest indi- 
vidual that might happen to be connected 
with that or with any other measure that 
happened to be brought before Parliament ; 
but still he must remain of opinion, that 
the interest which the community in gene- 
ral had in this common, and more espe- 
cially the interest of the labouring popu- 
lation, would be more effectually served 
by the inclosure than otherwise. Persons 
possessing common rights of this kind, 
they not being in the vicinity of great 
towns, and situated in thinly inhabited 
parts of the country, derived more benefit, 
he was convinced, from the employment 
that was afforded by additional cultiva- 
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tion, than they could possibly hope to 
gain from the ordinary exercise of those 
rights when the land lay uninclosed and 
uncultivated. Such was his view of the 
general principle. He denied the state. 
ment of the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Fielden), that persons who could 
prove possession for sixty years could be 
interfered with. It seemed to be sup- 
posed, that individuals would be summarily 
turned out from their cottages on the 
common without any compensation what- 
ever. The committee had authorised no 
such thing. There was a special clause 
in the bill to preserve the existing rights of 
persons who had held land for twenty 
years; but any person whose encroach- 
ment did not extend to the term of twenty 
years, though he would be removed, would 
still be allowed a certain compensation for 
his loss. Looking to these encroachments 
of a recent date, what, he asked, was the 
law ? He must say, contrary to the 
opinion of the right hon, the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin (at least as he understood him) 
those persons who so encroached on the 
common might be immediately dispos- 
sessed under the law as it now stood. If 
the present measure had never been intro- 
duced, any lord of the manor would have 
a right to resort to that remedy. It was 
said, that those persons, though deeply 
aggrieved, had not the power to bring 
their grievances fairly before the commit- 
tee. There was, in fact, no fair ground 
for the assertion. Sufficient notice, long 
notice, was given of the proceedings. 
Those who opposed the measure, and the 
parties who were immediately concerned 
with it, had the most ample opportunity 
for exerting themselves. When the com- 
mittee met, it appeared that three Gentle- 
men had been engaged on the part of the 
opponents of the bill; but their attend- 
ance was required elsewhere. However, & 
most respectable gentleman attended on 
behalf of these parties for two days, and 
cross-examined the witnesses with as 
much ability and acuteness as any pro- 
fessional gentleman could possibly do. 
He repeated, that in the course he took, 
he had done nothing more than his duty; 
and, in his opinion, that House would not 
be doing justice to the promoters of this 
bill, if they put them to further expense, 
by additional and unnecessary delay. 

Mr. O'Connell begged the right hon. 
Gentleman not to suppose, that he had 
stated the law other than it really was. 
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What he stated was, that the bill provided 
for the lord of the manor an additional 
remedy. He knew, that these people, if 
holding their cottages for less than twenty 
years, might be ejected in the ordinary 
way—and he asked, why, in addition, 
appoint commissioners to drive them out ? 

Mr. Godson said, there was already a 
sufficiently strict law on one side, and he 
certainly saw no necessity for a new law 
in addition, except it was to harass the 
other party. They had heard mention 
made of compensation, but where was it 
to be found? Suppose a man had ex- 
pended 5002. on an acre of land, from 
which he was forcibly driven; where did 
this bill contain a provision for proper 
compensation? The bill authorised the 
removal of cottages which had been built 
on the land within twenty years; and 
what compensation, in that case, was to 
be given? Why, compensation would be 
given to the amount of the bricks, and 
mortar, and timber, which was a mere 
mockery after you had pulled a man’s 
house down; but he looked in vain for 
any compensation to be granted for im- 
abaguen made on the land. The fol- 
owing was the only clause which touched 
on that point :-— 

“Provided always, that it shall be lawful 
for the several persons who shall be in posses- 
sion of such encroachment or inclosure, or in 
the receipt of the rent thereof, at the time of 
the passing of this act, to take down and re- 
move all such buildings, fences, or other erec- 
tions, as shall then be thereon, and to convert 
the materials thereof to their own use, pro- 
vided such removal take place within a certain 
time, to be limited by the commissioner for 
that purpose, by a notice delivered to the 
persons respectively in possession of such en- 
croachments, or affixed upon some conspicu- 
ous part of such encroachment or enclosure.” 


That could not be called compensation ; 
for a man might be seriously injured in 
his business or his trade in consequence 
of his house being thus summarily pulled 
down. Such a proceeding he considered 
to be most unjust, and he meant to pro- 
pose a clause to counteract it. Heshould 
Propose a clause, at the proper time, to 
enable individuals to purchase land 
of which they had not held possession 
for twenty years. As the bill stood, 
individuals were to be turned out with- 
out allowing them the option of be- 
coming purchasers. But, it was said, 
that no opposition was offered to the 5st 
Clause—that most obnoxious clause. That 
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was true; but the fact was, that the means 
for carrying on an effectual opposition 
were scanty. The poor people could not 
afford it. He denied that holders of cot- 
tages for more than twenty years were 
secure under this bill. By the 40th clause, 
they also might be interfered with, if any 
one disputed their legal title. He hoped, 
if the House were determined to pass the 
bill, that these people would have justice 
so far done them as to be allowed to 
purchase the land of which they had been 
in possession for a less period than twenty 
years. 

Sir V. Blake supported the amendment, 
and considered it a great hardship to dis- 
possess those poor people by a bill of this 
nature. 

Mr. Grimsditch, as a Member of the 
committee, wished to say a few words. 
Several of the cottagers themselves had 
been examined before the committee, and 
expressed themselves in favour of the in- 
closure. It did not affect any persons but 
those whose encroachments came within 
twenty years, and they were not to go un- 
compensated. It was a bill which, in his 
opinion, would benefit a great number, and 
would not injure any one. Of the kind, 
he never knew of a more useful measure, 
and thought that it ought to be passed. 

Mr. Stansfield, also as a Member of the 
committee, could declare that the most 
conscientious feeling pervaded the com- 
mittee to attend strictly to the interests of 
all parties, and their conviction was, that 
all those interests would be best consulted 
by the inclosure. 

Mr. C, Powell said, that justice ought 
not to be refused to these poor people. It 
was, in his view of it, a most monstrous 
case. Great inhumanity and great injus- 
tice were manifested towards those unfor- 
tunate people. There was one point in 
considering the question which hon. Gen- 
tlemen seemed to have overlooked—name- 
ly, that when these people were driven 
from their cottages they must be thrown 
for support on the poor-rates. 

Mr. Fielden defended the opinion he 
had previously given as to the power which 
the bill contained for interfering with cot- 
tagers who had held them for more than 
twenty years. 

Mr. East, as a Member of the com- 
mittee, expressed his approval of the bill, 
which had already received the unequivo- 
cal sanction of the House. 

The House divided on the question, 
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that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the question :—Ayes L11; 
Noes 30:—Majority 81. 


List of the Aves. 


Adare, Visct. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Allix, J, P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arkwright, G, 
Bagge, W. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Bankes, G. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Baring, H. B. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Bowes, J. 
Broadwood, H. 
Buckley E. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Busfeild, W. 
Campbell, A. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clive, E. B. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cochrane, H. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Courtenay, Visct. 
Cripps, W. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Dodd, G. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douro, Marquess of 
Drummond, H, H. 
East, J. B. 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Ellice, E. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fleming, J. W. 
Forbes, W. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gore, M. 

Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hardy, J. 


Hawkes, T. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hodgson, R. 
Holmes, hon. W. A’C. 
Howard, hn, C. W.G. 
Howard, hon. H. 
Irton, S. 
Jackson, J. D. 
Johnson, W. G. 
Joliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Manners, Lord C. 8. 
Marton, G. 
Master, T, W. C. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Miles, W. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Murray, A. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Ord, W. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Philips, G. R. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Polhill, F. 
Round, J. 
Rous, hon. Capt. 
Rushbrooke, Col, 
Scott, hon. F. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stansfield, W. R. C,. 
Stuart, H. 
Tollemache, J. 
Towneley, J. 
Trotter, J. 
Tufnell, H. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, C. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyndham, Col. C. 
Yorke, hon. E. 
TELLERS. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Worsley, Lord 


List of the Nors, 


Ackers, J. 
Archbold, R. 


Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Blake, Sir V. 
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Blewitt, R. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 


Butler, hon. Col. 
Crawford, W.S. 


Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Ewart, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Granger, T. C. 
Hay, Sir A. L. 
Mitcalfe, H. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Murpby, F, S. 
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O'Brien, W. S, 
O’Connell, D, 


O’Conneil, M, J. 


O’Connell, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Powell, C. 
Power, J. 
Rennie, G. 
Roche, E. B. 
Thorneley, T. 
Wason, R. 


TELLERS. 
Godson, R. 
Wakley, P. 





On the question that the bill be now 
read a third time, 


Mr. Wakley said, he should meet this 
question with a direct negative. What 
had the House of Commons, the gentry of 
England, the friends of the poor, done by 
their late decision? They had decided on 
dispossessing 500 persons of their habita- 
tions, without hearing the evidence on 
which that decision was to take place? 
They had absolutely decided that they 
would not hear that evidence before them. 
Could anything be more unjust than such 
a course of proceeding ? Could hon, Mem- 
bers be astonished that so much violence 
was manifested by the people out of doors 
with respect to the proceedings of that 
House, when such acts as this were per- 
petrated ? And, until the people were 
fully represented in that House, he be- 
lieved that these atrocities against their 
rights would constantly be committed. A 
more unjust proceeding he had never wit- 
nessed in any assembly, be that assembly 
what it might. If a jury dared and pre- 
sumed to decide without hearing the evi- 
dence upon which’ their verdict was to be 
given, that House would denounce them as 
a set of unworthy scoundrels—as men who 
ought not to be admitted into civilised 
society. This was one of the most pain- 
ful proceedings he had ever witnessed. 
From the statements that had been made 
to him with reference to these poor cot- 
tagers, it was heartrending and painful in 
the extreme. The House were assuming 
that the lord of the manor had a right to 
eject them from their cottages, but by 
their decision, they had actually given him 
that right. If the lord of the manor had 
any right at all, why had he not ejected 
them? He was told, indeed, that by the 
lord of the manor’s own neglect, his mas 
norial right was forfeited, and that there- 
fore, he had no right to eject them, But 
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they were now creating a law to favour 
the rich man at the expense of the poor, 
and he should, therefore, meet this ques- 
tion with a direct negative. 

The House divided, on the third read- 
ing:—Ayes 118; Noes 26 :—Majority 92. 


List of the AyEs. 


Hay, Sir A. L. 
Heathcote, G, J. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hodgson, R. 
Howard, hn. C. W.G. 
Howard, hon. H. 
Irton, S, 
Jackson, J.D. 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnson, W. G. 
Johnstone, H. 
Joliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lindsay, H, H. 
Lygon, hon. General 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Majoribanks, S. 
Martyn, C.C,. 
Master, T. W C. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Norreys, Lord 
orthland, Visct. 
Ord, W. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Philips, G. R. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Polhill, F. 
Ponsonby, hn. C.A.C. 
Ramsay, W. R. 
Round, C. G. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Smith, A. 
Somerset, Lord G,. 
Stansfield, W. R.C. 
Stuart, H. 
Tollemache, J. 
Townely, J. 
Trotter, J. 
Turner, E. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, C. 
Wrightson, W, B. 


Aglionby, H. 
Alliz, J. F. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bagge, W. 
Baillie, Col, 
Baillie, H. J. 
Bankes, G, 
Baring, hon, W. B. 
Baring, H. B. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Bowes, J. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Busfeild, W. 
Campbell, A. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clive, E. B. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cochrane, A. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Courtenay, Visct. 
Cripps, W. 
Darby, G. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Dodd, G. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douro, Marquess of 
Drummond, H. H. 
East, J. B. 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitrroy, hon. H. 
Fleming, J. W. 
Forbes, W. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, rt.hn,W.E. 
Gore, M. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
anmer, Sir J. 
Hardy, J. 
Hatton, Capt, V, 
Hawkes, T, 
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Wyndham, Col. C. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 


TELLERS, 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Worsley, Lord 


List of the Nors. 


Murphy, F.S. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Powell, C. 
Rennie, G. 
Roche, E. B. 
Thorneley, T. 
Wason, R. 
Yorke, H. R. 


Ackers, J. 
Archbold, R. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Butler, hon. Col. 
Crawford, W. 8. 
Duncan, G. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Ewart, W. 
Godson, R. 
Granger, T. C. 
Mitcalf, H. Duncombe, T. 
Muntz, G. F. Wakley, P.* 

Bill read a third time. 

Mr. Godson then said, that he should 
move the addition of three clauses to the 
bill; but if the House were against the 
first, he should not divide upon the other 
two. The substance of the first clause 
was, that persons who had held the land 
for less than twenty years, but had erected 
cottages thereon, should be entitled to 
purchase such land at the price per acre 
of the surrounding land.' The second 
clause had reference to certain charity 
lands in the parish; and the third clause 
was one which was introduced into the bill 
of 1834, but had been omitted from the 
present bill. It was founded on the report 
of the committee of that day, and the sub- 
stance of it was, that those commoners 
who had been in possession of their land 
for more than twenty years should have 
two acres of common attached to them as 
of right. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving the following clause,— 


TELLERS. 


“Such parts of the commons as shall have 
been inclosed within twenty years last past, 
to be sold to the persons in receipt of the rents 
and profits, at the price the land was worth at 
the time of the inclosure, and lands inclosed 
more than twenty years to be entitled to an 
allotment.” 


Clause brought up and read a first 
time. 

On the question that the clause be read 
a second time, 

Mr. Labouchere was opposed to the ad- 





* Although the numbers are nearly similar 
on both divisions, the change of Members who 
voted is found to be so considerable when the 
lists are compared, that to ensure accuracy, it 
was thought advisable to insert the lists of both 
divisions entire, 
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dition of these clauses. He, as chairman 
of the committee, had asked counsel if 
they had any more clauses to propose, and 
he was answered that they had not. The 
proposition of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was, to treat those who had not 
acquired a freehold right by lapse of time 
precisely as if they were freeholders. It 
would be acting on most dangerous ground 
to do so, and he, for one, could not con- 
sent to it. 

f Mr. Godson said, his object was, not to 
treat those persons as freeholders, but to 
give them the power to purchase their 
holdings at the price they were worth at 
the time of the inclosure. 

Sir W: Heathcote expressed his inten- 
tion of opposing all the clauses. 

Mr. Cripps thought, that the pulling of 
houses about the ears of the holders was 
rather a harsh proceeding, and he should 
therefore be inclined to support the se- 
cond clause proposed by the hon. Member 
for Kidderminster; but the first clause 
attempted to establish a most outrageous 
principle— namely, that the man who had 
had the courage to build a house upon 
the waste, in the hope that he should not 
be disturbed, should be rewarded with two 
acres of land to the injury of the free- 
holder. This clause he must oppose. 

Mr, Aglionby said, that, contrary to his 
usual practice of never voting on any 
private bill with the provisions of which 
he was unacquainted, he had voted on this 
bill under a misconception of the extraor- 
dinary powers given by it. He should 
support the proposed clause; for it went 
to mitigate, and would in some degree al- 
leviate, the evils of the bill, especially 
those which would spring out of the work- 
ing of the 53d clause of the bill, which 
enacted that insulated old enclosures 
should be deemed part of the lands to be 
enclosed. 

Sir John Walsh said, that although he 
had hitherto voted with the majority, he 
was very much impressed with the justice 
of the clauses proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kidderminster, and should support 
them. 

Mr. Wakiley was almost afraid to con- 
tend for the justice of the clause, because 
in the ratio of its justice he thought its 
success was questionable. It was a ques- 
tion whether the person calling himself 
lord of the manor had any right at all 
there. The effect of this bill would be to 
give that individual a right by law which 
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He should support 


The House divided on the question that 
the clause be read a second time:—Ayes 
45; Noes 72:—Majority 27. 


List of the Aves. 


Ackers, J. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Blake, Sir V. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Christie, W. D. 
Cripps, W. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Esmonde, Sir T. 
Fielden, J. 
Forster, M. 
Gaskell, J, Milnes 
Granger, T. C. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Hawkes, T. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 


Henley, J. Ww. 
Hutt, W. 
Mitealfe, H. 
Muntz, G, F. 
Murphy, F. S. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O'Connell, J. 
Paget, Col, 
Pechell, Capt. 
Powell, C. 
Rennie, G. 
Stansfield, W. R.C. 
Thornely, T. 
Turner, E. 
Wakley, T. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wason, R. 
Yorke, H.R. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS, 
Godson, R. 
Aglionby, H. A. 


List of the Noxs. 


A’Court, Capt. 
Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Bagge, W. 
Baillie, Col. 
Beresford, Major 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadwood, H. 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, E, 
Campbell, A. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clive, E. B. 
Colville, C, R. 
Courtenay, Visct. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douro, Marquess of 
Drummond, H. H. 
East, J. B. 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Estcourt, T, G. B. 
Fleming, J. W. 
Forbes, W. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Greene, T. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hardinge, rt.hn.Sir H. 
Heathcote, G, J. 


Hodgson, R. 
Howard ,hn. C. W.G. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. 
Mahon, Viset. 
Manners, Lord C, §, 
Manners, Lord J. 
Marjoribanks, §. 
Martin, C. W. 
Master, T, W.C. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morgan, O. 
Neeld, J. 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Phumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Ramsay, W. R. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Smith, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Towneley, J. 
Trotter, J. 
Tufnell, H. 

Vere, Sir C. B. 
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Wall, C. B. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyndham, Col. C. 


TELLERS. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Labouchere, H. 


Other clauses brought up and read a 
first time. They were negatived on the 
motion that they be read a second time. 

Bill passed. 

On the motion “‘ That the Order of the 
Day be now read,” 


Business or THE Housz.] Mr. C, 
Buller rose, and complained of the prac- 
tice of the Government in bringing on 
their measures on Wednesdays, which had 
not been the custom. Wednesday night 
was the only night on which individual 
Members, not connected with the Govern- 
ment, could calculate upon having an op- 
portunity to proceed with the bills they 
had in their charge. He did not now rise 
for the purpose of offering any opposition 
tothe measures on the paper, but to ex- 
press his opinion that the new practice 
was particularly hard upon Members not 
connected with the Government, and that 
it was also injurious to the proper dis- 
charge of public business, inasmuch as 
hon, Members had not sufficient notice of 
the bills which were to be proceeded with. 

Mr. Wakley said, that hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, several times 
during the previous Session, had not hesi- 
tated to say that there were some proceed- 
ings of the late Government which they 
would not refuse to follow. He would 
not say whether it would be a wise and 
useful determination to imitate the general 
conduct of the late Government, but he 
would say that it might be convenient to 
the House if the present Government 
would follow the example of the last in 
two things,—first, in not going on with 
Government bills on Wednesday even- 
logs, and secondly, in not only stating 
what business was to occupy the House, 
butin what order it would be taken. At 
present it was impossible to foretel whe- 
ther the first, or the 17th, or the 20th 
order would be taken first or not. The 
first order on the list for that evening was 
the Licensed Lunatic Asylums Bill, which 
was virtually a Government bill, but one 
which ought not to be discussed on such 
a night and in such a House. Of course 
the regular supporters of the Government 
would be in attendance on Wednesdays, 
but of all the other Members few would 
attend, those few consisting chiefly of 
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Members who came down to the House 
out of curiosity, or those who, not being 
fortunate enough to get an invitation to 
dinner, had nowhere else to go. The 
noble Lord the Member for Monmouth- 
shire had promised that this bill should 
not be proceeded with without pre- 
vious inquiry; but what new information 
had been laid before the House on the 
subject? None, positively none. The 
noble Lord wanted to renew the powers of 
the commissioners, on the ground of pub- 
lic advantage. He wished to ask the 
noble Lord whether he would consent to 
postpone the bringing up of the report to 
that day fortnight ? 

Lord G. Somerset could not subscribe 
to the opinions of the hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard and of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury with regard to leav- 
ing the members of the Government to 
take their chance with other Members; 
but he announced that it was not his in- 
tention to bring up the report until that 
day fortnight. 

Mr. V. Smith said, that he would reserve 
whatever observations he had to make on 
the bill until the report was brought up. 

Order of the Day read. 

House in committee on the 


Licensep Lunatic Asytums Bit1.] 
On the first clause, 

Mr. Wakley rose for the purpose of 
moving his amendment. The hon. Mem- 
ber stated, that if he should succeed in 
inducing the House to adopt his amend- 
ment, it was not his intention to offer any 
further opposition to the progress of the 
bill. He objected to the clause appointing 
barristers to the office of commissioners 
of lunatic asylums. What could be more 
absurd than to select members of the legal 
profession to sit in judgment on cases of 
mental derangement? Was not insanity 
invariably associated with bodily disease ? 
The investigation in which the commission- 
ers would be involved would be purely of 
a medical character, and therefore the bar- 
risters, if they were appointed, would be 
incompetent to perform the duties which 
would devolve upon them. Supposing 
barristers were appointed, what would they 
have to do? Their principal duty would 
be to ascertain whether the lunatics were 
subjected to proper medical treatment. 
That was the main object which the com- 
missioners ought to keep in view. Was 
not the noble Lord aware that the selec- 
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tion of a competent medical man to fill 
such an office as that of commissioner 
would have a most beneficial effect on the 
conduct of those physicians and surgeons 
officially connected with establishments 
set apart for the reception and treatment 
of the insane? If medical men were 
appointed, important tabular statements 
would be drawn up relating to this class 
of affections, and much valuable light 
would be thrown on the nature and treat- 
ment of insanity. He complained of the 
disposition which existed in that House to 
fill up every appointment to which emolu- 
ment was attached by a barrister, Whe- 
ther it was to be attributed to the fact of 
all bills being drawn up by barristers or 
not he did not know, but the disposition 
was evident. That they were unfit was 
shown by the total failure of the Metro- 
politan Commission, in which they pre- 
dominated ; he would therefore move that 
the words “ Barrister Commissioners ” be 
omitted, and the words ‘‘ Medical Com- 
missioners” be inserted. He had intended 
to move for the appointment of only one 
medical. commissioner, but as the noble 
Lord proposed that the commissioners 
should act separately, he felt it his duty 
to propose that both should belong to the 
medical profession. 

Lord G, Somerset could assure the hon. 
Member that nothing was further from his 
intention than to cast any slur upon the 
medical profession. All that he wanted 
was, that the provisions of the law should 
be carried out, and that he thought would 
be better done by gentlemen of the pro- 
fession of the law than by medical men. 
The inquiry to be made by the com- 
missioners was not as to the medical treat- 
ment of the patient, but whether he was 
treated properly and with kindness; and 
with respect to such inquiries a barrister 
could make as sufficient an investigation 
as any medical man. Besides, he thought 
that the appointment of legal gentlemen 
would be more acceptable to the gentlemen 
who were attending asylums; they would 
not like to be interfered with by gentlemen 
beionging to their own profession. He 
proposed that the legal commissioner 
should have the assistance of medical men 
when he considered it necessary to obtain 
their advice. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Wakley) had suggested that a medical 
commissioner should be associated with a 
legal commissioner ; but he thought it 
would be difficult to obtain the services 
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of competent medical men to act as com 
missioners, for they could not offer suffi. 
cient remuneration toa medical gentleman 
in full practice to induce him to spend 
half his time in the country in visitin 
asylums. He had brought in this bill ig 
consequence of communications with the 
Lord Chancellor and the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department; and he be. 
lieved, if it was adopted, it would afford 
means of obtaining a mass of information 
which might lead to the establishment of 
a better mode of supervision than now 
existed. 

Mr. Pakington thought it advisable that 
the commissioners should be members of 
the medical rather than of the legal pro. 
fession. Strong representations had been 
made to him by a medical gentleman who 
was the proprietor of a lunatic asylum in 
the borough which he represented, com- 
plaining of the inquisitorial system which 
would be established by this bill, and ob- 
jecting to the appointment of barristers as 
commissioners. He hoped that his noble 
Friend (Lord G. Somerset) would recon- 
sider some of the more stringent pro- 
visions of the measure. He was glad that 
the noble Lord proposed to give the legal 
commissioner the power, when he deemed 
such a course necessary, of obtaining .the 
assistance of the physicians appointed by 
courts of quarter sessions as inspectors of 
lunatic asylums. 

Mr. W, Miles thought, that the duty of 
inspecting lunatic asylums, which was far 
from an agreeable task, should be taken 
out of the hands of magistrates, and 
committed to two commissioners — the 
one a barrister, and the other a medical 
man. 

Lord G. Somerset proposed to strike out 
the clause, preventing barristers from call- 
ing in the aid of medical men, in order 
that in particular cases they might avail 
themselves of the advice of the medical 
visitors appointed by the quarter sessions: 

Mr. Wakley said, he had had a prac- 
tical demonstration of the truth of phreno- 
logy. Heknew before he had commenced 
his observations, that he should not con- 
vince the noble Lord. The noble Lord 
had opposed his propositions with the most 
persevering pertinacity. He would sow 
suggest, that the profession of the com- 
missioners should not be stated in the 
bill, but that the responsibility of the ap- 
pointment of a medical man or a barristet 
should rest with the Lord Chancellor 
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There would be no difficulty in getting 
competent medical men for this investiga- 
tion any more than there would be in 
getting competent men of the legal pro- 
fession. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving an amendment, to the effect that 
two of the commissioners to be appointed 
should not have their profession stated, 
but that their appointment should be left 
to the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. H. P. Howard thought, medical 
men educated as to the diseases of the 
human mind more fit for such an appoint- 
ment than men educated in mere legal 
technicalities. He should oppose the 
proposition that it be left to the Lord 
Chancellor to choose whom he might 
appoint, as his predilections would most 
likely be in favour of his own profession. 

Mr. Henley was opposed to the ap- 
pointment of exclusively legal gentle- 
men. 

Lord G. Somerset said, whatever might 
be the opinions of the hon. Member oppo- 
site as to his phrenological conformation, 
he should oppose the proposition to leave 
the responsibility of the choice of the pro- 
fessions of the commissioners to the Lord 
Chancellor. He had no objection to take 
the proposition of the hon. Member into 
consideration, but he would rather the 
House would at once decide the question 
than throw this responsibility on the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Mr. Wakley meant to persist in his 
amendment. 

Mr. Hardy said, he should distrust the 
fitness of a legal commission, He would 
much rather see one legal and one medical 
commissioner. On a visit to the Wake- 
field Lunatic Asylum, he had felt con- 
vinced of the sanity of a lunatic on con- 
versation with him, who, it afterwards 
turned out, was the most violent of the 
patients. 

Mr. R. Yorke was of opinion, that 
Members of the legal profession were 
the least qualified persons to be on the 
commission. 

Mr. Godson thought, that medical men 
were not so fit from their prejudices. He 
had heard a doctor swear, that all mankind 
were mad. They wanted the experience 
and knowledge of the other profession to 
Investigate the truth of the facts under 
which a lunatic was confined. He wished 
to see the two professions comb'ned, in 
order to arrive at a just result in such an 


inquiry, 
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The Committee divided on the question 
that the words proposed to be left ‘out, 
stand part of the question:—Ayes 19; 
Noes 22 ;— Majority 3. 


List of the Aves. 


Adderley, C. B. Jackson, J. D. 
Aglionby, H. A. Johnson, W. G. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. Mackenzie, T. 
Broadley, H. Mahon, Visct. 
Clerk, Sir G. Martin, C. W. 
Cripps, W. Mitchell, T. A. 
Denison, E. B. Round, C. G. 
Forbes, W. Rous, hon. Capt. 
Gladstone, rt hn.W.E. TELLERS. 
Grimsditch, T. Godson, R. 
Hornby, J. Somerset, Lord G. 
Lust of the Noes. 
Arkwright, G. Hardy, J. 
Blake, Sir V. Howard, P. H. 
Bodkin, W. H. McGeachy, F. A. 
Bowring, Dr. Miles, W. 
Brotherton, J. Pakington, J. S. 
Campbell, A. Plumridge, Capt. 
Christie, W. D. Turner, E. 
Colville, C. R. Williams, W. 
Dickinson, F. H. Yorke, H. R. 
Evans, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Halford, H. Henley, H. 
Harcourt, G. G. Wakley, T. 


lord G. Somerset hereupon said, he 
hardly knew what course to adopt now, 
as he knew not whether the intention of 
the House was to favour the medical or the 
legal authority. 

Mr. Wakley said, he had no doubt 
whatever as to the perfect practicability 
of carrying out beneficially the principle 
which the House, he was glad to say, had 
affirmed. Perhaps it would be well, for 
the present, to postpone the further consi- 
deration of the measure. 

House resumed —further proceeding 
postponed for a fortnight. 


TELLERS. 


Coryricut.] House in committee on 
Copyright Bill, and 

Clause 15 (relating to piracies by ex- 
tracting) being proposed, 

Mr. Wakley said, he thought this clause 
would prevent elegant extracts being put 
into school-books; he wished to know 
what effect this clause would have with 
respect to the existing law, which was at 
present very stringent; but stringent 
though it was, it was believed that the 
proposed clause would be much more so. 

Mr. Godson did not see any reason for 
this apprehension. The clause allowed 
extracts for purposes of “ criticism,” 
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“« judgment,” or “argument.” Now, in 
all cases of injunction, the equity judge 
had to decide how far the extracts were 
injurious to the book, and if they were 
merely bond fide for such purposes as 
these, they would come within the excep- 
tions of the clause, exceptions which 
would undoubtedly include selections for 
school-books; whereas, were the words 
“or school-books” specially introduced, 
under the cover of that language whole 
works would be republished. 

Mr. Aglionby opposed the clause. It 
appeared to him, that the effect of passing 
this clause would be, that the large class 
of books on important subjects which, 
from their cheapness, were accessible to the 
public, would no longer be placed within 
their reach. It was, in his opinion, en- 
tirely inconsistent with the public interest 
that this clause should be agreed to. 

Lord Mahon said, it was desired by the 
clause to re-enact the existing law with 
reference to extracts. It was quite evi- 
dent, that any extracts for criticism, ob- 
servation, or argument would not come 
within the law as it at present stood; but 
it was necessary to adopt some measure 
for the prevention of the artifices which 
are constantly resorted to in order to 

rofit by extracts from popular works, 
lis hon, and learned Friend (Mr. God- 
son) had stated to the House what the 
existing law was; they were all agreed 
that the proposed law should not be less 
forcible as a protection to copyright than 
the existing one, and it was only proposed 
to re-enact by this clause that which is 
already in operation in reference to the 
publication of extracts. 

Mr. Godson explained, that the clause 
as framed was a strict definition of what 
would be piracy, and therefore ought to be 
preserved as part of the bill. 

Mr, Wakley was of opinion, the clause 
would have a most injurious effect, inas- 
much as it would prevent the publication 
of extracts from the most useful works, and 
which appeared in such publications as 
Chambers's Journal and the Mirror— 
works which found their way into almost 
every cottage. 

r. Godson contended that no jury 
would find such extracts as appeared in 
the Mirror or Chambers’s Journal to be in- 
jurious to the author; but, on the other 
hand, if more lengthy extracts were made 
would the House leave the author without 
a remedy? 
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Dr. Bowring thought the clause would 
be an impediment to the general diffusion 
of literature through works with which all 
were familiar, and which contributed g9 
much to the celebrity of the authors quoted, 

The committee divided on the question 
that the clauses as amended stand part of 
the bill. 

The numbers were—Ayes 36; Noes 
1]: Majority 25. 


List of the Avus. 


Adderley, C. B. Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Arkwright, G. Jackson, J, D. 
Bailey, J. Lockhart, W. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. Mc Geachy, F. A 
Bodkin, W. H. Marsham, Visct. 
Botfield, B. Miles, W. 
Broadley, H. Morris, D. 
Campbell, A. O’Brien, A. S. 
Christie, W. D. O'Brien, W. S. 
Christopher, R. A. Pakington, J. S, 
Colvile, C. R. Palmer, G. 

Cripps, W. Rous, hon. Capt. 
Darby, G. Scott, hon. F. 
Dickinson, F. H. Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Farnham, E. B. Whitmore, T. C. 
Fielden, J. Winnington, Sir T, E. 
Forbes, W. 
Gladstone, right hon. TELLERS, 
.E. Mahon, Visct. 
Hardy, J. Godson, Mr. 
Howard, P. H. 


List of the Noxs, 


Thorneley, T. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Williams, W. 


Blake, Sir V. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Cobden, R. 
Evans, W, 
Ewart, W, 
Muntz, G. F, 
Plumridge, Capt. 


TELLERS, 
Aglionby, H. 
Wakley, T. 


Clause agreed to, 

On clause 24, 

Mr: Aglionby said, that by that clause 
any of the judges either of the courts of 
equity or common law would be em- 
powered to grant injunctions in cases of 
piracy. He would beg to ask whether such 
a proposition was not a new feature rather 
than a re-enactment of the law of copy- 
tight ? 

Mr. Godson believed the power of 
granting injunctions was at the present 
time possessed by all the common law 
judges, though certainly such power was 
not exercised. He thonght that there 
were many reasons why the power should 
exist, but, of course, it would be for the 
Lord Chancellor to propose an alteration 
of the clause, if he pleased, when the bill 
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came under the consideration of the House 
of Lords. 

Mr. Wakley said, that the plaintiff 
ought to be prevented from going to the 
Gourt of Chancery at all, and be com- 
pelled at once to go to the Common Law 
Courts. 

Mr. Godson said, that now if a plaintiff 
went into the Chancery court he would 
get his injunction, but he would get no 
damages, and the object of the present 
clause was to enable him to get both his 
injunction and his damages in the same 
court. But if the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury were adopted, a man 
would be compelled to sue for damages. 
It would prevent him from being satisfied 
with the injunction. 

Mr. Darby thought, that the gift to the 
Common Law Courts of so large a power 
for the first time ought not to be granted 
without mature consideration. 

Lord Mahon for his own part, concurred 
in opinion with his hon. Friend (Mr, 
Godson), but as the new power given to 
the Common Law Courts was so strongly 
opposed by hon. Members who had given 
him their support throughout, he felt 
bound to consent to the omission of the 
Courts of Common Law. 

Mr. Jackson suggested that a middle 
course between the two parties might be 
adopted by giving the power to the Com- 
mon Law Courts only when the proceed- 
ings in the case had once been attached 
tosuch courts, and they had already gained 
jurisdiction, 

Sir R. Inglis supported the suggestion. 

Mr. Gladstone advised the postpone- 
ment of the clause, 

Viscount Mahon thought, after all the 
discussion, that it would be better to omit 
the clause for the present, and in bringing 
up the report it could again be intro- 
duced. 

Clause 24 omitted, 

Remaining clauses agreed to, House 
resumed. Bill to be reported, 


Taz Pusric-eHovses Bitt.] On the 
motion for the second reading of this bill, 

Mr. Ewart thought that a clause ought 
to be inserted under which coffee-houses 
should be compelled to close at a certain 
hour of the night. 

Mr. Wakley hoped that a clause so in- 
Convenient to the working classes would 
not be agreed to. 

Mr. Manners Sutton said, that as the 
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bill at present stood, it contained many 
objectionable clauses; but, as he under- 
stood that these clauses were to be cor- 
rected, he did not feel it his duty now to 
oppose it. 

Bill read a second time. 


Barristers, (IRELAND).] Sir V. 
Blake moved the second reading of the 
Barristers (Ireland) Bill. He stated that 
what he particularly desired to attain by 
it was, that the Irish law students should 
not be compelled, as they were at present 
to come to London for the purpose of 
qualifying themselves to be called to the 
Irish bar, There was, he believed, a time 
when such a regulation was necessary, but 
that time had passed. Irish lawyers were 
considered of equal authority with Eng- 
lish lawyers, and the student had such 
means of obtaining a knowledge of his 
profession in Dublin, that it was unneces- 
sary for him to come to London. 

Mr, Sergeant Jackson who disclaimed 
all personal discourtesy to the hon, Ba- 
ronet, felt bound to oppose the bill. The 
benefits derived by Irish students from 
their attendance in London were incalcu- 
lable, and so they themselves thought, for 
he had received from the secretary of their 
body, Mr. Pigott, the son of the late At- 
torney-general, a letter expressing, on the 
part of nearly the whole body, their oppo- 
sition to the bill. This question was not 
new. It had been canvassed by the Irish 
Judges, and decided by them in favour of 
the present system. Rather than the 
proposition of the hon, Baronet—by which 
Frith students were not compelled to come 
to London, he would compel English 
students to go to Dublin, Besides there 
were other clauses in the present bill most 
objectionable, The first was, that all 
gentlemen qualified to be called to the 
English bar should be entitled to a call at 
the Irish Bar, Now this, was not fair un- 
less they allowed the Irish to practise at the 
English bar. It was not “justice to Ire- 
land.” On the whole, he felt it was not 
his duty to move that the bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Motion negatived, Bill put off. 

Adjourned. 
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Moras.) Brits, Public.e3* and passed :—Mutiny; 
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Private.—1* Ormesby Inclosure; Kingsclere Inclosure ; 
St, Austell Market; Weston-super-Mare Improvement; 
Hele’s Charity (Lowe's) Estate; Birmingham and Derby 
Junction Railway. 

2*- Stanhope and Tyne Railway ; Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow Railway. 

Reported.—Nottingham Gas; Imperial Assurance Com- 
pany. 

5* and passed:—Wakeyhill Inclosure ; Benecke’s Natu- 
ralization; Fieville’s Naturalization; Duke of Bedford's 
Estate (H.C.); Birkenhead Improvement. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By the Duke of Buckingham, 
and the Earl of Yarborough, from East Sussex, Isle of 
Ely, Aylesbury, and Lincoln, against any Alteration of 
the Corn-laws.—By the Earl of Zetland, from Gates- 
head, and Northallerton, against the Income-tax.—From 
the Glasgow Conservative Operative Association in favour 
of the Ministerial Financial and Commercial Measure.— 
By Lord Mahon, Lord Faversham, and other noble 
Lords, from Cross, Boroughbridge, and several other 
places, against the Corn Importation Bill.—By a noble 
Lord, from the Millers of Kilkenny, against the Importa- 
tion of Foreign Flour into Ireland.—By a noble Lord, 
from Kingston-upon-Hull, against the Criminal Jurisdic- 
tion (Quarter Sessions) Bill.—By the Marquess of Down- 
shire, from Hillsborough, for the Encouragement of 
Schools in connexion with the Church Education Society 
(Ireland). —From Kirkeudbrightshire, against the Import- 
ation of Foreign Cattle—From the Freethinking Christ- 
ians of St. John’s-square, Clerkenwell, for the substitution 
of Declarations in lieu of Uaths,—From the Huntingdon 
Literary and Scientific Institution, for Exemption from 
the Payment of Assessed and other Taxes and Rates.— 
From Stromness, against the Reduction of the Duty on 
the Importation of Straw Plait for Bonnets.—From the 
Confectioners of Whitby, against the Importation of 
Confectionery from the Channel Islands at a Low Rate 
of Duty.—From the Presbytery of Penpont, and the Ar- 
broath Association, for the Better Observance of the Sab- 
bath.—From Kilkenny, and Benburb, praying that Mar- 
riages solemnized by a Presbyterian or Dissenting Minister 
between Members of the Church of England and Presby- 
terians, or Dissenters, may be considered Valid. 


Corn Importation Bitu.] The Earl 
of Ripon moved the Order of the day for 
the House to go into committee on this 
bill. 

Earl Stanhope would take that opportu- 
nity of saying a few words. It had been 
stated, that as this bill was looked upon 
as a money-bill the other House would not 
consent to any alteration in it, and that 
if any were made they would reject the 
bill on its being returned to them. Now, 
in his opinion, that objection ought not to 
deter noble Lords from doing their duty, 
and proposing any amendment which 
could tend to make the bill less ob- 
jectionable than it now was. Indeed, 
so far from thinking the rejection of 
the bill by the other House, in conse- 
quence of amendments here, as a circum- 
stance to be deprecated, he was rather 
disposed to look upon it as a matter to be 
desired, for there was plenty of time for 
discussing another bill, and it would be an 
advantage, that the Commons should have 
an opportunity of reconsidering the whole 
question, and comepenpa! with reference 
to the tariff, w 
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injurious to growers of cattle in this conn. 
try, and still more so in Ireland. He could 
not see why the importation of foreign 
cattle was permitted, except it was to dis- 
ccurage the rearing of them in Ireland, 
He objected to the tariff on other grounds, 
which he would take a future opportunity 
of stating. All he would now say of it 
was, that it completely took the countr 
by surprise, and when it came to be dis. 
cussed he would move that it be consi- 
dered that day six months. If their Lord. 
ships should agree to any amendments in 
the bill, it would give an opportunity to 
the Members of the other House to re. 
deem their pledges to their constituents, 
and, if possible, of regaining the confidence 
of the people. If, however, they should 
persevere in their support of a measure of 
this kind he had little doubt, that at the 
next election few, if any, of them would 
have a chance of being re-elected. He 
would wish to press this on the consider. 
ation of the Members of her Majesty's 
Government, who would in such a case be 
deprived of a large body of their present 
supporters. 

Order of the Day-read, House in com. 
mittee. 

On clause 12 (which gave to the Lord 
Mayor of London the power of appointing 
an inspector of corn returns for the city), 
and clause 13 (which declared that said 
inspector should not execute his office by 
deputy, except in certain cases. 

Earl Stanhope said, he would move the 
omission of both those clauses, because he 
did not think it fair that the London 
market should be included in taking the 
averages. From several returns that had 
been laid on their Lordships’ Table, it 
would appear that, taking the average of 
1840, it was higher in London by 5s. 93. 
than in many of the other markets; and 
that from the nature and amount of car. 
riage and other charges in London, the 
averages there must be always higher than 
in the country. The noble Earl con- 
cluded by moving the omission of clauses 
12 and 13. 

The Earl of Ripon could not concur in 
the omission of the London market, which 
would make so serious a difference as to 
the general averages, and disturb the equi- 
librium of the whole. His noble Friend 
was mistaken in supposing that the aver- 
ages of London were always higher than 
in the country. There were many places 
in the country from which the averages 
were taken, in which they were mu 
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higher than those of London. If London 
were to be excluded, as having the averages 
too high, other places would be pointed 
out for exclusion as having them too low ; 
and thus, as he had said, the equilibrium 
would be destroyed. He would not enter 
into the question how far it was competent 
to their Lordships to make amendments 
in the bill, but, on the principle he had 
mentioned, he would resist the motion. 

Earl Stanhope did not rest his motion 
on the fact, that the averages in London 
were sometimes higher than those of coun- 
try towns, but on this, that carriage and 
other high charges must be paid in Lon- 
don, which were not known in the country, 
and that these tended to raise the average 
above its fair level. With respect to the 
sliding-scale, he would only say, that no 
explanation, at least no satisfactory expla- 
nation had been given of it. 

Clauses 12 and 13 were agreed to. 

On clause 17 (dealers in corn to make 
returns to corn inspectors), 

Lord Beaumont said, he would move 
the omission of the clause, as there was 
nothing in the clause, nor was anything 
said in it, to show that it would have the 
effect of preventing those frauds, which 
(as seemed to be admitted on all hands) 
had been committed in making the aver- 
ages, and the means of repeating which 
would be continued by the bill as it now 
stood. Should their Lordships adopt his 
motion for the omission of the clause, it 
would be necessary to make a very consi- 
derable alteration in clause 25 (inspectors 
and supervisors to make returns which 
were to be sent to the controller weekly). 
He would propose that the returns should 
be made by the growers, and not by the 
dealers or factors. The grower’s account 
of his sales would be likely to be correct, 
he could have no motive to make a false 
return; but could the same reliance be 
placed on the dealer or factor? But, sup- 
posing the factor gave a return of all his 
dealings, could that give an average on 
which implicit reliance could be made? 
He thought not. Factors were known to 
buy corn in one market and sell it in 
another, and thus it might pass in sale 
from one factor to another and another, 
each dealing representing a purchase of 
corn, though no actual delivery of the 
original purchase might have taken place. 
From’ these means of fraud the present 
plan would be free, if the averages were 
taken from the growers, and from them 
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only. The Government had now adopted 
a sliding-scale. The only objection to 
that scale was, that it would lead to frauds 
through the mode of taking the averages. 
Let that be altered as he had said, and the 
great objection to the sliding-scale would 
fall to the ground. : 

The Earl of Ripon said, there might 
appear at first sight some reason why the 
growers of corn should join in making 
out the returns; but the proposition was 
liable to this fundamental objection—that 
it would be necessary, if the growers of 
corn joined in the returns, to compel them 
to make the returns, and not to leave the 
matter to their discretion. A penalty 
must, therefore, be imposed to compel the 
farmers to make the returns, and he 
thought the farmers would feel little ob- 
liged to the Legislature if such a provision 
were enacted. He objected to the motion 
of the noble Lord. 

The Duke of Buckingham thought the 
farmers would not object to the imposition 
of a penalty, in order that all improper 
practices with respect to the returns might 
be prevented. 

The Earl of Winchilsea was of opinion, 
that the imposition of a penalty would 
give rise to great abuses, and be objec- 
tionable to the great body of the growers 
of corn. 

The Duke of Cleveland believed, that 
the farmers would feel no objections to the 
imposition of a penalty to render it in- 
cumbent on them to make returns, so 
soon as they were aware that this provi- 
sion was intended for their own good. 

Earl Stanhope supported the amend- 
ment. 

Lord Beaumont believed, that the farm- 
ers desired this provision. 

The Earl of Ripon had conversed with 
farmers, who stated to him that such a 
provision would be most inconvenient. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that he 
knew that many farmers in Hampshire 
had suggested the very proposition, that 
the noble Lord (Lord Beaumont) had sub« 
mitted to their Lordships. 

The Committee divided on the question, 
that the clause stand part of the Bill. 
Contents 80; Not-Contents 12;—Ma- 
jority 68, 

Lord Beaumont said, that in conse« 
qnence of this division, he should ab- 
stain from moving the amendment on 
the 25th clause of which he had before 
spoken. 
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Rempining clauses agreed to. 

On the Table of duties, in the schedules 
relating to wheat, 

Earl Stanhope moved as an amendment, 
that, 

“¢ Whenever the average price of wheat, 
made up and published in the manner re- 
quired by law, shall be, for every quarter, 
72s. and under 73s., the duty shall be for 
every quarter 1d., but that no corn shall be 
imported under that price.” 

The Earl of Ripon said, that their Lord- 
ships had agreed to the second reading of 
the bill, but if they decided to adopt this 
alteration, it was plain that the bill could 
not pass, and to discuss the question, 
would be only repeating the former dis- 
cussion. He, therefore, earnestly hoped 
that they would not concur in the amend- 
ment. 

Amendment negatived. 

Earl Stanhope then objected to the 
duties on barley and oats, and moved that 
the former scales in respect to barley and 
oats be restored. The noble Earl referred 
to the definition given by Dr. Johnson of 
‘< oats,” that they were the food of horses 
in England, and men in Scotland. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, the amend- 
ment should have his support, but that, if 
it were adopted, it would be fatal to the 
bill. 

The Earl of Hardwicke thought the 
protection given to barley was in fair pro- 
portion to that given to wheat. Under the 
new scale, barley at 30s. paid 8s.; and on 
the old scale, 15s. Now, if barley was 
on the continent 19s. 6d., which was the 
price when there was any demand for it, 
otherwise it fell, it followed that, adding 
duty, 8s., to the foreign price, 19s. 6d., 
and charges, 4s., the price of foreign bar- 
ley here would be 31s. 6d., being a loss 
to the importer of 1s. 6d, So, when the 
average price here was 3ls., the duty 
being 7s. + 19s. 6d. + 4s. = 30s. 6d. ; 
loss to the importer 6d. At 32s. there 
would be a gain of 2s. 6d., so that there 
was protection up to 31s. by the new bill. 
What was the protection under the old 
law? At 31s. the Joss to the importer 
would be 7s. 10d.; at 32s., 4s. 8d.; at 
33s., 2s. 10d.; at 34s., 4d.; and at 35s, 
there would be a gain of 2s. 2d. Consi- 
dering that the consumption of barley in 
England was 17,000,000 quarters a year, 
and that the foreign import was only 
852,566 quarters, there could be no ne- 
cessity for a higher protection. 
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The Marquess of Clanricarde maintained 
that the proposed scale would diminish the 
proportionate amount of the protective duties 
on barley and oats as compared to wheat, 
There was a diminution on the amount ‘of 
protection to the former species of grain of 
2s. as compared with wheat; and why was 
this difference made? He should Support 
the motion of his noble Friend, ‘as he felt 
that no reason had been given for the 
decreased protection to oats. This de. 
crease, as regarded Ireland, would prove a 
positive and actual evil, and he should be 
delighted to find that, in connection with 
this ioce when the spirit duty as 
regarded Ireland should come before their 
Lordships for discussion, that her Majesty’s 
Government would have made up their 
minds for a withdrawal of their propos. 
tion; because, if they increased the dut 
on spirits, and conjunctively with that 
measure, reduced the duty on and the 
oo of oats, the result would be that of 

olding out a great temptation to illicit 
distillation, which he feared’ that all'the 
strong temperance feelings now happily 
prevalent in Ireland would not be able'to 
check. He feared, that the only reason 
for the comparatively great diminution of 
duty on oats was, that the pressure expe. 
rienced by Government from oat growers 
was not so strong as that put in force 
against them by the growers of wheat. If 
the former had the power and the influence 
of the latter, perhaps oats would have 
received as great a degree of protection as 
wheat. He saw no reason for the proposed 
greater diminution of duty on oats in 
comparison with that on wheat; but he 
had heard a reason stated—he had heard 
a reason which passed current in society— 
he did not know whether it was true or 
not—he did not absolutely believe it; but 
he did not absolutely disbelieve it; but he 
stated it now as the only reason he had heard 
for the extent of the proposed change in 
the duty on oats. It was this: that when 
the tables before the House relative to the 
admission duties on grain were originally 
calculated, there existed an intention that 
the maximum duty on wheat should be 
16s. instead of 20s.. Then, however, came 
considerations of consequences—consi(fer- 
ations as to how the proposed duties were 
likely to be received by the agriculturists. 
Divisions and differences followed, until at 
length it was agreed to raise the maximum 
duty to 20s. It was, however, as regs 
barley and oats, forgotten that the scale 








for wheat was to be constructed on 
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new principle; and accordingly the same 
rate was levied on these species of grain as 
that which had been originally intended to 
apply to all. He would not say, that he 
Dekieved these reports; but z.. he had 
heard that no better reason had been given, 
and as regarded Ireland, he believed, that 
the lowering of duty on oats, as pro- 

, would prove a very great evil. All 
who knew the nature of Irish agricul- 
ture, knew that the best crop which would 
be taken out of newly-drained land, was 
the second or third crop of oats, and the 
roposed measure would tend to induce the 
abandonment of the culture of oats for that 
of other grain. If a change was to be 
made at all in the scale, it ought, as re- 

ed Ireland, to have been rather in 
favour of oats, and not of wheat; and he 
repeated, that he had heard no suflicient 
reason for the proposed change. 

The Earl of Ripon was quite ready to 
admit the ingenuity of the reason just 
stated, as to the origin of the mode in 
which oats had been treated in the measure 
before the House, and which had been 
given as the one generally believed. [The 
Marquess of Clanricarde: Reported, not 
believed. ] Believed or reported, it did 
not much signify: it was a mere fiction. 
The report alluded to might do very well 
to talk of in clubs, but as he could assure 
the House that it had no foundation what- 
ever, he trusted, that the mind of his 
noble Friend opposite would be relieved 
from the suspicions which seemed to have 
pressed upon it. He would, however, take 
the opportunity of saying a few words as 
regarded the proposed scale of duties on 
oats, He thought there were no grounds 
for stating that due attention had not been 
paid to the interests of the grower. It 
was proposed to reduce the duties on all 
grain in the same proportion as they bore 
to each other under the existing laws. 
He did not mean that the proportion was 
identical to a fraction, because it was im- 
possible to make it precisely correct down 
to yery small amounts; but, generally 
spsnking, the reduction had taken place in 

he same proportion. But the real ques- 
tion was—is the proposed duty a sufficient 
protection, or is it not? He contended 
that it was. The average price, according 
to the returns on the Table of the House 
of oats on the Continent, was 14s, 13d. 
If to that amount the charges for freight 
and other expenses were added, these would 
bring the amount to 17s. 6d., or thereabouts. 
Now, at present the price of oats in this 
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country was between 19s. and 20s. The 
duty proposed for that price was 7s. So, 
if they added to the 17s. 6d., as the price 
of foreign corn imported into this country, 
7s. for duty, it was obvious that the con- 
tinental grower would be undersold in the 
English market. Again, the average price 
of oats for the last thirteen years was 
22s. 10d. During that period a certain 
quantity of foreign grain was imported. 
The duty under the proposed bill, sup- 
posing the average price to be 22s. 10d., 
would amount to & If, therefore, the 
nett price of oats brought into this country 
was 17s., and the duty of 6s. were to be 
added, the amount would be 23s. heing 2d. 
more than the average price of the whole 
last thirteen years. Under these circum- 
stances, then, he argued that the protec- 
tion would be sufficient for the purpuse of 
protecting the grower. This. protection 
of Gs. when the prices amounted to 22s., 
was, he might add, the very same pro- 
tection proposed in Mr. Canning’s bill 
of 1827. 

The committee divided on the question 
that the rates of duty proposed in the bill, 
stand,—Contents 50; Not-Contents 7: 
Majority 43. 

Schedule agreed to. 

The Earl of Mountcashel proposed the 
addition to the schedule naming the towns 
whence the averages are to be collected of 
a certain number of towns in Ireland, 

The Earl of Ripon observed that the 
proposal was one, which, by lowering the 
averages, must affect the duty. There 
were some towns mentioned in the amend- 
ments that he believed had never been 
heard of by their Lordships before. 

Earl Stanhope supported the mo- 
tion, and proposed as a_ preliminary 
amendment, that the following towns be 
excluded from the schedule, viz., Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, 
London, York, Leeds, Sheffield, and Hull. 

The Earl of Wicklow opposed the 
amendment. It would lower the averagse. 

The amendment of Earl Stanhope was 
withdrawn, and the committee divided 
on the question that the names of the 
towns proposed by the Earl of Mount- 
cashel be inserted :—Contents 3; Not- 
Contents 29: Majority 26. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, without amendment. To 
be read a third time the following day. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 21, 1842. 


Minutes.] NEw MemBER—Lord Newport, for Salop 
(South Division). 

BILLs. Public.—1° Soap Duties Drawback. 
Reported.—Timber Ships; Copyright. 
Private.—1° Benecke’s Naturalization; Fierville’s Na- 
turalization; Lagan Navigation. 
Reported,—Castlerigg and Derwentwater Inclosure; Ar- 
drossan Harbour; St. Phillip’s (Bristol) Bridge ; Gosport 
Pier; Saundersfoot Harbour. 
3°- and passed :—Ormesby Inclosure; Birmingham and 
Derby Junction Railway; Bunsen’s Naturalization ; 
Liebert’s Naturalization ; St. Austell Market (No. 2). 

Pgririons PresENTeD. By Mr. G. Duncan, and Mr. O, 
Duncombe, from Scarborough, and Shields, against the 
Duty on Marine Insurances.—By Sir R. Inglis, from 
Shepton Mallet, for Church Extension.—By Mr. Ward, 
Mr. Poulett Scrope, Lord James Stuart, Mr. Byng, Mr. 
R. Seott, and Mr. Ewart, from Ware, Bishops Stortford, 
Royston, Stroud, Ayrshire, Hammersmith, Annan, Wal- 
all, and other places, against the Income-tax.—By Lord 
C. Manners, Mr. Cummin Bruce, Mr. George Banks, and 
Mr. Bowes, from Waltham, Oxfordshire, Maidstone, Bil- 
lingham, and many other places, against the Importation 
of Foreign Cattle.—By Mr. F. Villiers, from Sheffield, 
Tarporley, and Truro, against the Reduction of the Du- 
ties on Foreign Leather.—From Attorneys at Otley, and 
Doncaster, for the Repeal of the Duty on their Certifi- 
eates.—From Birmingham, against the Boroughs’ Im- 
provement (No. 2) Bill, and Buildings’ Regulation (No. 2) 
Bill.—By an hon. Member, from Chester, Wistow, Sap- 
cote, and other places, against any further Grant to May- 
nooth College.—By an hon. Member, from Lisburn, for 
the Marriages (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. S. Crawford, from 
London, Kendal, Gateshead, and other places, for the 
Extension of the Suffrage.—From Oxfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, and Berkshire, against any Reduction of the 
Timber Duties.—From the Bath Auxiliary Anti-Slavery 
Society, against the Exportation of Hill Coolies.—From 
Sittingbourne Union, for Rating the Owners in lieu of 
the Occupiers of Small Tenements,—From Donagh, Lis- 
burn, and Derryaghy, against the present system of Edu- 
cation (Ireland).—From the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway Company, for Alteration of the mode of charging 
the Duty on Railways—From Chester, for further Ex- 
tension of the Public House Act, 


Ipswich Election 


Ipswich Execrion. Mr. Lucas.] 
Mr. Wason moved the Order of the 
Day for the consideration of the petition 
which he had presented on the previous 
night from Obadiah Barwick, who had 
been committed to Newgate for prevari- 
cation in giving evidence before the Ips- 
wich Election Committee. The hon. 
Member stated, that for a considerable 
period, the petitioner, who was an inn- 
keeper in Ipswich, had been in a very 
distressed state of mind from various cir- 
cumstances, and latterly from the danger- 
ous illness of his wife. It was entirely 
owing to that cause that he had appeared 
to prevaricate in his evidence; and he 
now prayed to be again examined before 
the committee, and that if his examination 
were satisfactory he might be discharged 
from custody. All that he now wished the 
House to do with regard to this petition 
was to refer it to the committee, so that 
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this unfortunate man might be again 
examined, and be released if he de. 
served it. 

Mr. Pakingtonsaid, that being Chairman 
of the Ipswich Election Committee, it de. 
volved upon him to state to the House what 
were the circumstances connected with the 
committal of the petitioner ; but, before he 
did so, he trusted he might be allowed to 
allude to a circumstance which he should 
not have noticed had he not been called 
upon by other causes to address the 
House. What he alluded to was a letter 
signed by the hon. Member for Ipswich, 
which appeared in the Morning Chronicle 
of that day, and he merely referred to it 
for the purpose of stating his surprise that 
the hon. Gentleman, having spoken to him 
in the Library of the House, and induced 
him to carry on a brief conversation, 
should have published it in a morning 
paper without giving him the slightest 
notice of his intention to do so. He had 
only further to add, that as the letter 
purported to give the substance of that 
conversation, he denied the accuracy 
of that report. With regard to the peti 
tion of Mr. Lucas, the prayer of it 
was two fold:—first, he prayed to be 
heard again before the committee; and, 
secondly, that he might be discharged 
from custody, alleging as a reason the bad 
health of his wife, and other circumstances 
to which it was not necessary to allude, 
Now, he had consulted the committee 
upon the subject, and their unanimous 
opinion was, that they could not think, 
under the circumstances, of again examin- 
ing the petitioner ; and that, looking to the 
nature of the whole case, no value could be 
attached by either side to any evidence he 
might give. As to any general claims 
which the petitioner might have to be dis- 
charged, the majority of the committee 
who decided on his commitment said, that 
their opinion of him remained entirely un- 
changed. They had been placed in most 
difficult circumstances, The petitioners 
sought to prove their case by evidence ia 
a very large degree consisting of partisans 
of the opposite interest. The consequence 
was, that they had had very reluctant tes- 
timony, and as to many of the witnesses 
who were examined, he was sorry to say 
that they had had such prevarication, 
such unwillingness to give evidence, ali 
apparent perjury, that they most carefully 
cautioned them how they gave their ev 
dence, and told them that if such evidence 
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were persevered in, the committee would be 
obliged to resort to the exercise of the 
powers that were vested in them. Now, 
the petitioner had been guilty of prevarica- 
tion, he was afraid he must say of perjury ; 
and the committee considered that the case 
was worse from his comparatively increased 
respectability, and from his not being one 
of those unhappy men who were brought 
before the committee to give evidence as 
to their own corruption. They considered 
that when such a person as Mr. Lucas, 
a respectable innkeeper, not himself at all 
charged with having been corrupted, but 
distinctly charged with being cognizant of 
and aiding in the corruption of others, 
was found guilty of direct self-contradic- 
tions in certainly three, and he believed 
four instances, confirmed by the testimony 
of other witnesses, and when, as far as 
they could judge from the motives of 
other human beings, they could attribute 
it to nothing but intentional and wilful 
falsehood, they were bound to adopt the 
course they had taken. The opinion of 
the committee as to the nature of that 
evidence remained what it was, and they 
could not recommend to the House any 
merciful consideration of this case.’ Butthe 
petitioner had prayed for his discharge on 
different grounds—namely, the dangerous 
illness of his wife, and his mind having been 
greatly distressed by other causes. With 
respect to that point he was desired by the 
committee to state that they did not think 
it became them to interfere with what 
seemed to belong to the judgment and dis- 
cretion of that House, and they left it there- 
fore to the House exclusively to decide 
whether the circumstances were such as to 
give a just claim to their humanity. With 
respect to the jurisdiction of controverted 
elections now possessed by the House, he 
should be slow to recommend the House 
to part with it. Some hon. Members had 
already stated their opinion, that the pre- 
sent law had proved a failure; but, in his 
humble opinion, that judgment was pre- 
mature; and as this was the first general 
election under the new law, no one could 
say, that the law had failed or succeeded 
until the present Session was over. Com- 
mittees that were appointed to try election 
petitions were called upon to. look with 
peculiar jealousy at the evidence adduced 

fore them ; there was great temptation 
to prevarication and falsehood, and the 
House of Commons were bound to exer- 
tise those powers which the law gave 
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them for the punishment of such cases ; 
and it was upon that principle the com- 
mittee had acted in the present case. 

Mr. Wason said, that after the decided 
opinion the hon. Gentleman had expressed 
as being that of the committee, it was not 
his wish nor did he think it would be 
proper, to press this motion upon the 
attention of the House. The committee 
must, under all the circumstances, be the 
best judges whether this man ought to be 
examined before them again, and he, 
therefore, thought he should best consult 
the feelings of the House if he merely 
moved that the petition lie on the Table. 

Original motion withdrawn. Mr. Lucas’s 
and two other petitions on the same 
subject to be printed 


New Zeatanp.] Lord Stanley was 
accidentally absent on the previous night 
when the Order of the Day was read for 
going into committee on this bill, and he 
should now propose to postpone it until 
Thursday next, if it could be then brought 
on. As there could be but one object in 
passing this bill, he should be personally 
obliged to any hon. Members who might 
have any objections to it in its present 
shape to state them to him out of the 
House, so that all difficulty in the way of 
its passing might be prevented. 

Mr. Mangles, seeing the noble Lord 
the Secretary for the Colonies in his place, 
begged to ask him whether he had used 
the language attributed to him in the 
Morning Herald of yesterday? It was 
as follows :— 

“With respect to the colony of New Zea- 
land, he could not speak with the same confi- 
dence in point of information, because he had 
not the same means of judging with respect to 
the demand for labour in that colony: but 
10,000 or 12,000 persons had emigrated thither, 
and as there were some funds still applicable 
to other purposes in the hands of the Govern 
ment, New Zealand, of all the Australian 
colonies, offered for the moment the most fa- 
vourable prospects to emigrants, He did not 
speak of the permanent prospects, nor did he 
speak of the New Zealand Company’s settle- 
ments, or offer any opinion as to the stability 
of that colony, for he had reason to believe in 
this place that the emigration had already 
overtaken the wants of the colonists, as far as 
human labour was concerned, for the rate of 
wages there was very low, and many of the 
unemployed labouring classes were supported 
by the contributions of private benevolence?” 


Lord Stanley had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that what had fallen from him had 
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been misunderstood ; the paragraph which 
had been read by the hon. Member was 
entirely wrong, and misrepresented what 
he had said. What he said was, that 
with respect to New Zealand he could. not 
speak with the same confidence ; but that 
in the Government settlement of Auck- 
Jand there was a considerable demand for 
labour. He had also stated, that there 
was still the sum of 1,200/. in the hands 
of Government, applicable to the encou- 
ragement of emigration to that colony. 
With respect to New Zealand, he said, 
the company were better able to jndge of 
the proportion which capital ought to bear 
to labour ; but he did say, that he believed 
that at Port Nicholson, to a certain extent, 
wages had fallen and a number of persons 
were employed on the public works. 


Reform in 


RerorM IN THE REPRESENTATION.] Mr. 
S. Crawford said, Sir, I rise to bring be- 
fore the House the resolution of which I 
have given notice. I acknowledge the dis- 


proportion of the powers of the advocate 
to the importance of the cause; but, al- 
though such may be the case, I feel that I 
am entitled to claim the attention of the 
House from respect to the demands of a 


great body of the people whose cause I have 
been on this occasion called upon to advo- 
cate. I trust, then, that even those Mem- 
bers who may not be disposed to agree to my 
proposition will at least give mea patient and 
uninterrupted hearing ; and that if the mo- 
tion should be rejected by a majority of this 
House, which I trust may not be the case, 
the people will not have the additional 
ground of mortification and complaint, that 
their prayers have been treated with disre- 
spect. My motion is, in the first place, to 
call the attention of the House to various 
petitions which have been presented, pray- 
ing for the reforms specified in the resolu- 
tion; but I am not enabled to quote many 
of these petitions, because they do not ap- 
pear in'any shape in the printed reports, 
or in the supplements to those reports ; 
and for this reason, that the prayer with 
reference to these reforms was in many 
cases inserted at the end of Anti-Corn-law 
petitions, and are consequently classed in 
your reports under that head, and’ there- 
fore no notice is taken of that portion of 
them. From this cause these reports 
afford no true indication of the amount of 
petitions or the number of petitioners for 
the reform of the representation. I shall 
quote an example. In the appendix to the 
5th report, No. 123, we find a petition pre- 
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sented by the hor. Member for Bradford, 
agreed to at a public meeting in the open 
air, and attended by at least 10,000 per. 
sons, and signed by one of the chief cbn- 
stables of Bradford, as chairman, on behalf 
of the meeting. This petition prays fits 
for a repeal of the Corn-laws, but secondly, 
prays for the various reforms stated in my 
resolution. Now, this petition appears in 
your report as simply a petition against 
the Corn-laws with one signature, and no 
notice taken of the latter prayer, the re 
cord of which would not exist if it had not 
happened, that this is one of the petitiots 
selected for publication in the appendix. 
There are a variety of petitions containing 
the same prayer, of which no record exists 
in any form. But the petition to which I 
desire more particularly to draw your at- 
tention is that which I presentedf last 
week, signed by Mr. J. Sturge, as chait. 
man of a meeting of delegates of the mid. 
dle and working classes held at Birming- 
ham on the 4th of April and the succeeding 
days. At this conference there were in 
attendance eighty-seven delegates ap- 
pointed from fifty.one towns of Great 
Britain. Those delegates were a fair re- 
presentation of these two classes, and they 
unanimously concurred in petitioning Par- 
liament for the points of reform stated in 
the resolution, and I have the honour to 
appear before you this day as the messen- 
ger of their prayer. Before I proceed to 
the specific points of the petition, I wish 
first to show that the Reform Act has 
totally failed in remedying the abuses of 
the representative system. It will be said, 
that the people got what they then de- 
manded, and are never to be satisfied. 
Truly, they did get what was then de- 
manded ; but new modes have beeti since 
found of perpetuating the abuses in other 
forms which that act was intended to have 
remedied. The objects proposed to be ac- 
complished, as stated in the speech of the 
noble Lord, now the Member for London, 
in March, 1830, were, first, to abolish 
nomination by individuals ; second, elec- 
tion by close corporations ; third, the ex- 
pense of elections. Yet these evils have 
still to a great extent a practical existence. 
On a careful review of the list of the 
House of Commons, I have found that 
there are not less than seventy-five bo- 
roughs returning 107 Members, i whi 
the influence of a patron is irresistibly 
paramount. The county Members of Eng- 
land and Wales, 159, and of Scotland, 35, 
are, with hardly any exceptions, returt! 
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by fhe influence of the landed aristocracy ; 
and about one-half of the Irish county re- 
nresentatives, amounting to thirty-two 
embers, are returned by a like influence ; 
and to this may be added at least fifty 
Members elected by means of bribery and 
other undue influences. The list would 
stand thus :— 
Members elected by the influence of 
patrons in boroughs . : . ‘ 
County, Members of England, Wales, and 
Scotland, elected by the influence of 
the aristocracy . ° ° . . 194 
Half of the Irish county Members . 32 


333 


I shall not attempt to compute how 
many are returned by bribery and other 
undue influences, but it may be truly af- 
firmed, that considerably more than half 
the Members of the House of Commons 
have been returned by other means than 
the free votes of the people. I ask, does 
tot this require a remedy ? But if further 
corroboration of this statement be required, 
it will be found in the fact, that there are 
in this Parliament 144 brothers and sons 
of Peers, and ninety-seven Baronets and 
Knights and their sons. Thus, whilst 
nomination by individuals, and by abso- 
lutely close corporations has been abolished 
in name, nevertheless the practice is re- 
tained by indirect means, and Members 
are still elected by the influence of indivi- 
duals and oligarchical combination through 
the means of undue and corrupt influence. 
And with regard to the expenses of elec- 
tion, which the arrangements of the Reform 
Bill were intended to reduce—have these 
expenses been really reduced? No; the 
very reverse has been the case. They have 
been increased with a view of perpetuating 
the evil practices which I have described. 

ribery has increased to an enormous ex- 
tent, polluting the sources of free election 
—we have late instances of this in Sud- 
bury, Bridport, Cambridge, and St. Al- 
han’s. Thus it is manifest, that if the 
nation be dissatisfied with the working of 
the Reform Act, the complaint has not been 
made without just cause. But what were 
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Can any true lover of 
liberty say, that they are just and neces- 
sary wars? Can any true lover of liberty 
say, that the measures adopted towards 
Canada, which excited that colony to re- 


'bellion, and now requires so large a force 
ito keep her in subjection, were in accord- 
‘ance with the principles of freedom, or 
‘were justifiable acts of a Parliament pro- 


fessing to represent the people of England? 
Can any one believe, that if the voice of 


the people had been truly declared through 
‘the medium of their representatives any 
one of those wars could have occurred ? 
‘Has not a lavish expenditure of the peo- 


ple’s money been practised in such wars as 
these and various other ways? and have 
not all the further reforms been denied, 
the hopes of which were held out at the 
The 
finality of that measure has been declared 
by those whom the people had before 
looked to as the champions of their rights. 
The people complained, that they were 
deprived of the power of giving a free vote 
by undue influences. The Ballot was asked 
for and refused. Various other motions 
were made, which were also rejected, 
among which were those for repealing the 
rate-paying clauses of the Reform Act, 
and extending the 10/. household franchise 
to counties, both refused ; not any attempt 
made to improve the system of registra- 
tion, or to shorten the duration of Parlia- 
ments ; and with regard to Ireland, the just 
and reasonable proposition of Mr. O’Con-« 
nell for equalisation of franchises was re- 
fused. Has class legislation ceased? Have 
not the taxes on the people’s necessaries of 
life been retained, which by impeding 
trade reduced both the sources and wages 
of employment, for the interests of a class! 
whilst at the same time the sources of 
relief by the Poor-laws have been curtailed, 
and the people punished for not doing that 
which it became impossible for them to do 
—namely, to support themselves and fa- 
milies by the labour of their hands? A tax 
is retained for the benefit of the favoured 
class, whilst for the benefit of the same 
class relief to the unemployed is placed on 


such conditions as to be intolerable to the 
‘honest industrious worker to accept, and 
in this way to reduce the amount of the 
landlord’s taxation. I need offer no other 
instances of class legislation. The people 
Wars we are now engaged in, are wars such | expected power from the Reform Bill, they 
4% are justifiable in their objects or their jexpected practical good from that act, but 
origin—are wars {such as a Parliament ||they now find they have been grossly de« 
Y representing the people could haveceived. Those who framed the Reform 


the practical results which were to be ex- 
pected from a reformed Parliament, and a 
teforming Ministry? Peace, retrench- 
ment, and further reforms were promised, 
“an any lover of peace say, that the two 
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Act seem to have intended to keep the 
power in the hands of the aristocracy and 
the middle classes. The middle classes 
now find also that they have been deceived, 
and that the aristocracy can overpower 
them. Then, Sir, this is the cause of the 
union of the two classes, of which the pe- 
tition I have referred to is an unerring 
demonstration. The right hon. Baronet 
at the head of her Majesty’s Government 
is himself curbed by the power of the aris- 
tocracy. I do him the justice to believe 
that he would have been disposed to give 
the people a greater measure of relief than 
what he has done by his Corn-bill; but 
he has gone as far as he thought practica- 
ble in a House of Commons wherein the 
power rests in the landed aristocracy. To 
this unfair monopoly of power in the hands 
of one class the working population as- 
cribe all the evils of which they complain, 
and as a remedy they demand the exten- 
sive reforms specified in their petitions. 
It will be for the House to determine 
whether these claims are founded in justice 
or not, and to what extent they should be 
granted. The first and most important of 
the propositions to which I refer, is that 
which relates to the extension of the suff- 
rage. The petition of the delegates states 
the broad principle, 

“That every member of society has an 
equal right with every other Member to have 
a voice in making the laws which he is called 
on to obey.”’ 

This is the great basis of political liberty, 
and every man who has not the enjoyment 
of this right is not a freeman, but a slave. 
As a consequence of this great principle it 
results, that no man should be taxed with- 
out his own consent or that of his repre- 
sentatives. These great principles have 
been proclaimed and affirmed by various 
ancient statutes. Permit me here to quote 
from a speech of the noble Lord now Mem- 
ber for London, delivered on the Ist of 
March, 1831. The noble Lord argues in 
support of making the House of Commons 
a real representation of the people. He 
argues thus :— 

“ Looking at the question then, as a question 
of right, the ancient statutes of Edward 1st 
contain the germ and vital principle of our 
political constitution. The 25th of Edward 
1st, c. 6, declares, in the name of the King, 
that for no business from henceforth we should 
take such manner of aids, tasks, nor prizes, but 
by the common assent of the realm, and for 
the common profit thereof, saving the ancient 
aids and prizes due and accustomed. The 
34th of Edward ist provides, no talliage or aid 
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shall be taken or levied by us or our heirs in 
our realm, without the good will and con. 
sent of Archbishops, Bishops, Earls, Barons, 
Knights, Burgesses, and all the freemen of the 
land. The validity of this statute is asserted 
in the petition of rights, was allowed by the 
judges in the case of Hampden, and is in fact 
the foundation of the constitution, as it has 
existed since the days of the Stuarts.” 


The noble Lord then proceeded to say 
in conclusion of his argument— 


“No man of common sense pretends that 
this assembly now represents the commonalty 
or people of England.” 


This is the same assertion which I make 
with reference to the House of Commons 
as at present constituted, and which I trust 
I have proved by the details I have already 
given. The statutes I have referred to 
relate more particularly to the taxing 
power, but it is evident that if freemen 
cannot be taxed without their consent, 
they cannot be subjected to laws which 
may deprive them of life and liberty with- 
out a like consent ; therefore any portion 
of the community who have not a voice in 
making the laws by which they are to be 
governed are placed in the class of slaves 
and not of freemen. On this principle it 
is contended by the petitioners, that the 
franchise should be extended to the adult 
male population of the realm— 

“ Subject only to such limitations and re- 
strictions as naturally arise out of the right it- 
self, as are necessary to its practical exercise, 
and as are equally applicable to all classes of 
the community.” 

What these limitations and restrictions 
should be it would be for the House to 
consider, provided the principle were ad- 
mitted. I shall not now do more than 
refer generally to the most important. As 
protection and allegiance are reciprocal, 
persons under conviction for crime (by a 


jury) should be excluded ; and, for some 


crimes, a forfeiture of the franchise for life 
would be a justifiable penalty. Minors, or 
any description of persons under the legal 
control of others, should be excluded until 
they are free to act for themselves. Per- 
sons of unsound mind come under this 
class. Vagrants and confirmed paupers 
ought to be excluded. I cannot say that, 
under the existing circumstances of the 
country, the incidental acceptance of paro- 
chial relief should be a disqualitication ; 
but the most vitally important limitation 
would be that which would restrict the 
exercise of the franchise to those who may 
be fairly considered settled residents of the 
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respective voting districts. This must be 
effected by a proper system of registration, 
by which the claimant to vote would be 
obliged to show that he had resided in the 
district for a certain time previous to re- 
gistration, specifying the place of his resi- 
dence, with his occupation, trade, or call- 
ing. This is essentially necessary, to pre- 
yent the votes of the real residents of a dis- 
trict from being swamped by vagrants. 
The limitations I have alluded to are all 
required for the protection of the right it- 
self, I shall not enter into further details ; 
but I should agree to whatever registra- 
‘tion regulations might appear necessary for 
placing the elective franchise really and 
truly in the hands conjointly of the pro- 
perty and industry of the country. The 
chief difference which would exist between 
what I propose and that which is called 
household suffrage is this—that I would 
admit persons in town renting lodgings or 

s of houses, provided they were other- 
wise qualified. If such persons be excluded, 
some of the best qualified persons in differ- 
ent ranks would be excluded without any 
reasonable cause for such exclusion. I am 


aware, also, and ready to admit, that in 
order to carry out the principle, a differ- 
ence may be necessary in the registration 


details of Ireland from those of England. 
It is a fact, that there are parts of Ireland 
wherein a pauper will put up a sod house, 
covered with potato stalks or rushes, will 
live in that house with his family part of 
the year, and beg during the other part ; 
the registration regulations should be such 
as to exclude persons of that description. 
It is necessary that I now proceed to notice 
those objections which are commonly made 
to the generalising of the suffrage. I think 
I can show, that all the objections made to 
the general suffrage apply with reference 
to the limited suffrage now in existence. 
First, want of Education: I ask, are the 
majority of those who now hold the suf- 
frage educated persons? Are the county 
voters, who now hold the franchise, men of 
education, and political information, equal 
in that respect to the numerous persons of 
different classes, including the operatives 
and mechanics who live in lodgings in 
towns, and in houses not valued at 10/. ? 
They are confessedly not. If, therefore, 
you desire to act upon the principle of an 
educational or knowledge qualification, 
you must strike off the greatest portion of 

© present constituencies. But what is 
the knowledge necessary for a voter? Is 
Ro man to yote for a Member of Parliament 
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but he who understands all the questions 
which are to be discussed in Parliament ? 
Such a principle cannot be asserted. The 
knowledge required for a voter is to be 
able to judge whether the candidate offered 
to him is an honest man or the reverse ; 
and his best guide for this is a knowledge 
of the man’s conduct in life, and this it 
does not require a high order of education 
to attain. I believe it will be generally 
found, that the man who has established a 
character for probity and benevolence would 
carry with him a majority of the votes of 
the people if freely given, in opposition to 
any candidate who had not established that 
character. If you affirm that education 
and information are necessary, be consis- 
tent with your own principle and apply it 
equally to all classes, do not exclude the 
educated man because he is not the occu- 
pant of a 10. house. The second objection 
I shall refer to is, that the poor man is 
open to corrupt influences. I do not deny 
the liability to this evil; but what class, 
from the highest to the lowest, is exempt 
from it? What class of the present con- 
stituency is exempt from it? Not a single 
one. It is rampant among both the highest 
and the lowest. In the former it appears 
in its most disgusting form; from the 
highest class it has its source and power. 
They are the deliberate authors of it; 
there could be no corruption except it 
emanated from the monied classes. Let 
it not be said, then, that the limitation of 
the franchise is a shield against corruption ; 
it is no such thing; the best protection 
would be the extension of the suffrage, 
with the Ballot and short Parliaments, 
which would tend to render it impractica- 
ble by the extent of the expenditure and 
uncertainty in its results. A third objec- 
tion is, that the placing power in the 
working man’s hands would endanger 
property. 1 ask those who say so to show 
me that the working men of England have 
any disposition to violate the laws of pro- 
perty. Is there a country where every 
description of property is safer? Are 
not there various ways in which propert 

could be violated or injured, if the disposi- 
tion existed? It isa libel on the people 
to say so. I do not ask to place the 
franchise in the hands of any but the 
industrious members of the community, 
and are not industry and property inti- 
mately allied? What is the object of 
industry but to acquire property? and is 
it not, then, the interest of the working 
class to protect that which he is seeking to 
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obtain? And is not the working man as 
deeply interested -—I might say more 
aéeply—in the prosperity of the country, 
as the man who has his land or his money 
to depend upon? The employment and 
the wages of the worker essentially depend 
on that prosperity. You never will find a 
combination among the working classes 
against property, unless property arrays 
itself against them—do them justice, and 
you protect yourselves. You will also 

rotect yourselves against another evil you 
complain of—namely, the power of agi- 
fators: their power exists only in injustice 
—you swamp it at once by doing justice 
tothe people. I have stated what appears 
to me the true principle on which the 
suffrage should be based ; because I cannot 
find any stopping place short of that prin- 
ciple on which a consistent argument can 
be sustained. It has been said, and I am 
not disposed to contend against the state- 
ment, that if a constitution works for 
public good, we ought not to change it for 
the sake of carrying out theoretic advan- 
tages ; but changes are now called for, not 
rom a desire for theoretic perfection, but 
because the existing state of things is con- 
sidered to be productive of practical evil. 
I have dwelt at length on this first point 


‘prayed for in the petition, because I con- 


sider it of more transcendant importance 
than any other. I cannot, however, pass 
over the other points without a few ob- 
servations, which shall be as brief as pos- 
sible, hoping that other hon. Members 
who may follow will supply the deficiencies. 
he second point is the more equal dis- 
tribution of electoral districts. This is a 
vitally essential principle of reform. It is 
plain that there can be no just or equal 
representation unless the Members re- 
turned bear a just proportion to the num. 
ber of electors returning each Member. 
This is a principle which it is impossible 
to controvert, and yet our present elective 
system violates it in a manner the most 
barefaced. There is no one portion of the 
empire bears a just and fair proportion to 
any other portion, and so long as this 
anomaly exists it is impossible to say that 
the people are either fully or fairly repre- 
sented, or that those who have the minor 
proportions must not feel a jealousy and 
distrust of legislation carried on by those 
who have the greater proportions; this 
is particularly felt by the people of Ire- 
nd, and by the people of Scotland, al- 
ough in a somewhat. less degree. The 
point called for by the petitioners is 
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the ballot. This question has been ¢ 
often and so ably argued in this House by 
‘an hon. Gentleman not now a member, 
‘and by other hon. Members, and a notice 
having been given by the hon. Member 
for Sheffield that he would again bring it 
forward, that I shall not enter into details, 
there may be objections to.the ballot ; I,do 
‘not assert that it would be a certain pro- 
tection against bribery ; to effect that ob- 
ject the extension of the suffrage and short 
Parliaments must accompany the ballot, 
and the ballot must accompany them ; but 
‘Ido assert that if we call on our fellow. 
countrymen to give honest votes, we ought 
to give the honest voter every protection in 
our power. No other mode of protection 
has ever been suggested, and, therefore, I 
claim the ballot as essential to representa. 
tive freedom. The fourth point. claimed 
in the delegates’ petition is, that the Scotch 
‘system should be adopted universally, 
| which renders no other qualification neces- 
sary for Members but a true return by the 
‘majority of the electors. Now, as respects 
‘this reform, we know the practical working 
‘of it, and therefore, it does not rest upon 
theory. No man can say, that an unfit or 
infirm class of representatives are returned 
for Scotland. But, if you demand pro- 
| perty qualification, be consisterit. Whyis 
the door of the House of Commons to be 
‘slammed against the people’s choice, when 
the door of the House of Lords is thrown 
open without reserve to the selection of 
the Crown? When the Crown ennobles 
by Peerage, the property of the individual 
is not inquired into: the very reverse. If 
the Crown raises a meritorious public 
servant to the dignity of the Peerage, the 
House of Commons votes to him out of the 
public funds the means to support it. 
Why, then, reject with this contempt a 
man who may be a poor, but at the same 
time a meritorious servant of the people, 
and may be chosen by them as such? 
When the high offices of State are to be 
filled, is the Crown fettered by qualifica- 
tions? Why, then, should the people be 
fettered? In relevance to this point,.] 
may again quote the noble Lord now the 
Member for London. In a speech on the 
Reform question, he says— 

“IT believe that no reform can be intto- 
duced which will have the effect of preventing 
‘wealth, probity, learning, and wit, from theit 
proper influence upon elections.” , 

The fifth point which petitioners. te, 
commend is, that Members should have 3 
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Whi sliould they not, if the public require 
an frinedt and faithful discharge of public 
duty? Is it not a laborious duty, and in 
every respect an expensive one to the in- 
dividual? Will there not then be a 
natural tendency in the Member to com- 
pensate himself for his labour and ex- 
penses by other means than those of the 
Peithifl performance of his duty to his con- 
stituents and his country? The great ob- 
ject to attain is responsibility, and that 
responsibility cannot be effectually ob- 
tained, or reasonably demanded, in cases 
of unpaid services. The sixth and last 
point I have to allude to is the limitation 
of the duration of Parliaments. I believe 
all reformers will agree that the existing 
term which the representative is permitted 
to have of the trust reposed in him by his 
constituency ought to be shortened ; it de- 
stroys that wholesome responsibility which 
the representative ought to be subjected 
to; and renders him to a certain extent 
careless of their approval or censure ; but 
I do not at the same time deny, that much 
difference exists even among the most 
honest reformers as to the exact period to 
which the limitation ought to extend. 
The original practice of the constitution 
was three years, which was unconstitu- 
tionally extended by a Parliament voting 
the prolongation of its own existence, 
without any reference to the decision of 
the elective bodies of the country. Many 
are of opinion that the former practice 
should be re-established, whilst others think 
that elections should be annual. I will 
hot now enter into the details of these 
arguments; this is one of the subjects 
which would be best investigated in com- 
mittee. I am cértain that if a Parliament 
was formed which really represented the 
nation, the voice of the people would have 
power to fix that duration which was most 
suitable to the national interests. I shall 
therefore content myself with affirming the 
position that Parliaments ought to be short, 
aud, in my opinion, the strongest argu- 
ments lead to annual elections, I can con- 
celve no other mode of correcting the evil 
operation of bribery but by the conjoint 
operation of an extended franchise, voting 
by ballot and frequent elections. None of 
these would effect it singly; but I think 
that the three combined would be a certain 
Preventive of any extensive operation of 
that most deleterious system. I have now, 
Sir, concluded my review of the various 
points of reform which the petitioners 
desire respectfully to submit to the con. 
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sideration of the House. I acknowledge 
the imperfection of that review, but I trust 
the House will do me the justice to admit, 
that so many points of such vital im- 
ortance could not be discussed in all their 
drings, by any speaker, without tres- 
passing in an immoderate degree on fg 
patience of the House. But [ trust 
have entered sufficiently into the argumen 
to prove the position, that under existing 
laws of election the people are not fully or 
freely represented in this House, aod that 
further reforms are required ; and if I have 
established that point, then the inference 
is plain, that it is the duty of this House to 
enquire into the mode of effecting the ne- 
cessary amendments. This is all which 
is demanded of the House by the resolu- 
tion. I now propose, I simply ask, for an 
inquiry into the evils and the remedies— 
do not ask the House to commit them- 
selves, either to my opinions or the opin- 
ions of the petitioners, till on discussion 
they are proved to be right; but, never- 
theless, I have deemed it my duty to the 
petitioners, as well as to the House, aie 


\to recite in the resolution the points which 


they pray for. I do not wish to make any 
I do not 
wish to appear to shrink from the advocacy 
of them; at the same time I do not claim 


}the present assent of the Members who 


vote for the resolution to the extent of all 
these points ; but I claim the vote of all 
who admit that the people are not now fully 
fairly, and freely represented, in order to 
inquire into the means by which a full, 
fair, and free representation can be gb- 
tained. Sir, I am fully aware that a 
weapon has been placed in the hands of the 
adversaries of reform by the injudicious 
proceedings which have been adopted at a 
former period by the out-of-door advocates 
of the priuciples which I have now brought 
before the House. The attempt to carry 
these measures by the action of violence 
and tumult threw back, very far indeed, 
the cause of reform; but I am not the 
organ of those who would act in that way— 
who would endeavour to obtain their ob- 
ject by such proceedings. The first reso- 
lution of the conference of delegates de- 
clares that their object is to obtain a full, 
fair, and free representation of the people 
by Christian means alone, and this declara- 
tion was cordially joined in by all the de- 
legates of the Chartist body who attended. 
I am also aware that even now the cause 
is deeply injured by the extravagance of 
the demands which some of the leaders of 
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the Chartist body have induced great num- 
bers of the people to put forward. On 
these demands an objection is founded, 
that the suffrage is claimed in order to 
effect changes destructive of the settlement 
of property and all the institutions of the 
country. I have been already told so; 
but I answer, that if the people have been 
induced to threaten violent or extravagant 
changes, if they combine against property, 
it is because property has arrayed itself 
against them. It is not the natural dis- 
position of the people of England ; it is 
produced by a feeling of the effects of un- 
just laws and extreme distress, created, as 
they believe, by class legislation. If this 
feeling extensively pervades the people, 
are you in a state of security? You must 
treat this condition of things in one or 
other of two ways,—you must do the 
people justice, or you must prepare to sus- 
tain the refusal of that justice by the 
power of the sword. The people never 
will rest satisfied till a just share of poli- 
tical power is extended to them. You are 
now suffering the consequences of protract- 
ing justice. If the Reform Act had been 
progressively amended, the demands which 
I now lay before you would not have been 
heard from the united voices of the middle 
and working classes ; but when that union 
fully takes place your power to refuse their 
demands will be of short duration. Their 
claims are now brought before you in the 
most respectful and temperate manner by 
the body from whom I am the messenger ; 
they desire to be the harbingers of peace 
between the aristocracy and the people; 
they solicit your House to take their 
prayers into consideration, and I add my 
entreaties to theirs, that before it is too 
late you will at least manifest a desire to 
consider the means of doing justice to the 
people. It has been said, that increasing 
the popular rights would destroy the 
power of the aristocracy. I shall take 
leave to quote the words of Lord John 
Russell in the speech already alluded to— 

Wherever the aristocracy reside, receiving 
large incomes, performing important duties, 
relieving the poor by charity, and evincing 
“aha worth and public virtue, it is not in 

uman nature that they should not possess a 
great influence upon public opinion, and have 
an equal weight in electing persons to serve 
their country in Parliament. I contend they 
will have as much influence as they ought to 
have, but if by aristocracy be meant those per- 
sons who do not live among the people, who 
know nothing of the people, and who care 
pothing for them, who seek honour without 
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merit, places without duty, and pensions with. 
out service, for such an aristocracy I have no 
sympathy, and I think the sooner its influence 
is carried away with the corruption on which 
it has thriven, the better for the country, in 
which it has repressed so long every wholes 
some and invigorating principle. e real 
question is, whether without some large mea. 
sure of reform, legislation can be carried on 
with the confidenceand support of the people.” 


These are the sentiments which I wish 
to impress upon the House, though I have 
been incapable of expressing them with 
such force as the noble Lord has done in 
the passage which I have read to the 
House. But I would call upon the House, 
and upon the Government, to show at least 
a disposition to consider the applications 
of the people, if they did not feel them. 
selves justified in conceding to them. Let 
them, at all events, receive the people with 
kindness ; and let them inquire into the 
means by which real grievances may be re- 
dressed. That is the object which I have 
had in view in bringing this motion before 
the House. If the noble Lord, the Mem- 
ber for the City of London had been pre- 
sent, I should have called upon him to 
fulfil his professions, and to appear as the 
leader of the cause of the petitioners, and 
to come forward as the advocate for the 
extension of their rights. I regret that 
the noble Lord is not here to do that which 
the people have a right to expect from him, 
according to his former declarations, and 
which I am sure he would do. [ trust 
that in doing what I conceive to be my 
duty, I have not shown any disrespect to 
any party or to any individual Member of 
the House. I wish to have the subject 
regarded apart from all party bias, and 
without the aggravation’ of controversy, 
and in a spirit consistent with the prayer 
of the petitions which have been presented 
to the House. Having now brought the 
subject under the notice of the House, I 
shall conclude by thanking hon. Gentle 
men for the attention with which they 
have listened to my statements, and im- 
ploring them to give their serious const- 
deration to the motion which I now sub- 
mit :— 

“‘ Whereas various petitions have been pre- 
sented to this House, stating, to the effect that 
under the present system of election laws the 
people are not duly represented ; and that they 
are thus deprived of the acknowledged right 
of freemen to have a voice in the making of 
the laws by which they are governed, and in 
imposing the taxes which they are required to 
pay : and therefore praying, that the right of 
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voting may be extended to the adult male po- 

ulation of the realm, subject to no limitations 
or restriction, but such as may be necessary 
for the safe and correct practical exercise of 
the right itself. That votes should be taken 
by ballot. That election districts should be 
equalized, to accord with the number of 
electors. That no qualification should be de- 
manded from Members, but that of being duly 
elected by a majority of votes. That repre- 
sentatives should be paid for their services at 
the public expense. And that elections should 
be annual. And, whereas, complaint having 
been made, as above stated, that under the 
present limitation of the franchise and laws of 
election there is not a full and free represen- 
tation of the people, it is, therefore, the duty 
of this House to take into immediate consi- 
deration the amendment of these laws, with a 
view of giving to every portion of the com- 
munity a full, fair, and free representation in 
the Commons’ House of Parliament; and this 
House will, on an early day, resolve itself into 
a committee of the whole House for the pur- 
pose of considering the same.” 

Mr. Wallace said, it was highly satis- 
factory to him, being one of the oldest 
reformers in the House, to hear the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman, and to find that he 
had brought forward a subject which was 
worthy the most serious attention of 
theHouse. The consideration of this sub- 
ject was closely connected with the in- 
terests of the reigning family of this coun- 
try. The middle and the working classes 
were beginning to understand that their 
interests were mutual; and had discovered 
that the Reform Bill was a failure, and 
that a gross deception had been played 
off upon the people by those who con- 
cocted that measure. Amongst those who 
were censurable for the inefficiency of that 
measure he included the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite, who, he knew, was a party 
tothe framing of the bill. He appeared 
there to advocate the rights of the peo- 
ple, and he asserted most solemnly, that 
there were rights claimed in the documents 
which the hon. Member had brought be- 
fore the House in so mild and gentleman- 
like manner, that ought to arrest the most 
serious consideration of the House. Let 
them reflect upon the good sense, and the 
good temper, as well as the ability with 
which the subject had been introduced, 
and let them treat it in a like manner. He 
believed that many hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House would not have supported 
the right hon. Baronet in his measures if 
they had to go before their constituents an- 
nually, He remembered the exertions of 
Mr. Grey and Mr. Lambton in 1792 and 
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1798 in the cause of reform, and although 
at that time there was not much oppor. 
tunity for a Scotchman to get into Par. 
liament, he carefully watched the events 
of the times, and was prepared to say, that 
the friends of the people in 1792 and 1798 
were perfectly right; that although parts of 
their plans were included in the Reform Bill, 
the bill which Lord Grey did bring for- 
ward had practically been utterly fallacious 
in its effects. The Reform Bill had not 
done that which was expected ; it had not 
put down bribery and corruption, for never 
was a Parliament returned which had 
spent so much money and so disgracefully 
as the present; never was so much venality 
and intimidation as at the last general elec- 
tion. In former days intimidation was un- 
known ; it was a new instrument of oppres- 
sion and wrong. The framers of the bill it 
now appeared were well aware how corrupt- 
ion and intimidation worked; but, being 
wise in their day and generation, they took 
care to exclude from the Reform Bill the 
ballot. He would ask hon. Gentlemen 
who represented counties, if they durst go 
to their constituencies and say, they had 
not broken their pledges and promises? 
And if they had not led their constituents 
to expect their general line of conduct would 
be so and so, and yet had departed from that 
line, did they deserve to be called inde- 
pendent Members of Parliament or even 
Gentlemen. He believed that many hon. 
Members had deluded their constituents, 
or else their constituents must have mis- 
understood them grossly. Would county 
Members who supported the right hon. 
Baronet’s plans affecting agriculture, go 
to their constituents and resign their seats 
if their constituents were disappointed ? 
No; he believed they would linger on 
to the end of their seven years, There- 
fore, it was absolutely necessary that the 
course proposed by the hon. Gentleman 
should be followed. He had been ori- 
ginally in favour of the ballot and of 
triennial Parliaments. But lately he had 
taken into his serious consideration the 
question of annual Parliaments. He had 
refused to some electors of the borough he 
represented, from the very first time the 
charter was brought out, to adhere to the 
charter. They had with credit to them- 
selves refused to support him, because he 
would not be a charter man. He believed 
nothing could induce them to vote for a 
Tory ; they would rather go to—he should 
not say whither—than do so. Had annual 
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Parliaments been established in lieu of 
septennial, the country weuld have been 
presented with a totally different measure 
of finance from that of the right hon. 
Baronet, who, in that case, would not 
have ventured to propose such a mea- 
sure. He was prepared to vote for an- 
nual Parliaments, but if he did so, he 
should acquaint his constituents with the 
fact, and tell them, that if they disap- 
proved of his vote he would resign his 
seat. Would hon. and right hon, Gen- 
tlemen who supported the Corn-bill and 
the tariff of the right hon. Baronet con- 
trary to their pledges or the expecta- 
tion of their constituents follow his ex- 
ample? No; he believed they would keep 
their seats. He was of opinion that the 
Scotch Members were as good representa- 
tives as the Gentlemen of England and 
Ireland. There were very few Whigs 
amongst them; only a stray one here and 
there. The people of Scotland knew what 
they were about; they sent either out- 
and-out Radicals or out-and-out Tories; 
they did not like half-and-half men. 
They said, ‘Let us have a man with 
a mind of hisown and who knows what to 
be at.” That was the reason they had sent 
him to Parliameat. They did not want 
Members who never asked questions, or 
spoke a word except when commanded 
to say “ Aye,” or “No.” Let the right 
hon, Baronet look at the representatives 
of Scotland, and he might then judge 
what the people were. He should sup- 
ort the motion most cordially. 

Dr. Bowring could not consent to give 
only a tacit concurrence to the motion of 
his hon. Friend, because he looked on it 
as one of the progressive steps of public 
opinion towards political perfection—one 
of the milestones which marked the road 
to reform. Those who stood up for that 

eat principle—that there was no safety 
or a government which was not built upon 
the affections of the people, could scarcely 
refuse tosupport the motion, The mutual 
dependence of the various classes of so- 
ciety upon each other should not be disre- 

arded. The more opulent classes with 
all their knowledge and rank and influence, 
could do but little without the multitude ; 
and the clamour and excitement and coa- 
litions of the multitude would accomplish 
little without the aid of the higher classes. 
It was usually supposed that the House of 
Commons represented the feelings and 
wishes of the people ; but how were those 
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feelings and wishes to be known by the 
House unless the people were allowed to 
speak to it and through it? How 
was general opinion to be really and tral 

collected and represented except by 
general suffrage? The right hon. Ba- 
ronet the other night appealed with much 
satisfaction to a petition from Manchester, 
signed by 14,000 persons, and attached 
great importance to it because it was in 
his favour; but why did they turn a deaf 
ear to the prayers of petitioning millions ? 
In the name of those millions he would 
ask that some importance should be at- 
tached to their representations; and, in 
his opinion, the petitions of the unrepre- 
sented were entitled to a greater share of 
attention than those of the represented 
who could speak in that House by their 
Representatives, and thus to a certain 
extent influence the course of legislation, 
Some portion of power was indeed pos. 
sessed by that minority of which the elec- 
toral body was composed, but what power 
had the unrepresented — the suffering 
masses—those who through a pernicious 
course of legislation were enduring so 
many evils without the means of defence 
or relief? Could hon. Gentlemen look 
on the present state of society in this 
country and not feel that there were many 
elements of danger in it? On the one 
side were the privileged and monopolizin 

few, and on the other the suffering mic 


lions ; the one side possessing all, and the 
other little or nothing, and yet deserving 


much, Could hon. Gentlemen reflect 
upon this state of things without feeling 
any alarm or anxiety for the public 
safety? If the people had borne their 
grievances with so much patience and with 
such admirable fortitude as had been acy 
knowledged by the right hon. Baronet 
himself, was not the House bound to 
attend to the prayers of the petitioners? 
What did his hon. Friend ask? Not the 
immediate application of those principles 
which he had recognized, and which if they 
were founded in truth must be recognized 
ultimately, but such a tendency towards 
their adoption as should give some hope 
to the excluded and the suffering. No 
doubt they would ultimately and entirely 
succeed, they wanted nothing to secure 
their complete success but their detach- 
ment from all projects of violence and ig- 
norance, and their being presented and 
presented again in their naked strength 
and truth to the Legislature; his hon 
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Friend demanded a larger extension of the 
suffrage. Were the people of this coun- 
tty léss worthy of universal suffrage than 
those of Switzerland, Spain, and America ? 
What dangers had the universality of 
yoting produced in those countries? Had 
any mischief arisen out of the exten- 
sion of popular rights in the United 
States? He knew of none. His mind 
was always overwhelmed with a sense 
of injustice when he saw a man deprived 
of the franchise, though, perhaps, in 
many respects more entitled to it than 
himself. He thought the exclusion of 
others from the enjoyment of the fran- 
chise was a violation of the great precept by 
which we were commanded to do to others as 
we would have them do to us. In that 
opinion he was not singular. He had 
heard the late Mr. Roscoe, once a Mem- 
ber of that House, say that he could not 
understand upon what principle universal 
suffrage could be denied by those who 
acknowledged the authority of that great 
precept. Should a man be denied this 
privilege because he was less opulent 
than his neighbour? That was a reason 
rather that the law should come to his 
help. Ifthe arrangements of Providence 
—if conscientious dissent—if any circum- 
stances placed him lower in the scale of 
wealth or influence than his neighbour, 
must he, therefore, be deprived of those 
tights and privileges to which he was 
equally entitled? Moral degradation was 
not an exclusion; the most drunken and 
the most corrupt, the most slavish and 
the most servile, might be admitted—but 
property was made the ground-work, 
poverty the bar to representation. Apti- 
tude went for nothing. His hon. Friend 
had attached a very important proposition 
to universal suffrage—the ballot; because 
all reformers knew that it was necessary 
that the voter should be protected in the 
exercise of his franchise, if his franchise 
were really meant to be efficient—not 
useless or dangerous—a blessing instead 
of a bane. The hon. Member had re- 
ferred to short Parliaments. He had 
always been an advocate for annual Par- 
laments. He thought that they were 
more in conformity with the arrangements 
of nature, and with social habits. He 
obstrved that the course of the seasons 
were the measurements by which many of 
the great events of life were regulated. 
Multitudes of offices were conveniently 
made dependant upon the termination of 
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a year. He had always declared to his 
constituents that he would give them the 
adyantage of annual Parliaments. It was 
his custom to offer at the termination of 
every year the trust that had been re« 
posed in him by the electors whom he 
represented. Any other Member might 
easily follow his example. Why should 
not electoral bodies stipulate for the sur- 
render of the representative trust at the 
end of every year? The hon. Member 
then referred to the gross inequality in 
the state of the franchise. Was it fair, he 
asked, that 100 persons should possess 
the same as was intrusted to a number 
ten times as great? Was such a prin- 
ciple to be for a single instant defended. 
If the constitution of this country was to 
be considered the result of public opinion, 
then it was their duty to make the House 
of Commons a fair and honest represent- 
ation of the voice of the people. With 
regard to the qualification of Members, he 
would ask whether Scotland was not as 
well represented as any other portion of 
the United Kingdom? Was it not better 
represented? A man might be poor one 
day and possessed of wealth on the suc- 
ceeding one, and yet a man because he 
was poor was not considered qualified to 
exercise the functions of a legislator. It 
was not falent, ability, knowledge, or 
character which rendered a person qnali« 
fied to sit in that House, but wealth was 
considered to be the only legitimate test 
of a man’s senatorial capabilities. With 
regard to the payment of Members, it was 
his belief that a large body of men, pos- 
sesséd of high attainments and great 
knowledge, were prevented from giving 
their services to the country in conse- 
quence of the State not considering it its 
duty to pay Members. He had no dopbt 
that there were many opulent men in- 
fluenced by a high and honourable am- 
bition who would willingly devote their 
time and talents to their country without 
any regard to remuneration; but it was 
also undeniable that the present system 
operated in keeping out of Parliament 
men who would be able to elucidate with 
much valuable knowledge all those topics 
which usually came under the copsider- 
ation of Parliament. Although he was 
disposed to go eyen further than the hon. 
Member, it was his intention to vote in 
favour of the motion which he had sub- 
mitted to the House. 

Mr. Williams was not in the least degree 
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surprised at the silence of hon. Members 
opposite with reference to the important 
question then under consideration. When 
he saw how the present system worked in 
advancing the interests of the aristocracy 
at the expense of the people, he did not 
feel astonished at the indisposition mani- 
fested by the hon. Members who repre- 
sented the aristocracy to meet the ques- 
tion which his hon, Friend had so ably 
brought before them that evening. Having 
been in Parliament during the passing of 
the Reform Bill, he had an opportunity of 
witnessing the complete failure of that 
measure. Not one principle upon which 
that bill had been based had been carried 
out to its proper and legitimate extent. 
Lord Grey had stated, when the Reform 
Bill was introduced, that his object was to 
promote the interests of the people, and to 
provide for them a cheap and good govern- 
ment. He would ask, had those objects 
been attained? If we had had a good 
Government, good and just laws would 
have been enacted, Had the House passed 
laws extending equal justice to the rich 
and the poor? If the statute-book was 
examined they would find, that no such 
Jaws had been passed by the Parliament 
since the Reform Bill came into opera- 
tion. Had cheap government been at- 
tained by the Reform Bill? The House 
would find that the expense of the Govern- 
ment of this country had been millions 
more than it was before the passing of the 
Reform Bill. On the 24th of June, 1831, 
Lord J. Russell, in proposing the Reform 
Bill, stated— 

“When I propose a reform of Parliament, 
I do so in order that the people of this country 
should be really represented in this House, and 
that they may have a House of Commons that 
will deliberate on their wants and consult for 
their interests—that will consider their griev- 
ances and attend to their desires, and that the 
people shall possess, in fact, what they before 
only possessed in theory.” 


He would ask any hon. Member if any 
of the noble Lord’s propositions had been 
carried into effect? Why the objects, so 
distinctly stated in the noble Lord’s speech, 
were all that the people required. All that 
every Reformer in the country wanted was 
a House of Commons that would “ really 
represent the people—that would deli- 
berate on their wants, and consult for their 
interests—that would consider their griev- 
ances and attend to their desires.” Well, 
then, if the Reform Bill had turned out to 
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be so complete a failure, was it not to be 
wondered at that the very individuals who 
had promoted and encouraged the passing 
of that bill should, on such an occasion ag 
the present, be absent from their seats in 
that House? If any party question was 
to be carried out, they would be found ip 
their places ready to whip up their friends, 
and get them to support them; but now, 
when a great question concerning the in. 
terests of the people was brought forward, 
they were not to be seen. If the right hon, 
Gentlemen opposite had no intention of 
expressing their opinions on this question, 
they had, at all events, shown a deference 
to the complaints of the people, by attend. 
ing in their seats. Now, to show that the 
Reform Bill must necessarily be a failure, 
he would read some returns of the elections 
of 1840, which would strongly illustrate 
the constitution of that House. From 
that return it appeared that there were 
five towns returning Members to that 
House, of which the aggregate con. 
stituency was 1,088; five returned ten 
Members, with a constituency of 1,496; 
and twenty towns returning forty Mem- 
bers, in which the constituency was 
6,288. Thirty towns returned sixty Mem. 
bers, with a constituency of 12,180, 
Manchester returned two Members, and 
possessed a constituency of 12,150, There 
were forty towns which returned sixty. 
seven Members, with a constituency of 
14,180; there were seventy-four towns 
returning 121 Members, with constituen- 
cies of 29,996. The West Riding of York- 
shire returned two Members, and possessed 
a constituency of 30,120. Now this wasa 
perfect exhibition of the representation of 
the country. There were sixty-one Members 
returned by the same constituency as two 
Members. In another case, there were 
sixty-seven Members returned by a less 
constituency than two Members. In an- 
other case, there were 121 Members re- 
turned to that House by a less consti- 
tuency than two other Members. It was 
proved by this exhibition that the Reform 
Bill had been a failure, They saw small 
constituencies, with vast interestand wealth, 
brought to bear upon them, in order to 
obtain seats in that House—in order to 
advance the interest of a particular class 
at the expense of the rest of the commu- 
nity. They had seen a vast system of 
corruption since the passing of the Reform 
Bill, but more perhaps during the last 
election than any preceding one. He would 
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venture to say that, in the old times of the 
boroughmongers, when, to use the words 
of the late Lord Castlereagh, ‘“‘ bribery was 
as notorious as the sun at noon,” there 
was less corruption than there existed at 
present. In the times of the borough- 
mongers, a person in want of a seat went 
to the patron of the borough, and offered 
him a certain sum of money. The same 
individual now went to the corrupt consti- 
tuencies, who were actuated by the most 
base and sordid motives. He believed, that 
the only difference was, that a better 
bargain was likely to be made under the 
old system, as the patron of a borough was 
not likely to be influenced by the same 
degree of sordid feeling as a corrupt and 
debased constituency. Whatever might 
be the opinion of hon. Members opposite, 
or of those who usually sat on the front 
benches at his (the Opposition) side of the 
House, he believed that such would be the 
effect of the mismanagement of the affairs 
of the country, that more attention must 
soon be paid to this question than it now 
received. He believed, that it would be 
forced on their attention by a pressure 
from without, which they would be unable 
to resist. He would like to see those 
questions calmly taken up and discussed, 
with a desire for the public interest, within 
the walls of that House, and he should 
much prefer to see them considered in that 
way than under a pressure from without. 
There was no difference of opinion amongst 
all classes of Reformers as to the clear 
necessity for great and important changes ; 
their only difference was, as to the means 
of accomplishing them. He called on 
those most largely interested in the pro- 
perty of the country to be wise in time, 
and to consider those questions which, at 
no distant time, would be forced on them. 

Mr. Ward said, that nothing was so 
disagreeable as a one-sided cebate. He 
was willing, however, to accept the silence 
of hon. and right hon. Members on the 
Ministerial benches as a tribute of ac- 
knowledgement on their parts of the im- 
portance of the question at issue. He 
considered it as an admission that, how- 
ever impracticable it might be, in the 
Present state of parties to expect any 
great change in the representative sys- 
tem to be carried as the result of the 
Present debate, still the principle of the 
Proposition was one of such importance, 
that it ought not to be dealt with lightly, 
and that, therefore, the best course was to 
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leave the whole thing untouched till all the 
speakers on the Opposition side had ex- 
hausted what they had to say, and then 
allow the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert 
Peel) to close the discussion, (if so it 
might be called) with assuring the House 
that whatever might be the importance 
attached to the subject, he really could 
not at the present moment entertain the 
motion of the hon. Member for Rochdale, 
or conceive that it would lead to any prac- 
tical result. He was willing to accept their 
silence on that ground. Owing to this si- 
lence on the part of Ministers, he felt him- 
self under the necessity of following some 
five or six speakers on his own side. It 
was his intention to support the motion of 
his hon. Friend. On former occasions he 
had differed from his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Crawford), not in point of principle, but 
in point of time, The motion came before 
the House now in a very different position 
from any in which it had been before in- 
troduced, and it had been brought for- 
ward by his hon. Friend in a speech, to 
the moderation and temper of which every 
one who had yet spoken had borne wit- 
ness. His hon. Friend had disclaimed 
any wish to pledge any one to all the 
points apparently involved in his motion, 
His desire was, to induce the House to 
consider those points, and to look at the 
present unsatisfactory state of the repre- 
sentation, as a proof of the necessity of 
ultimately working out a more complete 
representative system. With regard to an- 
nual Parliaments, that was a poiat which 
he was not himself at this moment con- 
vinced would be beneficial. HK should 
prefer a longer time. He thought three 
years preferable to one; for he did not 
wish Members of Parliament to be so con- 
stantly and immediately under the control 
of their constituents as to render all in- 
dependence of action or freedom from 
bias on their parts impossible, while 
Triennial Parliaments would secure a real, 
and positive responsibility. With regard 
to a property qualification, Scotland was 
a proof that it might be dispensed with 


brought forward by Sir William Moles- 
worth to dispense with the qualification of 
English Members in the same way as the 
qualification of Scotch Members was 
dispensed with; and as to the argument 
that it would introduce men without any 
stake in the country into that House, he 





did not attach the slightest importance to 
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safely. He had voted for the motion; 
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it. There was always a sufficient lean- 
ing in favour of wealth, and worldly ad- 
vantages ; and if there were a constituency 
in England over whom a peculiar influence 
was exercised by the talents of a compara- 
tively obscure individual, and one who 
really and effectively represented the in- 
terests and feelings of that constituency, 
he should be delighted to see him a Mem- 
ber in the House of Commons, and he 
would not insist upon a property quali- 
fication, which a man of high connections 
had always the means of obtaining. In- 
deed, as the law now stood, he thought that 
a property qualification was very little better 
than a fraud. Then came the question as 
to the extent to which they were prepared 
to widen the franchise. While he was 
willing to go into the fullest consi- 
deration of the question, he was not 
prepared to say, that he would entirely 
disconnect the suffrage from the pos- 
session of some property. At present the 
limits of the franchise were much too 
confined. There was excluded from the 
constituency a vast mass of intelligence, 
worth, and sound and honest feeling. 
He wished to widen the basis of the repre- 
sentative system, that he might secure the 
country against those dangers which many 
were disposed to believe would result 
from its present unsatisfactory state. It 
was said, that great steps had already 
been taken in this direction by the Re- 
form Bill of 1832, and that the people 
were now much more fully represented 
than before that period. This might be 
true; still a great mass of the people 
even under that bill, felt that they enjoyed 
only a virtual, and not a real representation. 
Now, the idea of virtual representation be- 
ing a satisfactory substitute for real re- 
presentation was completely exploded in 
1831. How could they reconcile virtual 
representation with the old saws that were 
in every body’s mouth. They talked of 
taxation and representation being co-ex- 
tensive, and yet they taxed twenty where 
one only was represented. They not only 
would not give the people any actual 
part of the power of representation, but 
they refused them the right to inquire 
how those who were said virtually to 
represent them exercised that power. 
These were anomalies which required 
correction, and discussionalone could bring 
them out in bold relief before the minds 
of those who assumed the character of 
governors and legislators. Nothing might 
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immediately result from the present moe 
tion, nor from a similar motion in the 
next year, or in the year following; but 
if the question were to be brought for. 
ward and argued rationally, divested of 
all those nonsensical theories, which had 
hitherto thrown discredit upon it, and 
with which it in reality had no con. 
nection; if those, in short, who were the 
advocates of a great change in the repre- 
sentative system would confine themselves 
merely to the consideration of those 
moral and rational means by which their 
object might be effected, they would 
ultimately succeed. They might then 
with more justice urge their cause, and it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
resist a motion of this nature, and it 
would soon become the law of the land, 
That was his conviction. He believed it 
was a question of time, and time only, 
He believed the cause was founded in 
justice, and that no power could prevent 
it from being finally successful, It had 
been urged as a reason against the ex- 
tension of the franchise that it would be 
misused. Was the use of the franchise 
at the present time so perfectly immacu- 
late? Were those parties who had 
appeared before the committees of that 
House so disinterested, and so patriotic 
in the use of the franchise, that the work. 
ing classes ought to be satisfied with seeing 
the representation exclusively confided to 
their hands? Need he ask these questions? 
Why, scenes more immoral, more diss 
honest, and more revolting to all just 
principles, had been recently revealed 
before election committees than had ever 
before been recorded. He did not care 
on which side these offences were found; 
both sides were equally guilty. The only 
question between them was, on which side 
the greatest number would be found out. 
He should be perfectly satisfied to vote for 
the disfranchisement of Sudbury; but he 
should think it very hard, if all the corrupt 
practices were to be considered as confin 

to his side of the House, because the late 
representatives of Sudbury happened to 
belong to the Liberal side. But he might 
be told, that the poorer the voter was, the 
more likely it was he would be influenced 
by bad motives in the exercise of the fran- 
chise. He would not and could not be- 
lieve it. Wealth was no guarantee against 
corruptibility. He believed there was just 
as much corruption in that House as among 
any constituency in the kingdom. It was 
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certainly a different sort of corruption ; 
but it was an appeal to a man’s personal 


wishes, wants, and ambition. Personally, | 


every Member might have his own motives 
and inducements for giving his vote. There 
was just as much corruption in a blue rib- 
bon as in a bribery of two sovereigns. There 
was just as much corruption in subserving 
the purposes of class-interests, as in any 
pecuniary influence, that could be exer- 
cised over the poorer voter. Why, the 
question of the Corn-laws, was altogether 
one of corrupt influence. The whole class- 
interest of agriculture was bribed by it. 
So, again, with respect to the sugar duties 
—all the West-India class were corrupted 
by them ; as were those connected with 
the shipping interest by the timber duties. 
He could go on thus, and enumerate fifty 
sources of corruption, which, if properly ap- 
plied, by a discriminating Minister would 
always have the effect of carrying certain 
objects, which certain parties might think 
it desirable for their own interests to carry, 
whatever might be the effect of them upon 
the public interest. He would admit, not 
only for the argument sake, but as a fact, 
that by the extension of the suffrage, 
many persons would obtain the franchise, 
who would yield to corrupt influences, 
But were there not checks to reduce this 
evil to its smallest amount? If the sys- 
tem of secret voting were established, and 
if the country were divided into electoral 
districts, on a large basis, security would 
be given against corruption, by the ex- 
tent to which it must be carried, on the 
one side, and the uncertainty of the 
issue, on the other. That was the only 
security they could get. If he were 
asked whether he thought the poorer 
classes of voters were more disposed to 
corruption than the higher, he should say 
“decidedly not.” He represented a popu- 
lation of 100,000 persons, among whom 
there were only 4,000 voters. But he 
had always considered the opinions of 
those who did not possess the franchise 
to be quite as important as the opinions of 
those who did possess it ; and quite as free 
from any corrupt influences. Men of harder 
heads, sounder intellect, of more honesty 
and better feeling, than he had found 
among the working classes, could not be 
met with in any grade of society. He would 
Say More; there was a freshness and a 
soundness of mind about them, which was 
very different from the general character 
of the old and hacknied constituency 
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of the country, They took a deeper 
interest in public matters, and were more 
open to conviction, and were always more 
disposed to act fairly, than those who as- 
sumed a sort of exclusive, and hereditary 
right to exercise the franchise. These 
men were, at the present moment, in a 
very formidable state of organisation. 
They had their own leaders, and possessed 
the means of combining their powers 
throughout the whole country. It was true 
they had mixed up with the suffrage ques- 
tion some very impracticable schemes. 
But why was this? It was because the 
Legislature refused to them the only safe 
and legitimate mode of giving expression 
to their opinions, This refusal forced the 
working classes to follow the guidance of 
bad and mischievous leaders. When the 
Reform Bill was achieved by the united 
exertions of the people, they natur- 
ally expected a more cordial interchange 
of opinions between them and the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons; but in 
that they had been disappointed. The 
Members of a reformed Parliament had 
not shown to the people that frankness of 
communication and that kindness and 
sympathy which was expected from them. 
This it was which had alienated the great 
mass of the people from them (the House 
of Commons). What, then, was the re- 
medy for all this? The remedy, accord- 
ing to his judgment, consisted mainly in 
the adoption of the principle embodied in 
the motion now under consideration. It 
would soothe the angry and dissatisfied 
feelings which at present pervaded the 
minds of the working population of the 
country. It would convince them that 
there did exist a sympathy on the part of 
the Legislature of the empire towards 


them ; and that their exclusion from the - 


pale of the constitution was not to be 
eternal. And what was the argument 
used against the adoption of this motion ? 
It was the same that had ever been used 
against the adoption of every liberal prin- 
ciple; it was that which was always urged 
against every concession of popular rights, 
namely, that if change once began, no- 
body knew where it would stop. Dur- 
ing the discussions on the question of 
Catholic Emancipation, Mr. Canning had 
to meet this argument, and to grapple with 
those who refused to concede anything, 
upon the plea, that the Catholic religion 
was a mere idol worship—that all Catho- 
lics were bigots—and, above all, that their 
2H2 
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leaders were dangerou , men—and he (Mr. 
Ward) recollected his using that noble and 
memorable figure in which he said :— 

“If you wish to cure men of idol worship, 
throw open the temple of the constitution, and 
let them see the real divinity enshrined 
within.” 

That was the system to adopt with the 
working classes. If they were now in bad 
hands, the best way to rescue them was 
to give them a share in the legislation of 
the courtry; let them have a fair propor- 
tion of legislative power. Without pledg- 
ing himself, therefore, totally to disconnect 
the franchise from a property qualification, 
but at the same time wishing to give every 
man the hope and prospect of enjoying 
it, he should most cordially support the 
motion of his hon. Friend. 

Sir J. Graham said, it had been very 
far from his intention to address the House 
upon this question to-night: but, after 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Ward), he felt it neces- 
sary to say a few words. A total silence 
on his side of the House might be consi- 
dered disrespectful, if not to the House 
itself, at least to a large class of the 
people. He need hardly say, that there 
was no such intention of disrespect ; still 
he felt it his duty to offer a few observa- 
tions to the House. He was forcibly struck 
by an observation of an hon. Gentleman 
who had spoken in the course of the 
debate, who said that his anxiety was not 
so much for the sake of what the success 
of the present motion would in itself effect, 
as for the sake of the benefit which would 
result from the fact of the work of legis- 
Jation going on rapidly and diurnally upon 
the railroad of reform, by which they were 
descending on the inclined plane that 
would finally land them upon the level of 
the Charter. He agreed in this view; 
for the real question was neither more nor 
less than this—should they adopt the 
principle of the five points in the People’s 
Charter? The hon. Member for Sheffield 
had said that it was merely a question of 
time; he would say that it was a question 
of degree. When he carried himself back 
to the discussion of the Reform Bill in 
1831, he remembered with what acclama- 
tions were received the large popular 
concessions that were then made by Earl 
Grey, and what importance was attached 
to the extent of those concessions, and 
how intense was the joy with which they 
were received by a grateful nation. But 
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to-night those concessions had been 
treated with contempt. [‘* No, no.”] Yes} 
with contempt; they had been spoken of 
with derision, and it had been asserted, 
that the franchise which was given by the 
Reform Bill was absolutely worthless, 
[“ No, no.”] No! Why it had been con- 
tended, that the present system of repre- 
sentation was not real representation, 
because it was not universal; that it was 
merely virtual representation. The hon, 
Member for Coventry had entered into an 
analysis to show the large number of 
Members returned by small constituencies, 
while the larger constituencies did not 
possess a greater share in the representa. 
tion. All this he most frankly admitted, 
It never was professed at the time that 
the Reform Act was proposed, that the 
principle of representation was population, 
and not property. On the contrary, it 
was denied that numbers were to be the 
basis of the representative scheme; and 
it was as frankly avowed, that the system 
was to rest upon property. Therefore, 
there was no dissimilation in the opinion 
he entertained at the time the Reform 
Bill passed and that which he now de- 
clared, namely, that he did not desire to 
see the system of representation rest upon 
numbers to the exclusion of all considera- 
tion of property. But to be sincere, he 
was bound to say, that they were to-night 
discussing an abstract proposition, and 
the real practical question which this 
subject involved, was neither more nor 
less than this—what should be the form 
of Government under which they were 
henceforth to live? If this system of 
representation were to be established, he 
was satisfied that the limited mon- 
archical form of Government, under 
which they now lived, would not sur- 
vive a century. It could not and it 
ought not. If the principle of representa- 
tion were based on numbers, to the exclu- 
sion of property, then the present distribu- 
tion of property in this country could not 
be sustained, and that dormant popular 
principle to which effect would necessarily 
be given, must put down, and ought to 
put down both the Crown and the aristo- 
cracy. This subject was maturely cons!- 
dered by those eminent men with whom 
he had the honour of being associated 
when the Reform Bill was introduced. 
He was sorry, that what he was about to 
state could not be confirmed by the testt- 
mony of those who were cognizant of its 
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truth. But in the absence of those who, 
if they were present, could not contradict 
him, he might say that, admitting the 
dangerous extreme to which he then 
thought the aristocratic influence pre- 
vailed over the popular influence, the 
Government applied as a corrective, the 
utmost measures that were not inconsis- 
tent with the maintenance of the ancient 
institutions of the country. He felt, at 
that time, that they (the then Ministers) 
were fully justified in declaring that, as 
far as they were concerned, it was their 
ultimatum. He had seen no reason since 
to change his opinion; and he did think 
that, consistently with the safety of the 
monarchical Government under which they 
had still the happiness to live, the popular 
influence which was afforded by the Re- 
form Bill through the medium of that as- 
sembly (the House of Commons) went to 
the full extent consistently with the main- 
tenance of those institutions. He had 
neyer receded from the opinions which he 
at the time of the passing of that measure 
entertained, and he honestly entertained it 
now, To motions of this description, there- 
fore, he was bound to give his opposition. 
Whatever abstract semblance of advan- 
tage or justice they might assume, he could 
not but look upon them as practically full 
of danger—danger no less than that of 
overthrowing the monarchical Government 
of this country. 

Mr. O’Connell : I confess I have heard 
with some surprise the right hon. Baronet 
prophesy, that if this motion should be 
carried, it would be the destruction of the 
peerage, and the annihilation of regal 
poner in this country. J am surprised to 

ear the right hon. Baronet use such 
words, because I am old enough to recol- 
lect that he was charged as one of those 
teforming Ministers of whom he has spoken 
with having attempted to realise this very 
prophecy. It was during the discussion 
ofthe Reform Bill declared, that if that 
Measure were carried, the peerage was 
gone and the Crown destroyed. The 
tight hon, Baronet then very properly 
tepudiated the prophecy, and derided the 
prophet; he has now, however, thought it 
right to assume a directly opposite cha- 
Tacter; and, without presuming to speak 
of him with derision or disrespect, I treat 
with the same repudiation and indifference 
the prophecies which he has now himself 
put forth, The hope held out to the 
people of England—and I use that word 
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as expressive of the inhabitants of the 
three countries—when the Reform Bill 
was passed, was, that we should have a 
popular representation. It was the very 
foundation of the measure of the noble 
Lord, now the Member for London (Lord 
John Russell), We then thought it was a 
great boon, because we were led to believe 
that we should have a popular representa- 
tion. For although it would not be uni- 
versal, nor anything equivalent to it, still 
it would be so extensive as to give to the 
Members of this House a station, a power, 
and a responsibility, that would enable 
them to represent efficiently the British 
people. The noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) on that memorable occasion 
began his speech by referring to the 
statute of the 25th of Edward Ist, for 
the principle that no British subject 
shonld be taxed without his own con- 
sent, it being the statute of “* De Tallagio 
non Concedendo ;”’ the very first words of 
which declared that, without the con- 
sent of the archbishops, bishops, barons, 
knights, burgesses, and other freemen of 
England, no aid should be levied for the 
support of the Crown. It was, during the 
discussion of the Reform Bill, conceded 
the principle of taxation was not so acted 
on; and that it was desirable to bring the 
constitution of the House as nearly to that 
principle of taxation as possible. Upon 
that ground, we thought the Reform Billa 
great concession; upon that ground it was 
supported by the Radicals of the House, as 
well as the mere Whig Reformers. Upon 
that ground I myself, as a mere humble 
individual, avow that I supported it, and 
the reason why I seek further reform is 
that we have been deceived. The people 
have been disappointed. The Reform Bill 
has not given the people an influence in 
this House which represents particular 
classes only; that being so, the principle 
of reform has not been obtained, and, 
therefore, we are entitled to say, that it 
has not yielded that benefit which we had 
aright to demand. Now, let us see how 
we stand with regard to facts. Is there 
any dispute as to this fact—that the peo- 
ple of England are divided into two 
classes ? First, the master class, who have 
votes for representatives, and a voice, 
therefore, in this House in the making and 
enactment of laws; and, secondly, the 
slave class, who have no votes, no voice, 
no share, no influence in legislation, but 
are bound to obey laws made by others, 
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When one class makes the laws with 
which another has nothing to do but to 
obey, that other class is a slave class. 
Nobody can deny that such is the pre- 
sent situation of the people; nobody 
can deny that the master class is relative- 
ly small, and the slave class positively 
numerous. In the most favoured pat of 
England, not more than twenty in every 
hundred have the right of voting for re- 
presentatives : eighty per cent. have no 
franchise. In my country the dispropor- 
tion is even greater. The population of 
the county of Tipperary is more than 
480,000, and the number of electors not 
more than about 2,000. Ought that in- 
equality to continue? Is that the consti- 
tution ? When you find that your Reform 
Act avowedly falls so infinitely short of 
the reasonable hopes of the people as re- 
gards the suffrage, what is to be done? 
Is the defect to remain without a remedy ? 
Will you remedy it, or will you leave the 
remedy toothers? That is the question. I 
want to know what is the rea! ground of 
the preference you give to the master- 
class over the slave-class? What grounds 
of reason or common sense can you assign 
for it? When the statute De Tallagio 
Concedendo was passed, it ended with 


“freemen,” and why? Because there was 
then a class which was not consulted— 
the slave-class, admitted slaves, slaves 


who were property. Now, under the pre- 
tence that there are no slaves, you are, in 
truth, continuing the slave-class of the 
period to which I have referred. The 
right hon, Baronet tells us that when the 
Reform Act was passed, not population, 
but property, was considered. What pro- 
perty have freemen, let me ask? What 
property have those who acquire the fran- 
chise by servitude? You give the suffrage 
to the 10/. householder—what property 
has he? He may be liable to pay a rent of 
501., or of 500/., but because he occupies 
a house of 10/. a year, you give him the 
right to vote. Again, you give it to the 
man who pays 50/, a year rent in a county. 
He has no tenure, and 50/. may be double 
the value of his holding—what property 
has he? You allow the franchise to a par- 
ticular kind of copyhold, and refuse it to 
another. What rule or system is there in 
this? You have introduced uncertain and 
fantastical restrictions, and what do we 
do? We call upon you to abolish them, 
Consider every man who pays taxes, whe- 
ther directly or indirectly, entitled to vote 
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for his representative, and let me tell you 
that there is no man, however poor, that 
you do not take property from. If you 
take property from him, I say that he has 
aright to his share in the constitution ; 
he has a right to it by the principle of re. 
presentation : he has a right to it by rea- 
son of his common humanity, for nature 
and nature’s God have stamped you with 
no superiority. Nature has given you no 
additional claims. You dare not, in these 
days, assert the doctrine of your pre- 
eminence and aristocracy under the feudal 
system in your words, and you are not to 
be permitted to assert it practically in 
your deeds. But you have gone a ludi- 
crous length upon this subject, and have 
arrived at ludicrous results. You receive 
two members from the county of Tipperary, 
the population of which is 482,908, and 
the number of voters 2,468 : you give the 
same number of members to Thetford, 
which has a population of 3,462, and a 
constituency of only 152 voters. There 
is an inequality still more glaring. At 
Harwich, there are 4,297 inhabitants and 
181 voters; while the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, with a population of 1,159,124, 
and a constituency of 30,122, returns 
only the same number of members, 
Thus, by your test of property, you 
give to 30,000 electors no more repre- 
sentation than you give to 181 electors. Is 
this state of things to last? Can it last ? 
You insist also that Parliament shall con- 
tinue for seven years. By what right? 
The title to the Crown (and there cannot 
be a better title in the world) is mixed up 
with the duration of Parliaments, The 
same transaction which gave the Crown 
to one family and took it from another, 
gave the people triennial Parliaments, 
How have they lost them? By the exer- 
cise of power in opposition to justice: 
by the grossest violation of constitutional 
right. The triennial right of the Revolu- 
tion has been wrested from the people; 
and why was it wrested ?—because the 
people were unrepresented. The motion 
before the House hints at annual Parlia- 
ments: I prefer triennial, and that term 
was fixed at the Revolution. I prefer it, 
from a conviction that annual elections 
would be taken as matters too much of 
course ; there would be more difficulty in 
removing an objectionable man if Parlia- 
ments were annual, It is found by experl- 
ence that people will not take the trouble to 
remove a man when the choice is annual j 
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but when it is to endure for three years 
they will think seriously of it, and exer- 
cise more care and caution. I, therefore, 
guard myself against any supposed con- 
currence in a proposition which my judg- 
ment does not approve, I am decidedly 
for triennial Parliaments; but you refuse 
even the consideration of the question, 
There is another point of importance 
connected with this subject—it is the 
ballot. Has it been denied since this 
Parliament met, that at the last election 
there prevailed more disgraceful and pro- 
fligate bribery than at any previous elec- 
tion in the history of the House of 
Commons? I accuse both parties, and 
both parties have all along been accused. 
If the Morning Chronicle charged one side 
today, it was because the Times had 
charged the other side yesterday. I have 
heard it admitted in this House, I do 
not mean to misquote, but I think the 
right hon. Baronet attributed it to the 
larger constituencies: at all events, it 
was not denied, and we may take it to 
have been equal. There is not the 
smallest doubt that bribery was never so 
great nor so barefaced, and it has already 
begun to appear even through the dull 
medium of committees. What is bribery? 
The most unprincipled crime that can be 
committed ; it is aggravated by all the 
horrors of perjury; it familiarizes the 
public mind with the basest iniquity, and 
demoralizes it from one end of the country 
toanother. You are religious; you boast 
of your religious principles, and at the 
last election much was said of the differ- 
ence between one sort of Christian and 
another. You are loud in professions of 
your pure Christianity, but where is the 
reality? You object to the ballot, and 
say that it will increase bribery in small 
constituencies. I am not of that opinion. 
I think bribery will be made exceedingly 
difficult; it will be a criminal conspiracy, 
and gentlemen will not like to become 
the objects of indictment, when it is next 
to impossible to escape detection. At all 
events, this objection only applies to small 
constituencies ; and I have the testimony 
of the right hon. Baronet, that at the last 
election it prevailed in large as well as in 
small constituencies. [Sir J. Graham: 
No] If I mistake the right hon. Baronet, 
I concede the point at once; but without 
that evidence, the fact is undoubted, and 
has been repeatedly avowed. Then all I 
uk is, that you will take this step in 
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favour of morality; give the ballot to 
large constituencies. Prove the sincerity 
of your religious principles by doing what 
you can to improve the morals of the 
lower orders. I do not mean to detain 
the House at any length on the question 
of the qualification of Members. There 
was no qualification in the Irish Parlia- 
ment before the Union; there is no quae 
lification in Scotland at the present day, 
Members for the Universities require no 
qualification; the sons of Peers need no 
qualification. This is a question which 
deserves inquiry. Shall qualification, or 
shall it not, continue? I am an advocate 
for peaceable reform—for tranquil pro- 
gression—for the gradual adoption of the 
principles of public liberty. 1 know that 
these subjects have formerly been taken 
up with violence out of doors. I know 
that what is called the charter has given 
tise toa great deal of misapprehension ; 
but what has become of the violence of 
the chartists? Even now it has passed 
away, and men are taking the lead who 
are utterly incapable of involving them- 
selves in any species of violence. I 
have already trespassed too long on 
the attention of the House, and all 
I want to show is, that we have 
a case for inquiry, and to put that 
case as distinctly as L can. I cannot en- 
dure the thought of excluding such a mul- 
titude of people from their right of being 
represented, I am entitled to say, that 
you cannot produce the well working of 
the present system in its favour. Before 
the passing of the Reform Act we were 
told, that although it was true that just 
principles were violated, the system worked 
well. Worked well! How had it worked 
well? Let history answer; our wars, our 
debt, our enormous amount of taxation. 
These burdens were brought upon the 
country by well working of the old system. 
The Reform Act has been tried, and it 
has mitigated few of our evils. At this 
moment the refusal to allow the people to 
participate in the representation is alleged 
as the cause of the overwhelming distress 
which every hon. Member has admitted. 
Distress and misery prevail in all parts of 
the kingdom. The people are deprived of 
their inherent right to vote for representa- 
tives, and all we ask is a committee to in« 
quire and to bring the facts distinctly be~ 
fore the House. When those facts 
have been ascertained, let the House 
decide whether it is preferable to con- 
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tinue the system as it is, or to remedy its 
abuses, 

Mr. Wakley: I cannot but feel sorry 
that we do not still see the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir J. Graham) on this side of the 
House. On such a question I almost ex- 
pected to find him among us again. There 
is plenty of room for him on these benches, 
for his former Colleagues, I regret to say, 
are not here. I hardly think this a fair 
course. If men entertain political prin- 
ciples, the least we can expect of them is 
that they should attend in their places to 
support them. What are we to infer from 
their absence—from the absence of those 
who brought in and supported the Reform 
Act? We are placed by it in a consider- 
able difficulty, because we are unacquain- 
ted with our own strength. Are they or 
are they not favourable to the proposed 
change? I conclude from their absence 
that they are not; then we must fight the 
battle by ourselves, and I advise hon. 
Gentlemen who now sit on the back 
benches to come forward and occupy the 
deserted seats. Whatever they may do, 
I hope that the present First Minister of 
the Crown will favour the House by in- 
forming it whether we may expect anything 
from him. We have not yet heard much 
from the other side, and I am sorry for it, 
because they are likely to hear more of 
this question by and by. Such discussions 
can scarcely be too often repeated: in- 
stead of making this a Sessional motion, 
we ought to make it a monthly one ; and 
it is a suggestion I shall offer to those out 
of doors who are now endeavouring to 
agitate the public mind on the question. 
It cannot be too frequently brought before 
the House in this innocent and harmless 
way. Is it not curious to observe the pre- 
sent state of the House? Here is a sub- 
ject that occupies and agitates the minds 
of millions : they are looking forward with 
intense anxiety to the issue of this debate, 
and yet we see here little better than 
empty benches. Hon. Members do not 
seem to be at all aware of what is passing 
in society on this subject, and it is but too 
plain and palpable that they do not repre- 
sent the people. Considering what is the 
theory of the constitution, it is really 
painful to reflect what is the practice of 
Parliament. {n theory we hold that every 
man is represented, and what is the prac- 
tice? Is the conduct of the House in 
accordance with public opinion? To this 
question a universal negative must be 
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the feelings and wishes of the people. If 
our measures were founded in justice, 
would the people so often approach this 
House with petitions and complaints? The 
people think our course of legislation op- 
pressive and injurious, and those here who 
sympathise with the people demand a 
change. How long is the present state of 
things to continue? It is admitted that 
the Reform Act has been a failure ; it was 
expected that after it was passed, popular 
opinion and sentiment would be reflected 
here. Itis not reflected, and | maintain 
that an alteration is necessary, and that 
no good can be effected for the people 
until they are fully and fairly represented 
here. The motion of my hon. Friend has 
been so prudently and carefully framed, 
that any Member who wishes for any de- 
gree of improvement in the present 
system cannot be justified in resisting 
it; and if a committee be appointed, 
we can there discuss and decide any 
objections that may be urged. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Coventry 
gave a sort of tabular view of the state of 
the representation : the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork did the same, and let 
me ask, is the House prepared to justify 
that state? Can it justify the preposterous 
disproportion, that a borough, like Har. 
wich, should be able to neutralize and set 
at nought the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
with its million of inhabitants? What 
then is to be the issue? How long will 
this House persist in opposing the just 
demands of the nation? You condemn 
violence, and when people out of doors 
make intemperate speeches, you say we 
ought to resist, because English gentlemen 
ought not to yield upon intimidation. Now 
everybody is peaceable; the gentleman 
who has got up the present agitation is a 
Member of the Society of Friends, and 
one of the Jeast violent of human beings. 
He reprobates upon principle all con- 
tention and outrage; yet now you treat 
the people as if they had manifested 
every species of violence, and threat- 
ened even the House itself. So that 
when the people are violent, you an- 
swer them “ No,” and when they are 
peaceable, you answer them “ No,” also. 
‘No, no,” is the reply to every claim for 
improvement, even where you yourselves 
cannot deny the existence of abuse. My 
belief is, that the result will be, that you 
will not yield until you are afraid: you 
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must be frightened into concession after 
all, that is my persuasion you will do 
nothing until you apprehend the conse- 
uences of refusal. But ought legislation to 
roceed under the impression of fear! The 
people assert that they are oppressed by 
class-legislation ; that you look to your 
own interests and not to theirs; that 
you are deaf to their appeals regardless 
of their miseries; that you only, regard 
your own property and have no re- 
spect for their feelings. Therefore they 
require a change, and you tell them “ you 
shall not have it.” I say that it is only a 
question of time—that the people sooner 
or later will have it, and I say so from 
what [ know and have seen of the people. 
You fancy that you are contending against 
ignorance—nay, that the people are indif- 
ferent, and are only roused by agitators. 
Tassure you that you are deceived, and 
that you are sleeping on a volcano. The 
people are not ignorant, are not indif- 
ferent, and they trace their grievances to 
your class-legislation. What has hap- 
pened here within the last twenty-four 
hours?—and a fact of this kind is worth 
all history. I maintain, on the authority of 
every constitutional writer since the revo- 
lution of 1688, that a man from whose 
pocket you take money, and who is not 
represented, is a slave, and nothing but a 
slave. Now, what is the case to which I 
allude, A question is brought before us 
involving the presumed rights of one rich 
man, and the declared rights of 500 poor 
ones with respect to a certain enolosure. 
The rich man says, ‘* Give me an officer 
and your authority to dispossess these 
500 intruders—to rase their buildings and 
toturn them out into the highway deso- 
late and destitute.” Whatis your deter- 
mination? By 111 to 30 you decide in 
favour of the one rich man, and against 
the 500 poor ones. You determine that 
you will not even look at the evidence in 
the case. This is only a specimen to 
show that this House does not represent 
the people. This is not doing justice : 
this is not securing respect for the Legis- 
lature; and what answer can be made to 
such acharge? I am not aware of any, 
or if any, it must be most inconclusive and 
unsalisfactory—I do not wish to enter into 
all the points embraced by the motion, 
but I may state that I am for a wide 
extension of the suffrage: I am for the 
allot—I am for electoral districts. I am 
also for shortening the duration of Parlia- 
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ment, though I doubt whether annual 
Parliaments will work as well as triennal 
Parliaments. That, however, is a question 
for future consideration and decision. But 
we are told by the right hon. Baronet, 
what surely no man can believe, that we 
shall endanger the monarchy by extending 
the suffrage. What! endanger the mo- 
narchy by giving contentment to the 
people? I thought that the best security 
for the monarchy was the happiness of the 
nation; but it seems that that is a mere 
idle fancy—a foolish notion. According 
to the right hon. Baronet the best security 
for the monarchy is the <liscontent of the 
people. What a libel upon monarchy ? 
{f you want to make the people love the 
monarchy, show them that it is the source 
of equal justice, and let me add, that there 
isno security for the rich man likehaving the 
people duly and fairly represented here. If 
poor men were allowed to send their repre- 
sentatives, those representatives might con- 
vince them of the difficulties of legisla- 
tion, and might show them the impossi- 
bility of rendering all classes prosperous 
and happy. But you do not allow them 
the means of information ; you keep them 
ignorant, and then make their ignorance 
an excuse for exclusion. Thus you rouse 
a feeling against the House and endanger 
all our institutions. Let not hon. Mem- 
bers ‘lay the flattering unction to their 
souls” that the people will long consent 
to be taxed without being represented, and 
upon this point let me quote the words of 
Lord Camden, on the 22d of January, 
1776, on a motion respecting the Stamp 
Repeal Act. 


the Representation. 


“ My position is this (said his Lordship), 
and I will repeat and maintain it to my last 
hour, that taxation and representation are in- 
separable. This position is founded upon the 
law of nature—it is more—it is in itself an 
eternal law of nature; for whatever is a man’s 
own is absolutely his own, and no one has a 
right to take it from him without his consent. 
Whoever attempts to do it commits an injury, 
whoever does do it commits a robbery.” 


Can that language be disputed? If it be 
admitted, and who can deny it, how can 
this House refuse to consent to this mo- 
tion for a committee? Millions are unre- 
presented in this assembly: they ask for 
a voice here: a voice they must have, and 
a voice that will be heard. What is your 
answer? That they shall have no voice. 
How long will you be able to say so, with 
the people claiming to be heard, supported 
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by Lord Camden, who declares that taxa- 
tion and representation must go hand in 
hand, and that to attempt to deprive a 
man of his property without his consent 
is an injury, and todo it a robbery. 

Mr. &. Yorke said, that danger to the 
monarchy was much more likely to arise 
out of a refusal to consider the claims of 
the unrepresented, than out of the consent 
of the House to inquire temperately by 
means of a committee into the justice of 
the case. The late election had come 
most opportunely to their assistance in the 
present discussion. Fifty or sixty seats 
were sought to be obtained in consequence 
of charges of bribery and corruption most 
disgusting to the individuals and to the 
moral state of the country. Even last 
week some circumstances had transpired 
which required especial notice, An elec- 
tion committee had sat upon the Sudbury 
election, and they had unanimously re- 
pose not only that the last election was 

ad, and the conduct pursued infamous, 
but that the place itself was wholly un- 
worthy of being represented, and they 
therefore unanimously recommended that 
it should be disfranchised. That was what 
took place under the present system. 
Then, there was even now a committee 


sitting to try the return for the borough of 
Ipswich, and what were the circumstances 
reported that very day? Two individuals 
had been committed to Newgate for per- 
jury, and three who had voted were ad- 
mitted and acknowledged knaves, rogues, 


and vagabonds. That also was the pre- 
sent system. Was that system perfect ? 
With reference to the different parts of the 
present motion, he was against the pay- 
ment of Members; he would assent to the 
no property qualification; he had grave 
doubts whether annual Parliaments would 
have a beneficial effect, but he would do 
every thing to secure the people from that 
universal distress which followed the ho- 
nest exercise of the franchise under the 
present system. That system was imper- 
fect, and did no good to the masses. See- 
ing the motion could be productive of no 
harm, he would give it his cordial support. 

Mr. Protheroe said, the object of the 
Reform Act was to put an end to the cor- 
rupt boroughs, and to those places in 
which the constituency was small, and he 
must say that the Reform Act had accom- 
plished those objects. It put an end to 
out voters, and had given the franchise 
to large towns. He should be ungrateful 
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to the very authors of his political exis. 
ence if he did not praise in the highest 
terms the 102, constituency. He knew 
how to distinguish the 10/. voters from 
the old electors left by the Reform Act; 
and he must say, that of all the constitu. 
encies he had ever known, the one he re- 
presented stood pre-eminent for purity 
and integrity, The chief omission in the 
Reform Act was, that it did not cor. 
rect the corruption of the old electo. 
ral body. The proprietors of the bo- 
roughs had surrendered their privileges; 
but the electors of Sudbury and of other 
corrupt boroughs had not surrendered 
their claims to the privilege of 5/, and 
10/. notes, When they complained, there- 
fore, of the want of integrity in that 
House, he thought it would be as well 
if they spoke plainly, and complained 
of the state of the electoral body of this 
country. He would ask if any Member 
went down to any of the old boroughs 
or cities with an intention of paying 
no more than the legal expenses, whether 
he would have the least chance of success? 
The great evil which existed was the 
corruption of the electors themselves, 
The Reform Act retained the freemen 
in boroughs, and although, from their 
general character, their extinction would 
do good, yet there was a portion of that 
body—those who acquired the franchise 
by apprenticeship— which was worthy 
of continuance. It seemed to him de- 
sirable in any new reform to associate 
with present right, derived from property, 
some industrial right. He was not one 
who thought that the right of voting 
should be given to every adult in the 
kingdom. Indeed, the only one of the 
propositions mooted by the hon. Member, 
to which he would give his assent, was 
the ballot. He was not aware that it was 
desirable to equalize the electoral dis- 
tricts, without remodelling the whole state 
of the country; and as to the non-quali- 
fication of Members, he had no objection, 
for he was satisfied that scarcely any 
Member would be returned without pos- 
sessing a qualification. As to the pay- 
ment of Members by the people, there 
was that aristocratic feeling in the country 
which would cause the return of Members 
who would disdain to receive the pay: 
With regard to annual Parliaments, he 
thought they would cause great confusion, 
and a destruction of the real representa 
tion of the people. To annual Parliaments 
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he was decidedly opposed. With these 
objections to the hon. Gentleman’s mo- 
tion, and taking it only as an indication 
of an opinion in favour of a further re- 
form, he would give it his hearty support. 

Mr, Bernal (Weymouth) said, that as 
he intended to support the present motion, 
he thought it necessary to guard himself 
against apy misrepresentation. Of all 
things he abhorred and detested, he above 
all abhorred and detested any unjust 
mode of obtaining a temporary popularity ; 
and he would be the last man who would 
support the motion of the hon. Member 
for Rochdale, or of any other hon. Mem- 
ber, merely to catch the fleeting straws of 
a passing popularity. With some hon. 
Gentlemen whom he could not call his 
political enemies, but who were his po- 
litical opponents, it might be unpopular 
to declare that the present state of the 
tepresentation of this country was any- 
thing but a perfect system. He was 
sure, however, that no hon. Gentleman 
whom he was now addressing, if he con- 
versed with him in private, would declare 
that the present system was perfect, or 
anything approaching to perfection. He 
did not wish to accuse any one of general 
inconsistency, but his right hon. Friend 
(Sir James Graham), along with many 
others who supported the Reform Bill 
and the general measures incidental to 
that bill, could not have thought that 
at the time they were advocating the 
bill they were pledged to the doc- 
trine of finality. He at that time, in 
the situation he had the honour of filling 
(Chairman of committees), had little to 
do with those discussions, but he was free 
to confess that he had never looked upon 
it as a final measure, or as founded on 
any principle which had a tendency, or 
was conducive to, finality. How could it 
be tinal? How could it be presumed in 
acountry like Great Britain that in any 
legislation, they had approached to some- 
thing like terrestrial perfection, from which 
they could neither advance or recede? 
His right hon. Friend would allow him 
also to say, that in his opinion the bill 
had failed to fulfil the designs of its pro- 
moters. He believed that the constitu- 
encies had never been steeped in greater 
corruption, or wallowed in more degrading 
mire, than since the passing of the Reform 
Bill. He knew that the balance of pare 
ties had been small; he was aware that 
great temptations had been given thereby 
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to the practice of corruption, and that great 
inducements were held out to the people ; 
where the balance was small, the interest 
was large, and each party had to resort to 
means which were unworthy of any party. 
That was the real truth. He did not 
believe that the people of England were 
alive to the situation in which they were 
placed ; he did not believe that they were 
completely alive totheir political rights. He 
thought, indeed, that the Parliament was 
somewhat before the people. He was afraid 
that until they had a greater spread of 
education among the great body of the 
people, they would not be deeply sensible of 
their political rights, and of the importance 
of their due exercise. He was afraid that a 
great part of the electoral body were ig- 
norant of the importance of those rights, 
and that when called upon to exercise 
them, they did not act according to their 
consciences, in the mode which was 
just and beneficial to all classes. This 
was plain language; but it was the plain 
language of truth. And when the hon. 
Meinber for Rochdale brought forward a 
motion to declare that a further reform 
was necessary, was he, professing these 
opinions, to walk out of the House, or 
avoid voting, because he did not go 
the whole length of the Charter? He 
was not prepared to declare that parlia- 
ments should be annual; he was not pre- 
pared to extend the franchise to the whole 
male population; but at the same time he 
was not prepared to say that the present 
system was so perfect that it was not 
accessible to any improvement, or that 
they were running so smoothly along the 
macadamized road of accomplished legis- 
lation, that all was proceeding with ease 
and safety; or that, if they attempted to 
make it more perfect, they would endan- 
ger the safety of the monarchy. There 
was something aristocratic in the feelings 
of the people of this country; there was 
an aristocracy in St. Giles’s, as well as in 
St. James’s, and he was sure that the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Dor- 
chester need not entertain any fear that 
an improvement in the franchise would 
endanger the monarchy or the aristocracy 
of this kingdom. Although he was not 
prepared to go the length of the hon. 
Member for Rochdale, or to open the 
door to the advocates of the Charter, he 
would ask the right hon. Baronet (Sir R, 
Peel) himself, in all candour and fairness, 
whether he believed that the present sys- 
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tem was not capable of the least improve- 
ment? He was sure that the right hon. 
Baronet would not advocate the immo- 
rality, the bribery, and the perjury of the 
present system, or all the crimes to which 
the bribery and perjury gave rise. He 
could not shut his eyes to the fact. No 
man could shut his eyes to the fact. No 
one who went to a popular election could 
do otherwise than lament the scenes which 
passed. How were they to avoid these 
scenes? How were they to procure an 
efficient representation? Were they to 
go on quietly on all fours with the present 
system? Were they to sit quietly under 
the evils arising from it? Were they to 
take the Reform Bill as a final measure, 
and not goone step further? Others might 
close their eyes to the evils of the present 
system. He could not close his eyes. He 
knew thedisadvantages and dangers. Every 
one impartially appealed to, must confess 
them. He was not one who would take 
a leap in the dark; but considering the 
present state of things he was willing to 
support any safe and practicable measure. 
When the right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. 
Graham) said that the Reform Bill took 
property asa test of representation, and 
not numerical power, he must say that 
the argument had been used, but he con- 
ceived that his noble Friend who intro- 
duced that measure was not prepared to say 
that numerical power was notalso to forma 
test of representation. He must say also 
that it was not impossible to blend the 
two principles together. The question of 
blending property and numerical power 
would force itself upon the attention of 
Parliament, and he would ask whether it 
would not be better to grant the consider- 
ation of it now with good will, rather than 
wait for the use of threats, when true grace 
would be no longer acknowledged, and 
when the concession would be attributed 
neither to grace or political sagacity. All 
he wished in the few observations he ad- 
dressed to the House was to guard him- 
self against misrepresentation. He was 
neither a leveller, or an inconsiderate 
reformer; but he had reflected seriously 
on the many circumstances which would 
grow out of the motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale, and he thought it better 
not to absent himself from the House. 
These were his sentiments, and he sup- 
ported the motion, neither courting popu- 
larity on the one hand, or disgraceful 
evasion and delusion on the other. 
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Sir John Easthope wished to explain 
the vote he was about to give, because 
most of the hon. Members on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House, who had 
already spoken, had signified their inten- 
tion of supporting the motion of the hon, 
Member for Rochdale, but each had at 
the same time stated that he differed in 
some particulars from the motion as it 
was presented to the House. He thought 
it fair to deal with the question in a plain 
and straightforward way. He did not 
agree in, and he could not vote for, the 
charter. He therefore did not wish to be 
misunderstood, or to avoid a declaration 
of his opinion. He would upon every 
occasion support the ballot; he was quite 
prepared to give protection in the exercise 
of the franchise: he was willing also to 
vote for dispensing with all other qualifi- 
cation than the free choice of the con- 
stituent body, but he did feel a decided 
objection to the adoption of universal 
suffrage and to annual Parliaments. With 
regard to the payment of Members, he 
did not feel any strong hostility to that 
proposition, but he was sure it would be 
a long time before such a measure was 
forced upon them. The present system 
was very widely opposed to such a plan; 
and the system thus opposed to it was in 
its most objectionable parts strongly sup- 
ported by many who clamoured the most 
loudly for the charter. In reference to 
the division of the country into electoral 
districts, if there were a distinct propo- 
sition before the House to submit that 
question toa select committee, with the 
view of inquiring how far any practical 
plan could be devised, he would vote for 
such an inquiry ; but he was not prepared 
to support a general and indefinite plan 
proposed without any inquiry. In its pre- 
sent form he could not assent to the 
present motion: for he would ask whether 
a committee of the whole House, even for 
the purpose of inquiry and to procure 
evidence, was a mode by which the House 
could obtain any information for its 
guidance in practical legislation? He 
looked upon the motion as nothing but 
the charter insidiously enunciated. He 
felt that the subject was of so grave and 
so important a character, that he wished 
to deal with it in the plainest manner. 
He could not take any step to advance 
propositions which he was determined to 
resist, although the resolution might em- 


brace points in which he agreed. He did 
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not think it respectful to his constituents, 
or just to the public, to support that from 
which he mainly differed, because mixed 
up with propositions in which he agreed. 
When his hon. Friend the Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Ward) brought forward his 
motion for the baliot, he would give it a 
cordial support, but he could not vote for 
propositions from which he dissented, nor 
in favour of a committee of the whole 
House, which was known to every Mem- 
ber of the House to be a form which 
could not afford useful information or the 
slightest prospect of any practical result. 
Therefore it was that he felt bound not to 
give his vote for the motion of the hon, 
Member for Rochdale. 

Sir Charles Napier, as the representa- 
tive of the great metropolitan borough of 
Marylebone, and as having promised to 
support an extension of the suffrage and 
the vote by ballot, would support the 
present motion. And indeed he had re- 
ceived a mandate from several of his 
constituents to come down to the House 
and vote for it. It was not his intention 
to support annual Parliaments or universal 
suffrage, but he should certainly give his 
support to the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale’s motion for a committee. With re- 
gard to the no property qualification, he 
would vote for it, although he thought 
that in practice it would be comparatively 
useless. As to payment of Members, if 
his constituents would give him a well- 
furnished house iu Portman-square, and 
keep him one or two clerks to attend to 
his papers, he would be very much 
obliged to them; but he did not see why 
the country should give houses to repre- 
sentatives when the constituencies did 
not think proper to provide them. Look- 
ing at the position of parties in that 
House, he thought there was some need 
of an improved representation, The right 
hon. Baronet, like an excellent tactician, 
had fought those on the Opposition side 
of the House, and with the Members on 
his own side had carried the Income-tax ; 
but, now he had the tariff to carry, he 
would use the Opposition to fight the 
other side, And although he had opposed 
the right hon. Baronet on the Corn-laws 
and the Income-tax, yet if the Income- 
tax were qualified in committee, he would 
give it his support; and he would, for his 
part, vote for every item of the tariff. 
They had a further proof of the state of 
the representation, the other night, when 
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the committee reported that Sudbury 
ought to bedisfranchised. He hoped that 
it would be disfranchised, and that the 
House would even go further, and punish 
the people who gave the bribes, as well as 
those who received them, or the borough 
itself, 

Mr. Villiers said, he should have been 
willing to have recorded a silent vote in 
favour of the very moderate motion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Rochdale, 
would other hon. Gentlemen who had 
spoken, have allowed him to doso; but 
they had refused to allow the hon. Member 
to explain his own motion as expressed in 
his own language, and have imputed in- 
tentions, and placed constructions on it, 
that imposes upon others the necessity 
of explaining their views in the vote that 
they gave. He intended to do on this 
occasion what he had done on every 
other since he had had a seat—namely, 
to vote for an inquiry into a grievance 
alleged by the people to exist, and the 
existence of which, indeed, was not dis- 
puted by any body. What was the mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Rochdale? 
He asked them to consider a grievous evil 
of which the great body of the people 
complained, and that the House did not 
deny ; but hon. Gentlemen had chosen to 
say that he meant more, or, as the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Dorchester 
had done, not denying to the full all that 
was said to result from the manner in which 
the representation was constituted in this 
country—not denying that it was a grie- 
vance that ought to be remedied—but 
saying, “grievous as it was, there was 
something much more so, that would of 
necessity spring out of the remedy pro- 
posed, of placing the representation on a 
wider basis,—namely, that it would de- 
stroy the aristocracy and the monarchy, 
and that all that take a step in applying 
this remedy to the evils which are ad- 
mitted, will be parties to such a revolu- 
tion.” Now, whether this statement was 
true or not, he begged to say, that it 
was too late in the day for the right hon. 
Gentleman to talk of that. This was 
what the right hon. Baronet was told 
himself, this was what was told him and 
his Colleagues, when they were attempting 
to reform the old Parliament, and this is 
language which the right hon. Baronet 
and his noble Friend who sits by him dis- 
regarded, and are now precluded from 
using. It might be well, perhaps, for 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
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Tamworth to use such language now, for 
it was the same as he had used it be- 
fore ; but his right hon. Colleagues were 
warned of what they were about when 
they laid their hands on the old consti- 
tution, and presumed to construct one of 
their own invention. They disregarded 
what was said at that time, which was, 
that the old House of Commons, imperfect 
as it was when referred to any principle, yet 
had endured for a vast time, and rested then 
as did the other branches of the constitu- 
tion, on prescription; and that, if they 
disturbed that, and sought to reform it on 
any principle, that they must abide by 
the result of their experiment, and that 
the people would judge it by the mode in 
which their principle had been carried 
out; that they would be open to claims 
for further change if the evils they sought 
to remove remained, and open to the 
charge of injustice or inconsistency if they 
recognised a principle that they did not 
apply. The argument of hon. Gentlemen 
opposed to the Reform Bill was, that it 
was dangerous to the constitution ; that, 
however deficient in theory, it had alto- 
gether worked well in practice ; and that 
it was not wise to enter into any experiment 
for its improvement. There was some- 
thing intelligible in that, whether it was 
true or not. But “no,” said the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham) and 
the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) opposite, 
“we say that the constitution works 
ill, the representation is not the repre- 
sentation of the people, bad laws are 
passed, and the popular interests of the 
community at large are overlooked in 
consequence ; upon that ground we will 
reform the constitution, and we will make 
representation co-equal with taxation.” 
{Sir J. Graham: “No!"] Why, that 
was the ground on which the Reform 
Bill was recommended by many persons 
who spoke for it. The principle of the 
Reform Bill was, that taxation and re- 
presentation should go together, accord- 
ing as it was said to the old principle of 
the constitution, and authorities for this 
doctrine were constantly quoted. The 
right hon. Baronet and his Conservative 
friends might, with some consistency, 
resist change now as they did before, 
opposed as they were to all reform; but 
no man who was a party to that Reform 
Bill, or who came into public life as a 
reformer, and who found the old constitu- 
tion of this House abandoned, and a new 
one, after trial, generally said to have 
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failed, had a right to reproach a Member 
who moved, or Members who supported 
him, in moving for an enquiry into the 
grounds on which it was so considered to 
have failed, with the view, if possible, to 
devise a remedy for the evils that were 
proved. No; the promoters of the Re. 
form Bill had no pretext for bindin 
men to their experiments if they fail. 
They had thrown away that ground of 
prescription which many men, from expe. 
rience of human institutions, were willing 
to occupy. They had disregarded the 
warnings which timid and conservative 
men had offered them, that if their ex. 
pectations of their panacea were found 
to fail, they could not resist a further ex- 
periment upon their own principle, and 
that motions would be made to that effect ; 
and they have no reason to complain of 
men who, following them, and finding a 
principle in the mouths of the people such 
as they had recognised and professed to 
apply to the old constitution — namely, 
that men who were taxed were entitled to 
be represented ; and seeing that it was not 
acted on but in the most limited degree, 
and further seeing every evil pointed out 
in the last system in full force under the 
present. They had, he said, no right to 
quarrel with men who, in the spirit of the 
hon. Member’s motion, thought that an 
inquiry or consideration should be given to 
the case, and determine whether any re- 
medy, or the remedy which the people 
imagined would remove the evil, should be 
applied, He could, as he said, understand 
the Conservative party refusing all reform, 
and indeed, notwithstanding all that had 
been said against his noble Friend, the 
Member for London, he could understand 
his not hastily giving up the hope that the 
bill which he introduced would be found, at 
least for the present, an efficient cure for the 
evils for which it was proposed. He trusted, 
that his noble Friend, though not there to 
answer for himself, was not less open to 
conviction than other men ; and when he 
saw, after ten years experience, that evils 
did exist, without a hope of their removal, 
that he would not refuse to attend to evi- 
dence which might be offered for accom- 
plishing that object. He was one, then, 
that had to consider this motion in the ab- 
sence of all those arguments that were u 
against reform before, with a general ad- 
mission of the enormous evils incident to 


the present electoral system, and with a 
prevailing feeling, among those who had 
not the franchise, that their feelings, in 
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terests, and opinions were misrepresented 
in that House; and he was not to be 
told, that he was not to take the subject 
into his consideration, because it might 
lead to consequences which he would not 
approve. That was reasoning to which 
he could not yield, he could not do so 
consistently with the avowal of being a 
Reformer, or could he refuse to do what 
was right, because somebody thought that 
some evil might result from it. But they 
were told, the remedy proposed was to 
extend the suffrage, and that was objec- 
tionable, as the people were wholly unfit to 
exercise their judgment on political sub- 
jects. If they were so, however, why 
were they always appealing to the people’s 
judgment ? And why were they proud 
on the other side when they had it in 
their favour? And why are they taunting 
them on that side with not having it? 
Why, the other night, forsooth, a Member 
professed in this House to bring a message 
to the right hon. Baronet from the work- 
ing classes; and the right hon. Baronet 
seemed pleased with it, and those around 
him cheered it, as if it was conclusive in 
favour of the Income-tax. Night after 


night they heard the sentiments of the 
working classes quoted by Members on 


both sides of the House ; in fact, it was a 
dispute sometimes which had the working 
class with them. What, then, was this 
but professing at least to think it was no 
unreasonable thing for the working men to 
give their opinion on political subjects? It 
seemed, then, that they were told at one 
time that they ought to be represented, 
because they were taxed, and at another, 
that they ought to be consulted because 
their opinion was worth having ; and yet if 
an hon. Member proposed to take the claim 
that they make to be represented, and to 
exercise a legitimate influence in this House 
into consideration (for that was all), it was, 
forsooth, to upset the monarchy, and de- 
stroy the constitution. That was the ar- 
gument of the right hon. Member for Dor- 
chester ; and then, said his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Leicester, ‘* You must not 
vote for inquiry, because the persons call- 
ing for it ask for the five points of the 
Charter.” Why, if he were to admit rea- 
soning of this kind, he should be the most 
inconsistent being in the world, seeing that 
this was the argument that has been used 
over and over again against himself when 
he had moved for inquiry into the Corn- 
law. People who wished to maintain the 
Corn-law had said, “‘ Oh, I can’t vote for 
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inquiry, because the mover would do away 
with all Corn-lawsif he could.” Butwasthis 
an argument used by anybody who wished 
to deal fairly with the question; and was 
it not the case that everybody who desired 
to see any improvement in the law, voted 
for the committee to consider the existing 
state of the law. And why should not the 
same thing be done here? For himself, 
he would give no opinion upon the parti- 
cular remedies mentioned in the petitions, 
they were subjects for separate discussion 
and consideration ; and he should now only 
vote for recognising the evils connected with 
the representation, for considering the re- 
medy proposed ; and he could not conceive 
that any intelligible ground could be as- 
signed by any person in this free country, 
where people at least were allowed to con- 
sider their grievances, for doing otherwise, 
or refusing the reasonable proposal of the 
hon. Member for Rochdale. 

Sir Robert Peel: The hon. Gentleman 
stated, and no doubt truly, that a petition 
signed by anumerous body of men, couched 
fn moderate and respectful language, has 
been presented to this House, and I should 
be most unwilling, however decidedly 
opposed I may be to the prayer of that 
petition, to take any course which should 
argue a disregard or indifference towards 
that petition. Iam happy, also, to give 
credit to the hon. Gentleman, from my 
observation of his conduct, for the integrity 
and purity of his motives, and as he has 
made an address to the House in language 
which has been justly described as tempe- 
rate and moderate, I should be sorry to 
treat with disregard a motion made indi- 
vidually by him, and, therefore, I shall 
snl, rather than content myself with 
a silent vote upon this occasion, to state 
very shortly the grounds on which I must 
offer my most decided opposition to this 
motion. And if I do not speak at any 
great length, it is because I have heard 
the warning speech of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury, who says, that we may ex- 
pect a renewal of the discussion upon this 
subject every mouth. The present motion 
is a peculiar one; it calls upon the House 
to go into committee for the purpose of 
considering the various questions of the 
vote by ballot, of annual Parliaments, of 
extension of the suffrage, of the equaliza- 
tion of election districts, of no property 

ualification, and of payment of Members, 
and the hon. Member who has last spoken, 
says, let us enter into the consideration of 
all these matters. I want to know, whe- 
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ther the hon. Member will go into a com- 
mittee for a bill, or, as the hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Leicester, suggested, for 
the purpose of taking evidence, and ma- 
turely considering all these various sub- 
jects. If the latter is the object which is 
sought to be attained, considering the 
position of the measures already before this 
House—of the question of the Income-tax 
—of the tariff; and if the inquiry is to 
be conducted at the Bar of this House—I 
say, that that is a sufficient reason for my 
giving my decided opposition to the mo- 
tion. I, of course, cannot account for the 
absence of the noble Lord, the Member 
for the city of London, on this occasion. 
I do recollect a prophecy which I made 
some ten years ago, when I ventured to 
predict, that the time would shortly arrive 
when the most decided opponents of the 
Reform Bill would be found among the 
foremost ranks of those who would be its 
warmest snpporters, and that it would be 
my fate, at no very distant period, I will 
not say, to defend the Reform Bill, but to 
resist any attempt which might be made 
for any alteration in it ; and I think, that 
the course of this debate has fully realised 
the opinion which I then expressed. 
With respect to the doctrine of that noble 
Lord, although I do not generally concur 
in his views, one of the wisest observations 
which I recollect to have heard him make 
was, that when he declared, that we can- 
not afford a revolution once in every ten 
years, and that he was determined to resist 
these continued efforts to supersede that 
change which was effected in our consti- 
tution by the Reform Act. The grounds 
on which I am called upon to assent to this 
motion, are those of prophecy, of a com- 
pliance with the wishes of the people, and 
of argument. With regard to that part 
of the subject which relates to prophecy, 
I must be permitted to make a remark. 
When the Reform Bill was under discus- 
sion, it was said to be universally satisfac- 
tory, and the demand was that it should 
pass unaltered, that we should have “ the 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the 
bill’—it was to be a sort of second-rate 
charter of the liberties of the people ; and 
it was represented, that from that time, 
the working classes were to be satisfied 
with the good government which was to 
arise under the new system of Parliament- 
ary representation, I can recollect all these 
predictions with respect to that last and 
final reform, and at least I am justified in 
not placing too great confidence in the 
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predictions which T now hear, that this js 
to be the real opportunity upon which a 
decisive and final change is to be made. 
Ido not think, that the Reform Bill js 
chargeable with those difficulties and evils 
sought to be imputed to it, but of this ] 
am certain, and my opinion is strengthened 
by this night’s debate, that if the majority 
of you had your own way, ten years hence 
this new measure would be again andequally 
changed. And I will prove it to you. It 
is clear, that the majority of those hon. 
Members who will vote for the motion of 
the hon. Member for Rochdale, are advo. 
cates for half of his propositions; it is 
clear, that if that majority could prevail, 
this would be the measure which would 
be the result—there would be some exten. 
sion of the suffrage—there would be tri- 
ennial Parliaments—and the proposal for 
the payment of Members sould be rejected, 
[An hon. Member: Vote by ballot.} Yes, 
you shall have the full benefit of that mea- 
sure ; for I believe, that you are unani- 
mous upon that point. Now, first as to an 
extension of the suffrage. The hon. 
Member for Sheffield, who is the leader of 
the Opposition for the night, says, “I am 
for an extension of the suffrage, but still it 
must be connected with property.” He, 
therefore, is against a general extension of 
the suffrage. But, then, there is the right 
hon. and learned Member for Cork, who 
says, that there is the master-class and the 
slave-class in this country, and that the 
slave-class consists of those who are taxed, 
but are not represented. He says more— 
he says, that every man who has been sub- 
jected to direct or indirect taxation, and 
who has not a right to vote for the 
return of a Member of Parliament, is 
in the condition of a slave, and that 
if you take his property without his 
consent, you are guilty of spoliation and 
robbery. The principle, therefore, which 
the hon. and learned Member has laid 
down, is, that you shall make representa- 
tion co-equal with taxation, and that is 
the only principle which I have heard 
announced in the course of this debate. 
The other questions are questions of de- 
gree, but the only principle which I have 
heard laid down to-night, and for which I 
have a guarantee, is this—that representa- 
tion should de co-equal with taxation— 
and not only with direct taxation, but 
with indirect taxation also. But how does 
this apply? It is to be observed, first, 
that there was no reservation made with 
respect to the female sex. The principles 
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of nature must apply, and it is said that 
the laws of nature and the dictates of pro- 
vidence declare to you, that no person who 
is not represented shall be taxed. If any 
distinction should be drawn, the reserva- 
tion should have been made and it should 
have been said distinctly, that you were 
speaking of the male population only. 
But taking the female sex as an exception, 
it was quite clear, that taking the broad 
principle Jaid down, it must be taken to 
apply to every male adult of the age of 
eighteen, no matter what his education ; 
there is not a man who is not subject to 
taxation, directly or indirectly, and if you 
subject a male person at the age of eighteen 
to the militia laws, and at that age make 
him bear the burdens of the state, it is to 
be presumed that the laws of nature, and 
the dictates of Providence say, that you 
shall further give him the franchise. 
Nothing appears to me to be more in 
conformity with the laws of nature than 
this proposition, and, therefore, every man 
above the age of eighteen, be he a beggar 
or not. [* No, no.”] Oh! I beg your 
pardon, beggars are subject to indirect 
taxation, as well as every other consumer 
of the articles of subsistence. I dare say 


you have many qualifications of your prin- 


ciple when you come to look into it, but I 
am speaking of the great principles which 
you lay down, and which are grounded 
upon the laws of nature—of that principle 
which is laid down by Lord Camden, that 
it is spoliation and robbery to take anything 
from a man against his own consent. If 
that is true, why should there be any dele- 
gation at all—how can you defend your 
op of representation at all? What is 

at system of representation? Is it not 
merely a conventional arrangement which 
gives you the power of making proper ar- 
raogements for the conduct of the business 
of the State? Is not that conventional 
arrangement for your own advantage when 
It entitles you to tell a man “I discredit 
your opinion, but I give you a representa- 
tive to express your views and opinions?” 
“Yes, but,” says he, “he votes against 
my views, and I have put my opinion on 
record by voting against him; and, in 
spite of my position, you make me pay 
without my taking any part in the deter- 
mination of the taxes to be imposed.” But 
you draw a distinction between the master 
and the slave. But I ask you on what 
Principle it is that you draw that distinc- 
tion, and what is your hope that the new 
law which you propose will have any longer 
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continuance than that which you have al- 
ready in existence, and which you propose 
to change? And, I say, that I doubt very 
much whether the bill which you are about 
to pass.—[_“ Cheers from the Opposition.” ] 
I am glad to see that you are already 
convinced that no such measure could pass_ 
as you propose, and that, in the honesty 
of your nature, you despair of passing your 
proposition into a law. [Mr. Ward: It 
was the possibility of the proposition being 
adopted as you suggested which was 
cheered.] But that is the first point with 
regard to your new representative system, 
and I will say no more upon that subject ; 
but I will come to the second question of 
the expediency of establishing triennial 
parliaments. More shabby arguments in 
favour of any proposition than have been 
advanced upon this subject I never heard in 
the whole course of my life. Says the hon. 
and learned Member for Cork, “I am in 
favour of triennial parliaments, because, I 
recollect the circumstances out of which 
the Septennial Act arose.” Whi, a worse 
argument I never heard. It is wn argu- 
ment resting entirely on an istorical 
event connected with a previous circum- 
stance, not having any reference to the 
matter under discussion. And what says 
the hon. Member for Bolton (Dr. Bow- 
ring? He says that triennial Parliaments 
are contrary to the course of nature; be- 
cause, he says, the earth makes its revolu- 
tion round the sun in the course of the 
year —his words were, I think, “ the great 
planetary system makes a revolution round 
the great luminary,” and there was some- 
thing of bathos in what followed ; ‘ and,” 
said he, ‘‘the merchant also settles his 
accounts annually, and, therefore, on this 
double ground, astronomical and mercan- 
tile, the annual revolution of the Coperni- 
can system, and the practice of discreet 
merchants, there is conclusive reason why 
Parliaments should be annual only.” I 
must say, that I think he has much 
the best of the argument; for there is 
something in the law of nature in favour 
of it; but when it comes to an agitation 
in favour of triennial Parliaments, I think 
that these new astronomical principles of 
his will not succeed in shaking the opinion 
of the House. Then I come to the payment 
of Members, and the proposition which has 
this for his object has been unanimously 
scouted by hon. Gentlemen opposite, while 
to my mind it is the most practicable of 
them all. What says the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Marylebone? He says, 
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“If my constituents provided me with | 
a well-furnished house in Portman- | 
square, and with a couple of clerks | 
to keep my papers in order, I should | 
be very glad to accept it, but it would be 
monstrous for me to burden the country 
by accepting such a provision from it.” | 
But a poor man would say, ‘I want not | 
only to be represented, but I want also to 
be in the House of Commous amongst the 
landowners and others who sit in that 
House, and to assert my opinions; I do! 
not want such men as are there to vote for | 
me, as representing my views, for they | 
cannot entertain or express my opinions. | 
Enable my fellow-workmen to clect me, 
so that I may advocate their sentiments 
and those whose interests are immediately 
connected with my own. You tell me that 
virtual representation is an absurdity ; 
well, then, enable me to take my place in 
the House of Commons. But I cannot do 
so if you subject me to the expense of 
living in London. If you tell me that I 





must give up my shuttle, or my spade, and 
that 1 must come to London, you oppose 
a bar to the fulfilment of your object, and 
therefore what I ask is, not that Members 
may be paid—not that men of affluence 
and wealth shall receive payment—but 


that those who cannot afford to give up 
their daily avocation for the purpose of 
representing the feelings and wishes of | 
their fellow-countrymen, who have a com- 
— of interest with them, may receive 
a moderate and remunerative compensa- 
tion, such as shall enable them to discharge 
the trust imposed upon them.” I confess 
that this appears to me to be of all the in- 
gredients of this motion—though I do not 
agree with any one of them—that which 


is the least objectionable, nay the most | 


ornamental ; but I ask you whether, in ten 
years hence, if it be my fate to be then in 
Parliament, it is not extremely likely that 


I should have much more difficulty in de- | 


fending the new law which you now pro- 
pose, supposing it ahould be adopted, than 
I now have in maintaining that inviolate 
which ten years ago was carried? And I 
want to show that so far as argument and 


reason go, your proposition is without any | 


foundation whatever. 1 have shown not that 
the predictions of what would be the result 
of the Reform Bill have been falsified, but 
that my anticipations have proved correct ; 
and that, so far as your reasons go, a most 
unstable foundation is afforded for your 
new system of representation. I have 
shown you the inexpediency of making a 
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distinction between what was called the 
master and slave classes—-of adopting ap. 
nual or triennial Parliaments, and that jf 
you reject the proposition for payment of 
Members from your plans, you exclude 
from Parliament those who would be its 
chief ornaments, and who would best re- 
present the feelings of the people. It ig 


| upon these grounds that I oppose the mo- 


tion. But if you say that you make this 
proposition in favour of the expressed 
wishes of the people, I say that it is op- 
posed to those wishes. What are those 
wishes as they have been expressed? You 
allege in this motion that the people repye- 
sent that,— 


“ Under the present system of election laws, 
they are not duly represented ; and that they 
are thus deprived of the acknowledged right 
of freemen to have a voice in making of the 
laws by which they are governed, and in ims 
posing the taxes which they are required to 
pay, and therefore praying, that the right of 
voting may be extended to the adult male 
population of the realm, subject to no limita- 
tions or restrictions, but such as may be ne- 
cessary for the safe and correct practical ex- 
ercise of the right itself; that votes shall be 
taken by ballot ; that election districts should 
be equalised to accord with the number of 
votes.” 

Now if I were to divide this country, 
and also Scotland and Ireland, into dis- 
tricts, taking them according to the num- 
ber of electors therein, and to give to each 
district a right to return a Member of this 
House, that would be creating nothing 
but a great number of pure nominations. 
I should say that the result of any such 
division would be most probably to increase 
| that corruption which you say has increased 
|in proportion as you have enlarged the 
franchise, and to give an increased influ. 
ence to landed property rather than toany 
‘other body. The motion then goes on to 
_ intimate the desire of the people,— 


“That no qualification should be demanded 
| from members but that of being duly elected 
| by a majority of votes; that representatives 
should be paid for their services at the publie 
'expence; and that elections should be an- 
: nual,”’ 

These are the wishes of the people of 
this country; and the hon. Member for 
Coventry says that the expediency of their 
adoption of these changes is agreed upon 
| —that the difficulty is as to the means by 
which they are to be carried out, [Mr. 
W. Williams: ¥ said that the necessity of 
a change was agreed upon.] No; I beg 
your pardon. You said that, as to the 
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measures to be asked for, you were agreed, 
and therefore I say that the object of hon, 
Members is not to carry out the intentions 
of the people ; for, while they put those 
wishes in the foreground, yet you will 
not permit that more than half ofthe mea- 
sures which they desire should be accorded 
tothem. Therefore I agree with the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Leicester, that it 
would be a mere delusion to go into this 
committee, and that nothing but disappro- 
bation would arise if you put forward this 
as your motion, and yet afterwards “ cur- 
tailed it of its fair proportions” by one half 
of the propositions advanced in it. On 
these grounds, therefore, not believing that 
the representative system is surrounded by 
all those faults which I have heard im- 
puted to it; believing, at the same time, 
that it is not free from defects—alarmed 
by your statements now that the measure 
of reform has produced more of evil than 
existed previously, I certainly do hear with 
anxiety and distrust the new proposition 
which you make. If you ask me what 
I believe would be most likely to give 
satisfaction to the people of this country, 
I should say that it would be to amelio- 
rate their condition, which you will do if 
you support the Income-tax and tariff. 
They participate with you in feeling that 
the national honour should be sustained, 
and that the national faith should be 
maintained. They will recognise on your 
part a sympathy with them, if you will 
place on the affluent the burden, under 
existing circumstances, of supplying the 
means of supporting public credit; and if 
you will at the same time adopt, as I am 
very confident you will ultimately adopt, 
those measures which I have proposed— 
to which I have alluded—to which I feel 
sure that I shall secure the assent of my 
hon. Friends behind me. It is not from 
an expectation of conciliating the support 
of my hon. Friends that I make that ob- 
servation, I beg to assure the hon. Mem- 
ber; or because I intend to vary from the 
main principles which I have already laid 
down, but from a confident hope that I 
shall be able to show, not that I shall not 
reduce the price of the articles of subsist- 
ence, but the reduction of those prices will 

for the interest of all classes. And I do 
firmly believe, that if, without greater 
delay than is absolutely necessary for the 
consideration of this subject, you will look 
With favour to the propositions which | 
have made, I have a confident satisfaction 

t you will give conclusive evidence to 
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the great mass of the people of this coun- 
try that you are desirous of promoting 
their comforts and their interests, which 
will do more to dispense with the necessity 
of a motion of this kind for disturbing the 
constitution of the country and altering 
the representative system, than if by the 
unanimous support of this House the hon. 
Gentleman was entitled to carry this pro- 
position according to his own opinion ; 
and, in my opinion, the satisfaction which 
would result from such a course would be 
infinitely greater than any which could 
proceed from the legislative adoption of 
such a measure as that which is suggested. 
If you complain of the absence of the 
noble Lord, the Leader of your party, let 
me advise you, that you, as if you were 
convinced that on the whole my financial 
and commercial propositions are wise ones, 
tu-morrow night return the compliment 
by staying away from the discussion of his 
proposals upon that subject. That is to 
say, if, on the whole, like the hon. and 
eloquent Member for Northampton (Mr. 
R. Currie), you think that in the present 
state of this country there are measures 
which there is good reason for passing, 
you will listen to them with favour; and 
then I ask you to stay away, or at all 
events, not to lend yourselves to any party 
combinations in opposition to them. 

Mr. Muntz said, that having voted with 
the right hon. Baronet the other evening, 
he supposed that the right hon. Baronet 
would not wish him to stay away to-mor- 
row night. He had been one of those 
who had taken an active part in endea- 
vouring to obtain reform in Parliament, 
and he thought that the right hon. Baro- 
net could not complain of the exertions 
which he, in company with others, had 
asked for the whole bill. He appealed to 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Dorchester, and also to the right hon. 
Baronet who had last spoken, whether 
they had had the whole bill? whether the 
right hon. Baronet had intended that they 
should have a bond jide household suffrage 
or a 50/. tenant at will suffrage. He 
contended that we had not had the whole 
bill, and that if we had, the state of the 
country and the position of our represent- 
ative system would have been entirely 
different from what it now was. He 
agreed with the right hon. Baronet, that 
they might do much to show their sympa- 
thies with the people. But why did the 
people complain? Because they had a 
bad en system—because the 
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Reform Bill had not been properly carried 
out. He had felt it his duty to say these 
few words, and he would only now state 
his reasons for supporting this motion. 
He did not entirely agree with all the 
statements made in the proposition, but he 
did not object to payment of Members, 
and this upon the principle, that every 
man was worthy of his hire; and that, he 
believed, it rarely happened, that any 
man who undertook to do a thing without 
payment afforded satisfaction to his em- 
ployers. With regard to annual Parlia- 
ments, he was at variance with his hon. 
Friends near him, and he thought three 
years was a duration which was quite short 
enough. Neither was he prepared to go 
the length of adopting the principle of 
universal suffrage. But he viewed this 
as a subject entitled to very serious consi- 
deration, and declared his belief, that a 
very considerable extension of the elective 
franchise was demanded, and would be 
advantageous both to the people and to 
the aristocracy. One word more to the 
right hon. Baronet. It was said, that 
coming events cast their shadows before ; 
and there were no men more interested in 
watching those shadows than those who 
had the conduct of the Government of a 
great country. He thought, that the de- 
bate of this evening might be looked upon 
as the shadow of some event of future 
occurrence, and he hoped, that the right 
hon. Baronet would give the most serious 
consideration to the feelings of the people 
at large, in connection with the subject 
which had now been discussed. 

Mr. Turner said, that he should support 
the motion, although he was opposed to an- 
nual Parliaments, which he was satisfied 
were destructive to the real interests of the 
country. The state of excitement in which 
the boroughs throughout the kingdom were 
during the municipal elections was a suffi- 
cient evidence of this. 

Captain Plumridge said, although he 
did not go the whole length of the motion, 
yet he should cordially give his vote for it, 
on account of the last seven lines. He 
would not detain the House, and he had 
not another word to say. 

Mr. Cobden said, that before the House 
came to a division it would be well, that 
they should understand what the motion 
really was, because the right hon. Baronet 
had managed so dexterously to mystify its 
real character, as to leave the very simple 
question for consideration involved in con- 
siderable obscurity. ‘The House was not 
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called upon to go to a vote upon the ya- 
rious points of Vote by Ballot, Universal 
Suffrage, and the other points contained in 
the terms of the motion ; but the question 
was, whether the people had been for years 
petitioning this House for the charter in 
vain, and whether they should now go into 
the consideration of the questions involved 
in the motion, without giving any pledge 
to maintain any one point involved in it. 
The difference between the right hon. Ba- 
ronet and Gentlemen on this side of the 
House was simply this : Gentlemen on his 
side of the House might differ from many 
points of the charter, but they were willing 
to consider the whole of it, and to investi- 
gate the whole question, but the right hon, 
Baronet declined to go into the considera- 
tion of the subject, and would not conde. 
scend to enter upon the examination of the 
matter. Was not this the answer which 
he gave tothe hon, Member for Rochdale? 
The right hon. Baronet praised the hon. 
Member’s candour and honesty of intention 
in bringing forward the motion, but on 
what ground did he reject it? The right 
hon. Baronet said, that if one portion of 
the motion of the hon. Member was ac- 
ceded to, it would give an increased 
power to the landlords, and he added, that 
if another portion of it was adopted, that 
it would destroy the monarchy. Now, 
these principles appeared to him to be as 
opposite to the results that would follow 
as the poles. But in continuing to ex- 
clude the people from all share in the re- 
presentation, would they be satisfied with 
the special pleading of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet? Did any of the party opposite be- 
lieve that they would be able to satisfy 
the people under their present difficulties 
by resorting to such arguments? The 
Reform Bill had now been passed ten 
years, but had it improved the condition 
of the people in any one respect? Was 
the physical, moral, or intellectual condi- 
tion of the people better pow than it was 
ten years ago? In point of fact, was not 
the intellectual condition of the people and 
their education a scandal to Europe ? Was 
there not more physical suffering in this 
country than in the whole of Europe toge- 
ther? and were they to be reconciled to 
the continuance of their sufferings by the 
imposition of an Income-tax? Did the 
right hon. Baronet and his supporters 
really believe, that the people of this coun- 
try were to be deluded by such assertions? 
They had heard a great éf al in that House 
lately of various class interests—they had 
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heard of the landed interest—the West- 
Indian interest—the timber interest, and 
other interests ; but they had never heard 
one word said with respect to the labouring 
interest. He should vote for the motion 
of his hon. Friend, because he was anxious 
that the labourers should have a full and 
fair share in the representation ; for, by the 
adoption of this principle, he thought that 
they would be enabled to ensure to them a 
better mode of living than they now en- 
joyed. He believed, that an improved 
means of subsistence could be supplied in 
a better manner than by the proposed 
tariff. If the law was put upon a proper 
footing, hundreds of thousands of quarters 
of corn would not be locked up in the 
warehouses of this country. He believed, 
that the middle classes were as much in- 
terested in carrying out this proposition 
as the labouring classes. The middle 
classes could not fight the aristocracy sin- 
gle-handed. ‘The aristocracy had been 
playing on the feelings of the labouring 
classes, and had exerted themselves to pre- 
vent their joining the middle classes. The 
aristocracy had trampled on one class, and 
had plundered another. The policy which 
had been pursued was too apparent to be 
ihisunderstood in the House. The right 
hon. Baronet had intimated also, that the 
adoption of this proposition would be at- 
tended with danger to the aristocracy 
and the monarchy. The monarchy had 
been brought prominently forward in that 
discussion. Why had this been done ? 
There was no feeling against the mo- 
natchy in this country; but he readily 
allowed, that there was an intense feeling 
of hatred existing against the aristocracy. 
If there was not an intense feeling of 
hatred existing against the aristocracy, why 
did you say, that it would be dangerous 
to give this power to the people? He 
could speak of the feelings of the in- 
habitants of the borough from which 
he came, and from a pretty large expe- 
rience of the labouring classes. He re- 
peated, that he firmly and conscientiously 
believed that the people of Stockport en- 
tertained the most intense hatred to the 
m under which they were governed. 

ple of that place saw numerous 
closed mills and factories, and they endured 
im Consequence great privations, and they 
imputed all their evils to the system of 
legislation in this country. Why did the 
right hon, Gentleman say, that the adop- 
tion of the motion would be dangerous to 
the monarchy? It was too bad on the 
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part of any one to say so, and it was ex- 
tremely bad on the part of any Minister of 
the Crown, for it was notorious, that her 
Majesty was more popular than an 
Monarch that ever sat on the Throne of 
this realm. Why, he asked, mention the 
Sovereign at all in these debates; and, 
above all, as an excuse for not conceding 
political rights to a large mass of her sub- 
jects? He begged to remind hon. Gen- 
tlemen that this movement in favour of a 
great extension of the franchise was not 
supported merely by persons of desperate 
fortunes, for it had amongst its advocates 
some men of the highest station and in- 
telligence and worth in the country. 
When such persons supported it, where, 
he would ask, was there any danger in con- 
sidering this motion? There was, above 
all, one amongst them who, after having 
vindicated -suffering humanity in other 
climes, and the result of whose services 
many of the party opposite claimed the 
merit of for themselves, had prominently 
stood forward as its advocate. [Cries of 
‘“* Name.”] He would, then, name the 
individual to whom he alluded—it was 
Joseph Sturge. He called upon several 
Gentlemen opposite to be consistent, and 
tu unite with the individual whom he had 
just named to improve the condition of 
their countrymen, as they had united with 
him to give freedom to the Africans in 
the West Indies. 


Mr. Roebuck could not allow the mo- 
tion to go to a division without shortly 
stating the reasons which would influence 
him in the course which he felt it to be his 
duty to follow. When he looked to the 
political institutions of the country, he 
saw that a rough method had been adopted 
of working out the constitution. The ob- 
ject appeared to be to get a certain amount 
of intelligence in the body who were to 
choose the members of that House. The 
means by which this was to be effected 
was by the payment of a certain amount 
of money for the house which they occu- 
pied. If a man was a 10/. householder 
he was found sufficiently intelligent and 
virtuous, by the constitution of this coun- 
try, to have a vote in the choice of the 
representatives of the country. This, 
then, was the rough method by which they 
attempted to gain the end sought. He 
would ask Gentlemen opposite, as expe- 
rienced, and sagacious, and clever men, 
whether, in the common affairs of life 
they thought that this would be the best 
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mode of getting the most intelligent and 
able persons for any duties which they 
might wish to have performed? He would 
ask whether, in the ordinary transactions 
of life, they would ask whether a man was 
a 10/7. householder, or whether he was a 
freeholder by inheritance or purchase, or 
whether he held a 50/. holding from his 
landlord before they engaged with him for 
any purpose? Not at all. They would 
adjust their object by other means, and 
would look to qualifications of quite a dif- 
ferent nature from those which he had just 
alluded to. He would ask this other ques- 
tion: whether there were not other means 
by which you could learn the degree of 
intelligence, virtue, and probity professed 
by an individual to qualify him to take 
part in the choice of the representatives, 
and thus exercise a control over the busi- 
ness of the Government. Gentlemen 
opposite would altogether exclude the la- 
bouring classes from the representative 
system. [‘* No, no.”] Well, then, they 


would almost altogether exclude him from 
a share in it. He would not say altogether, 
because he hated exaggeration, but at any 
rate they would exclude a large portion of 
the labouring classes from taking part in 


the election of representatives. He would 
ask the right hon. Baronet, who wasa man 
of large experience in the business of 
legislation—he would ask him, whether 
there were not men as virtuous and as 
worthy, and of as large and perspicuous 
minds amongst the labouring classes as 
amongst the other class in the community ? 
The right hon, Baronet nodded assent ; 
then, he would ask, why did the constitu- 
tion exclude them from having any share 
in the election of Members of this House? 
Then, he would ask, whether it was not a 
subject worthy of inquiry, whether the 
jabouring classes—which it was admitted 
contained so many worthy and virtuous 
men—should not have a share in the re- 
presentation? All that was asked by the 
motion was whether you would not con- 
sider whether the means did not exist of 
introducing these worthy individuals within 
the pale of the constitution. In the an- 
swer of the right hon. Baronet, he con- 
fessed that he did not see much to admire 
either in its tone or manner. He obviously 
did not consider it asa party motion which 
couid shake the Tory party, but the lan- 
guage with which the right hon. Gentle- 
man treated the question would go to the 
hearts of the people. The motion was 
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merely for inquiry into the political system 
existing in this country, and made no al- 
lusion to the physical condition of the 
people. He would ask then the House and 
the country what they thought of the tone 
of speech adopted by the right hon. Bato- 
net, and at the ridicule and mockery which 
he had thrown on the subject? It was 
not an occasion to excite laughter. As 
he had just told the right hou. Baronet, 
his power was not at stake on this ques 
tion, but there was a trial going on which 
deeply involved the feelings of a large 
body of men. Was he so strongly bound 
by the chains of party that he could not 
consider the motion? He believed that 
the right hon. Baronet was ashamed of the 
party spirit under which he was often 
obliged to act, and that he would, if hon. 
Gentlemen allowed him,go into an inquiry. 
He feared, however, that the right hon. 
Gentleman wanted the spirit which the 
importance of the subject required to get 
rid of his party ties. It was supposed that 
the great interest in danger was the mono- 
poly of political representation which was 
possessed by the aristocracy and the landed 
power. The question was, whether any 
danger to property would arise from con- 
ceding all that was alluded to in the pre- 
sent motion. Some of the party opposite 
might assume that there would arise some 
danger to property; but he contended 
that this was an extravagant and ground- 
less assumption, coming from those who 
had the monopoly of power in their hands. 
The labouring classes only begged the 
House to inquire into the political situa- 
tion in which they were placed. If the 
House rejected the motion, they would 
long recollect with painful feelings the bad 
jokes of the right hon. Baronet as to the 
revolution of the planets, and the grounds 
on which he had opposed this motion, He 
said that it was presumptuous arroganee 
on the part of Gentlemen opposite to as- 
sume to themselves a superiority over the 
labouring classes. He begged them to 
recollect that they did not possess the 
whole intelligence of the country, but that 
the labouring classes possessed as mach 
intelligence and wisdom as those oppostte. 
Therefore, under these circumstances, was 
it right to shut out inquiry, and to declare 
that the labouring classes, which were 0 
virtuous and worthy, should be without 
hope? He called upon those who held 
the reins of power at the command of the 
agricultural despots of England to saite- 
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tion the motion, if they wished to insure 
the peace and happiness of this empire. 
Lord Stanley: Although I think that 
the tone and violence of the hon. and 
Jearned Gentleman will be almost a sufti- 
cient answer in the sight of the House 
and the country to the speech which he 
has just delivered, a speech certainly not 
very remarkable for the number of its ar- 
gaments, however it may be for the num- 
ber of its repetitions, and although I 
doubt not that my right hon. Friend is 
quite prepared to take the responsibility, 
and also that he will be proud of having 
the undivided credit of his able and elo- 
quent arid convincing speech ; yet, stand- 
ing in somewhat a different sitaation from 
my right hon. Friend, as having been one 
of those who were parties to the introdac- 
tion of the Reform Bill, little as I thought 
of addressing the House this night, and 
nothing, I ean assure you, was further 
from my intention, 1 cannot reconcile it 
to myself to avoid taking a portion of the 
responsibility of the decision which we are 
about to come to by giving a silent vote 
on the question now before the House. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman tells you, 
that by the vote you are about to give you 
mean to declare that all the intelligence, 
all the virtue, all the good feeling of the 
country is centred in the higher and 
middle classes of the community of this 
empire. We assert no such thing, We 
deny not to the humblest man in this 
country in any station of life the credit of 
fulfilling the duties of that station with 
honesty, virtue, and intelligence. We 
claim for ourselves no exclusive merit, and 
we deny to others none of those attributes 
to which they may deem themselves enti- 
tled. But if the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman tells me, as I have heard stated by 
hon, Members on his side of the House, 
that those who supported the Reform 
Bill laid it down as their doctrine that 
every person who directly or indirectly 
contributed to the taxes of this empire 
had an inherent right, not merely to the 
enjoyment of the rights of citizens, or the 
Protection of the law, but an inherent 
tight to the exercise of the privilege of re- 
turning Members to vote in the Legislative 
Assembly of this country, then I venture 
to say that I wish I could only appeal to 
some of those (referring to the absence 
from the House of the ex-Ministers) who 
Were with me parties to that bill. I wish 
Upon this occasion I could but see, besides 
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my right hon. Friend (Sir J. Graham), 
who cordially united with me in that meze 
sure, a Member of the Cabinet of Lord 
Grey who brought forward the Reform 
Bill, that I might ask him whether any 
such doctrine was broached by the advo- 
cates of that measure? I say it never was. 
Their doctrine was, that the right of voting 
for Members of Parliament was not an in- 
herent right, but a privilege to be granted 
to such a class of the community as from 
their intelligence, station, and education, 
might be capable of exercising that privi- 
lege wisely and usefully, and for the be- 
nefit of the whole nation. The question 
agitated at the time of the Reform Bill 
was, whether it was wise or safe to break 
down existing institutions for the purpose 
of extending the sphere and enlarging the 
limits, not of that right, but of that privi- 
lege? and it was the opinion of the Go- 
vernment of Earl Grey that the time was 
come when it was safe and right toenlarge 
the limits, and extend the sphere—nay, 
more, that the time was come when it 
would have been unsafe not to enlarge the 
limits and extend the sphere of that privi- 
lege; but at no time was the question 
argued as an inherent right. It was a 
question of a great political measure—a 
question of high political expediency—a 
question of how far with reference to the 
existing institutions of the country the 
political franchise might safely be extended 
to the bulk of the community. And the 
doctrine we laid down, and which we do 
not shrink from defending, was, that as 
far as that franchise could be extended 
with safety to the existing institutions of 
the country, so far it was right, and so far 
it was the duty of the Ministers of the 
Crown to extend it. But, having laid 
down that doctrine, the Government of 
Earl Grey most anxiously and carefully 
considered how far in their judgment it 
was safe and wise to extend it. I have 
heard hon. Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House say, that no change has been 
effected by the Reform Act. Was it 
thought or contended at the time that no 
change would be effected? On the con- 
trary, did not the extent of the change 
which it proposed create considerable 
alarm in the minds of many wise and 
prudent men? Was not the extent of the 
change hailed with satisfaction by a large 
body of the people, and was it not re- 
ceived as a measure of concession to public 
feeling? I ask any man practically to 
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tell me, did it not affect to a large extent 
the influence of the Commons of this 
country and the affairs of this country? 
What! the bill which introduced into this 
House representatives of Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, Leeds—ay, and for 
Bath? [Mr. Roebuck: ‘‘No.”] The hon. 
Gentleman says ‘ No,” but surely he 
will not contend that it did not ob- 
tain a representative in this House for 
the people of Bath? If he does, he 
contradicts all the arguments which were 
used at the time in favour of popular re- 
presentation, and against that system by 
which ten or twelve individuals were 
enabled to elect a member for that city. 
By the Reform Bill these great towns have 
been admitted to a large participation in 
the legislative power of the country; the 
small and corrupt boroughs which were 
held in the hands of individuals, and 
which could be made a matter of bargain 
and sale, have been excluded from the 
representation; and to say that such a 
measure has exercised no influence upon 
the Legislature, or enlarged the power of 
the commonalty of this country, a mea- 
sure which, on account of its extensive 
alterations, was at the time regarded by 
many as amounting to a revolution in the 
political history of the country, is assert- 
ing what I am convinced the country 
does not feel, and is not prepared to be- 
lieve. I join with Lord John Russell, I 
join with Lord Grey’s Government, I join 
with the Government of that day, which 
is not the Government of this day. I 
coincide with those parties in opinion, that 
it was expedient and wise to make the 
measure large at once, and I did join in 
making it ample and extensive, because I 
looked upon it as a measure on which we 
were to stand or fall. And although I do 
not adv cate the finality of any measure 
as affeciing successive generations, yet I 
do say, that there are in this country four- 
teen Gentlemen who are bound to regard 
the bill as an ample concession to the 
spirit of the time, as admitting the demo- 
cratic principle to a sufficient extent, and 
those fourteen are the Gentlemen who 
composed the Cabinet of Earl Grey, and 
under whose sanction the Reform Act 
was submitted to the Parliament. Of 
those fourteen I am not ashamed to own 
that I was one, and I do not hestitate to 
say, that being one of them I do not and 
cannot approve of a motion of this sort, 
which, after a crude and indigested fashion, 
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is submitted to our consideration, and 
which cannot have the effect of settling 
and establishing a system on a permanent 
and sure foundation, but which must ra- 
ther tend to unsettle men’s minds, to 
prejudice the security of existing arrange- 
ments, and which tells the people in so 
many words, that nothing is settled, no- 
thing fixed, and that no arrangement, 
however well digested, is to be considered 
as final. But the hon. Member tells you 
that his motion is only a motion for in- 
quiry. This is certainly very convenient ; 
but what said the hon. and gallant Gentle. 
man, the Member for Falmouth? That 
hon. Member told you, in a short speech, 
‘* T consent to the present motion for the 
sake of the last seven lines of the resolu. 
tion.” Well, but the last seven lines only 
tell you, that a complaint having been 
made of the limitation of the franchise, 
and of there not being a full and free 
representation of the people, it is therefore 
the duty of the House to take the subject 
into consideration. By agreeing, then, 
only to the last seven lines, the hon, 
Member excluded all the substance of the 
motion, and thus intimates his disagree- 
ment to its several important parts. He 
excludes the extension of the suffrage, 
he excludes the vote by ballot, he 
excludes the abolition of Members’ quali- 
fication, he excludes the payment of re- 
presentatives, he excludes the subject of 
anoual Parliaments. All these points the 
hon. Member studiously excludes from 
his consideration when he says, “1 will 
vote for inquiry on account of the last 
seven lines of the resolution, and on no 
other ground.” But vote for inquiry! 
What inquiry? Is it to be an inquiry at 
the bar of the House? Will you summon 
any evidence? Will you adduce any new 
facts? Will you appoint a select com- 
mittee of inquiry, or shall the inquiry 
be conducted by a committee of the whole 
House? What sort of an inquiry is it to 
be? The fact is, that the hon. Member 
desires no inquiry at all. He brings for« 
ward this motion not tosettle the question 
but to unsettle it, for he must well know 
that he cannot bring any body of men 
together in this House who can agree 
upon any settlement in accordance with 
his peculiar views. If the hon. Member 
thinks he can settle the question, why 
does he not bring in a bill at once? Why 
does not the hon. Member for Falmouth 
bring in a bill to meet his views? Why 
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do not hon. Members opposite embody 
their separate views in separate bills and 
let us have them before us for decision ? 
I believe, guot homines, tot sententia, is 
very well illustrated by their conduct. 
But then the hon. Member for Stockport 
asks if we throw any slur upon the la- 
bouring classes? I answer, No; we do 
nothing of the kind. But then he says, 
in the ordinary concerns of life, if you re- 
quired a man to fulfil particular duties, 
would you ask him if he was a 10. house- 
holder? To this I reply, “No,” again. 
And why? Why, because with regard 
tosuch a man I should inquire not as to 
his competency as an elector, but as to 
his character, his station, his intelligence, 
his probable capacity to fulfil the particular 
duties of the trust I required him to hold. 
But, supposing I admit you to be right, 
how will you apply your principle? You 
tell us that you would take character and 
intelligence as your test; that you would 
inquire as to the character the position, 
the intelligence of each individual before 
you entitled him to vote. Why, who is 
tobe the judge? Yes, and then you come 
down to this House and talk of the inqui- 
sitorial nature of the Income-tax—as to 


the inquiries to be put concerning a man’s 


property and receipts. I know not who 
your grand inquisitors are to be, but this 
I think you cannot but admit—that a 
process of inquiry so inquisitorial, and 
likely to prove so absurd, as that you 
would institute, is a process that would be 
found, in the end, to be entirely imprac- 
ticable. But then says the hon. Member 
for Bath, you apply a rough justice to the 
case. Yes, we do apply a rough justice. 
Wedo not say that there are not many 
non-electors highly virtuous—-it is quite 
true there are many ; we do not say they 
are not possessed of intelligence—it is true, 
that some are highly educated; but this 
we do say, that a man of a certain station 
is more likely to possess that intelligence, 
and that in applying the rough justice, 
and giving the electoral power to the 
higher and the middling classes down to 
acertain point (an arbitrary point, as I 
freely acknowledge), you are giving the 
power to those who by situation possess— 
hot more intelligence, more virtue, or more 
sense, but superior means, superior leisure, 
superior advantages to improve that sense, 
and to acquire for themselves the power 
of judging of the wants and requirements 
of the native population, But then, says 
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the hon. Member for Stockport, your le- 
gislation is the cause of all the evils which 
afflict the nation, and my constituents are 
driven to that belief by their wants and 
requirements, [‘*Mr. Cobden, I beg 
pardon. [‘Order.’] I willexplainpresently.] 
That will be quite the Parliamentary 
course. Iam sure I! shall be glad to be 
corrected if I have fallen into any error, 
but I thought I heard the hon. Member 
say, that the electors of Stockport were 
induced to complain of the existing state 
of the representation by the extent of their 
distress, and further, that they attributed 
that distress to the Legislature and 
the operation of our legislation. All 
I wish to say upon this is, that I think 
it very possible that, under such dis- 
tressing circumstances, the electors of 
Stockport are not qualified to be the most 
impartial judges; that, under the pressure 
of their distress, they may possibly look 
to measures as means of affording them 
relief, which measures it might be very 
unwise and very impolitic to adopt. And 
I draw this conclusion, that persons sub- 
ject to such distress may be led to adopt 
conclusions concerning events which men 
of more education, placed in circum- 
stances in which they can judge more 
impartially, are enabled to see in a 
truer light, and concerning which they can 
also form opinions more for the benefit of 
the community at large. I shall not enter 
further into the various questions which 
have been raised in the course of the de- 
bate. If any person thinks it necessary 
that further reform in the representation 
of the country is required, let him tell 
openly and honestly what reform he would 
have, and what is the proposition which 
he would lay before the House. You are 
acting under a full responsibility to the 
public at large, as well as to the consti- 
tuency whom. you represent. Beware, 
then, lest in such vague motions as these 
—whilst you are apparently attempting to 
extend the suffrage, you do not materially 
diminish the influence of the constituency. 
Whatever proposition is to be made to the 
House, let it be presented broadly and 
distinctly before it, so as that it may be 
fully and fairly heard, and a correct judg- 
ment be formed of it as a whole; but do 
not agitate the country by a general and 
loose motion for a committee to consider 
a question already settled, and to which, 
as so settled, I, for one, am resolved 
steadily to adhere. Do not unsettle what 
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has been already done, by vague motions, ! of the previous matter was to point the 


which can be productive of no effect, or of 
which the only result will be to introduee 
new elements of discord at a time when 
the march of Government, the course of 
events, the position of society, and the in- 


fluence of tlie constituency, all in their | 
several relations, are fixed, certain, and | 


steady, 

Captain Plumridge thought he had 
guarded his vote by stating, that it was 
not his intention of going the whole 
length of the motion, and confining it to 
the last seven lines relative to inquiry. He 
was taunted with not having brought in a 
bill. 

Lord Stanley did not state that the hen. 
and gallant Gentleman had supported the 
whole motion. On the contrary, he 
founded his argument on the fact of the 
hen. and gallant Gentleman having pro- 
fessed his support of the motion to be 
founded on the last seven lines; and he 
merely meant to show how much these 
who supported the motion of the hon. 
Member for Rochdale differed from that 
hon. Gentleman’s conclusions. 

Mr. Cobden explained: What he had 


said was, that the majority of the people 


entertained an intense hatred of that 
House as at present constituted, and at- 
tributed all their sufferings to its legisla- 
tion. He had said nothing whatever 
about the reasons. 

Sir 7. Wilde said, he wished to explain 
the grounds on which he should give his 
vote. He did not feel that he could sup- 
port the present motion, and the reason 
was, he did not think it was caleulated to 
do any practical good. It was undoubtedly 
popular to appeal to the House to enter 
mto inquiry ; but when the House resolved 
itself into 4 committee, it was generally 
with the view of receiving evidence and 
making a report. It was to come to a 
resolution on a particular proposition, and 
the House seldom went into committee 
until the Member who asked for the 
committee had pointed distinctly to the 
question he meant to submit to them. It 
would be idle for the House to go into com- 
mittee on a great variety of propositions, 
when at last they must come to a distinct 
vote on a single proposition, and therefore it 
was fit that the nature of that proposition 
should be distinctly announced. As he 
understood the object of the present 
motion, it was to take an opinion on what 
was called the charter. Unless the object 





attention of the House to the points in the 
teform of our representation which consti. 
tuted the charter, he did not know why it 
was there at all. Now, however the re. 
presentation might admit of alteration and 
amendment, he did not think the countty 
needed any further inquiry on the subj 

of the charter. Having himself formed 
an opinion on the subject, he did not 
think the House could occupy theit time 
usefully in any inquiry on the subject, 
Considering, therefore, that this motion 
distinctly pointed to the subjects that 
constituted the charter, and bearing in 
mind that there were subjects before the 
House of great importance to the country, 
and in which it was expedient there should 
be as little delay as possible, he should 
consider the time occupied in this inqaity 
would be wasted time, and lead to no 
practical result. If any hon. Membet 
wished a reform in the state of our repte- 
sentation, the proper mode of procedate 
would be to state to the House the reform 
he ptoposed, in order that the House 
might adopt or reject it as it might meét 
with concurrence. His hon. and learned 
Friend had truly said, that no man more 
disliked making exaggerated statements 
than himself, and he was sare that he had 
not heard the whole of the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet, or he would never 
impute to the right hon. Baronet (Sir R, 
Peel) anything like disrespect for the work- 
ing classes. The speech of the right hon. 
Baronet was as perfectly free from it as it 
was possible for a speech to be. The right 
hon. Baronet began bystating that whatever 
opinions he might entertain of the propo- 
sition before the House, the last thing that 
he could contemplate would be to treat 
with slight or contempt the working classes. 
He thought, therefore, that his hon. and 
learned Friend must have fallen into the 
mistake from that pleasant but not less 
efficacious mode in which the right hon. 
Baronet contrasted the different Members 
on that side of the House with whom the 
labouring classes had nothing to do, and 
have thought that, beeause the right hon. 
Baronet rendered his pleasantries musical 
as well as effective, he applied them to the 
labouring classes with whom they had n0 
connection. He was sure he had only 
acted in accordance with the wishes of his 
hon. and learned Friend in preventing bim 
from doing injustice and he would only add, 
that he should vote against the motion. 
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Sir R. Peel said, he was exceedingly 
obliged to the hon. and learned Member 
(Sir T. Wilde) for the just construction he 
had put upon his language, and he thought 
he ought at once to state that the hon. 
and leatned Member for Bath had com- 
pletely misrepresented the tenor of his 
arguments. What he had said was, that 
he could not reconcile it to his mind to 
give a silent vote upon such a ques- 
tion as jthat mooted by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale. He must say, that 
it was very hard if an hon. Gentleman 
used an absurd argument he was to be 
debarred from pointing out its absurdity 
to the House, upon the plea that in doing 
so, he was guilty of disrespect to the 
working classes. 

Mr, Wallace rose to order. The speech 
which the right hon. Baronet was making 
was ‘not an explanation, but was to all 
intents and purposes a second speech. He 
appealed to the Chair. 

The Speaker: The right hon. Baronet 
is in order. 

Sit R. Peel said, that he had only one 
observation tomake, and that was respect- 
ing the sense of the unfairness of the in- 
terruption he had experienced. Surely, 
if the hon. and learned Member for Bath 
had made some observations on a speech 
of his, of which he had heard by his own 
admission only a very small part, he was 
entitled to an opportunity for setting him- 
self right in the eyes of the House, with 
respect to his own arguments, which had 
been misrepresented ; and he considered 
that so far from having, according to the 
hon. and learned Member’s statement, 
showed any disrespect for the labouring 
classes, by his statements and arguments 
it reply to the hon. Member for Rochdale, 
he had, on the contrary, showed the 
highest respect for the working people, by 
coming down to that House, and sitting 
there since five o’clock listening, notwith- 
standing his other occupations, to the 
speech, 

Mr. Roebuck observed, that the right 

on, Baronet was making a second speech. 
Sir R. Peel sat down. 

Mr. Blewitt: There is an old saying, 
that “ fair words butter no parsnips,” and 
1 think, that notwithstanding what the 
hon, and learned Gentleman below me has 
said, that no ether interpretation but dis- 
Tespect to the working classes can be put 
upon what fell from the right hon. Ba- 
Tonet. It was a derisive speech, and not 
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what the right hon. Baronet ought to 
make. The right hon Baronet—{ Inter- 
ruption.] I shall certainly move the ad- 
journment of this debate. I really do not 
see why I should not have @ hearing. 
have as much right to speak on the ques- 
tion as any Member in the House. The 
question is said to be a Chartist question. 
The House recollects certain proceedings 
at Monmouth. I have always been an 
advocate for popular rights, and have done 
my duty to a large body of constituents; 
who sought me out. ([Interruption.} It’s 
all very well to say “goon.” I wish to 
say a few words, to show why I am entitled 
to speak on this question. The House 
will recollect an outrage which took place 
in Menmouth, Having, as I said, always 
represented popular opinions in the House 
—having served here five years, and fiot 
troubled the House much, J think I have a 
right to be heard. [Repeated Interrup- 
tion.] I really do not think this is fait 
treatment—it is now only twenty minutes 
to twelve—--I have said that I only wish to 
occupy the attention of the House for a 
few minutes, and Ido not think you aré 
treating me fairly. I have no alternative 
but to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. Collins seconded the motion for 
adjournment, which was negatived. 

The House divided :—Ayes 67; Noes 
226 :—Majority 159. 


List of the Ayxs. 
Aglionby, H. A. Granger, T, C. 


Armstrong, Sir A. Hall, Sir B. 
Bernal, R. Johnston, A. 


Blake, M. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blake, Sir V. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, R. D. 
Busfeild, W. 
Cobden, R. 
Collins, W. 
Currie, R. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncombe, T. 
Ellice, E. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Esmonde, Sir T. 
Ewart, W. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Fielden, J. 





Gibson, T. M. 


Leader, J. T. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Murphy, F. S. 
Napier, Sir €. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, €. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, J. 
Paget, Lord W. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Plumridge, Capt, 
Powell, €. 
Protheroe, E. 
Rennie, G. 
Roche, Sir D. 
Roche, E. B. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rundle, J. 
Scholefield, J. 
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Scott, R. 

Smith, B. 

Somers, J. P. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 

Turner, E. 

Villiers, hon. C. 


List of the Noes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Ackers, J. 
Adare, Visct. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Alford, Visct. 
Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Arkwright, G. 
Astell, W. 
Attwood, M. 
Bailey, J. 
Bailey, J., jun. 
Baldwin, B. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Beresford, Major 
Bernard, Visct. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blakemore, R. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, II. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buckley, E. 
Burrell, Sir C, M. 
Campbell, A. 
Cardwell, E. 
Chapman, A. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Cholmondeley, hn. H. 
Christmas, W. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cockburn, rt. hn. SirG. 
Colvile, C, R. 
Copeland, Mr. Ald. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Visct. 
oes i G 

ripps, VV. 
Darby, G. 
Dawnay, hon, W. H, 
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Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 
Ward, H. G. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
Yorke, H. R. 


TELLERS. 
Crawford, S. 
Wallace, R. 


Denison, E. B. 
Dick, Q. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
D'Israeli, B. 

Dodd, D. 

Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Du Pre, C. G. 

East, J. B. 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Eliot, Lord 

Emlyn, Visct. 
Evans, W. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Feilden, W 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Fitzroy, Capt. 
Fleming, J. W. 
Follet, Sir W. W. 
Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W E, 
Gordon, hn. Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Goring, Ce 

Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Granby, Marquess of 
Greene, T. 

Gregory, W. H. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Guest, Sir J. 

Hale, R.B. 
Halford, H. 
Hamilton, W.J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardiuge, rt.hn.Sir H. 
Hardy, J. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hinde, J.H. 
Hodgson, F. 
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Hodgson, R. 


Hogg, J. W. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Hornby, J. 
Howard, P. H. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Irton, S. 
Jackson, J. D. 
James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnson, W. G. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Johnstone, H. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Kirk, P. 

Knight, H. G. 
Knight, F. W. 
Law, hon, C. E. 
Lawson, A. 
Legh, G. C. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon. General 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W, A. 
Maclean, D. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Marshan, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Martyn, C. C. 
Master, T. W.C. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morgan, O. 
Morgan, C. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Neville, R. 
Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hn. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, A, S. 
Ogle, 8. C. H. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Patten, J. W. 


House adjourned. 
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Peel, rt. hon. Sir R, 
Peel, J. 
Pemberton, T, 
Planta, rt. hon, J, 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 

Pusey, P. 
Ramsay, W. R. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reade, W. M. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R, 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rose rt. hon. Sir G. 
Round,C. G. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, C. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 
Stuart, H. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, F. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Verner, Col. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Vyvyian, Sir R. R. 
Waddington, H. 5, 
Welby, G. E. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wilbraham, hn. R, B. 
Wilde, Sir T. 
Williams, T. P. 
Winnington, Sir T. EB. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wortley, hn. J.S. 
Young, J. 

Young, Sir W. 


TELLERS. 
Baring, H. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 22, 1842. 


Minvrts.)] Brits. Public. —2°- Queen's Prison. 
Reported.—Ecclesiastical Residences; Incumbents Lew 
ing; Ecclesiastical Corporations Leasing. 
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3% and passed :—Corn Importation; Law of Merchants 
Act Amendment. 

Private.—1*: Cootbrigg and Derwentwater Inclosure; 
Liverpool Paving and Sewerage; Bates’s Naturalization. 
9. Hinckley Roads; Leicester and Ashby-de-la-Zouch 


Road. 
Reported.— (specially) Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway; 
Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway. 
3* and passed:—Imperial Insurance Company; Not- 
tingham Gas (No. 1). 
Received the Royal Assent.—Forged Exchequer Bills; 
Public Works; Mutiny; Marine Mutiny; Indemnity ; 
Midland Counties Railway; South Eastern Railway ; 
Brandling Junction Railway; Birkenhead Improvement ; 
Bradford Water Works; Staleybridge Gas; Windsor 
Bridge; Bristol Boundary; Duke of Bedford’s Estate ; 
Manchester Infirmary; West Stirlingshire Roads (No. 1); 
Clee Inclosure ; Wakeyhill Inclosure; Cottenham Inclo- 
sure; Bunsen’s Naturalization ; Liebert’s Naturalization. 
PeTiTIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Wharncliffe, from Hali- 
fax, and the Manchester Medical Society, for an Altera- 
tion of the Poor-law.—By Earl Stanhope, from Brad- 
ford, for Repeal of the Peor-law Amendment Act.—By a 
noble Lord, from Lisburn, for an Alteration of the Mar- 
riage Law as regards Presbyterian and Dissenters Mar- 
riages in Ireland.—By a noble Lord, from Greatford, 
Castle Bytham, and other places, against the proposed 
Tariff, the Income-tax, and any Alteration of the Corn- 
laws. — From Ardcanny, for the Encouragement of 
Schools in connexion with the Church Education Society 
for Ireland.—From Wool Combers of Halifax, Stainland, 
Luddenfoot, and Sowerby Bridge, fur the Better Regula- 
tion of the Duty on the Exportation of Wool. 


Sprrir? Duties (IrnELAND).] The 
Duke of Wellington moved the Order 
of the Day for the third reading of the 
Spirit Duties (Ireland) Bill. 


On the question that the bill be read a 
third time. 

The Bishop of Derry could not allow 
this bill to pass without for a moment 
calling the attention of their Lordships 
to what might be its consequences if, 
as he feared, it should encourage the 
practice of illicit distillation, Those 
only who had witnessed the demoralizing 
effects of that baneful practice could 
form a correct notion of what they were. 
lilicit distillation was the fruitful source 
of some of the worst vices of civilized as 
well as savage life. A writer on this sub- 
ject in the year 1818 had well described 
its effects as worse than any of the ordi- 
nary evils of civilized warfare. He hoped 
that those evils would not be found to 
follow the passing of this bill; but he so 
much dreaded any measure which had a 
tendency to bring back the evil of illicit 
distillation, that he wished not to be con- 
sidered in any way a consenting party to 
this bill, 

Lord Monteagle said, that all his former 
objections to the bill still existed. It 
would not, as he had said at an early 
stage of the measure, add to the revenue, 
but it would do much mischief to the 
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country. Asa measure of finance, it had 
the experience of more than twenty years 
against its success; for the whole of that 
experience had shown that in every in- 
stance in which the duty on spirits in Ire- 
land had been increased, the amount brought 
to charge had been diminished, and in every 
case in which the duty had been lessened, 
the amount of spirit brought to charge had 
been increased. He saw no reason why the 
same principle would not apply to the pro- 
posed increase of duty in the bill before the 
House. He had on a former occasion al- 
luded to the very injurious effects to the 
discipline of the army in Ireland, in being 
sent out to assist the revenue officers in 
the suppression of illicit distillation; but, 
as he did not wish to let such a statement 
rest on his own authority, he would con- 
fidently appeal to the opinions of those 
gallant officers who had held the important 
office of Commander-in-chief in Ireland, 
by all of whom he would be borne out in 
the statement. Whether the Queen’s troops 
might be again employed for the suppres- 
sion of illicit distillation he could not say, 
but this he could state, that for a force of 
that kind, work would be prepared by this 
bill. Since this subject was before their 
Lordships last, he had had communications 
from Ireland, from which he learned that 
illicit distillation had already commenced in 
the northern and western counties. The 
correspondent of a Mayo paper stated very 
recently, that Sir R. Peel’s plan of improv- 
ing the revenue by increasing the duty on 
Irish spirits had given quite an impulse to 
illicit distillation, and the seizures of illicit 
stills had already commenced. Looking at 
the plan only as a financial measure, he 
repeated that Government would be cer- 
tainly disappointed in its hope of getting 
a revenue of 250,000/. from it. He would 
now call the attention of their Lordships 
to another point connected with this bill. 
They were aware, that a drawback had 
heretofore been allowed on malt used for 
distillation, which amounted to 8d. a gallon 
on the amount brought tocharge. By the 
present bill, that drawback would be re- 
pealed. Now, the effect of that would be 
to establish a great, and, he thought, a very 
unjust inequality between the distillers of 
Scotland and those of Ireland, for while 
the drawback was taken away from the 
Irish distillers, it was continued to those of 
Scotland. This would operate very une 
fairly to the Irish distiller who sent spirits 
to any of our colonies, or to the United 
States of America. Onan export of 2,500 
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gallons, the Scotch distiller would obtain a 
drawback of 83/. 6s. 8d., which was with- 
held from the exporter of Irish spirits, 
whose export trade would be crushed and 
ruined by this bill. The Irish distiller had 
relied on the law, which placed him on an 
equality with the distiller of Scotland ; but 
he now saw this equality removed, and 
that by a bill which professed to treat them 
equally. There was another point on 
which he would say a word. When any 
additions of duty were made on former 
occasions. they were to take effect, “ from 
and after” the day on which the resolu- 
tions to that effect were agreed to by the 
House of Commons; but on the present 
occasion the increased duties were to com- 
mence “ on and after” the day on which 
the resolutions had been agreed to. Now, 
this he thought was unfair, as it would 
affect all the spirits sold on that day, and it 
was a departure from the general practice 
of Government when laying on similar ad- 
ditions. This, however, was a matter of 


detail. His chief objections to the bill rested 
on the principles he had stated, and on 
these he would say “ not content” to the 
third reading of this bill, if it were only to 
record his objections to it. 

The Earl of Ripon said, the objections 


of the noble Lord were only a repetition of 
those which he had made on a former occa- 
sion, and they were not of a nature to alter 
his opinion of the bill. He should, indeed, 
be very sorry to find that such consequences 
as the noble Lord had feared from the em- 
ployment of the troops in Ireland in the 
suppression of illicit distillation; but he 
did not think, there would be any necessity 
for such employment now, as we had a very 
effective revenue police, placed under the 
orders of a very active and intelligent officer. 
With respect to the drawback on malt being 
taken from the Irish distiller, and con- 
tinued to the Scotch distiller, his noble 
Friend seemed to forget that the two were 
on a par when the Scotch distiller brought 
his spirits into Ireland. He admitted, 
that there was an inequality between them 
in the export of their respective spirits, 
and he must say, that such inequality was 
not intended, and that the Government 
would take measures to remove it. With 
respect to the duty taking effect “on and 
after,’ instead of ‘‘from and after” the 
passing of the resolution, he believed that 
the former words were used on similar oc- 
casions. He saw that it was, as his noble 
Friend stated, in those acts to which his 
noble Friend had referred, but there were 
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precedents also for the terms used in the 
present bill. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that when 
this subject was under discussion on a for. 
mer evening, he stated, that it had his ap. 
probation, as he had that confidence in the 
Government that they had given the bill 
the fullest consideration, and that they 
would not tend to in any way injure public 
morality ; but he owned, that he felt very 
differently on the present occasion—not 
from any want of confidence in the Go. 
vernment, for his confidence remained 
still the same, but because he thought that 
a great mistake had been committed by the 
Government with respect to the bill. The 
bill was grounded on the professed inten- 
tion of Government that the Irish and 
Scotch distillers should be placed on terms 
of perfect equality, but the details of the 
bill completely destroyed that. equality. 
The Government had admitted by this bill 
that the inequality did exist—that as it 
now stood injustice would be done to the 
Trish distiller—but that the evil would be 
cured in another bill which was now 
before the House, relating to Irish spi- 
rituous compounds. It was possible, 
that the evil might be removed in that 
way, but circumstances might occur which 
would prevent the Government from 
carrying their intentions into effect, and 
he would say, that if this bill were passed 
without a correction of the error into 
which its framers had fallen, it would 
create immense confusion and annoyance 
in Irelandh Noble Lords should consider 
the position in which the Irish distillers 
stood at present. They were aware, that 
by the temperance movement, a change of 
an almost miraculous nature had been made 
in the habits of a very large class of the 
Irish people, who had been brought from 
habits of intoxication to those of sobriety; 
and let him say, that the more he consi- 
dered that change, and the moral effects it 
had produced, the more he was disposed to 
praise that great man who had been instru- 
mental in bringing it about. Before this 
change some of the distillers used to make 
what was called whisky for the poor man 
—that was, whisky distilled from oats. 
The change in the habits of the people 
nearly put an end to the demand for that 
kind of spirit, and several of the distillers 
confined their trade to the production of 4 
superior kind of spirit distilled from malt, 
a great portion of which was sent off to 
some of our colonies, and to the United 
States of North America; but if this bill 
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ld in its present state, the Irish 
ee meld be driven out of those mar- 
kets, of which the Scotch distiller would 
receive the monopoly. The drawback, it 
was true, would not affect the Irish market 
for the home consumption, as the taste for 
Scotch whisky did not prevail in Ireland. 
Why should the inequality he had pointed 
out be suffered to continue? If he obtained 
an assurance from his noble Friend at the 
head of the Board of Trade, that this ine- 
quality would be remedied, he would not 
oppose the third reading, but if he did not, 
he must join with his noble Friend (Lord 
Monteagle) in resisting it, and dividing 
with him if he should take the sense of the 
House on it. The Irish distillers had re- 
quested him to say, that they were per- 
feetly satisfied with the bill, provided this 
mistake, as it was admitted to be, were 
corrected, Let the bill, then, stand over 
for a few days, until this mistake was cor- 
rected. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde cordially 
joined with his noble Friend in imploring 
their Lordships to defer this bill for a few 
days, as he was sure, that if reconsidered, 
it would not be passed through Parliament 
in its present shape. He would ask their 
Lordships whether it were worth while, 
for a revenue of 250,000/., supposing that 
sum could be realised by this bill, which 
was more than doubtful, to do away with 
the effects of that temperance movement of 
which the noble Earl had spoken in terms 
of such deserved praise? Was it worth 
while for that paltry amount of revenue to 
risk the bringing back of the Irish peasants 
to those habits from which they had in a 
manner, as had been truly said, almost 
miraculously been rescued? His nobie 
Friend had alluded to the fact of illicit 
distillation having already commenced in 
the town of Mayo, and from information 
which he had received, he could say the 
fame thing of other parts of the country. 
Could their Lordships believe, that with 
the temptations which those illicit stills 
would place in the way of the Irish pea- 
sant he would not soon relapse into his 
former habits of intoxication? This was 
not a party question, No one had so 
viewed it, and if he had the same confi- 
dence in the Government as his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Wicklow), which he 
had not, he would speak of this bill in the 
same language as he now used. 

Earl Fortescue said, it was almost pre- 
sumptuous in him to rise on this subject, 
When there was so many noble Lords pre- 
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sent whose opinions on it were entiled to 
far greater weight; but when he recollected 
the temperance movement which he had 
witnessed in Ireland, and the almost mi« 
raculous manner in which it had spread, 
and was still spreading in that country 
when he recollected the great moral effects 
which that movement had produced and 
was producing—he was disposed to add his 
request to that of the noble Lords who had 
preceded him, that their Lordships might ~ 
not precipitately pass a bill which would 
risk the bringing back of the Irish peasants 
to those habits of intoxication and of crime 
from which so many of them had been 
happily rescued. Considering the improved 
habits of the Irish people, he did hope that 
their Lordships would pause before they 
passed a bill which might be followed by 
so many evils, On these grounds he would 
oppose the third reading of the bill, 

The Duke of Wellington could assure 
their Lordships that the Government had 
given great attention to this subject before 
they had submitted it to Parliament ; and 
from communications which they had had 
with the chief officer of Excise, and with 
the able officer who was at the head of 
revenue police—from these sources they 
had learned that the most effective means 
would be adopted for the prevention of 
illicit distillation. The attention of the 
Irish Government had been particularly 
called to this subject. As to the inequality 
complained of between the Scotch and Irish 
distillers, he could say that such was not the 
intention of the Government, and he did 
not know how such inequality got into the 
bill. It had been said, that there was a 
bill now pending in the other House which 
would afford an opportunity of correcting 
this error, and his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would avail 
himself of it for that purpose; but if it 
could not be done in that way a new bill 
would be brought in for the purpose. In 
the meantime, in order to see what could 
be effected, he would with the leave of the 
House withdraw the motion for the third 
reading of the bill till Monday. 

Lord Monteagle begged to thank the 
noble Duke for taking this course. As it 
was the evident intention of the Govern- 
ment to equalize the duties on Scotch and 
Irish distillers, he hoped it would be borne 
in mind that the former had the drawback 
in Scotland which the latter had not, so 
that the Scotch distillers would thus have 
a monopoly in their own markets. 

Motion for the third reading withdrawn. 
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Macisrracy (IreLanp.) — Mr. Bip- 
puLPH.] The Marquess of Normanby 
said, it was his intention, pursuant to his 
notice, to put a question to the Govern- 
ment on a subject affecting the pure admi- 
nistration of justice. The question related 
to a subject to which their Lordships’ atten- 
tion had been already called. What he 
wanted to know was, whether after what 
took place at the King’s County assizes, 
when Mr. Biddulph, a magistrate, had 
admitted his having advised certain prison- 
ers to run away, any communications had 
passed between the Government and that 
gentleman, and whether he was still in the 
magistracy ? Since then he had had a com- 
munication with his noble Friend the 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, who stated that 
the case had never been brought before 
him, and thought there was some remisse 
ness on the part of those who ought to 
have brought the matter under the noble 
Lord’s notice; yet he felt confident that as 
soon as the noble Lord directed his atten- 
tion to the case, it would strike him in the 
same light as it struck him. Under these 
circumstances he willingly postponed put- 
ting any question on the subject until that 
day week, 

Question postponed. 


Corn Importation Brrt—Dovrtes on 
Catrtz.] The Earl of Ripon moved the 
third reading of the Corn Importation 
Bill. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, he 
had no wish to obstruct the progress of this 
important bill, which had already been dis- 
cussed two nights, though it had certainly 
been passed more rapidly through its dif- 
ferent stages than measures of so much im- 
portance usually were at the present period 
of the Session; but he was desirous of 
taking this opportunity of putting a ques- 
tion to his noble Friend at the head of the 
Board of Trade. There had been announced 
to the other House of Parliament a mea- 
sure relating to the tariff of various com- 
modities, one portion of which was inti- 
mately connected with the present bill, and 
must be considered, in reference to it, as 
forming part of one general measure for 
the protection of agricultural produce. On 
looking at that tariff, he found that various 
sorts of animals were subjected, or proposed 
to be subjected, to a certain limited duty on 
importation into this country ; and on com- 
paring the amount of that duty with the 
amount of duty proposed to be imposed for 
the protection of arable produce under the 
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present bill, he found a most material dif. 
ference between them, so as to put capital 
engaged in one branch of agriculture on a 
different footing from capital engaged in 
another branch. According to the calcula. 
tions of those who introduced the present 
bill, the average price of wheat was stated 
at about 56s., though from other calcula. 
tions, which he had seen, he was led to bes 
lieve that the price would be higher. The 
duty proposed to be levied by the present 
bill, when wheat was at that price, was 
16s. or between 27 and 28 per cent ; while 
the duty proposed by the tariff for the pro- 
tection of agricultural produce did not ex- 
ceed 9 per cent. The question he had to 
ask was, whether the noble Lords could 
State any reasons to convince the House 
that he was wrong in these calculations; 
or, if not, whether it were the opinion of 
the noble Lords opposite that there ought 
to exist this difference of protection. If 
this difference was admitted to exist, and if 
the noble Lords opposite thought it ought 
to exist, he certainly had never heard any 
public grounds stated in defence of the dif. 
ference of protection. Indeed, he should 
have thought, that if any difference was to 
be made at all, there was a much stronger 
argument in favour of a greater protection 
to pasture land than to arable land. It was 
a question of great importance, whether 
the Legislature ought to give a bounty to 
the application of capital to one particular 
branch of agriculture in preference to an- 
other; or whether the Legislature ought 
not to leave capital where it found it, and 
give the same protection to it, whether in- 
vested for the purpose of converting land 
into arable purposes, or of supplying animal 
produce from it ; for, looking to the means 
of securing food for the country, he thought 
nothing could be of greater consequence 
than maintaining a great quantity of pas- 
ture land. 

The Earl of Ripon said, that at no time 
had the duties with respect to the admission 
of cattle corresponded with the duties on the 
importation of corn. With regard to the 
first, there had been a prohibition, and the 
latter had been regulated by a duty fluctu- 
ating more or less inversely to the price. 
The two subjects, therefore, had been re 
gulated on different principles. The prin- 
ciple ground on which the fluctuating duty 
was imposed on corn was, that the effect 
the seasons had a material influence on the 
produce, so that the supply was liable to 
variation. It was quite true that the sea 
sons might have an effect, also, on the value 
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of cattle, making it at times less easy to 
bring animals to the market in the same 
full growth. Still the price of cattle never 
varied in the same manner as corn; and 
the proposition to place a duty.on the im- 
portation of cattle regulated on the same 
principle as the duty on corn would be 
totally inapplicable to the circumstances of 
the two cases. He was perfectly ready to 
admit that it had never occurred to him to 
regulate the duties on the same principle. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne thought 
the noble Lord had not exactly apprehended 
the purport of his question. He had not 
asked the noble Lord whether he thought 
it fit to apply the system of averages to the 
importation of cattle; but he inquired on 
what ground it was that a different amount 
of protection was afforded to agricultural 
produce in the two cases? The noble Lord 
said that there always had heen a differ- 
ence; but what had the difference hitherto 
been? He apprehended that cattle and 
meat had received a greater protection 
than the arable produce of the country ; 
and now, all of a sudden, without any rea- 
son being assigned for the measure, the 
protection on cattle was not altered with a 
view of bringing it down to the same level 
with the protection on corn, but, having 
been before distinguished by being greater, 
it was proposed henceforth to distinguish 
it by making it less. If this were the case 
he thought Parliament ought not to agree 
to the measure without learning whether 
the Government had distinctly considered 
the point, and what were the grounds on 
which they vindicated it. He begged not 
to be understood as giving an opinion ad- 
verse to the measure. On the contrary, 
he might say, without entering into details, 
that he considered the investigation of the 
tariff with reference to its improvement to 
be a work infinitely honourable to those 
who had attempted it. But it was right 
that this improvement should be effected 
on some settled and intelligible principle, 
and he had not heard any reason assigned 
by the noble Lord, who admitted that the 
tariff abolished the former protection on 
cattle, which was greater than that afforded 
to corn, and gave cattle an inferior protec- 
tion now, why this alteration, which was 
an important departure from the system 
hitherto pursued, was proposed. 

The Earl of Ripon said, he had already 
explained the principle of the different du- 
het on corn and cattle. The noble Mar- 
quess said, that the duty on wheat when 

€ price was 56s. was 16s. under the pre- 
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sent bill, being 27 or 28 per cent., and 
that the duty proposed to be levied on the 
importation of cattle did not exceed 9 per 
cent.; but his noble Friend forgot that 
with respect to the duty on wheat, it did 
not remain steadily at 27 per cent., but 
dwindled to nothing. [The Marquess of 
Lansdowne: It also rises above 27 per 
cent.] It would be quite preposterous to 
affix to cattle, the duty on which was a 
fixed duty, the maximum amount of duty 
which was assigned to corn, the latter duty 
being fluctuating. He had not been the 
least aware that his noble Friend intended 
to enter into this subject, or that he was 
expected to enter into arguments to show 
the precise grounds on which the spe- 
cific duty proposed for cattle was selected. 
This was a subject which would require 
some time and discussion to explain satis- 
factorily to the noble Lord or to himself. 
He thought he should be able to show that 
if the Government had proposed a duty on 
cattle corresponding in amount to the duty 
on corn, the practical operation of such a 
duty would, in a great measure, have been 
a prohibition ; and consequently the Go- 
vernment would, then, not have effected 
the object for which the prohibition was 
proposed to be removed. Had the Go- 
vernment, while professing to repeal the 
prohibition, proposed a duty equivalent to 
a prohibition, they would not have acted in 
a straightforward manner. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that 
all he wished to be acquainted with was the 
ground of the difference of protection, and 
whether the subject had been duly consi- 
dered by the Government. If the noble 
Lord showed that the application of the 
amount of protection afforded to cattle 
would be equivalent to a prohibition, he 
would make out his case, and he should be 
exceedingly glad to hear his reasons. The 
noble Lord said that he argued this ques- 
tion in reference to the maximum duty on 
corn. This was not the case ; for he argued 
it in reference to the price of 56s., which 
was described to be the average price. He 
meant to put the question with all fairness 
to the noble Lord, and he certainly did 
think that this part of the tariff had a great 
connexion with the bill before the House, 
because it was impossible to legislate with 
confidence on one portion of agricultural 
produce, without taking into consideration 
the amount of protection on another. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, with re- 
ference to the Corn-bill, the third reading 
of which had been moved, that though he 
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had opposed it, he now hoped, after the 
discussions and divisions which had taken 
place, that their Lordships would assist the 
Government, by reconciling those in the 
country over whom they had any influ- 
ence to a measure the passing of which 
was now inevitable. From his associa- 
tions, prejudices, and political opinions, 
it might be supposed that he would re- 
gard with partiality any measure pro- 
posed by the present Government, and 
nothing but a sense of duty had made 
him vote against the Government on this 
particular measure. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Board of Control had said 
the other night, that some in that House 
and many out of it were not justified in their 
assertions, that the Government had de- 
ceived them in reference to their measure 
on the Corn-laws. It would not be right 
to say, that they had been deceived by 
the Government, but he had a right to 
say, that they had been disappointed ; for, 
although the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government had not abandoned 
the principle of the sliding-scale, he had 
still a right to say, that in respect to the 
extent of protection, the agricul tral interest 
had been disappointed. ‘They did not care 
whether the duty were sliding or fixed, so 
long as they had a sufticient protection, and 
that protection was efficiently carried out. 
He thought, however, as the measure had 
now been fully discussed, it would be 
wrong to offer any further opposition to it, 
or to embarrass the Government in carry- 
ing the measure into effect. 
Bill read a third time and passed. 


The following Protest against the Third Reading 
was entered on the Journals. 

“ Dissentient—because the new Corn-bill, 
although it was allowed by the Minister who 
proposed it to cause a very considerable de- 
crease of the protection which the present 
duties afford to the home grower,’ is not ac- 
companied, as in justice it ought to have been, 
by the following measures, namely :— 

‘4, The repeal of all the taxes which fall 
directly upon land—the land tax, the malt tax, 
and the hop duty. 

“9. The equalisation of all the rates of 
which the occupiers of land bear at present an 
undue and unfair proportion, poor-rates, high- 
way-rates, and county-rates. 

‘« 3, The repeal of the Tithe Commutation 
Act, which can no longer be just or appli- 
cable. 

‘© 4, A legislative enactment, authorising 
all persons who hold leases to surrender them 
on giving six months’ notice hefore Lady-day 
or Michaelmas. 
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payment made under every written contract to 
be reduced according to the proportion which 
the average prices of wheat, under the new 
Corn-bill, may at the time of making such pay- 
ment bear to its average price at the time that 
such contract was formed, so that such pay. 
ment may be of the same value as was originally 
intended and agreed to by the parties.” 
“ Stannops,” 


Law or Mercuant and Factor.] The 
Earl of Ripon in moving the third reading 
of the Law of Merchants Act Amendment 
Bill said, that he believed it would be 
hardly necessary for him to say a word with 
respect to the bill. Its intention was to 
remedy some of the inconveniences that at 
present existed between principal and agent, 
with reference to the consigning of goods, 
The law as it at present stood permitted 
an agent to sell the goods intrusted to him, 
but he was not allowed to pledge them as 
against the principal beyond the lien he 
held upon them. In addition to that he 
might advance money on security of cer- 
tain documents, such as the bills of lading. 
Sometimes great inconvenience was felt in 
this respect, and as the advance of money 
on goods shipped was becoming so inter. 
woven with the commercial intercourse of 
the country, it was felt necessary to give 
facilities to this mode of raising money, 
unless facilities in that respect were given, 
commerce would be cramped. His noble 
Friend opposite, the Earl of Clarendon, in. 
troduced a bill of a similar character last 
Session, which he was unable to proceed 
with, but his attention being drawn to the 
subject, the present bill, which was very 
nearly the same, was introduced, and he 
took that opportunity of giving his noble 
Friend all the credit of the bill. 

The Earl of Clarendon said, he could 
confirm all that had been said by the noble 
Ear] with regard to the importance of the 
measure, because nearly all the commerce 
of the country was now conducted by 
making advances on goods on their way 
to market, which was productive of 
great injustice and embarrassment to 
trade. He had presented several petitions 
from various persons, representing that the 
present state of the law was very injurious. 
He had no hesitation in saying, that nine- 
tenths of the goods sold in this country had 
advances made on them, and he could as 
sure the House, that the bill would confer 
a great boon on the whole community. 

Lord Campbell expressed his concut- 
rence on the merits of the bill. Great 
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of the law ; the act which had been passed 
had been a mere snare. He rejoiced that 
this bill, which had been prepared by the 
former Government, had been adopted by 
the present, 


Bill read a third time and passed. 


Qveen’s Prison Bitt.}] Lord Wharn- 
cliffe moved the second reading of the 
Queen’s Prison Bill. 

The Marquess of Normanby concurred 
in the object of the bill, a measure which 
it had been kis intention to introduce. 

The Bishop of London inquired whether 
there was a provision in the bill giving 
power to the Bishop of the diocese to super- 
intend the religious instruction of the per- 
sons confined in the Queen’s prison ? 

Lord Wharncliffe said, there was no- 
thing in the bill at present to that effect. 

Bill read a second time. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 22, 1842. 


Minvtes.] New Memper.—Hon. William Lascelles, for 
Wakefield. 

Bris. Public.—2° Property Tax; Excise Duties Com- 
pounds; Roasted Malt; Soap Duties Drawback. 
Private-—2°. Ferrybridge and Boroughbridge Road; 
Mieville’s Divoree; Haddingtonshire Roads. 
Reported,—-Cottenham Drainage. 
3°. and passed :—Castlerigg and Derwentwater Inclo- 
sure; Liverpool Paving and Sewerage. 

Petitions PRESENTED, By Mr, Villiers, and Dr. Bowring, 
from Leighton Buzzard, Bridgwater, Langfield, and Wor- 
cester, for the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. P. 
Howard, Mr. Tancred, and Mr. Gregory, from Tanners 
of Carlisle, Chester, Galway, Daventry, and Dublin, 
against the proposed Alteration of the Import Duty on 
Foreign Leather.—From Killersherdany, St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, and Templemore, for Alteration of the present 
system of Education (Ireland).—From the Lancaster and 
Preston Railway Companies, and others, for Inquiry 
into the present state of Railway Travelling, and for 
other purposes.—By Sir John Yarde Buller, from Sid- 
mouth, Edgware, and Devonport, against any further 
Grant to Maynooth College; and from Brixham, against 
the proposed Duty on the Exportation of Coals.—By 
several hon, Members, from St. Marylebone, St. Pancras, 
Beverley, Wooler, St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Thurso, and Ban- 
bury, against the Income-tax.—From H. S. Wilmot, for 
Amendment of the Law of Elections.—By an hon. Mem- 
ber, from Attornies at Ripon, Modbury, and Lincoln, for 
Repeal of the Duties on Attorneys Certificates.—By Sir 
James Graham, from Carlisle, Weston-super-Mare, and 
Bristol Chamber of Commerce, in favour of, and from 
New Brunswick, against the proposed Commercial Re- 
forms-—From Bovey Tracey, for Alteration of the Poor- 
law Amendment Act.—From Kingsbridge, against the 
Exportation of Hill Coolies from British India.— From 
Monmouth, Essex, Boston, Gressford, Swayfield, and 
other places, against the Corn Importation Bill, and the 
Importation of Foreign Cattle.—From North Shields, 
for carrying into effect the recommendations of the Select 
Committee of 1840 relating to the Merchant Seaman’s 
Fund, and for an Act making the Wages of Shipawecked 
Seamen due for labour performed up to the time of the 
Ship becoming a Wreck.—From Dublin, against the Re- 
Suction of the Duty on Stained Paper,—From St. Luke's 
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Enfranchisement and Anti-Monopoly Association, for 
Universal Suffrage.— By Sir H. Douglas, from St. John’s, 
and St. Andrew’s, New Brunswick, against the proposed 
Commercial Reforms.—From Limerick, against the Re- 
duction of the Duty on Tobacco Pipes, 


Income-tax. 


Income Tax.] Order of the Day for 
the second reading of the Income-tax Bill 
read.—On the question, that the Bill be 
now read a second time, 


Mr. Charles Buller rose, pursuant to 
notice, to move, that the bill be read a 
second time that day six months. He be- 
lieved he owed the House an apology for 
again troubling them upon this question. 
He should not have done so, were it not 
that the bill had arrived at a stage at 
which it was not necessary to touch on 
the topics that had previously engaged the 
attention of the House. They had formerly 
discussed the necessity of any tax at all ; 
they had discussed the general principles of 
the tax, and they had now to examine how 
those principles are carried out in the 
details of the bill now before the House. 
They had got the bill, and he must con- 
fess, that whatever had been his former 
objections to the Income-tax—whatever 
forebodings he might have had as to its 
operation, all those objections and all those 
forebodings, were greaily enhanced by a 
perusal of the bill before them. It had 
been said, that the tax was inquisitorial— 
that it was unjust—that it was arbitrary ; 
and every detail of the bill only placed, in 
a stronger light, how rightly and justly 
those terms had been applied to it. He 
did not pretend, on the present occasion, 
to enter into a thorough and detailed ex- 
amination of the bill, for it contained 189 
clauses, and had only been distributed 
among hon. Members yesterday, or the 
day before. He was merely going to ex- 
plain to the House the grounds of his most 
prominent objections to it. When he read 
this bill, and saw the provisions by which 
the tax was to be carried into effect, he 
did not wonder at the hostility which the 
principle had excited in former times. 
He did not wonder at the eagerness with 
which its repeal was demanded, and the 
joy with which it was hailed. He only 
wondered, that in a free country a tax 
which so trenched on the comforts and 
rights of British subjects could ever have 
been tolerated ; and he thought, that no- 
thing but the peril of the late war, and 
the strong national feeling which it ex- 
cited, could have induced Englishmen to 
tolerate a law so contrary to their habits 
and feelings, and so adverse to all the 
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principles of the constitution. He did not 
complain of the bill as introducing any 
unnecessary vexation ; it was but the ne- 
cessary vexation which must be inflicted 
upon her Majesty’s subjects, in order to 
carry out a tax of the kind ; but he did 
say, that the provisions of this bill gave 
an amount of arbitrary power which, as he 
believed, had never been given by any other 
Legislative measure since the revolution. 
Why, the mere inquisition which was re- 
quisite for this tax was bad in itself. It 
was a very bad and a very oppressive thing, 
that the commercial, trading, and manu- 
facturing people of England should be 
obliged to come before an officer of the 
Government and detail to him the exact 
state of their trade and the position of 
their affairs. He could not agree with 
what the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath stated, with regard to that objec- 
tion. His hon. Friend seemed to treat it 
as the objection of an over-timid, or rather 
a dishonest mind ; and said, that no honest 
man need fear an inquiry into his circum- 
stances ; but he would recommend his hon. 
Friend to pay some respect to the feelings 
of a commercial people upon that point. 
He would ask him to look at the contents 
of this bill, and then tell the House 
whether he did not begin to feel some 
little sympathy with that aversion which 
his hon. and learned Friend had admitted, 
that the people of England always felt to 
such an inquisition. But the measures for 
enforcing that inquisition appeared to him 
to render it doubly mischievous and oppres- 
sive ; it was to be enforced by means totally 
alien to the character of every free people. 
He would not pretend to say he understood 
the whole machinery of the bill; for 
that machinery was so complicated, that 
nothing but experience could enable a 
man to understand it. There was a 
cloud of commissioners, that would as- 
tonish any weak mind. He wondered, 
indeed, that they had not had a protest 
against them from the hon. and gallant 
Member for Lincoln. There were, first, the 
stamp and tax commissioners, who presided 
over the hierarchy of the establishment ; 
then there were commissioners for general 
purposes; then commissioners for special 
purposes ; then came additional commis- 
sioners, and, that not being sufficient, 
there were to be assistant-commissioners 
to relieve them. So that whatever the 
stamp and tax commissioners had not eaten 
up, was to be lapped up by the general 
and special commissioners; and if any 
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crumbs were left by them, they were to 
be picked up by the additional commis. 
sioners and their assistants. He had no 
wish to turn those commissioners into any 
ridicule, for they really seemed to him to 
be very effectual instruments of a very 
grinding tyranny. They gave them by 
this bill not merely a power of inquiry but 
they gave them also judicial powers. He 
found in this measure no less than seven 
clauses, giving a power of levying very 
large fines by these commissioners. There 
were fines of 207. and 50/., to be recovered 
in the ordinary way, and to be resorted to 
for the levying of this tax. But, in addi- 
tion to those powers of the commissioners, 
special, 'general, and otherwise, they had 
the power also, when they saw fit, of tax- 
ing to a large amount by trebling the duty, 
He would mention one instance of the 
mode in which this power was given. It 
was in clause 55. The commissioners were 
to go about calling upon persons to deliver 
in lists of their incomes ; and if any per- 
son refused or neglected su to do within 
the time limited in the notice of the com- 
missioners, such person should forfeit a 
sum not exceeding 20/.; and if he should 
be prosecuted for any such offence, then he 
should forfeit the sum of 50/. to be reco- 
vered in any of her Majesty’s courts ; but 
there was another penalty imposed by that 
clause—that such persons refusing or neg- 
lecting to deliver in such list, should for- 
feit in addition to the 20/., a sum not 
exceeding treble the duty at which such 
persun ought to be charged by virtue of 
this act. Now, suppose an hon. Gentle- 
man with 1,000/. a-year neglected to give 
in his list, he was to be charged with 
treble the duty he was liable to pay: so 
that instead of paying only 30/. he was to 
be fined by the commissioners 90/. He 
would ask whether with respect to anyother 
tax ever imposed on the people of England 
such powers as those had ever been given? 
Why, in other cases, a man would be tried 

in a court of law, by a jury, but by this 
bill the power of trying and punishing was 
given to the commissioners. But, then, 

there was another circumstance which 

distinguished this from the assessed taxes, 

or any other tax, namely, that all these 

proceedings were to be carried on in secret. 

They were to violate the great rule of the 

publicity of all penal proceedings, and to 

subject to penalties upon evidence taken 

in secret, and not given to the public 

afterwards. A tax that could only be 

collected by such means must be very 
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But he did not mean to oppose these de- 
tails; he did not mean to object to them 
in committee on the bill ; because, if they 
were to have an Income-tax at all, they 
must have this inquisitorial and unconsti- 
tutional mode of carrying it into effect ; 
but what he would do now, was, to call 
upon the House to reject a tax which 
must be enforced by such means—to re- 
ject a tax enforced by the mere pleaures 
of commissioners appointed by the Crown 
—to reject a tax that must be enforced 
by penal proceedings carried on in se- 
cret-—to reject this tax, because nothing 
but the most imperative necessity could 
justify a course so much in violation of the 
principles of freedom and the British 
constitution. He considered these details, 
vexatious as they were, part and parcel of 
an Income-tax. When they voted for the 
second reading of this Income-tax Bill, 
they voted at the same time for all these 
inquisitorial powers ; and, therefore, be- 
fore they passed the second reading, and 
adopted the principle that carried those 
details with them, the House should well 
consider with themselves the necessity that 
existed for such a tax. He was not going 
into any of those topics which had been 


dwelt upon as proofs of its necessity. 
They had heard a good deal about the 
penny-postage, Affghanistan, China, and 
different other causes insisted upon by 


the present Government. None of those 
did he intend to touch upon. His sim- 
ple argument against the necessity of 
the tax was upon the face of the tax 
itself—the amount levied on each indivi- 
dual—the total amount to be raised by it ; 
for in his opinion it never could be worth 
while to deviate from the principles of the 
constitution and the practice of all free 
states for a tax of 3 per cent. on each indi- 
vidual,—for the purpose of raising not 
more than 4,000,000/.—a comparatively 
small amount that might be easily raised 
in many other ways. He must confess he 
was greatly surprised to find that a tax 
like this had met with any support on 
the Opposition side of the House. He 
did not think, however, that the right hon. 
Baronet could be particularly gratified by 
the support his proposition had met with 
on his own side; he did not mean as to 
Votes, because there was only one way for 
these unhappy Gentlemen to vote ; but it 
Was a very singular circumstance that 
ardly any Gentlemen connected with the 

Government had supported it without 
ting to one or more particulars upon 
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which the right hon. Baronet was _pre- 
pared to stand. He could not suppose that 
the motives of many hon. Gentlemen on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House 
operated so strongly with many Gentle- 
men on the other side, to whom this mea- 
sure would not be recommended by its 
facilitating the adoption of the tariff. He 
was rather surprised to see the haste with 
which some of his own friends supported 
an Income-tax, in order that the right hon. 
Baronet might give them the blessings of 
his tariff; for it would be but prudent to 
be sure before they imposed an Income- 
tax that they were really going to get an 
efficient measure of free-trade. The right 
hon. Baronet had been the only expounder 
of the general scheme the House had had 
the advantage of hearing ; and the exposi- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman had not 
been of the most consistent character. 
When it suited his purpose to shape his 
speech to gratify Gentlemen on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House, then the cheap- 
ness that was to result from the tariff was 
cried up ; but when he wished to allay the 
fears of the other side of the House, then 
it would appear that the tariff would effect 
no reduction in price. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had said, on one occasion, that a man 
worth 300/. a-year, who had to pay 91. 
a-year to the [ncome-tax, would save 101. 
or 122. a-year by the operation of the 
tariff. Now what could he save it in 
except in the price of meat or provisions? 
But the instant this is asserted the 
right hon. Gentleman and some of his agri- 
cultural supporters say to the farmer, 
“Oh, there will not be any cheap provi- 
sions ; you need entertain no apprehensions, 
the prices of provisions will not be lowered ; 
you have nothing to fear, and the con- 
sumer has nothing to hope.” When the 
Corn-bill was under consideration, the 
right hon. Baronet drew a touching descrip- 
tion of his own position, placed as he was 
constantly between the fire of two parties : 
those on the Opposition side of that House 
telling the right hon. Baronet that his 
measure would not admit an atom of fo- 
reign corn; and if he denied that, an 
agricultural Member, being sure to get up 
and say, ‘‘ Oh, you are going to ruin us by 
deluging us with foreign corn.” But really 
there was no call for any compassion, for 
the right hon. Baronet, if he could so easily 
pacify both classes of objectors as he at- 
tempted to do in the present discussions, 
where he seemed to have nothing to do but 
lean over the Table, and tell the Opposi« 
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tion, “ you will have provisions cheaper,” 
and the next moment turn round, and, 
addressing his own supporters say, ‘‘ there 
will be no reduction whatever in the price 
which you will get for them.” The right 
hon. Baronet he saw dissented: and, of 
course, he did not mean to assert that he 
had stated these contradictory views so 
broadly as he had put it, but he would 
appeal to any Gentleman who had heard 
the debates if that were not the pur- 
port and intention of the contradictory 
arguments which the right hon. Baronet 
had urged over and over again, according 
to whether it was a free-trade support on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
or an agricultural support on the other 
side, that was to be conciliated. Some 
Gentlemen on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House did not like an Income-tax 
—they felt it was unjust—they had a 
great objection to the taxation of Income ; 
but still they voted for it, because it 
took in a tax on Property. Now, he 
wanted hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House to consider the importance 
of encouraging this feeling in favour of 
a property-tax. Many of his hon Friends 
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on that (the Opposition) side of the House 


said they voted for the Income-tax be- 
cause they liked a property-tax, and then 
they were loudly cheered by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. Now, did those hon. 
Gentlemen consider the consequences of 
what they were doing; were they aware 
that a strong feeling existed among the 
poorer classes, that this was # tax that 
would press only upon the richer classes, 
and that it was popular on that ground? 
Did they for a moment suppose that an 
Income-tax was popular among the consti- 
tuences? Did any hon. Gentleman in the 
House think that his constituents would 
not ‘ere long, move against so inquisitorial 
atax? Let it only come into operation— 
let the shopkeeper and the merchant be 
compelled to open his books to the inspec- 
tion of his neighbour, and possibly rival, 
who might have been fortunate enough 
to be appointed a commissioner under the 
bill—let the payment be enforced in the 
present general state of distress among the 
middle classes,—and they might rely upon 
themselves, that there would very soon be 
a movement against the tax, which would 
relieve the possessors of uncertain incomes. 
But the result would be, not the tutal but 
the partial repeal of the present measure ; 
they would have the Income-tax repealed 
and the Property-tax perpetuated. He 
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said, those who cheered the few hon. 
Members on his side of the House who 
supported the tax were bringing upon 
themselves a future, that they of all others 
would most dread to contemplate. But 
his hon. Friend, the hon. Member for 
Bath, had a dodge by which he was 
to make the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) and his friends subservient to 
his own purposes. He was now a 
strong supporter of the second reading of 
the bill, but when they got into com- 
inittee, his note was to be altogether al- 
tered. The hon. Member for Bath would 
then ask the right hon. Baronet to give 
up the Income-tax, and, if that were re- 
fused, then he would turn round and do 
all in his power to defeat the bill, al- 
though his so doing might be accom- 
panied by the awful calamity of the re- 
tirement of the right hon. Baronet from 
the office he now held. The hon. and 
learned Member was one of the few 
Members on that side of the House who 
were going to give their assistance towards 
carrying the second reading of the bill ; he 
might rest assured that he would get 
very few of the hon. Gentlemen who sat 
upon the opposite Benches to join him 
in the operations by which he meant to 
follow up his present vote—very few 
indeed who would go out into the lobby 
with him against the tax upon incomes. 
Hon. Members might vote for the bill on 
the ground of their anxiety to see a pro- 
perty-tax imposed, but he could assure 
them that in voting for the bill they voted 
for an Income-tax ; for an amendment to 
abolish that tax would not be tolerated for 
one moment hy the other side of the House. 
Then, again, his hon. Friend the Member 
for Bath had given notice of an amend- 
ment which, notwithstanding it would 
work, if carried, gross injustice, he would 
vote for. Yes, he would vote for it, be- 
cause it proposed to relieve a portion 

the community from a portion of the 
Income-tax; and though he thought the 
exemption of one class unfair, he should 
vote for it, because common humanity 
would induce him to favour the escape 
of any body from this odious impost. 
The hon. and learned Member pro- 
posed that the tax to be levied on all 
incomes arising from trade and profes- 
sions should be taxed only 34d. in the 
pound. Now, in his opinion, the gross 
injustice of such a proposition could be 
shown by numerous examples. Let him 
only give one. Suppose the case of a lawyety 
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aged forty, with an income of 5,000/. a year. 
Let the amendment of the hon. Member for 
Bath be carried, and upon that income the 
tax to be levied would be 34d. per pound. 
Then, suppose that his mother were alive, 
aged 80, with an income of 500/., that 
died with her; yet she was to be taxed to 
the full 7d. So the proposition was to tax 
the old woman at the rate of 7d., her in- 
terest in the income being but a short one, 
and the income which might be enjoyed 
for a long series of years at only 33d. 
When they exempted any kind of income 
from the tax, they only swept away a part 
of the injustice and left the remainder 
more glaring. And that consideration 
caused him to agree with his noble Friend 
the Member for London, that they could 
not deal with the plan by amendments ; it 
must be unjust under any circumstances ; 
they must reject it altogether, or take it 
altogether, with all its injustice and all its 
inequality. He must confess that the 


more he reflected on the subject the 
stronger were his objections to the tax 
altogether, and the stronger was his con- 
viction of the utter fallacy of the opinion 
in favour of the policy of a direct taxation. 
Direct taxation must always be unjust and 
unequal, 


It appeared to him that all 
taxation ought to take away equally from 
every man’s means of enjoyment. A tax 
upon income did not effect that, but a tax 
upon expenditure did. Take the case of a 
professional man. A young professional 
man had to save, but' one more advanced 
in life had to save a much larger amount. 
One man had a large family, another none 
atall. Thus one man was under the ne- 
cessity of saving in one proportion, and 
another in another proportion, according 
to his position ; and he defied the power of 
legislation to meet and provide for all these 
contingencies when imposing direct taxa- 
tio. But taxes on expenditure met and 
comprehended them all. Indirect taxation 
became applicable to the different styles of 
living adopted by different classes and dif- 
ferent individuals. Take the house-tax 
for example. A man of 5,000/. a year, 
whose estate was entailed, with no power 
to charge it for daughters, must save more 
largely from his income than the man in 
whom the fee-simple of his estate vested. 
‘he consequence was, that the former 
lived in a less handsome house, and one 
better adapted to his actual means. Look 
at professional men; all of them had 

fferent proportions of expenditure, va- 
tying according to their own ideas of 
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necessity, capability, or comfort. Now, 
upon all these people you come with 
your rough and barbarous system of 
direct taxation—for he agreed with the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
as to its being the taxation of a bar- 
barous period—you impose your Income- 
tax, and disregarding all the differences 
which must ever exist in the means 
and mode of the living of various in- 
dividuals, you place your impost upon 
all alike, so that what falls lightly upon 
one presses with crushing severity upon 
another. Upon these grounds he objected 
to an Income-tax. But, on the other 
hand, he did not say that the extravagant 
and unjust principles of taxing only the 
expenditure of the poor should be con- 
tinually acted on. They might tax the 
expenditure of the rich, and raise a large 
revenue, without taxing those articles of 
customs and excise which were necessarily 
consumed by the poor. The noble Lord 
was quite right in adverting to the as- 
sessed taxes—taxes, for the most part, 
upon the expenditure of the rich. More 
than four millions of those taxes had been 
repealed, and recourse might have been 
had to those taxes again. He had been 
astonished at the tone taken by some hon. 
Gentlemen on the Opposition side of the 
House, and to hear them taking it for 
granted that advocacy of direct taxation 
was essential to the character of a liberal 
politician. He claimed some title to that 
character, but he confessed he could not 
see the necessary connection between poli- 
tical principles and what appeared to him 
to be very bad political economy. It 
seemed to him that direct taxation had 
always been a badge of slavery, and never 
had been imposed except where the people 
had no voice in the imposition. The only 
instances he knew of direct taxes continued 
for a lengthened period in time of peace 
were taxes which he apprehended no one 
would defend ; namely, the gabedle, and 
the taille, spoken of by the writers of 
that day as most odious. When he re- 
verted to the practice of all free uations he 
found it strongly against direct taxation. 
The practice of this country since the Re- 
volution was against it. [Sir R. Peel: 
The land-tax.] That he admitted was a 
direct tax. But the land-tax was so odi- 
ous, that the classes who paid it had been 
gradually getting rid of it since the time 
of the Revolution, so that at the present 
time it was not one-half of what it had 
been in the time of George 2nd. He did 
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not say that free nations had not for a 
while foolishly submitted to bad systems 
of taxation; but he contended that the 
history of the land-tax strengthened his 
view of the matter, because it consisted 
of a series of exertions of a free people 
to rid themselves of a system of direct 
taxation. Take the policy of the United 
States of America, which were generally 
considered as furnishing a specimen of de- 
mocratic government, and one might judge 
from that of what the people would do if 
they had their own way in laying on taxes. 
In the United States of America the whole 
revenue of the central Government had 
always been raised by indirect taxation. 
Nay, he would go further, and say that, 
as regarded the local taxation of all the 
different states of which the union was 
composed, there was not one of them, with 
the single exception of Ohio, in which 
there was anything like a tax upon In- 
come or property, The only vestige of it 
that had ever existed, was in the state of 
New York, during the late war; but the 
partial tax upon property that was then 
imposed was repealed in 1826. It appeared 
that the House of Commons was now 
called upon to discuss this question upon 
democratic grounds. He owned that he 


was never unwilling to enter upon the dis- 
cussion of a question upon those grounds, 
as he thought that the welfare and good 
feeling of the masses ought to be the rule 
of their conduct as the representatives of 


the people. But there might be language 
held in that House which would appeal 
not to the welfare and good feeling of the 
masses, but rather to their bad feelings, 
Such, in his opinion, was the character of 
the language held on the other side of the 
House by Gentlemen high in office, when 
they endeavoured to persuade the poor 
that they were not simply to rejoice be- 
cause they were exempted from taxation, 
but because the rich were made subject to 
it. The necessary effect of such language 
was to engender a hostile and illiberal feel- 
ing on the part, of the poor towards the 
rich. One right hon. Gentleman had said, 
that he hoped the meetings upon this sub- 
ject would be attended by persons having 
Jess than 150/. a-year. In his opinion, this 
was dangerous language—far more dan- 
gerous than any that had been denounced 
on the preceding evening. He was very 
glad to find that the language, inflamma- 
tory as it was, had produced no effect 
whatever. By the by, he must admit that 
it had produced some effect. The right 
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hon. Baronet opposite (Sir .J. Graham) 
had succeeded that evening in presenting 
a petition from 2,500 working people in 
Carlisle, rejoicing in the Income-tax. He 
did not complain much of this, because 
there was at least a kind of oscillatory con. 
sistency in the right hon. Baronet’s lan- 
guage. In the inflamatory language which 
the right hon. Baronet held now, he re. 
cognised a kindred spirit to that which 
dictated the language held in 1830, when 
the right hon. Baronet pointed out to the 
execration of the people those whom he 
then represented as fattening upon the 
spoils of the people by means of their aris- 
tocratic influence in legislation, and whom 
he denounced as the birds of prey that 
fed upon the people. But he was 
happy to find, that beyond the dema- 
gogues of the Treasury Benches, the ap- 
peal had not been successful; that no 
meetings of electors had been disturbed by 
persons intruding their opinions upon a 
tax which they were not to pay. The 
Chartist press was not conciliated. He 
would read to the House a passage from 
the National Association Gazette, and he 
must say, that a fairer indication of all 
the intellect and good feeling which there 
was among the Chartists, could not be 
found than in that which proceeded from 
the pen of Mr. Lovett. The following was 
the passage to which he referred :— 

“Sir Robert Peel loudly boasted, that he 
would not tax the labourer. Loud as the 
boast was, it was still more loudly cheered, by 
the ignorant boobies who throng the seats of 
the House of Commons.” 

That, to be sure, was rather strong 
language, and not argumentative. But 
this was reasonable :— 

“It is ridiculous to suppose, that the means 
of one class of the community can be en- 
croached upon, without the rest suffering.” 


The passage went on to show, that any 
tax which pressed upon the capital out of 
which labour was employed, must ulti- 
mately fall upon labour itself. He had 
thought it right to read that passage to 
the House, to vindicate the body of the 
working men from the suspicion that they 
had yielded tothe arguments which had been 
held by Gentlemen opposite, and that they 
wished for the imposition of an Income« 
tax, because it would fall only on the rich. 
The working classes felt that the tax 
would press heavily on themselves, and 
they opposed it as an encroachment on 
the comforts of every man in England. 
He apologised to the House for thus, for 
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the third time, detaining them so long, 
put the opposition to the measure assumed 
now a different form. They were not now 
opposing an Income-tax in the abstract, 
but they had the details and principles of 
the bill before them, and he was anxious to 
take that the first proper opportunity of 
expressing his opposition to the bill. He 
was not sanguine enough to imagine that 
he should succeed on the present occasion ; 
but as one who had taken a strong part in 
opposition to the bill, he felt anxious to 
defend himself from the misrepresenta- 
tions, to which it appeared all those who 
opposed either the bill or the Government 
were to be subjected. If a gentleman of- 
fered the slightest opposition to the imme- 
diate progress of the measure, he was told 
that his conduct was factious. It seemed 
to be the tactic of the Government to set 
up gentleman after gentleman to say, 
“Oh, you are stopping the tariff, which 
it is most important to the best interests 
of the country should be immediately con- 
sidered.” They had a right fully, freely, 
and fairly to discuss, not only the bad 
principle of this measure, but its still 
worse details; and if by so doing they de- 
layed the tariff that was not their fault, 
but the fault of the Government. If the 
Government chose to press forward the 
Income-tax before the tariff, the responsi- 
bility of the delay must rest with the Go- 
vernment, and not with the opposition. 
He knew that he was fighting against a 
majority—he knew that it was an uphill 
fight, but he kuew that the opposition to 
the Income-tax was grounded on reason 
and argument, and that when the tax 
came to be in operation—when the Eng- 
lishman should find all his circumstances 
exposed to the inquiries of the tax-gatherer, 
then all the odium attaching to this inqui- 
sitorial impost would fall upon the Go- 
vernment, and every year that it should 
he kept up the stronger, the more deter- 
mined, and ultimately the more successful 
would be the opposition. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman concluded by moving 
that the bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Mr. Ewart said, that he fully concurred 
with his his hon. and learned Friend in 
the objections which he had urged against 
an Income-tax, but it did not necessarily 
follow that he was opposed to a Property- 
tax; on the contrary, it appeared to him, 
there existed a wide distinction between an 

neome-tax and a Property-tax. He had 
ver been in favour of a Property-tax, bee 
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cause he thought it a fair and direct mode 
of calling on the public to defray the ex- 
penses of the State. His hon. and learned 
Friend appeared to advocate the position, 
that indirect was preferable to direct taxes, 
and instanced the United States of Ame- 
rica in support of that opinion ; but he 
was sure the House would agree with him, 
that there was no analogy between the 
two cases. Let the wide disparity between 
the countries be remembered, and it would 
at once be seen, that the rule applicable 
to the one could not, with any propriety, 
be applied to the other. The limited in- 
terests of America, and its limited expen- 
diture, altogether shut out the possibility 
of any comparison between America and 
England. Nevertheless, there were some 
points in the principles of taxation, which 
were used in America that might very 
advantageously be acted on in England. 
Although the Americans proceeded upon 
a principle of indirect taxation, yet they 
skilfully enough contrived to make the 
great burden of taxation fall upon the 
rich, or at least to press upon the poor 
much less than it did upon the wealthier 
classes, for they proceeded more upon the 
ad valorem rule than did any other country 
which was indirectly levying a property- 
tax. His hon. and learned Friend had also 
alluded to the case of France. He had 
told them of what the state of things in 
that country was of old: but he had not 
told them that in modern times, and under 
a constitutional Government, France still 
retained the system of indirect taxation, as 
was evidenced in the land-tax and a species 
of personal property-tax, from which a 
very considerable portion of the whole 
revenue of the country was derived. He, 
in common with many who sat around 
him, was in favour of the principle of a 
tax upon property. A property-tax took 
from the reservoir instead of the fountain 
of labour, and that was the reason why he 
supported it. To that portion of the mea- 
sure now before the House which affected 
professional and mercantile income, he 
entertained the same objection and the 
same hostility as that which had been 
declared by Members generally on the 
Opposition side of the House ; and if he 
wished to justify a property-tax, it would 
not be upon the partial and temporary 
principles upon which it was justified by 
the right hon. Baronet. He looked to a 
property-tax in a wide and large sense—he 
looked to it as a substitute for indirect 
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taxation, as a means of enabling the 
Government to emancipate the commerce 
and industry of the country from the 
burdens which now pressed upon them. 
If taxation were removed from commodi- 
ties imported and placed upon property, 
the commerce, manufactures, and industry 
of the country would be set free, and 
great national prosperity would ensue. It 
was with that large view, and not with the 
partial view of the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, that he looked upon the imposi- 
tion of a property-tax. In his opinion the 
objection to the right hon. Baronet’s 
scheme was, that it was not sufficiently 
comprehensive. Probably the righthon. 
Baronet felt that he could not accomplish 
all that he would wish at once; but the 
measure, as it stood, was only a very 
partial one; and, morever, by the avowal 
of the right hon. Baronet himself, it was 
to be only a temporary one; for if he 
understood the right hon. Baronet right, it 
was to last for three years— possibly for five 
years, but no longer. In his estimation, 
therefore, this measure did not possess the 
great and comprehensive character that 
ought to distinguish a property-tax. He 
owned that he could not consider a pro- 
perty-tax only as a war-tax. The ques- 
tion with him was this—‘‘ What is the 
best tax? Is a property-tax most suited 
to the circumstances of the country, or is 
it not?” He abjured altogether to the 
distinction between a war-tax and a 
peace-tax. He enquired only what was 
best forthe country. If it were once 
proved that a property-tax was the best, 
then instead of making that tax temporary, 
applying only toa few years, he would make 
it permanent, varying the amount of it 
according to the circumstances and the 
wants of the country, raising more in war 
than in peace, and remitting portions of 
it as the expenditure of the country de- 
creased. He repudiated the distinction 
that was attempted to be set up between a 
war-tax and a peace-tax. Commerce had 
its contests, contests as formidable as those 
of war. England at this moment was 
engaged in a commercial contest more 
formidable than all the military and naval 
contests into which she had ever em- 
barked. She had now to compete with 
all the countries of the world—her manu- 
factures and commerce no longer enjoyed 
the almost exclusive advantages which 
they possessed at the first dawn of peace. 
Competitors had sprung up in every direce 
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tion, and were rapidly driving her from 
marts which before were all her own, [t 
was necessary, therefore, that some great 
effort should be made to remove the bur. 
den of taxation from manufactures and 
commerce, and to place it, where it cer. 
tainly ought to be placed, upon property, 
By far the most formidable rival with 
whom we should have to contend was 
America, and it was time for us to to look 
at the manner in which we were losing the 
strength which America was acquiring. 
According to the last returns from Liver- 
pool, it appeared that emigration to the 
United States had increased tenfold—that 
men possessing capital, and who had been 
engaged in trade, were quitting this coun- 
try and crossing the Atlantic ; abandoning 
our shores and going over to our great 
rival, leaving behind them an indigent po- 
pulation, to which their capital, enterprise, 
and intelligence had previously given em- 
ployment. On various grounds, he should 
say, that a property-tax was even morea 
peace than a war-tax, and he would add, 
that the tendency to favour a property-tax 
was an evidence of the temper of the times 
in which we lived. The general feeling 
was, that we could not cheapen subsistence 
otherwise than by transferring fiscal burdens 
from commerce to property. To pass now 
from the Income-tax to the tariff, he 
should say, that though the latter had 
much to recommend it, the right hon. 
Baronet had begun at the wrong end. It 
appeared to him(Mr. Ewart) to partake of 
the nature of what, architecturally speaking, 
would be called the inverted pyramid. 
There could be no fundamental reform of 
the commercial tariff which was not based 
on the repeal of the Corn-laws, The 
right. hon. Baronet possessed an op- 
portunity of which he had not availed 
himself, to place our commercial system 
upon a sound basis, by affecting those fun- 
damental changes of which the late Mr. 
Huskisson was the enlightened and stre- 
nuous advocate. He need hardly assure 
the House that he made these remarks 
without the least party motive. He was 
not insensible to the fact that by the new 
tariff severalimportant improvements would 
be effected, and he entertained no doubt 
that some portions of the tariff would 
receive the support of many liberal men 
in and out of Parliament; but he could 
not admit so much without expressing bis 
dissent from that portion of it which im- 
posed a duty upon the export of coalte 
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On that point the right hon. Baronet had 
deserted the principle that prevailed in 
other portions of the plan. It was a 
blemish, unless removed this year, must be 
expunged from it ata future time. It 
would act as a discouragement to the 
commercial steam navigation, and conse- 
quently to their naval steam force. He 
rested all his support of the principles of 
commercial freedom on the assurance it 
gave that this country would become the 
great depot of the world. Sir Robert 
Walpole, who, except Pitt and Huskisson, 
was the greatest commercial Minister the 
country ever had, said, in his famous excise 
scheme, that they ought to divide articles 
of import into two sorts, those which were 
to be taxed and those which were not to be 
taxed ; they ought to impose duty on few 
articles, and to emancipate all articles as 
much as possible. So far as the right 
hon. Baronet has introduced his changes 
into the tariff, so far he was always moving 
in the right direction. He should wish him 
to cut out from the Income-tax all the ob- 
noxious clauses, and to extend the ame- 
lioration of the tariff. 

Sir J. Walsh could not fail to remark 
the striking “difference of opinion that 


seemed to prevail amongst the Gentlemen 
opposite upon the subject of the proposed 


tax. One section of them came forward 
and contended that the Income-tax, in its 
present shape, was most inquisitorial— 
that it was most unequal in its pressure 
upon different classes of the community ; 
that it would weigh down the springs of 
trade and commerce; and that in all re- 
spects, as applied to trades and profes- 
sions, it was most unjust, and consequently 
would receive their strongest opposition. 
But on the other hand, another section 
sprung forth from the same benches, and 
declared that they were disposed, not only 
to admit the principle of direct taxation as 
applied to property, but to give to it their 
warm and cordial support, as an introduc- 
tion of that great principle, which, in their 
eyes, would be the most valuable in the 
taxation and finance of the country. The 
tight hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment, and those who supported him, 
considered the Income-tax—to use a term 
applied to it by an hon. Member opyosite 
—as the most valuable weapon in the 
armoury of the Exchequer; but the Go- 
vernment felt that it would be shorn of all 
its efficiency if those modifications of it 
were adopted, which hon. Gentlemen op- 
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posite proposed. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site had also stated, that it was a tax which 
ought to be reserved for great emergencies, 
and they denied that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had made out any case of emergency 
to justify the Government in resorting to 
this extreme expedient. With the per- 
mission of the House, he would address a 
few observations to the first class of ob- 
jectors—to those Gentlemen whose argu- 
ments were directed against the inequality 
and consequent injusticé of the tax. It 
had frequently been admitted, in the course 
of the debate, that inequality in the ab- 
stract was essentially inherent in all taxes, 
and that they could not devise a tax which 
did not press unequally in its operation. 
To use the pithy words which he had read 
the other day in a magazine, he would say 
that a perfectly fair and just tax was very 
desirable, but such a tax would require 
omniscience to assess, and omnipotence to 
levy it. Inequality, therefore, was not a 
valid objection against any tax. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had endeavoured to 
make out that the tax would be less un- 
just and less unequal if it were exclu- 
sively applied to fixed property. He 
much doubted that assertion. He would 
remind the House, that all the acts 
which established the funded securities 
of the country, guaranteed the fund- 
holders against any special direct taxa- 
tion. When Mr. Pitt brought forward 
the Income-tax, and proposed taxing the 
funds, it was maintained by many, that 
to do so, would be to violate the pledge 
given to the fundholders by the different 
acts of Parliament; but Mr. Pitt con- 
tended, that the provisions of those acts 
were never intended to apply to so great 
and sweeping a measure as that which 
embraced the whole income of the coun- 
try, and maintained that he was perfectly 
justified, under these circumstances, in 
imposing a general tax on the funds, in 
common with all other incomes. In his 
opinion, Mr. Pitt was correct, and the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the pre- 
sent Government had done right in adopt- 
ing the same principle. He thought, how- 
ever, the case would be changed, if the 
partial taxation should be adopted which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite adverted to, He 
would contrast the mode in which the right 
hon. Baronet proposed to deal with landed 
property, and with incomes arising from 
professions. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir R. Peel) proposed to assess equally 
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all incomes derived from trades and pro- 
fessions, upon a return of the net annual 
incomes of the three last years. The tax 
upon incomes derived from the occupation 
of land was to be assessed upon a return 
to be given to the tax collector of the ac- 
tual rent, making deductions on account 
of certain specified charges; but, as far as 
he could learn, no deductions were to be 
made from the income of the owner of the 
property on account of repairs and other 
outgoings to which he was subject, and 
which could not amount to less than 20 
per cent upon the rental; therefore, he 
said that those who derived their incomes 
from trades or professions were placed in a 
better position than the holders of landed 
property. The landed proprietor would have 
to pay his 2/7. 17s. 8d. out of 80/., whereas 
the professional man and trader would be 
taxed to the same amount only upon 1002. 
Then, as to the fundholder, it was well 
known that incomes arising from an equal 
amount employed in trade were far greater 
than could be obtained from an equal 
amount in the funds, A man who in- 
vested 20,000/. in the funds, or in landed 
property, would realise an income of only 
about 650/.a year, whereas if the same 
sum were invested in trade or commerce, 
he would not, in the event of success, 
obtain less than 2,000/.a year. He saw 
no reason, therefore, why the 2,000/. 
should go free, while 6507. should be 
taxed. It was argued that property in- 
vested in trade or manufactures was un- 
stable, as compared with that which was 
invested in the public securities or in land. 
It was assumed that the property arising 
from trade would not be inherited, and 
that there was nothing to bequeath. He 
did not mean to contend that funded and 
landed property, on the whole, was not 
the more secure, but there were many 
trades in which the facilities for making 
a fortune were great, and in which the 
property was as capable of being trans- 
mitted to children, and of being dealt 
with in settlements and family provisions, 
as much as was property vested either in 
Jand or the funds. Then landed property 
was not free from the vicissitudes and 
uncertainty which applied to all human 
things. Of late years there had been 
many fluctuations in the value of land, 
and those whose property had, in conse- 
quence of the depression, become encum- 
bered, had been reduced to great destitu- 
tion, But was not the property engaged 
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in many of the large trading establish. 
ments of this metropolis quite as secure 
as either funded or landed property? 
Take an income of 10,000/. a-year arising 
from one of our great London breweries, 
would not that be as certain as an income 
of 10,0002. a year arising from a landed 
estate? Many changes and revolutions 
might occur to affect landed property, 
but the taste of the British public for 
porter was proof against all revolution, 
He thought that hon, Gentlemen opposite 
would find inequality even under their 
own propositions, and by exempting in- 
comes arising from professions and trades, 
they could not get rid of their own argue 
ment of inequality as affecting the incomes 
derived from landed property. But had 
the professions and trades any claim to 
be exempted? The whole effect of the 
remission of taxes for several years past 
had been to favour those classes. Take, 
for example, that tax which had been so 
often adverted to—the remission of the 
Post-office duty. It might be said, that 
that was a benefit shared by all classes; but 
he thought that it was shared in a larger 
degree by the trading and commercial in- 
terests than by private individuals. Had 
not the proposed changes in the commercial 
tariff the same object? Were they not 
intended for the relief of the commercial 
interests? This was not disputed by any 
one—it was acknowledged by all. It had 
been admitted by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and the hon. Member for Dumfries 
(Mr. Ewart) had acknowledged that night, 
that those changes would confer a great 
boon upon the classes to which he had 
alluded. Those who had gone into trade 
some years ago had done so with the 
knowledge of the taxes to which they 
were liable, and to the extent to which 
those taxes had been repealed those per- 
sons had been benefited. Then as to this 
deficit, how hadit been incurred? Could 
they find nothing in the various items to 
be carried to the debit side of the com- 
mercial interests of the country? The 
war with China had been referred to in 
the course of these discussions, and it had 
been shown that a large portion of that 
deficit had been incurred on account of 
that war. And the expenses were not 
like those which would be required for 
carrying on the war in Afghanistan, and 
which would fall in the first instance upon 
the East India Company; but these ex- 
penses would fall entirely and directly 
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upon this country. It might be said that 
Captain Elliot had been imprisoned, and 
that the honour of the country bad thus 
been insulted and must be vindicated. 
But how did this collision take place in 
the first instance? The East India Com- 
pany had carried on a trade with China 
for 200 years—a trade established on a 
secure if not on an extensive basis. He 
would not go into the question whether it 
was right or wrong to open the China 
trade, but would remind the House that 
the united voice of the trading and com- 
mercial community of the country was 
roused and brought to bear on Parliament 
for the purpose of having that trade 
opened. It was stated in the House at 
the time that the change would render a 
collision with the Chinese inevitable. 
They knew the foreign policy of the Chi- 
nese, yet hon. Gentlemen were unceasing 
intheir demands that the House would 
open what was stated to be a boundless 
market for the British commercial inte- 
rests. He admitted that it was a great 
object—an object worth struggling for, 
but it was not fair in hon, Gentlemen, 
the advocates of the commercial interests, 
to turn round and say, ‘* You have adopted 


our suggestions—you have plunged this 
country into a great war for the purpose 
of obtaining a market for our commerce 
—you have engaged us in a war the 
success of which is doubtful, the morality 
of which is perhaps more so, the expense 
of which is at least certain, and the ad- 


vantages of which are dubious.” Jt was 
not fair in the commercial interests to say 
so, and at the same time claim, like the 
old noblesse of France, an exemption 
from taxation. He had not addressed 
himself to what he considered the main 
question at issue, viz., the emergency 
upon which the tax was grounded. That 
had been so ably argued that he was 
unwilling to take up the time of the House 
upon it. Hethanked the House for their | 
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—the great extent of country over which 
they would have to keep aline of commu. 
nication—the necessity for preserving the 
English army again from defeat —consider« 
ing that their efforts should be commensu- 
rate to theoccasion, and that nothing should 
be left to hazard—he did think the Govern- 
ment were bound to provide for the exi- 
gencies of a war which, in all likelihood, 
would prove the most expensive of any 
which this country had undertaken in India. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite had also alluded 
to the state of the foreign relations of this 
country, and the noble Lord the Member for 
London argued against resorting to an In- 
come-tax in consequence of the effect 
which such a step would have on foreign 
nations, The noble Lord said that it might 
lead foreign countries to imagine that 
England was reduced to her last resources. 
In alluding to foreign affairs he was aware 
that it was a subject of peculiar delicacy. 
Yet it was one on which a private Member 
might speak his sentiments, and hold lan- 
guage which, coming from a Cabinet Mi- 
nister, might be rash and unjustifiable. 
He was sorry to say that there existed in 
France a jealousy and a feeling of hostility 
towards this country, which he hoped the 
discretion and temper of the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
would allay, but which no Member of that 
House, who regarded the interests of his 
country, would overlook. He had lately 
visited France, and he regretted to say 
that he found a strong hostile feeling 
against this country; and though the Go- 
vernment of the right hon. Baronet was 
not responsible for this, it yet behoved 
them to take into their consideration the 
consequences which might arise from such 
a state of things. But it was not by dis- 
guising the state of their finances that 
they could hope to guard against any dif- 
ficulties which might arise with France. 
That country would have a much higher 
opinion of England when it saw them 


attention, and should trespass upon them | taking effectual means for remedying a 
fora short time longer. The right hon. | temporary embarrassment. He had the 
Member for Edinburgh had stated that greatest confidence in the right hon. Baro- 
they were to look at the war in Affgha- net at the head of the Government, and 
nistan chiefly in a financial point of view. he would support the proposition for an 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman right | Income-tax ; but he did so on the distinct 
inthat opinion, but he had been misunder- | understanding that it was imposed to meet 
stood, Considering this war, then, ina an emergency, for no modification of the 
financial point of view, there never was one | tax would ever induce him to consent to 
in India likely to be more expensive than | its being substituted permanently for other 
that in which they were now engaged; and | taxes. He entertained sanguine expecta- 
when he considered the immense distance , tions that the necessity would pass away 
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and that trade would revive. When that 
period came, he hoped the House would 
not be prepared to continue a tax from 
motives of convenience which they had 
imposed from necessity. When that ne- 
cessity ceased, he hoped the first object of 
the right hon. Baronet would be to remit 
a tax which, though most onerous in its 
nature, would yet be cheerfully borne by 
the patriotism and good feeling of the 
country so long as the necessity required 
it, but which he was perfectly confident 
the right hon, Baronet would not continue 
one moment longer than the circumstances 
of the country rendered it imperatively 
necessary. 

Sir W. Clay concurred with the hon, 
Member who had just sat down as to the 
injustice of taxing fixed property and 
exempting property of a different descrip- 
tion. He would not argue the general 
question, for he believed it was pretty 
nearly exhausted; and if it had been 
proposed to take a vote upon the question, 
without further discussion, he for one 
would have consented to it. But a debate 
having arisen, he hoped the House would 
indulge him whilst he endeavoured to 
point out what he conceived would be the 
effect of the proposed measure, in reference 
to a subject which had as yet been but 
little commented upon—he alluded to 
that portion of the plan which went to 
regulate the mode in which the tax should 
be levied upon the agricultural interest. 
The object of the right hon, Baronet in 
proposing to levy a tax of 33d. in the 
pound, instead of 7d. upon persons en- 
gaged in agriculture, could not, he was 
sure, be from any unfair wish to ex- 
cuse or favour the agricultural interest. 
He believed that the object of the right 
hon. Baronet was as he professed, to get 
at the profits of the farmers. Now, how 
did the right hon. Baronet propose to get 
at those profits? He takes the rent, and 
says “J will assume that the farmer’s 
profit is half his rent.” Now, he (Sir W, 
Clay) denied that rent and profits bore 
any relation whatever to each other. The 
assumption that they did so, proceeded 
from a false view of the principle by 
which rent is regulated. What is rent? 
The commonly accepted definition of rent 
among political economists, and doubt- 
less, the sound one, was this; that rent 
consists of the surplus profit on capital 
employed in the cultivation of land be- 
yond the profit that can be obtained by 
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the application of the same amount of 
capital in any other mode of employing it, 
Now, let them suppose that the general 
rate of profit upon capital employed in 
trade was 5 per cent.; and that the profit 
on capital employed in the cultivation of 
land was 15 per cent.; in such cases, 
the rent would consist of the extra 10 per 
cent. It must, of course, be assumed that 
the general rate of farming profits is equal; 
and that whether the farmer rents fertile 
land or poor land, he will derive an equal 
return upon the capital which he employs. 
If it were true that all the land in the 
kingdom were of equal value, and required 
an equal outlay per acre to render it pro- 
ductive, then the just relation between 
the profit on the farmer’s capital, and the 
rent he pays to his landiord might be 
found; but the fact was notoriously the 
reverse ;—and the cases in which the seale 
of the right hon. Gentleman would give the 
true measure of profit of farming capital 
would be few in comparison of those whea 
the result would be false; in most cases 
the scale would be either too high or too 
low. To make his meaning intelligible, let 
them take two farms of 300 acres each. In 
one case the land shall let at 15s. an acre, 
and in the other at 37. an acre. The land 
at 15s, an acre would produce a rent of 
2751,, the half of which would be less thaa 
1501,, and the tenant would escape from 
the Income-tax altogether. But the land 
which let at 3/, an acre would produce a rent 
of 900/., the half of which would be 450/., 
and the tenant would be taxed at 13/. 10s. 
Now, was it at all clear in the latter case, 
that the tenant did make a profit of 
4501.2? On the contrary, there was 
not the slightest ground for supposing 
it. The capital employed on the 300 
acres of poor laud would yield as 
much profit to the tenant as the capital 
employed on the 300 acres of fertile land ; 
the only difference would be in the rent. 
The rent on the fertile land would be very 
high, there being a large surplus of profit 
over the ordinary profits on capital ; and 
the whole of that surplus profit would go 
to the landlord, whilst, in the case of the 
poor land, there would only be a small 
surplus of profit to go for rent. In this 
case, therefore, the scheme of the right 
hon. Baronet would work great injustice, 
because, in the one case, from a certaia 
amount of capital which was yielding 
a fair and reasonable amount of profit, 
no tax would arise, while in the other 
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case, the same amount of capital would 
pay atax of 137, or 141. This was not 
a mere matter of curiosity, or a question 
interesting merely as a scientific pro- 
blem ; but it would have a very material 
effect in the practical working of the tax. 
As by the present arbitrary rule, an enor- 
mous proportion of farming capital was 
exempted from any contribution whatso- 
ever. He believed he was justified in saying 
that throughout England, Scotland, and 
Wales, two-thirds of the farms were let at 
rents under 300/. a year. Taking the profits 
at half the rent, they thus exempted two- 
thirds of all the farming capital of the coun- 
try from the Income-tax. The amount of 
the farming capital of the country was esti- 
mated at between 300,000,000/. and 
400,000,000/. Now, by exempting two- 
thirds of this vast amount of farming ca- 
pital from taxation, great injustice was 
committed on all the other classes of 
the country. Neither could he (Sir W. 
Clay) perceive any peculiarity in the 
nature of farming eapital, or in the posi- 
tion of the farmer, that could justify 
this mode of levying the tax on this species 
of property. On the contrary, he could 


conceive many reasons why to this descrip- 
tion of capital it should be far less objec- 


tionable to apply the inquisitorial process 
than to the capital of ordinary traders. A 
farmer was in a very slight degree depen- 
dent for success upon his credit, or upon the 
reputation of his wealth. He was not sub- 
ject to the bankrupt-laws; his principal 
creditor was his landlord, and his principal 
disbursements were to his own labourers, 
An investigation into the affairs of a farmer 
could do him but little injury on the one 
hand, while on the other, the process of 
ascertaining the amount of his profits 
would be much more simple than in any 
other case. He therefore thought, that 
the proposed scheme of the right hon, 
Baronet, as regarded the farmers, was 
based on a fallacious principle. There was 
no general and certain relation betweenrent 
and profits, and the exemption of so large 
a proportion of farming capital from taxa- 
tion was made without there existing any- 
thing peculiar in the position of the farmer 
to justify the exemption. The hon. Mem- 
ber went on to say that he was disposed 
to give the right hon. Baronet full credit 
for a large portion of his commercial 
tariff, and in the discussion of that tariff 
the right hon. Baronet should have what- 
¢ver humble support it was in his power to 
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give; although there were portions of it 
to which at the fitting time, he should be 
prepared to state his objections, He 
would only allude, then, to one point, 
because it was one from which a great 
loss would be occasioned to the reve- 
nue; he meant the alteration of duty on 
timber. That alteration had been jus- 
tified on the ground that it would bea 
great advantage to the shipping interest, 
He thought this was a mistake; and the 
right hon. Baronet was making a sacrifice 
without any countervailing advantage. It 
was not true that Canadian timber was 
employed in mercantile-ship building in 
this country to any considerable extent, 
To the extent to which merchant ships 
built of Canadian timber could find pro- 
fitable employment in the trade of this 
country, to that full extent such ships 
were built in Canada itself; and with 
builders in the colony, of course, builders 
there could not compete. For all other 
uses, the present duty on Canadian timber 
formed so very small a proportion of the 
price of the article that the reduction of 
the duty, while it was no great boon to 
the consumer, formed a considerable item 
in the deficiency of the revenue. He 
thought the right hon. Baronet had done 
wisely in reducing the duty on the superior 
description of timber, but it was of that 
reduction of duty the shipping interest 
complained. Nor did they consider the 
reduction of duty on colonial timber as 
any compensation. With respect to the 
comparative merits of the plan proposed by 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Baring) and the one brought forward by 
the right hon. Baronet, he gave the pre- 
ference to the former. He did not think 
the arguments of his right hon, Friend 
(Mr. Baring) had been answered. The 
right hon, Baronet might have been justi- 
fied in calling for an Income-tax in a 
great emergency of the State; but he 
called for it before the emergency had 
arisen, and when it was left to every man 
to dispute the reality of that emergency ; 
he should therefore support the motion of 
the hon. Member for Liskeard. 

Mr. Wakley: Notwithstanding all that 
had been said with regard to this bill, he 
was still disposed to believe that a pro- 
perty-tax was the best tax that could be 
imposed, and he exceedingly regretted 
that the present bill was so framed that he 
could not give it any support. If the 
right hon. Baronet had proposed even a 
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graduated income-tax and not a property- 
tax, he would have supported him most 
earnestly, because he believed that no tax 
could operate so justly in this country as 
a tax that came directly from the wealthy 
classes of the community. The part of 
the right hon. Baronet’s opening speech 
which elicited the warmest approbation 
was that in which he denounced all taxa- 
tion upon industry. The right hon, Ba- 
ronet most emphatically dwelt upon that 
point; but was there no industry on the 
part of men who had incomes above 1501. 
a year? This tax was a direct tax upon 
the industry of all men who obtained an 
income above 150/. That was one of the 
strongest objections he entertained against 
the tax, because it could not be just to 
tax the produce of man’s labour in the 
same proportion as they taxed income de- 
rived from a fixed capital. This was felt 
on the part of the public to be so great a 
grievance, and so intolerable, that he could 
assure the right hon. Baronet that he had 
by this measure laid the foundation for a 
graduated Income-tax. So far, therefore, he 
rejoiced at the position the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had taken, because he was convinced 
it would lead to the adoption of a just 
system of taxation. He had received se- 
veral letters on this subject. He would 
quote one of them. It was written by a 
person to show how unjust it was that he 
should be taxed precisely the same as in- 
dividuals who had fixed incomes, The 
writer said :— 

“To illustrate my view I freely and can- 
didly state facts, but must beg of you not to 
make my name unnecessarily public. I rent 
business premises at 2301. a year. They are 
rated at rack-rent to the poor, police, highway, 
and sewer rate. The house, which is a small 
eight-roomed one, attached to the counting- 
house, in which there are seven widows, is 
charged in the assessed taxes with eighteen 
windows. In short, the whole of the assessed 
taxes for this place is 20/. 2s. 5d, per annum. 
The capital employed is small, being but 
5,000/.; but, with industry, it enables me to 
employ thirty-four men, most of them with fa- 
milies. I keep fifteen horses, and ten waggons 
and carts, and altogether, the gross returns 
exceed 25,000/. per annum, which left, I ad- 
mit, last year, a gross profit exceeding 5/. per 
cent. upon the whole, subject, however, as you 
must be aware, to deductions for bad debts. 
Supposing the 5,000/. was funded instead of 
used as above, The interest would. be the 
only portion subject to the tax, say 1701., 
which, at the rate proposed, would be about 
5l. Now, if the 5,000/. being employed in 
trade is taken at 5/. per cent, interest, and 
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taxed at the rate of 3/. per cent., the produce 
would be 7/. 10s. which mode would yield 50), 
per cent. more upon the given sum of 5,000), 
than if the same was funded. Yet no objec. 
tion could be made. But if the premises are 
brought into schedule B, and the gross profits 
into schedule D, the class of society which you 
represent, namely, the tradesmen, or (as [ 
would call them) the working bees, will con- 
tribute out of all proportion. I hope that this 
may be a groundless fear. I should say that 
it was, did I not see by Sir Robert Peel’s 
figures, that he contemplates schedules B and 
D, that is, traders’ rents and profits, to yield 
1,370,000/., while the funded property is es. 
timated to yield only 646,000/, Again; it 
should be estimated what taxes the 5,000/. 
employed in trade now yields, in a direct and 
in an indirect way. Although the assessed 
taxes and the poor and police rates are not 
small items, and although thirty-four clerks 
and labourers are not a small number to be 
provided with the means of living out of the 
judicious and energetic employment of that 
small capital, its benefit does not stop there. 
No. There is the rent for the farmers’ pro- 
duce of hay, straw, and corn for the horses, 
There are the wheelwrights, the smiths, the 
harness-maker, stamp duty, paper, insurance, 
postage, &c., all aided, which must not be lost 
sight of. These remarks may be premature. 
It may be the Minister’s intention to limit the 
tax to actual property, and if so, no English- 
man ought to object. Few, I think, will. But, 
if the tradesman’s energy and talent are to be 
taxed, in addition to his capital, I, for one, 
think that the tradesman will soon pass away, 
the working artisan and the Jabourer shortly 
made candidates for the union workhouses, 
and the country’s character for enterprise be 
lost for ever. I now subjoin a list of Go- 
vernment and parochial taxes which I actually 
paid last year :—Assessed taxes, 201. 2s. 5d.; 
stamps, 25/.; poor’s-rate, 32/. 16s.; other pa- 
rochial rates, 161. 13s, 8d. ; sewer rate, 5/. 118. ; 
total, 1001. 3s. id.; out of a capital of 5,000.” 


This was not an isolated case.—[Sir R. 
Peel: What was the clear profit or income 
realised by this person?] He could not 
tell. That would be for the assessor to 
find out. Very likely, however, the as- 
sessor would not rely upon the statement 
of this individual ; and he might be sur- 
charged. This the party might appeal 
against, it was true; but the right hon. 
Baronet proposed to carry that on in se- 
cret. To this secret tribunal he objected. 
Every man ought to have a public inves- 
tigation if he wished it. If the commis- 
sioner should have a desire to act unjustly, 
the appearance of the public would serve 
as a check upon him. Would the party 
have the opportunity to have an open i 
vestigation before the local commissioner ‘ 
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Sir Robert Peel was understood to say 
that the party would only have the option 
of going before the local commissioner, or 
before a special commissioner appointed 
by Government ; but that he would not 
have the power to have the investigation 
carried on in public, 

Mr. Wakley thought, that that was very 
unjust. The public ought to be present 
if the party wished it. He was bound to 
state that out of doors there was no strong 
feeling against an Income-tax. His im- 
pression was, that the people thought that 
in principle it was the most just tax that 
could be imposed; and it did the right 
hon, Baronet the greatest credit for the 
powerful and gigantic efforts he was mak- 
ing to overcome the present difficulties, 
and to meet any future disasters that might 
accrue to this country. That was his 
feeling, and it would be most unfair and 
ungenerous for him to deny it; nor would 
he deny it, whatever obloquy and abuse 
the course he was pursuing might bring 
upon him. He cared not for abuse. He 
was not tied to any party. He was bound 
to state the candid and naked truth. Be- 
yond all question there was no system of 
taxation so fair and just as direct taxation 
upon property. Let the tax collector come 
into your house at once, without any dis- 
guise; and let him say, ‘I have called 
this morning for 351.” The reply would 
immediately be, ‘‘ What is this for?” 
The answer of the collector immediately 
follows: “It is for the Income-tax.” 
This sets the tax-payer upon his reflection, 
and he says, “I want to know how this 
money is applied ;” and in the space of a 
short time you thereby make every man a 
political reformer. Then it is, that he in- 
Vestigates, with extreme acuteness and 
perseverance, what becomes of the money 
which is abstracted from the fruits of his 
labour. It was matter, therefore, of re- 
Joicing, that this country had a minister 
who would act thus boldly by the people. 
He was delighted to see this commence- 
ment of a sound course of legislation. 
There was no fraud, no deception, no de- 
ceit, no delusion in all this, and he hoped 
this system of taxation would be perse- 
vered in. He objected, however, to the 
Present bill, because the sum that would 
be collected by it would not be adequate 
othe cruel nature of the inquisition it 
would introduce. The amount they were 
about to collect was only a fourteenth 
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he should have been delighted with the 
measure, for then the righthon. Baronet 
would have been able to take off many 
taxes which now pressed so heavily upon 
the energies of the people. He hoped that 
when the people should be made fully 
aware of the advantages of direct taxation 
they would overwhelm the House with 
petitions for the adoption of a graduated 
scale of taxation upon property andi n- 
come. The noble Lord the Member for 
London (Lord John Russell) agreed with 
the right hon. Baronet in opinion, that a 
sliding-scale could not be applied to a tax 
upon income. But he wanted to know 
why it could not? A sliding-scale was ap-« 
plied to the assessed taxes. It was ap. 
plied to their horses, their servants, their 
carriages, and to their houses. He did 
not mean to say, that the gradations were 
carried out upon a just principle. On the 
contrary, he knew they were not. Take 
the window-tax, for example. For any 
window above eight a tax of 13s. was im- 
posed ; but when the windows were above 
180, then the tax was only 3s. for each 
window. But his argument was this:— 
that ifa graduated scale of duty could be 
applied to your horses, your carriages, 
your servants, your houses, and your win 
dows, why could it not be applied to your 
acres, and to your thousands of pounds ? 
He hoped that this question would be an- 
swered. He was perfectly satisfied that 
when those gentlemen who were now so 
anxious to have a sliding-scale applied to 
corn, had found by experience that it was 
equally applicable to money, they would 
derive the greatest gratification in finding 
their views of political economy carried 
out for the benefit of the people, who, he 
could assure those Gentlemen, never 
would rest until a sliding-scale should be 
applied to an Income-tax. When that 
should be proposed it would be hailed by 
the country as the best tax that ever was 
imposed. The principle of a sliding-scale 
was already applied to property in the in- 
stance of stamp duties, and though he was 
aware that it was made to press with un- 

due weight on the masses, still all he 
argued for was the flexibility and applica- 
bility of the principle. His hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. C. Buller) had said 

that taxation should be regulated in pro- 

portion to the amount that it would with- 

draw from a man’s enjoyments. But who 

was to estimate what a man’s enjoyments 
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principle was this: that every man should 
be made to contribute in proportion to his 
means; and that special care should be 
taken in carrying out that principle, if 
possible, not to withdraw from any man 
the necessaries of life. The man of 200/. 
a year would lose nearly 6/. of his income 
while the man of 6,000/. would lose only 
about 180/, The 6/. taken away in the 
one case would deprive a man of some of 
the very necessaries of life, but of what 
comfort, of what Juxury would the 180/. 
deprive the man of 6,000/.a year? Ifa 
man of 6,000/. a year, minus 180/., could 
not obtain all the pleasures and gratifica- 
tions he desired, he must be a very luxu- 
tious, avaricious, and unreasonable fellow 
indeed, and the more he was taxed the 
less ke was to be pitied: such a man 
could hardly be taxed too severely. He 
would simply state the case of one of his 
constituents to show how unjustly and 
cruelly the tax operated. He was a clerk 
with from 150/. to 160/. per annum; he 
had a wife and four children, kept one girl 
as a servant at 6/. a year wages, and 
found, on casting up his year’s account, 
that he was 11/. in debt. What was he 
to do? he must abridge some of the neces- 
saries of life in order to avoid debt. He and 
his family left off sugar, and, to avoid the 
keep of the servant (the daughter of a 
man with a large family, who was a crip- 
ple), they sent her to live out of the 
House, merely paying her wages for occa- 
sional assistance. When it was as much 
as he could do to struggle with his diffi- 
culties came this Income-tax and over- 
whelmed him; it reduced him in fact to 
complete poverty. Moreover, the curse 
fell upon the very humblest classes also; 
for the poor servant-girl was necessarily 
turned adrift and sent home to her crippled 
father. What were the watch and clock 
makers of Finsbury to do under the tax ? 
They earned from 1502. to 180/. a year; 
and even from this paltry sum a heavy 
deduction was to be made. The man who 
had 4,000/. in the funds did not pay one 
farthing, and if a man had 40,000/. in the 
funds he had only to divide it between ten 
members of his family, and set the tax at 
defiance. This was a case which might 
easily occur, and which the right hon. 
Baronet did not seem prepared to meet. 
The right hon. Baronet had vaunted of 
the tax he was about to lay upon Irish ab- 
sentees, but how did he attempt to tax 
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country, but in France, Germany, and 
Italy? The tax in fact would compel 
them to be absentees, not only from Ire. 
land but from England. The farmers of 
England, too, had a right to complain: 
he knew some of them, and they asked 
him how it happened, that while the 
farmer of 3001. a year was made to pay 
in this country, he entirely escaped in 
Ireland? He could give them no an- 
swer, but that it was the will and pleasure 
of the right hon. Baronet. For these rea- 
sons, and with these objections he was 
obliged reluctantly, he owned, to vote 
against this tax: it was in principle the 
best description of tax that could be im- 
posed, provided it were made equal in its 
pressure and fair in its collection; in that 
case it would have the effect, not merely 
of rescuing the country from its embar- 
rassments, but of placing it in the proud 
situation it formerly occupied. He wished 
to face the financial difficulty, and to re- 
store the public credit, but it must be 
done by requiring a proportionate sacrifice 
from men of all ranks by a graduated 
scale; and then, though an Income-tax 
was not to be compared with a Property- 
tax, he should hold it a great good, and 
should heartily support it. At present, 
framed as it was, he had no choice but to 
vote against it. 

Mr. D’Israeli said, every Gentleman 
who had spoken, appeared to be of opin- 
ion, that new taxes in some form or other 
must be imposed, and that the country 
ought no longer to suffer under the evils 
of a financial deficiency ; but scarcely any 
one had thought of inquiring into the 
causes of the deficiency. The budget of 
this year was characterised by a circum- 
stance unprecedented in the history of the 
country. The right hon. Baronet had, 
for the first time, introduced into a finan- 
cial statement an exposition of the state 
of the finances of our Indian empire, He 
confessed he was not astonished that the 
right hon. Baronet had taken this step. 
Such a course was wise and sagacious; 
and he thought, that any one who bad 
watched the course of events, and the elt- 
cumstances of our Indian empire for some 
years past, must have anticipated, that the 
time would arrive when the Minister of 
this country would announce that the 
finances of India must form an item 
the British budget. A single Minister had 
the opportunity of governing 100,000,000 
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expenditure of a vast revenue, almost 
without the cognisance of his Colleagues ; 
and when that was the case, a British 
House of Commons ought to exercise the 
same control over the resources of that 
country as they did over the revenue of 
England. If, financially, there was a rea- 
son why the House should interfere with 
the state of the revenue in India, politi- 
cally there was no reason to refrain from 
so doing. The wars in central Asia were 
not the wars of the East India Company, 
but of England ; and it was absolutely 
necessary that England should step for- 
ward and offer to take that responsibility 
which must ultimately devolve upon this 
country. It had been said, that the state- 
ments of the Minister in this respect were 
exaggerated and unnecessary. It was a 
matter of notoriety, that five years ago 
there was a surplus revenue for India and 
England, in round numbers, of nearly 
2,500,000/. in each country. It was a mat- 
ter of equal notoriety, that at this moment 
there was a deficiency for each empire, in 
round numbers, of 2,500,000/. Now, surely 
there could be no inquiry more legitimate 
than an investigation into the cause of this 
deficiency. But before going into this part 


of the subject he would take the liberty of 
alluding to one inaccurate statement which 
had been made with respect to the finan- 


cial condition of India. It had been 
stated, that the Indian Government had 
raised loans at 5 per cent. But within 
the last few days he had been informed 
on very good authority, that money had 
recently been obtained in Calcutta at the 
high rate of 8} per cent., and that, too, 
on landed security, the best security which 
could be offered. He could scarcely believe 
it possible, that the Government in India 
could obtain money at 5 per cent., when 
their previoussecurities were at a considera- 
ble discount in the market. He, therefore, 
thought these loans must have been raised 
on some false pretence—on some such re- 
presentations as those which described the 
Indian revenue at 20,000,000/. when it was 
notmore than 15,000,000/. It was necessary 
the House should obtain some accurate 
information on the subject. One fact was 
not disputed—that five years ago there 
Was a surplus revenue on the two empires 
of 5,000,000/., and at present there was 
a deficiency of 5,000,000/. It was rather 
curious, that the deficiency commenced 
almost simultaneously in the two countries. 
Generally speaking, our commerce had 
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not declined, nor had our revenue dimi- 
nished ; but our expenditure had in- 
creased, and it was this increase of ex- 
penditure, both in India and England, 
that had destroyed the surplus revenue 
and created the deficiency. It was not 
very unreasonable to infer, that the same 
cause at the same time had destroyed the 
surplus revenue in both empires. And 
what was that cause? Not our commer- 
cial regulations or financial arrangements. 
It was the foreign policy of the late Go- 
vernment which had had this disastrous 
effect, and had rendered necessary the pre- 
sent increase of taxation. What was the 
policy which had produced this great ex- 
penditure and consequent deficiency? The 
country knew little about it, We were en- 
gaged in a war which had never been an- 
nounced to Parliament by the Sovereign, 
which had never been developed by the 
Minister, and which had never been sanc- 
tioned by the nation. This was the war 
which had caused the deficiency com- 
plained of; and could there be a more 
legitimate matter of inquiry than to in- 
vestigate the causes of that war? Not 
only was that inquiry legitimate, but it 
was the first duty of the House of Com- 
mons to investigate the causes of that 
war, which had been so disastrous— 
which had brought on the English arms 
the greatest disgrace in the records of 
modern history. A short time ago news 
arrived of a calamity which had filled 
the country with mourning and with 
shame—a calamity the consequence of 
that war—and when it was announced 
to the House, what occurred? A right 
hon, Gentleman rose in his place 
and said it was grossly exaggerated. He 
should like to know what authority the 
right hon. Gentleman had for making that 
statement, The very next arrival con- 
firmed the accounts which had been pre- 
viously received, and supplied additional 
details. No inquiry, however, had been 
announced into those circumstances which 
had entailed so much disgrace and dis- 
honour upon the arms of England. He 
admitted, that the tax about to be im- 
posed was one of a most odious and in- 
quisitorial character. All parties agreed 
in the necessity of increased taxation, but 
no person inquired for a moment into the 
causes of that necessity. There used to 
be a doctrine once very fashionable with 
the noble Lord opposite—popular at least 
to some extent in the House—and that 
2L2 
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was the responsibility of Ministers. No- 
thing could be more remarkable than that 
a Government should have commenced a 
war without consulting the House of Com- 
mons—that they should have experienced 
the greatest disasters—destroyed the sup- 
plies of two great empires,—involved both 
empires in debt, and escaped from office 
without the slightest comment or inquiry. 
Nothing would be more astonishing than 
that they should be succeeded by a Go- 
vernment discreetly silent on the subject ; 
but if the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government intended to origin- 
ate no inquiry—he would remind the 
House, that there was one body in 
this country on whom the responsibility 
would ultimately rest, and that body was 
the House of Commons. The Parliament 
of England, which had never been con- 
sulted, was the assembly on which this 
responsibility would devolve. It was a 
remarkable circumstance, that when the 
contingency of a public bankruptcy in 
India was at this moment contemplated, 
and nothing but the vigorous conduct of 
the right hon. Gentleman had averted the 
evil—when hon. Gentlemen were nightly 
complaining that people might not 
present petitions against the taxes — 
when noble Lords announced, that they 
would divide the House on every occasion 
against this inquisitorial impost—it was 
remarkable that no Member had risen to 
inquire into the causes of this impost, 
and into the present state of both Eng- 
land and India. He had no intention 
himself of interfering in these debates. 
He believed, that the measure was neces- 
sary, not only from causes which were ap- 
parent, but from many others which might 
not be brought forward. The first duty 
which they ought to perform was, with- 
out reference to party, without giving any 
Opinion on what was past, to investigate 
the causes which had led to the wars in 
India, and to the financial difficulties 
which had followed them. 

Mr. Christie admitted that it was ne- 
cessary to provide against the prevailing 
deficiency of revenue; the House ought 
to meet the evil in order to remedy it, and 
although he would not go over the grounds 
so often previously stated, he might be 
permitted shortly to explain his views, and 
his several grounds of objection to the 
Income-tax. First, he objected to it on 
account of its direct nature; it was the 
most oppressive and injurious of all direct 
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taxes, in addition to which it was most 
odiously inquisitorial, and harassing to 
trade and commerce. He objected to 
it, because it gave full scope to the most 
malevolent feelings, because it engendered 
deceit and fraud—because it was most 
unequal in its operation, and always ob- 
truded its inequality and injustice to the 
view. In one word, he objected to it asa 
tax which, as had been often expressed in 
those debates was so unequal, so haras- 
sing, $0 mischievous, so revolting to the 
feelings, that it can only safely be resorted 
to in one of those last emergencies in 
which a nation is apt to think and feel as 
one man, and which even then is resorted 
to by a wise Minister only for the exigency 
of the time, and for that with a most peril- 
ous responsibility, The right hon. Baro- 
net has himself emphatically said, that 
“‘he was unwilling to establish the dis- 
gusting inquisition with which it must be 
accompanied,” and would not support 
such a tax; but, said the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, ‘the circumstances are different, 
and everything depends on the circum- 
stances. At the time at which I spoke 
there was a surplus of 1,500,000/. There 
is now a deficit of nearly double that 
amount.” It was then proposed to reduce 
taxes to the amount of 1,340,0002, 
But if at a time when there was so large 
a surplus in the Exchequer, when con- 
siderable reduction of taxation could have 
taken place, and they could yet have 
steered clear of a deficiency, the right 
hon. Baronet thought it necessary to fence 
himself so warily against an Income-tax, 
and to shun reduction of taxation, surely 
when the surplus was turned into a de- 
ficiency, he should increase his efforts to 
avoid the tax of which he felt so righteous 
a horror, and arm himself tenfold to resist 
reduction of taxes. But what did he do 
with a deficiency of 3,000,000/. in a 
time which he describes as a time of war, 
and pregnant with disaster? He who in 
a time of peace, with a surplus of 
1,500,000/., shuddered at the slightest 
reduction of taxes, lest the imposition of 
an Income-tax might be made a few more 
shades more improbable, went and re- 
luctantly gave up taxes to the amount of 
1,200,000/., and this by way of showing 
the consistency of his opinions, and his 
unabated desire to save the country, by 
every means in his power, from the 
horrors and disgusting inquisition of af 
Income-tax ; aud, by way of making bis 
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consistency more complete, he made a 
boast of his reductions. He boasted of 
the deficiency which his own tariff would 
roduce, and he called upon the House 
to agree cheerfully to a tax to make up a 
deficiency which did not yet exist. He 
called the deficiency 4,000,000/. This was 
unfair; they had only a right to calculate 
it at 3,000,0002., or rather 2,500,0002., 
for to get beyond that they were obliged 
to resort to hypothesis and possibilities. 
And, as for the necessity of a resort to 
this mode of taxation, the same might 
have been urged as a reason for the pro- 
posed reduction in 1833; and if they 
practised patience then, they were much 
more bound to practise patience now. 
Their duty was to make up an annual 
deficiency of 2,500,000/. Certainly the 
first duty of the right hon. Baronet was 
to retain those taxes which already existed, 
to which the feelings of men had become 
accustomed, and which were, therefore, 
more easily levied than other taxes, the 
evils of which men knew not of; and 
then to make up the deficiency in any 
other way rather than the imposition of 
an Income-tax. The noble Lord the 
Member for London had ably detailed the 
mode in which this deficiency might be 
made up. They might easily raise the 
amount by resorting to taxes on articles of 
general consumption, which were not so 
oppressive as a direct tax; or go to a 
window-tax or a house-tax, which, though 
direct taxes, did not possess the unequal 
and inquisitorial features of an Income- 
tax. Oh! but he remembered that the 
right hon, Baronet had contended that 
all assessed taxes were as unequal as an 
Income-tax, falling alike on men of large 
and men of small incomes—men whose 
incomes were derived from land or the 
funds, from the precarious earnings of a 
trade or profession, Yes; but they fell 
on these in different degrees. Individuals 
had the power of rendering themselves 
liable to such taxes in proper proportions, 
to the extent and nature of their incomes. 
The man of 700/. a year derived from a 
profession or trade, lived in a smaller 
house, took care to have fewer windows, 
and kept fewer servants, than the man 
who has 700. a year from land or from 
the funds, These taxes, therefore, had 
the faculty of adapting themselves to 
these differences in income, which the 
righthon. Baronet’s Income-tax wantonly 
tonfounded, It was strange that the 
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right hon. Baronet should not have seen 
the distinction; and when the right hon. 
Baronet gravely propounds so obvious a 
fallacy, he hoped the right hon. Baronet 
would excuse him in saying that the 
country might think he would hardly do 
himself or his Government an injury, by 
giving more frequent permission to his 
followers to speak for him. The right 
hon. Baronet had been pleased to be very 
facetious on a part of the speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for London, and 
on the arguments used by the noble 
Lord: but it was curious that the best 
supporters of the present measure were 
on the Opposition side of the House. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dumfties had made a_ speech highly 
laudatory of the course pursued by the 
right hon. Baronet; and his encomiums 
consisted chiefly in the fact that the right 
hon. Baronet had resorted to the principle 
of direct taxation. The hon. Member 
dwelt, as far as he could understand him, 
upon the great benefit of direct taxation 
on account of the advantage it afforded 
to the enforcement of economy upon the 
Government, He, however, believed that 
without this tax there was a sufficient 
check upon the executive, for he believed 
there was a general unwillingness to pay 
money unnecessarily for the purpose of the 
Government. Then the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. R. Currie) supported 
the right hon. Baronet for a different rea- 
son. He was willing to give the Income- 
tax as the price of the great and important 
concessions to the principles of free-trade 
to be made by the right hon. Baronet. He 
could not see those great concessions. 
Where did the hon. Member discover 
them? Did he find them in the Corn- 
bill, which he concurred with his party 
in scouting for its nothingness, Or in 
the tariff, with its high differential duties 
from the beginning to the end—a differen- 
tial duty of 100 per cent on coffee; a 
heavy duty of 30s. a load on foreign 
timber, with only a nominal Is. duty on 
colonial timber? If these were all the 
concessions that were to be made by the 
right hon. Baronet, he thought that the 
price which the hon. Member for North- 
ampton was willing to pay for them 
was very extravagant indeed. Again, the 
hon, and learned Member for Bath was a 
supporter of the right hon. Baronet, and 
had yet another reason for his support. 
His opinion was, that the deficiency 
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should be made up by means of economy 
and reductions carried through all the 
Government establishments; but he had 
no hopes in the present state of the House 
of finding his views succeed. It seemed, 
however, that there was a long way be- 
tween a desire for economy, and the sup- 
port of an Income-tax, which was, indeed, 
inconsistent with that desire ; for if the 
right hon. Baronet once got the Income- 
tax, he would be placed far beyond the 
efforts of the people to wring from him 
those measures of economy which the hon. 
and learned Member desired. The whole 
support, indeed, of the hon. Member was 
inconsistent. He was at once the warmest 
eulogist, and most vehement opponent of 
the measure. He praised the measure as 
honest, fair, and straightforward, and then 
he laid his finger upon a principal feature 
as a cruel and gross injustice. He hoped, 
indeed, to amend it in committee, but his 
hon. and learned Fiiend, the Member for 
Liskeard had pointed out the impossibility 
of the hon. and learned Member for Bath 
getting rid of this obnoxious feature in the 
bill, and he would warn the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that all his attempts 
would be unavailing, and that the bill 
would come out of the committee just as 
it went in. This unrighteous inequality 
will remain. The man who makes two, 
three, or four hundred a year by pursuing 
a toilsome trade or profession, and who, 
out of these scanty earnings has to sup- 
port a family, is called upon to contribute 
to the tax from which a man having a fixed 
permanent income of little less than 1501. 
a year—a single man, perhaps, but at any 
rate certain that his wife and child will 
enjoy, after his death, the income which 
he himself possesses, and infinitely better 
off, therefore, than the first, was exempt. 
He thought the very line drawn by the 
right hon. Baronet for exemption was one 
of the most unjust features of the measure, 
Persons whose incomes were under 150/. 
a year, were generally persons who were 
altogether accustomed to a most moderate 
expenditure, who have no care for keeping 
up what was called an appearance, and 
who had no difficulty in even living within 
their very small incomes. But go higher, 
and you arrive at incomes which entail 
necessities of expense more than propor- 
tionate to their increased amounts—en- 
tailed, not merely expenses for appearance 
sake, which they might not be disposed to 
view with indulgence, but expenses for 
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education of children, whose mental and 
moral culture it would be the last struggle 
of a refined and high-minded parent not 
to permit to sink below the level of his 
own, or expenses even necessary for the 
pursuit of a profession by which, after 
many years of patient industry and fru- 
gality, the poor obscure beginner may 
attain to wealth and eminence, and ac- 
quire that reputation from which the na- 
tion derived lustre. Only consider the 
expenses necessary for pursuing the pro- 
fession of the common law. Circuits, cham- 
bers, law-books cost the barrister from 2001. 
to 300/. a year, and if his fees amount to 
6002. or 700/., or even 1,0002. a year, out 
of which he has to meet the necessary ex- 
penses of his profession, and to support, 
perhaps, a growing family, you tax this 
man, towhom underany circumstanceevery 
shilling is of the utmost consequence, 
while you let free the man without the 
trouble and expense of a profession, or a 
family, whose income is under 150, a- 
year, in order that you might set up the 
character of the people’s friends, while, at 
the same time, to conciliate the fund- 
holder and the landowner, you impose on 
them only the same tax you imposed on 
the precarious incomes derived from pro- 
fessions or trades. And for what was it 
that the right hon. Baronet was bringing 
upon himself all this odium and unpopu- 
larity, and was embarking on this suicidal 
course? Could it be, that party exigen- 
cies impelled him, and that, finding imme- 
diate difficulty and danger, in other 
courses, he flew to a danger that was 
more remote? His agricultural friends 
would not allow him to help the revenue 
by a moderate fixed duty on corn ; besides 
that, the right hon. Baronet opposed such 
a plan last year, and even if he could de- 
pend upon his party following him— 
which he could not—he could not brave 
the ‘public contumely that would await 
him if now, in office, and to preserve office, 
he espoused a principle of such moment, 
which, out of office, and to gain office, he 
had resisted. Neither would the landed 
interest allow him to do an act of obvious 
justice, which would also be fiscally expe- 
dient, in adopting the motion which was 
about to be proposed to the House by the 
hon. Member for Lewes (Mr. Elphin- 
stone), and imposing taxes on the trans 
mission of real, alike with personal pro- 
perty. And then, the tariff, designed to 
please the public, which party necessities 
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would not allow him to gratify in other 
ways—and, at the same time, studiously 
ministering, in all important articles of 
consumption, to the interests of colonial 
monopolists. And for these two purposes, 
combining exorbitant differential duties 
with ostentatious reductions of duty, so 
that the public would derive much less 
benefit than would, at first sight, seem 
from the reductions; they still prevented 
fair foreign competition; no encourage- 
ment was given where such differential 
duties exist to commerce, which they said 
needed to be revived, or to manufactures, 
whose languishing condition they lamented 
but the colonial producer remains un- 
scathed; and to do him the least possible 
harm, and the least possible good to the 
consumer, they inflicted the utmost pos- 
sible injury on the revenue. The hon. 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Cobden) 
ably exposed, the other night, the faults 
and fatuities of this tariff. The sin of a 
high differential duty pervaded it. A 
high duty was necessary to avoid offence 
to a class on which the right hon. Baro- 
net’s power greatly depended. And 
this high differential duty necessitated a 
greater reduction of duties for the other 
purposes of popularity after which the 
right hon. Baronet so anxiously desired, 
but which it was so difficult for him to 
attain. Here again, therefore, party exi- 
gencies operated to assist in driving the 
right hon. Baronet to this Income-tax. 
He viewed the tax as a tax for the main- 
tenance of a party, and this was one of 
the chief reasons why he gave his cordial 
support to the amendment of his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Liskeard. 

Mr. Percy S, Smythe said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down had dealt out his censure and his 
counsel to all those hon. Members on 
either side of the House who were in- 
clined to support the present motion, bat 
had wholly failed in making out any ar- 
gament against it. The hon. Member for 
Liskeard, too, not content the other night 
with making a fierce attack upon the 
boroughmongering aristocracy, he himself 
having sat for the close borough of West 

, had again come forward to oppose the 
present measure, but was not more fortu- 
nate in enunciating the principle which 
he would adopt. ie agreed, however, in 


One part of the hon. Member’s speech, 
where he said that they were called upon 
them to discuss the merits or demerits of an 
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Income-tax. Many Gentlemen might think 
that it was partial, and therefore objection- 
able; that it was inquisitorial, and therefore 
oppressive, and yet feel themselves con- 
strained to vote inits favour fromadeepsense 
of the exigencies of the country. It was 
not a question between the merits of the 
budget of the last and present year, of 
the superiority of direct over indirect tax- 
ation. Some might prefer indirect to di- 
rect taxation, and yet feel constrained to 
surrender their individual and private 
opinions. Some Gentlemen, again, might 
prefer other modes of direct taxation, such 
as had been before resorted to, and yet 
vote for the motion of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, because they believed as he did, 
that this was exclusively a question of 
confidence. Even hon. Members on the 
other side of the House did not say that 
circumstances might not justify and might 
not even require the imposition of an 
Income-tax; their opposition, therefore, 
was not one of principle. All they said 
was, that present circumstances did not 
justify it. Because Europe was not in- 
volved in actual war, because France was 
not invaded, because the ramparts of 
Vienna and of Berlin were still secure, 
and because the Rhine was still Ger- 
man — could they see no danger, and 
would they make no exertion? Mr. Burke 
had often talked of the school of geogra- 
phical morality: Match him, this sample 
of geographical statesmanship. Was the 
march across the Indus less important, or 
did it require less exertion, than if it took 
place nearer our own doors? Suppose these 
occurences had taken place at Madrid— 
suppose a British envoy had been murdered 
in cold blood—suppose the British residents 
had been butchered in defiance of a con- 
vention — suppose the army had been 
treacherously betrayed and cut to pieces— 
and then would they tell him that, because 
these things happened in one peninsula, 
they were to be treated with inertness and 
carelessness; whereas, if they had oc- 
curred in another peninsula, they would 
have insured the utmost sympathy and 
energy? Let not that indifference, which 
had reduced Clive to suicide, and Hastings 
to beggary and proscription, and which 
would fain have detracted even from Lord 
Wellesley’s magnificent proconsulate, find 
a support; let it not be said within the 
walls of Parliament that the evil spirit was 
allowed to make light of these diffi- 
culties and these dangers. They must 
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Jook with circumspection to the events in 
the East. Although two Secretaries of 
the Board of Control had spoken, they 
had carefully shirked all reference to the 
affairs of India. Let them, however, re- 
flect upon the inevitable effect which con- 
tinued disasters in that country would 
have upon England. Let them remember, 
that if war, should shut out from us the 
United States or the Brazils, we might 
have to resort to India for our cotton and 
our sugar. Let not, then, our difficulties 
be underrated. If they were underrated 
here, they were not so abroad. If they 
looked at the conduct of the French 
opposition during the recent debates, 
they might even think those difficulties 
overrated; but whilst they existed, he 
found in them his justification for his 
vote. If he wanted any further justifica- 
tion for the imposition of the Income-tax, 
he found it in the speech of the gallant 
Commodore the Member for Marlebone, 
who stangely enough opposed the tax, 
and yet said, that if the British fleet in 
the Mediterraneanin 1 840 hadencountered 
a hostile fleet, it would not have been vic- 
torious, and who followed up that state- 
ment by saying that he never remembered 
such a crisis as the present, except on two 
occasions, with reference to which, per- 
haps, he might be biassed by his profes- 
sional feelings in giving too much import- 
ance—the mutinies at the Nore and 
at Portsmouth. These were his reasons 
for supporting the present measure. Ad- 
mitting that it was a tax repugnant to the 
practice of the constitution—admitting 
that the feelings of a large body of the 
people were opposed to it—admitting that 
it partook somewhat of the dictatorship of 
ancient Rome—inimical to the common 
practice of the Constitution—yet he be- 
lieved that like that, it was, in such a 
crisis as the present, a just, an equitable, 
and a necessary measure. 

Mr. W. O. Stanley hoped, after the 
various remonstrances and representations 
that had been addressed to the right hon. 
Baronet, that he would consent to some 
modification of the tax. The noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) had pointed out the 
other night how completely, in the case of 
coppers, an advantage was about to be given 
to the mines of Cuba, and that ought to 
show him the necessity of well weighing 
his propositions before he brought them 
finally before the House. 

Mr, Scott said, though he had a very 
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shy feeling of the inexpediency of the mea- 
sures brought forward by the Government, 
he did not mean to throw any opposition 
in their way. The question before them 
was, whether this was the time to impose 
such a tax? It appeared to him that the 
origin of the tax was to be traced to a wish 
to maintain monopoly. If the measures 
proposed by the late Government were car- 
ried, they would have a far less deficiency 
to provide for, and the interests of trade 
would be materially benefited. That was 
his opinion, and he also thought, that those 
great advantages were set aside for the 
sake of the landed interest. That being 
his opinion, he thought that a land-tax 
was the best to be proposed; and if that 
were the tax, it would have his cordial 
support. If the tax were proposed to 
relieve the consumers, it would be another 
thing; but the right hon. Baronet pro- 
posed it for a temporary purpose, not for 
the sake of relieving the people from the 
taxes vn consumption. The tax he pro- 
posed was not a tax on property, but it 
was an Income-tax, which was the worst 
that could be resorted to. If, instead of 
taking trades and professions, the right 
hon. Baronet taxed property, he would 
give him his cordial support. With re- 
gard to the time the tax was to continue, 
he thought that the difficulties and inqui- 
sition, which attended it, would prevent 
any fear as to its being borne for any con- 
siderable time by the people. In its own 
nature the tax was unjust, but in its prac- 
tical working out it was rendered ten times 
more unjust, and, therefore, it was one 
which the House ought not to press. 
The measure gave a temptation to dis- 
honesty, which the House ought not to 
sanction. Upon these grounds, and be- 
lieving the right hon. Baronet had not 
made out a case to justify the imposition 
of the tax, he should enter his protest 
against it. 

The House divided on the question, that 
the word now stand part of the question: 
—Ayes 155; Noes 76 :—Majority 79. 
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Feilden, W. J. Gordon, Lord F. 
Charteris, hon. F. Duff, J. 
Manners, Lord C, Byng, G. 
Egerton, Sir P. Townley, C. 
Sturt, H. C. Howard, Sir R. 


Bill read a second time. 


Ways anp Means — ExcnEQuer 
Bitts.] The House in a committee of 
Ways and Means. 

Sir G. Clerk moved, that a sum of 
9,100,0002. should be raised by Exche- 
quer-bills for the service of the year. 

Mr. Blewitt begged to ask, whether 
there was an intention of making any 
alteration in the provisions of the law re- 
lating to Savings-banks, which enabled the 
Government of the day to do what was 
called tampering with the funds placed in 
those banks, by issuing Exchequer-bills 
in exchange for the money of the depo- 
sitors ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had no intention of proposing any 
alteration of the law as to the mode in 
which the commissioners of the national 
debt had the power of investing the money 
paid into the Savings-banks by the contri- 
butors. He had already stated, that the 
course which was pursued had no tendency 
to impair the interests of those who placed 
their money in the Savings-banks. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Ratiways.] Order of the Day read 
for the reconsidering the report of the 
Railways-bill. Bill to be recommitted. 

On the question that the Speaker leave 
the Chair, 

Lord J. Russell thought, there ought to 
be some general understanding as to the 
succession in which business was to be 
brought on, in case of one particular order 
not occupying so much time as had been 
expected. There were many Gentlemen 
interested in the subject now before the 
House, and anxious to discuss it, who 
might not now be present in consequence 
of its not being expected to be brought on. 

Sir R. Peel perfectly agreed with the 
noble Lord, that there should be some 
such understanding, and he should take 
care, as far as possible, in future, to give 
notice of the succession in which the 
orders of the day were to be brought on, 
in case any patticular order should not 
last so long as had been anticipated; but 
he must urge as his excuse on the present 
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occasion, that, after the formidable ap. 
nouncement made by the noble Lord with 
reference to the second reading of the 
Income-tax Bill, he had hardly expected 
that the discussion would have been over 
at half-past nine, and that there would 
have been only seventy-six Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House. He had 
thought the great debate would have been 
on the second reading, and had never 
anticipated so early a termination of it, 
He must, however, apologise to the noble 
Lord for not having given notice, and 
should take care, as far as possible, to give 
sufficient intimations of the course of busi« 
ness in future. 

Mr. V. Smith said, he believed that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
to the Board of Trade had given no notice 
of an intention to proceed with this bill 
to-night; and, as far as Members on the 
Opposition side had been able to collect, 
the intention was to proceed with the 
ordnance estimates, and it was only on 
account of the absence of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who was to move them that the 
House was called upon to proceed with a 
discussion for which no one was pre- 
pared. 

Mr. Gladstone observed that the ma- 
jority of the Gentlemen who had given 
notice of amendments on the bill were 
present, and so far the House was pre- 
pared for the discussion. 

Lord J. Russell said, he had observed 
an anxiety on the other side to prevent 
Gentlemen from speaking even in favour 
of the Income-tax, and that had tended 
to bring the discussion to a conclusion 
early. 

Sir R. Peel said, he had not observed 
anything of the kind. He could assure 
the noble Lord that he had offered no ob- 
struction to any Gentleman speaking. He 
certainly had been afraid that the House 
would have been counted out at one time. 

House in committee. 

The clauses of the Railway Bill to the 
10th inclusive were agreed to. On clause 
11 being proposed, which compels occu- 
piers of land to keep gates and private 
roads erected by sides of railways properly 
fastened between railways and the adjoin 
ing ground, 

Sir W. Jolliffe expressed regret that the 
bill had been proceeded with. With re 
spect to this clause he thought it should 
be omitted, and that it would be much 
better to leave the law as it stood. He 
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thought the right hon. Gentleman was 
somewhat hasty in respect to this bill. 

Mr. Gladstone said, that as the clause 
dealt with minute legislation, it was ne- 
cessary that it should be carefully framed. 
The object of the clause was to insure that 
gates connected with private rights of way 
over railways should be kept properly 
locked or secured, and the public safety 
demanded that proper provision on this 
head should be made. He meant, how- 
ever, that this clause should be reprinted, 
and if then it should be found not to give 
satisfaction, he would be ready to with- 
draw it. The clause, however, was not 
a new one. It was similar to one in 
the Grand Junction Railway Act, and 
which had been found to work exceed- 
ingly well. 

Mr. Labouchere thought it highly im- 
portant that proper provision should be 
made for the keeping of such gates 
locked. 

Sir W. Jolliffe contended that the Rail- 
way Companies, and not the owners or 
occupiers of land, should be the parties 
to see after these gates. He thought it 


would be impossible to carry out the 


clause as it stood. 

Mr. C. Russell said, that as the gates 
in question could only be used by the 
owners and occupiers of the land, it was 
but reasonable that they should be respon- 
sible for their being kept locked up or pro- 
perly secured, so as to avoid danger to the 
public. 

Mr. Labouchere did not care on which 
party the responsibility fell, provided suffi- 
cient security were given that the gates 
should be kept locked or secured. 

Mr. Henley said, that such a burden 
should not be thrown upon the farmers 
along the line, and therefore, if the hon. 
Baronet went to a division, he should sup- 
port him. 

Mr. Tatton Egerton disapproved of the 
clause, and thought that there would be 
no hardship in obliging the railway com- 
panies to undertake the charge of these 
gates, 
Sir T. Wilde thought the responsibility 
should be on the railway. 

Sir W. Jolliffe said, he should feel it 
his duty to take the sense of the House 
upon his motion. 

The committee divided on the question 
that the clause stand part of the bill :— 
Ayes 103; Noes 104: Majority 1. 
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Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Corry, right hon. H. 
Craig, W. G. 
Damer, Hon. Col. 
Darby G. 

Dawnay, hon. W. H. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Dundas, G. 
Duncombe, Hon. A. 
Ewart, W. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Feilden, W. 

Filmer, Sir E. 
Fleming, J. W. 
Forbes, W. 

Fox, C.R 


Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E: 


Goring, C. 


Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 


Granger, T. C. 
Hale, R. B. 


Hardinge, rt.ho.Sir H. 


Hardy, J. 
Herbert, Hon. S. 
Hinde, J. H. 


Holmes, Hn. W. A’Ct. 


Hornby, J. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnson, W. G. 
Johnston, A. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Labouchere, rt. hn.H. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lyall, G. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mitcealfe, H. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morgan, O. 
Morris, D. 
Munday, E. M. 
Murray, C. R.S. 
Neville, R. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Parker, J. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Philips, G. R. 
Philips, M. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Pringle, A. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reade, W. M. 
Rundle, J. 
Scarlett, Hon. R. C. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanton, W. H. 
Strutt, E. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Thompson, Mr. Ald. 
Thorneley, T. 
Towneley, J. 
Trench, Sir F, W. 
Tuite, H. M. 
Verner, Col. 
Wallace, R. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wood, G. W. 
Wyndham, Col. C. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Freemantle, Sir T. 
Russell, C, 


List of the Nozs. 


Ackers, J. 

Adderley, C. B. 
Allix, J, P. 
Arbuthnott, Hon. H. 
Archbold, R. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Bailey, J. jun. 
Baird, W. 
Bannerman, A. 
Barrington, Visct. 


Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Beckett, W. 

Bell, J. 

Berkeley, hon. C. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Blake, M. J. 

Blewitt, R. J. 
Borthwick, P. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Buckley, E. 
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Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Campbell, A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clements, Visct, 
Cobden, R. 
Cochrane, A. 
Collett, W. R. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Duff, James 
Duncombe, T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fielden, J. 
Forester, hon.G.C.W. 
Fuller, A. E. 

Gill, T. 

Gordon, Lord F. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Hamilton, C. J. B. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hastie, A. 


Railways. 


Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 

Murphy, F.S. 
Murray, A. 

Napier, Sir C. 
Neeld, J. 

Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
O’Brien, C. 

Paget, Col. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Power, J. 

Pryse, P. 

Pusey, P. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, rt. hn. R. V. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 


{COMMONS} 


Stuart, H. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tollemache, hn. F, J. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tuffnell, H. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vivian, hon. Major 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wason, R. 
Watson, W. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wilde, Sir T. 
Wood, B. 


Hay, Sir A. L. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hobhouse, rt. hn. SirJ. 
Hodgson, R. 
Ingestrie, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Irton, S. 

Jackson, J. D. 
James, W. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Kemble, H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Legh, G. C, 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lockhart, W. 


Clause expunged. 

Mr. Labouchere hoped the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would be able to sug- 

st some less objectionable mode of attain- 
ing the object in view. 

Mr. Gladstone said, he would endeavour 
to do so at some future stage ; but he feared 
the farmer would be under greater disad- 
vant: if the key were taken from him 
and given to the railway company. 

On clause 16, 

Mr. Labouchere objected to the clause, 
as making an invidious distinction between 
parks and pleasure grounds and the pro- 
perty of poor persons. 

The Attorney-General denied that there 
was any such distinction, and said the 
cottage garden of the humblest labourer 
was as much protected by the clause as the 
sich man’s park. 


' TELLERS. 
Joliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Egerton, W. T. 
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Clause withdrawn in order to be 
amended. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Mr. Hardy moved that the following 
clause be added to the bill :— 

“And whereas many fatal accidents have 
happened in consequence of carriages con- 
taining passengers on railways being placed 
next or near to the engine drawing such car. 
riages; now be it enacted, that whenever 
there shall be a train comprising carriages with 
passengers therein, such carriages shall be so 
placed in such train that the first of them shall 
be separated from the tender of the engine 
drawing the train by two or more carriages 
not containing any passenger therein, and by 
a space of not less than twenty feet between 
every such tender, and the first carriage having 
any passenger therein.” 

The hon. Member observed that the 
want of such precautions as he had pro- 
vided in this clause had been the principal 
cause of the accident on the Brighton 
Railway, and the remedy which he pro- 
posed was so simple and so easily adopted 
that he did not apprehend any objection on 
the part of the railway companies. 

Clause read a first time. 

On the question that it be read a second 
time, 

Mr. C. Russell opposed the motion. 
The clause just proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber showed the danger of persons not pos- 
sessing practical knowledge interfering in 
these matters. If the carriages which he 
(Mr. Hardy) proposed should intervene 
were light, they would be most dangerous. 
If filled with luggage or other goods, they 
should weigh seven or eight tons in order 
to be safe. This would be an additional 
weight of sixteen tons at the head of each 
train. But as many accidents had taken 
place at the back part of the train as at the 
head, so that two more would be required 
there, which would make an additional 
weight of thirty tons altogether. Now the 
entire weight of the light trains was ge- 
nerally only about sixty tons, and the hon. 
Member’s motion would thus, if carried 
out, increase it by one half. It would, 
therefore, become necessary to have two 
engines to the trains; but the second 
clause which the hon. Member had to pro- 
pose said that this should not be. Again, 
if the trains were made very numerous, the 
objection would be advanced that this 
would produce a multiplication of dangers. 
To legislate on these practical points would 
be to invulve the House in the greatest 
difficulty. 

Mr. Gladstone said, he thought the ob 
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Member would not be attained by 
the clause submitted to the committee. 
Lengthening the train would be found 
to produce great inconvenience, and merely 
from this circumstance danger to the 
life of the passenger would be incurred. 
It was also of importance that the trains 
should not be encumbered by the necessity 
of carrying two carriages, weighing from 
fourteen to sixteen tons, as mere dead 
weight, in order to prevent the danger ap- 
rehended from passengers’ carriages being 
placed next to the tender andengine. He 
should, therefore, notwithstanding he was 
as anxious to prevent the recurrence of ac- 
cidents as the hon. and learned mover, 
oppose the clause. 

Mr. S. O'Brien suggested that a power 
should be given to a jury to award com- 
pensation to the relatives of those who 
should have suffered fatal accidents on rail- 
ways, 

Mr. Ewart hoped. the Attorney-general 
would include a remedy to that effect in 
the bill. It was an anomaly in the Eng- 
glish law. 

The Attorney-General said, there was no 
compensation for the death of a human being 
in law, because it was either an accident or 
afelony. He thought, however, that 
something should be done for the families 
of sufferers by railway companies. 

Mr. Hardy replied, his only motive in 
bringing the clause forward was to pro- 
vide for the safety of human life, as he 
had had a fearful experience of th - 
sequences of accidents on railways. 

Mr. Hardy withdrew the clause. 

Mr. H. Hinde moved the insertion of 
the following clause :— 


“ And whereas, by various acts relating to 
railways, ‘it is provided that the companies 
shall cause to be painted on boards, and to be 
affixed and continued, and renewed as often 
as the same shall be obliterated or defaced, to 
or upon every toll-house or building at which 
any rates or tolls shall be collected or received, 
in some conspicuous place, in large and 
legible characters, an account or list of the 
several rates and tolls which the said com- 
pany shall from time to time direct and ap- 
point to be taken: and, whereas, it is for the 
public convenience that the said list of rates 
and tolls should be printed and affixed within 
every station house, or other place where such 
tates and tolls shall be payable ; be it enacted, 
that it may be lawful for any railway company 
to affix such printed list of rates and tolls in a 
conspicuous situation within every station- 
house or other building where such rates or 
tolls are collected, instead of affixing such 
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boards painted as aforesaid; and that such 
company shall be held to have complied 
with the provision of the said acts as effectu- 
ally as if the said table of rates and tolls had 
been painted on boards and affixed to such 
toll-house or building; and that such rates or 
tolls shall be payable, and may be demanded 
and taken during the time in which such 
printed lists are aftixed as aforesaid, in the 
same manner as they are authorised to be de- 
manded and taken during the time that such 
boards shall remain so affixed.” 


Mr. Gladstone opposed the introduction 
of the clause as being a matter of mere 
regulation of rates and tolls, which it was 
perfectly proper to confide to the discretion 
of the railway companies themselves. 

Mr. H. Hinde said, unless there was 
some objection upon principle to the clause 
he should take the sense of the committee 
upon it. 

Mr. Brotherton moved, that the Chair- 
man do report progress and ask leave to 
sit again. 

Motion agreed to, House resumed. 
Committee to sit again. 

House adjourned. 


TS IOPI ODDO FORD mm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 25, 1842. 


Minvutes.] Brirs. Public.—3*' and passed :—Ecclesias- 
tical Residences; Incumbents Leasing; Ecclesiastical 
Corporations Leasing; Spirit Duties (Ireland). 
Private.—1" Cottenham Drainage; Sewell’s Divorce. 
2*- Kingsclere Inclosure; St. Austell Market; Ormesby 
Inclosure; Birmingham and Derby Junction Railway; 
Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway; Western- 
super-Mare Improvement. 

3*- and passed :—Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By the Marquess of Londonderry, 
the Earl of Eldon, the Earl of Wicklow, and the Earl of 
Mountcashel, from Newtonards, Dundonald, Ardinglass, 
Fermoy, and other places, for the Encouragement of 
Schools in connexion with the Chureh Education Society 
for Ireland.—From the Boot and Shoemakers of Galway, 
against the proposed Reduction of Duty on Foreign Boots 
and Shoes.— From Shepton Mallet, in favour of Church 
Extension.—By the Earl of Winchilsea, from Lawshall, 
against any further Grant to Maynooth College.—By 
Lord Denman, from Liverpool, Glasgow, and Stourbridge, 
in favour of the Baptists’ Affirmation Bill.—By Lord 
Campbell, from Caithness, for the Legalization of Pres- 
byterian Marriages.— By the Duke of Argyle, from the 
Synod of Ayr, and Glasgow, for the Better Observance of 
the Sabbath.—By the Earl of Roseberry, from Milbourn, 
Burwell, and Wigtownshire, against certain parts of the 
New Tariff.—Frum Hollingbourn Union, for Alteration 
of the Law relating to the Rating of Small Tenements. 


Inisu Sprrits.] The Duke of Welling- 
ton said, in moving the third reading of 
the Irish Spirits Duties Bill, that from 
inquiries which had been made in Ireland, 
from the officer at the head of the police, 
there was every reason to believe, that the 
force would be ample in that country to 
put down illegal distillation. With regard 
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to the other point mentioned on Friday, 
respecting the equalising the malt draw- 
back in Scotland and Ireland, he had 
reason for knowing, that his right hon. 
Friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would take care, in a bill brought into the 
other House of Parliament, that that sub- 
ject was properly dealt with. 

Lord Monteagle was perfectly convinced 
that the noble Duke would take care, after 
his statement, to see justice done as re- 
spected the malt drawback. He was also 
satisfied, from the noble Duke’s mention- 
ing the fact, that in the opinion of Colonel 
Brereton, who had been placed at the head 
of the police force in Ireland, that force 
would be enabled to keep down illicit dis- 
tillation. But, then, it must be borne in 
mind, efficient and able as that officer was, 
he had never had any experience in putting 
down evils of that character. So far, in- 
deed, did he think difficulties would be 
presented which the Government had not 
contemplated, that at the present moment, 
he was told, nearly one-third of the police 
force in one district, that of Donegal, were 
employed in preventing and putting down 
illegal distillation, 

The Earl of Wicklow was satisfied with 
the declaration of the noble Duke, and the 
distillers of Ireland would, no doubt, be 
very grateful to him for the course he had 
pursued, As respected the efficiency of 
the police force, he could bear his testi- 
mony that it was on a more efficient foot- 
ing than it ever had been at any former 
period, 

The Marquess of Clanricarde was ap- 

hensive, that illicit distillation would 

carried on in despite of the police, and 
if so, then he much feared, that habits of 
intoxication, with all the evils attending 
them, which had been, in many large dis- 
tricts, so happily removed, through the 
agency of one person, whose name was 
familiar to the House, would re-appear, 
and the train of evil consequences also. 

Lord Cloncurry thought, that the sum 
to be obtained by the additional duty was 
so small and insignificant to the country 
at large, that it would be better far to 
abandon it altogether, than run the risk 
to which the morals of the people of Ire- 
Jand would be subject, by a recurrence to 
intoxicating habits. 

Bill read a third time and passed. 


Quzen’s Prison.] On the Order of 
the Day, for the House to go into a Com- 
mittee, on the Queen’s Prison Bill, 


{LORDS} 
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The Earl of Devon presented a petition 
from several prisoners in the Queen's 
Bench prison, against certain parts of the 
bill, complaining, that they shall be de. 
prived of the day rules, and other advan. 
tages, should the bill pass into a law. 

Lord Campbell considered, that the 
prisoners at present within the walls ought 
not to be deprived of the advantages which 
the present law gave them. 

Lord Wharncliffe was of opinion, that 
great abuses existed by means of the day 
rules, and that the bill was calculated to 
lead to very beneficial results. 

Lord Denman remarked, that no doubt 
existed but great abuses had prevailed 
under the system of obtaining the rules, 
which could only be precured by money, 
and that in proportion to the debt owing. 
As regarded the day rules, he thought, 
that something might be done on that 
subject, with a view of affording relief to 
the petitioners, and he would suggest, that 
this subject should undergo further inquiry 
before anything final was adopted. 

House in Committee. — Bill passed 
through the Committee. 

House resumed.—Bill as amended to be 
printed. 


Anatomy Act.] Earl Stanhope begged 
to direct the attention of the House toa 
petition which he held in his hand from 
a person named William Roberts, upon a 
subject of great importance connected 
with the working of the Anatomy Act. 
A commission had been formed under the 
late Administration, at the head of which 
was Dr. Somerville, to investigate the 
operations of the act. Now, the peti- 
tioner attended before the commissioners 
and tendered his evidence, which was of 
great consequence, but they refused to 
hear him. He complained of that, and 
also, that the report had not been yet made 
public. He would now, however, read 
some of the allegations of the petitioner, 
that their Lordships might perceive the 
nature of his complaint. The petitioner 
stated :— 

“ That by the clause 13 of the Anatomy Act, it 
is provided, that after a body has undergone dis- 
section, it shall be decently interred in conse- 
crated ground, or in some other public burial- 
ground in the use of persons of the same per- 
suasion to which the } senate remains belong, 
and that the circumstance of the interment 
shall be communicated to the inspector of the 
district within six weeks after the day in which 
such body was received by the professor of 
anatomy. 
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«That your petitioner has seen the inter- 
ment of about 354 dissected bodies between 
October, 1839, and July, 1841, to have been 
buried in an unconsecrated ground in Globe- 
fields, and that the undertaker’s man has.re~ 
presented a church of England clergyman ty 
reading the Established Church funeral service 
on the shells interred. 

“Your petitioner further states, that about 
100 of the above shells were bought for 7s. 6d. 
each, and the remaining 254 at 6s. each, which 
included the owners’ charges for the ground, 
and the other fees, and that certificates of 
burial, as required by the act, have been 
presented to Dr. Somerville as legal docu- 
ments. 

“Your petitioner is prepared to prove, that 
the burial clause of the act is no protection to 
secure interment. 

“Your petitioner has seen many hundred 
weight of human flesh thrown into heaps, and 
in that way allowed to rot. 

“That your petitioner has from his own ob- 
servation seen, that the anticipation of being 
dissected is a source of deep anxiety and grief 
to the large number of workhouse paupers. 

“Your petitioner submits to your right hon. 
House, that it is in vain to remonstrate against 
dissection. 

“ Your petitioner is prepared to prove, that 
bodies have been clandestinely received at 
schools of anatomy under the sanction of a 
master of a workhouse, in one of the largest 
parishes of London ; the consequence is, that 
the inmates of workhouses are in a state, in 
that respect, of complete helplessness. 

“Finally, your petitioner submits to this 
right hon. House, that in violating the Anatomy 
Act, the cause of religion has been insulted, 
the best and strongest feelings of the poor have 
been outraged, and the ecclesiastical law has 
been contravened.” 


The noble Earl moved, that the petition 
be laid upon the Table. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, that 
as some of the circumstances complained of 
were alleged to have taken place when he 
had the honour of being at the Home- 
office, he felt bound to say a few words in 
reply to the accusation brought forward by 
the noble Earl ; but at the same time, he 
regretted that the noble Earl had not given 
notice of his intention before he read the 
charges contained in the petition. He 
thought, also, that the noble Earl was 
bound to have given notice of his inten- 
tion to her Majesty's Government ; and 

must say, he thought the noble Earl 
had acted indiscreetly in bringing such a 
subject forward, and had done that which 
was detrimental to science by it, in not 
affording means of explanation to the 
c - He felt satistied, that the work- 
ing of the Anatomy Bill was beneficial, 
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and he was also satisfied that the present 
Government felt so, and would use their 
efforts to carry it out fairly. As regarded 
the report of the commissioners, not having 
yet been produced, he had himself made a 
remonstrance against the non-production, 
which would be found in the Home-office. 
He regretted, that the report had not yet 
been made; the more so, because he felt 
assured that when it was produced, it would 
be most satisfactory. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that, had 
the noble Earl given him notice of his in- 
tention to present his petition, he certainly 
should have communicated with his right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Home- 
office on the subject ; but, as the noble 
Earl had not thought fit to give notice, 
he was not prepared to enter into the 
subject, nor to state why the report of 
the commissioners had not been made. 

Earl Stanhope said, that the facts com- 
plained of by the petitioner were anterior 
to the present Government coming into 
power. 

Lord Brougham regretted, that the 
noble Earl had mentioned the name of 
one gentleman so conspicuously, in bring- 
ing the petition under the notice of the 
House. 

Earl Stanhope: I mentioned no de- 
tails. 

Lord Brougham: No; but I wish my 
noble Friend had carried his silence one 
step further, and not brought the name of 
a gentleman forward who has no means of 
defending himself here. 

Petition laid on the Table. Their Lord- 
ships adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, April 25, 1842. 


Minutes.) New MemBer.—Joseph Hume, Esq, for 
Montrose Burghs, 

Brits. Public.—1° Salmon Fisheries (Scotland, No. 2). 
2° Punishment of Death (Ireland) ; Civil Bill Deerees 
(Ireland) ; Turnpike Roads (Ireland), 
Reported,—Timber Ships. 

Private.—1°. Lough Foyle Drainage. 

2°» Dundalk and Bainbridge Road ; Thames Haven and 
Dock Railway; Warkworth Harbour; Liverpool Health 
of the Town and Buildings’ Regulation; Benecke’s Na- 
turalization. 

Reported.—Great Torrington Market; Bolton and West- 
houghton Road; Bolton and P.eston Railway ; Glasgow 
and Redburn Bridge Road ; Greenock Harbour, 

3°: and passed :—Cottenham, ete. Drainage. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Mackinnon, from Belgian 
Merchants, and British subjects resident in Ostend, for a 
better system of International Communication.—By Mr. 
Hastie, Mr. T. Duncombe, Mr. Hume, Mr. Forster, and 
Mr. Villiers, from Droitwich, Arbroath, Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, Rickmansworth, and other places, against the 
Income-tax,—By Mr, Villiers, from Manchester, for the 
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Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. M‘Kenzie, from 
Peebles, against the Importation of Foreign Cattle—By 
Mr. Hastie, from Paisley, in favour of the Tariff.—By 
Mr. G. Palmer, and an hon. Member, from Chelmsford, 
Wexford, Margate, Stringfield, Writtle, and Warrington, 
against the proposed Alteration of the Duty on Leather. 
By Mr. Sheil, from Dungarvon, for Protection to the 
Irish Fisheries.—From J. Barton, recommending the Im- 
position of a Duty on Flour.—By Mr. O’Connell, from 
Killasnet, and Halifax, for a Repeal of the Union.—By 
an hon. Member, from Doncaster, and Barnsley, for a 
Repeal of the Duty on Attorney’s Certificates.—By an 
hon. Member, from the Island of Fowlness, against the 
Alteration of Duty on Mustard, Carraway, and Corrian- 
der Seeds.—By Mr. J. Stuart, from Waterford, against 
certain Clauses of the Fisheries (Ireland) Bill—From 
Sydenham, and Runcorn, for a Better Observance of the 
Sabbath.—From the Moderator and Clerk of Dumfries 
Synod, for Abolition of Church Patronage.—From St. 
Munchin’s, Limerick, for Universal Suffrage.—From 
Gravesend, and Milton, against the Boroughs’ Improve- 
ment (No. 2) Bill.—From Shankhill, against the present 
system of Education (Ireland). 


Ipswicn Exection.] Mr. Pakington 
reported to the House from the Ipswich 
Election Committee, that the committee 
had determined, 

“That Rigby Wason, Esq., and George 
Rennie, Esq., were not duly elected Burgesses 
to represent the Borough of Ipswich in the 
present Parliament : 

“That the last Election for the Borough of 
Ipswich was a void Election. 

‘* And the said Determinations were order- 
ed to be entered in the Journals of this 
House. 

* House also informed, that the Committee 
had unanimously come to the following Reso- 
lutions; 

“That Rigby Wason, Esq., and George 
Rennie, Esq., were, by their agents, guilty of 
bribery at the last Election for the Borough of 
Ipswich: 

“That this Committee are of opinion, from 
the evidence given before them, that extensive 
bribery prevailed at the last Election for the 
Borough of Ipswich, and that the issuing of a 
new Writ for the said Borough ought to be 
suspended until the said evidence shall have 
been taken into consideration by the House: 

“That the Chairman be requested to move, 
That this Report, together with the Evidence 
taken before this Committee, be printed, and 
that the Speaker do not issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a new 
Writ for the electing of two Burgesses to serve 
in the present Parliament for the said Borough 
of Ipswich, until the said Evidence shall have 
been printed and submitted to the House. 

Report to lie on the Table. 

Ordered, ‘‘That the Minutes of the Proceed- 
ings of the Committee, and of the Evidence 
taken before them, be laid before the House. 

Ordered, “‘ That Mr. Speaker do not issue 
his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to 
make out a new Writ for the electing of two 
Burgesses to serve in this present Parliament 
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for the Borough of Ipswich before Monday the 
16th day of May next.” 


Soutnampton Exection Commit. 
TEE—Mr. Wren] Mr. Redington ap. 
peared at the Bar and stated that he was 
instructed to report from the select com- 
mittee appointed to try the merits of the 
petition complaining of an undue election 
for the town of Southampton, that John 
Wren had been guilty of refusing to give 
evidence before the said committee, and 
that he had therefore, by virtue of his 
office as chairman of the said committee, 
committed the said John Wren to the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, where 
he now remained to await the pleasure of 
the House. The hon. Member moved that 
John Wren be brought to the Bar, and in- 
terrogated as to whether he would persist 
in refusing to give evidence before the 
committee. 


Mr. Buck, as a member of the commit- 
tee who had voted against the committal 
of this man to the custody of the Sergeant. 
at-Arms, still felt it to be his duty to ap- 
peal to the House not to come to any de- 
cision in the case until it had had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the evidence given be- 
fore the committee. If the House took 
that course, he was perfectly satisfied that 
it would coincide with him in the opinion 
that the witness Wren had not done any- 
thing that could be construed into dis 
respect, and that the punishment he had 
already received, in being committed to 
the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, was 
more than equal to any offence of which 
he had been guilty. Beyond this he was 
convinced that the witness would not have 
been placed in the situation in which he 
then stood, had it not been for a miscon- 
ception on his part of a resolution passed 
by the committee ; and so strongly were 
some of the members of the committee 
impressed with that idea, that a discussion 
and a division took place as to whether 
his evidence should be erased. He be- 
believed the witness had been guilty of no 
disrespect beyond that of refusing to an- 
swer a question which he felt would cri- 
minate himself; he had not been guilty 
of the smallest prevarication, nor of any 
act that would not be tolerated in any 
court of justice in the kingdom, Under 
these circumstances he should certainly 
resist any proposition for detaining the 
witness in the custody of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms. 
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The Speaker thought that the hon. 
Member who had just spoken must have 
misunderstood the question, which was 
simply that John Wren be brought to the 
Bar and interrogated. 

Mr. Godson, as a member of the com- 
mittee, could not bring himself to think 
that Wren had been guilty of any con- 
tempt, and therefore he should oppose the 
course which it was now proposed to pur- 
sue. The hon, and learned Gentleman 
was proceeding to make a statement of 
what had transpired before the committee, 
but was called to order by 

The Speaker, who reminded him that 
the committee had not yet made its re- 
port; and that it was contrary to the rule 
of the House for the proceedings of a 
committee to be referred to until its report 
had been laid upon the Table. 

Mr. Godson would refer no further to 
the proceedings of the committee. He 
contended, however, that it was an axiom 
of the law of England that a man should 
not be called upon to criminate himself. 
In this instance the witness had declared 
that he could not answer the question 
without criminating himself. Under such 
circumstances, the refusal to answer the 
question could not be construed into con- 
tempt. 

Sir Thomas Wilde apprehended that 
the proper course would be to ascertain 
from the witness himself whether he had 
teally made any such objection as was 
stated. As yet the House was wholly un- 
apprised of the question, and of the ob- 
jection to it. 

The Solicitor- General thought, that after 
the reports that had been made from the 
committee, the only course that the House 
could adopt would be to call the witness 
to the Bar. 

_ The question that John Wren be called 
In, put and carried. John Wren called in 
and examined by the Speaker, as follows : 


“Were you examined as a witness before 
the Southampton election committee ?—I was. 

“In the course of that examination was any 
question put to you which you refused to 
answer ’/—There was. 

_“Why did you refuse to answer that ques- 
tion?—Because I considered it a question which 
was likely, if I answered it, to criminate myself, 
and to do me hereafter a serious injury. 

“Do you still persist in that refusal ?—I am 
Willing to bow to the decision of the House. 
If the House decide that I shall answer the 
question, I am willing to do so. 


Witness ordered to withdraw. 
VOL, LXIL, {sain} 
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Mr. Redington then asked the indul- 
gence of the House, in consideration of 
the difficult position in which he stood—a 
position which he could well wish was 
filled by a Member of greater experience 
than himself. He felt the full force of the 
rule of the House, which precluded any 
reference to the proceedings of committees, 
before which inquiries were still pending ; 
and although in the present instance, the 
rule operated in such a way as to increase 
the difficulty against which he had to con- 
tend, he should make no effort to violate 
it. All that he asked the House to re- 
member, was this, that the Members of 
the committee were sworn at the Table of 
that House to try the merits of the peti- 
tion referred to their consideration, and 
that, so acting upon their oaths, they had, 
after discussion and deliberation, come to 
a vote that the question propounded to 
the witness was one that he was bound to 
answer. The committee were of opinion, 
that the excuse given by the witness for 
not answering the question was an excuse 
that did not bear upon the question that 
was asked. 

Mr. Thesiger observed, that the circum- 
stances under which the House was called 
upon to act were as yet so imperfectly ex- 
plained as to render it impossible for them 
to form an idea what they were to do. He 
would, therefore, suggest that the witness 
be called back again, and asked what the 
question was that he refused to answer. 

Sir 7. Wilde agreed with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down, that the House was at present in a 
state of complete darkness upon the sub- 
ject. After the very proper and becoming 
disposition manifested by the witness, he 
thought it would be well that the House 
should relieve itself from the position of 
difficulty in which it now stood by dis~ 
charging the witness, and sending him 
before the committee for further examina- 
tion, and with the permission of the House 
he would move 


“That John Wren be called to the bar, and 
informed that the legal tribunal to decide on 
his obligation to answer questions in the 
select committee appointed under an Act of 
Parliament to try the matter of the petition, 
and that as he has declared his readiness to 
submit to the authority of the House, he be 
discharged.”’ 


The Attorney-General observed that 
the witness, in his examination at the Bar, 
although expressing a general willingness 
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to submit to the decision of the House, 
had not said that he was willing to go 
back to the committee, and there answer 
the question which he had previously re- 
fused to answer. The witness had declared 
that to answer the question would be to 
ctiminate himself ; and the question raised 
before the House was, whether the man 
should or should not be required to cri- 
minate himself. If he were sent back to 
the committee without any direction from 
the House as to whether he was to answer 
a question which would criminate himself, 
no progress of any kind would have been 
made in the transaction, He was the 
more anxious to prevent such a course from 
being taken, because this was not the first 
time that an erroneous construction had 
been placed upon the conduct of witnesses 
before committees of the House. In the 
present instance, no distinct allegation 
was made, but the motion of the chairman 
of the committee implied that the witness 
had been guilty of contempt. He might 
be wrong; but it occurred to him that a 
witness refusing, either before a committee 
of the House of Commons or any other 
tribunal competent to act as a court of 
justice, to answer a question that tended 
to criminate himself, was not guilty of 
contempt. In support of this view the 
hon. and learned Gentleman quoted a 
passage from one of the judgments of Lord 
Eldon. In his judgment, the House could 
not erect itself into a tribunal of appeal 
from the decisions of election committees. 
Therefore, if in this instance, the witness 
had been committed to the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, under a notion on the 
part of the committee that he was bound 
to answer a question tending to criminate 
himself, and if the committee honestly 
avowed that that was their rule of pro- 
ceeding, he should be very unwilling to 
interpose the authority of the House in 
favour of the witness; but if it were 
the opinion of the committee, that the 
witness was endeavouring to shelter him- 
self against a proper inquiry by alleging 
that the question was one to which he 
could not reply without criminating him- 
self, when in fact the question was not 
one of such a nature, then he thought it 
would be incumbent upon the House to 
support the authority of the committee. 
Mr. Redington: The majority of the 
committee, who voted for the committal of 
the witness, were under the impression 
that the question could not criminate him, 
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Viscount Howick thought it perfectly 
clear that the House ought not to 
erect itself into a tribunal of appeal to try 
the proceedings of the election commit. 
tees. Such a course once adopted 
would necessarily give rise to very serious 
inconveniences. In this instance, the 
most expedient course for the House to 
adopt appeared to him to be this :—That 
the Speaker should inform the witness 
that although it was true that he could 
not be called upon to answer a question 
tending to criminate himself, yet that it 
was for the committee to judge of, whe- 
ther the excuse were good or not; and if 
the committee upon consideration should 
determine that the question was one that 
would not criminate the witness, then the 
witness should be bound to answer it. As 
the witness had already stated to the 
House that he would answer if the House 
saw fit, he thought there could not be any 
doubt of the witness obeying their decision. 

Mr. Bernal stated, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite had stated 
what was most undoubtedly the law in 
courts of justice. He wished the hon, 
Member for Montgomeryshire had been in 
his place, because he remembered well 
that when he some ten or twelve years 
ago, endeavoured to maintain the same 
principle, he was assailed from all quarters. 
He was told that he could not limit the 
power of Parliament by any application to 
their proceedings of any rule of law. The 
case he alluded to was one of bribery and 
corruption in one of the Cornish boroughs, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
knew that, by a rule of law, no solicitor 
or attorney could be called on in a court 
of justice to betray the secrets of his 
clients. A solicitor was summoned to the 
Bar of the House in that case, and on 
declining to answer certain questions be- 
cause his doing so would betray the secrets 
of his client, he was told that he could 
not avail himself of that excuse, as the 
House was not bound by any rule of law, 
and if he was not mistaken, the solicitor 
was committed. He wished to see the 
rules of the House, as well as the rules of 
law, paid attention to; but he thought 
that the House had decided, on the occa- 
sion alluded to, that it did not considet 
itself bound by any analagous decision of 
a court of law. They were now ina difi- 
culty, because it had been laid down by 
the Chair that they could not publish the 
proceedings of the committee until the 
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committee concluded its labours, and the | cause they were ignorant not only of the 
hon. Member for Kidderminster was pro- | question itself, but they knew nothing of 
hibited by a rule of the House from even | the train of questions and answers which 
alluding to what took place before the | led to the question which the witness re- 
committee. How could the House, then, fused to answer. He felt inclined to rely 
judge as between the committee and the on the authority of the committee. No- 
witness. ‘The witness said that he was| thing had beeu said to induce him to look 
willing to bow to the decision of the, with distrust on the proceedings of that 
House, but he did not say that he was | committee. He had some doubt, how- 
willing to bow to the decision of the com- | ever, whether the motion of his hon. and 
mittee. | learned Friend, or the proposition of the 

Lord J. Russell said, that it had been) Attorney-general, would answer the object 
repeatedly maintained that the refusal of | in view. The witness said that he could 
a witness to answer a question because | not answer the question without criminat- 
it might criminate himself, ought not to ing himself, but that he was ready to an- 
be considered as conclusive. The general | swer if it was the pleasure of the House 
parliamentary power of compelling a wit-| that he should do so. If they merely re- 
ness to answer, even though such answer ! ferred the witness again to the committee, 
should criminate himself, was not now the} and if they should give no directions to 
question before the House. That was a! the committee on the subject, he feared 
power which Parliament possessed, and | that they would only find themselves in 


which they might use on great occasions | 
for the purpose of detecting some public | 
fraud. Hon, Gentlemen opposite were | 
mistaken in supposing that in the bill, in | 
which he proposed that an indemnity | 
should be given to certain witnesses under 
particular circumstances, there was any | 
thing calculated to lead to the belief that , 
that power was to be given up. In certain | 
cases witnesses would be protected by an | 
act of indemnity, but then committees | 
acted under a special act of Parliament. | 
They were judicial tribunals, formed of | 
Members of this House, and as much a 
judicial tribunal as the Court of Queen’s 
Bench would be, if the House of Commons | 
had conferred on it the power of deciding | 
on election petitions. The hon. and 
learned Attorney-general said, that the 
tule of law protected the witness when he 
tefused to answer on the ground that his 
doing so would criminate himself, but that 
itwould not apply wherethe witnessrefused 
merely from a wish to shelter himself, and 
avoid giving evidence. But the power 
of deciding the question, whether the rule 
applied or not, was left to the court who 
tried the case. The hon. Member for 
Dundalk had told the House that the’ 
question had been discussed before the 
committee, and that they had come to the 
decision that the witness might answer 
the question without criminating himself, 
If the judges in a court of law had come 
to a similar decision, he thought that the 
witness would have been obliged to an- 
swer the question. It was impossible to 


§9 into the mesits of the present case, be- | 


the same difficulty as that in which they 
now were—the witness would refuse to 
answer the question, and the committee 
would persist in considering him guilty. 
It was, therefore, his opinion, that they 
ought to inform the witness that it was 
the opinion of the House that he was 
bound to answer the question according 
to the direction of the committee. 

Mr. Hume thought, as the witness ex- 
pressed himself willing to obey the orders 
of the House, that the House ought to 
send him back to the committee, informing 
him that they had left the decision of the 
question in the hands of the committee. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the Attorney- 
general had laid down the law accurately 
enough as far as he had stated it; but 
there was this qualification. If a witness 
began to describe a certain transaction, 
and. gave part of the evidence, he could 
not stop short in the middle. He must 
make his objections in the first instance. 
If he did not do so, he was bound to go 
on, and, having told a part, he was bound 
to tell the whole. For his own part, he 
should not be sorry if a witness told a faci 
which might even criminate himself. A 
great deal of bribery aud corruption was 
caused by a too strict adherence to the 
rule that a man ought not to answer any 
question that might criminate himself. A 
bill passed the House the last Session on 
the subject of bribery, but Lord Brougham 
had done a great deal of mischief by pro- 
curing the rejection of the principal 
clauses, when the measure was before the 
House of Lords, The present Govern- 
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ment were strong in the House of Lords, 
and he wished they would bring in a si- 
milar bill. In regard to the question be- 
fore the House, he thought they ought to 
leave it to the committee to deal with it as 
they might think fit. 

Sir R. Peel agreed with the noble Lord 
the Member for London. He thonght 
there was a material distinction between 
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the extreme powers possessed by the 
House as the great inquest of the nation, 
and the powers possessed by certain por- | 
tions of the House, constituted as tribunals, | 
under special act of Parliament. 
not follow that the power and privileges 
of those tribunals defined by statute were 
the same as those which were possessed 
by the House of Commons. It appeared 
to him that the safest course to adopt was 
to remit the witness to the committee, as 
it was of great importance to maintain the 
authority of the committees appointed for 
the trial of election petitions, and to in- 
terfere as little as possible with their juris- 
diction. He thought it would be a most 
dangerous course to examine the witness 
at the Bar of the House for the purpose of 
enabling them to form an opinion whether | 
the question which he was called on to 
answer would criminate him or not. But, 
at the same time, he was afraid that the 
witness had left the matter to the decision 
of the House in a manner not generally 
understood. The witness said that he 
would submit himself to the authority of 
the House, and would take any course 
which the House might think fit. He 
was afraid that the witness would think, 
if the House should order him to an- 
swer, without reference to consequences, 
that he was bound to criminate him- 
self. Now, he did not consider him- 
self entitled to tell the witness that he 
was bound to answer the question even 
though it should criminate himself. He 
had gone as far as any one in defending 
the privileges of the House, and should 
do so again if it were necessary; but he 
was not prepared to tell the witness that 
he was bound to criminate himself. He 
thought they ought not, without the ma- 
turest consideration, to arrogate to any 
tribunal a power of that nature, at variance 
as it was with every principle of justice 
and law. If they did so, they would be 
establishing a principle most dangerous to 
the subject, not only with regard to their 
own inquisitorial powers, but also in regard 


It did) 





to the powers of their committees. He 
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did not infer that the committee claimed 
the power of compelling the witness to 
criminate himself, but merely the power 
of judging whether the witness was acting 
bond fide, or whether, under the pretence 
of not criminating himself, he sought to 
withhold evidence which might have that 
effect, but which it was important for the 
committee to know. It appeared to him 
to be a nice question for any tribunal to 
determine, whether a witness should or 
should not answer, because no person ex- 
cept the witness could know whether the 
answer would criminate him or not, nor 
could any one except the witness himself 
know whether he was acting bond fide or 
not. Still that was a discretion which 
they must give to a tribunal. It was 
clearly impossible to allow a witness to 
claim the privilege of refusing to answer a 
question on the ground that by so doing 
he would criminate himself. If that were 
allowed, it would strike at the root of all 
evidence; and, in his opinion, every tri- 
bunal must possess the power of judging 
whether the witness was making a boné 
fide answer or not, or whether the effect 
of the answer might criminate him or not. 
Such a discretion must be left to the tri- 
bunal, and, in his opinion, they ought to 
remit the witness to the committee, leav- 
ing to the committee to decide whether 
the answer should be given or not. 

Mr. Wakley said, that on such occasions 
they ought to recollect what took place on 
the trial of a Peer, in the House of Lords, 
for a most serious offence. One of the 
witnesses, after answering one or two 
questions, refused to answer any other 
question on the ground that the answer 
might criminate himself. That happened 
within the last two years, and the trial, 
which took place in the highest criminal 
court in the kingdom, was put an end to 
by the refusal of a witness to answer, on 
the ground that he would criminate him- 
self. Was that witness committed or pu- 
nished? No such thing, He was not even 
requested to state his answer, in order 
that the judges might determine whether 
the answer would criminate him or not, 
He was allowed to exercise his own judg- 
ment, and nothing was said or done to 
him for his refusal to answer. , 

Sir W. Follett said, the law was this— 
any individual who was asked a question 
tending to criminate himself had a right 
to refuse to answer that question. He 
understood the rule to be this, A witness 
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being exainined with respect to a transac- 
tion in which he had taken a part, and 
that transaction -eing of a criminal na- 
ture, if, in the course of his examination, a 
question was put to him, and he said that 
he believed the answer would tend to cri- 
minate him, the province of the tribunal 
in that case would be, to decide whether 
or not his refusal to answer was bond fide 
or forthe mere purpose of avoiding to give 
evidence in the case. The House would 
see that it was perfectly impossible for the 
judge to decide whether or not the refusal 
was bond fide. No person could thorough- 
ly decide that but the witness himself — 
and if the refusal was bond fide, the rule 
of law was that the witness ought not to 
be compelled to answer a question that 
would criminate himself. Now, with re- 
spect to a committee, the same rules of 
evidence and law applied there as before 
any other tribunal, and he apprehended if 
a witness refused bond fide to answer a 
question on the ground that it would cri- 
minate himself, the committee were bound 
to give effect to that refusal. But if a 
witness had already criminated himself by 
his answer, he could not in that case be 
allowed to state that he would answer no 
further ; but if any answer already given 
had not criminated the witness, he might 
then in any stage of the inquiry refuse to 
answer a question on the ground that it 
would criminate him, With respect to 
the proceedings that the House should 
take, he (Sir W. Follett) did not see how 
the House could take any other course 
but to send this witness back again before 
the committee. He (Sir W. Follett) should 
be extremely sorry to see that House sit as 
acourt of appeal in any matter concern- 
ing the authority of an election committee. 
Mr. C. Wood said, if the course sug- 
gested by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man were followed, they would to-morrow 
be precisely in the same situation as that 
in which they now were. The committee 
claimed no authority except such as be- 
longed to every judicial tribunal. All that 
the House could know of the case was, 
that the witness had declined to answer a 
question which the committee were of 
Spinion he should have answered. He 
apprehended that every judicial tribunal 
would commit such a person. The com- 
mittee ought to decide as to whether the 
tefusal of the witness to answer was bond 
or not; such a discretion was left to 
them, and in his Opinion the exercise of it 
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in the present case was rendered absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. Godson said, that it was with some 
surprise that he heard the learned Solici- 
tor-general state, that the witness was to 
judge whether his answer would criminate 
himself or not. The House could judge 
of the demeanour of the witness when at 
the Bar. Such was also his demeanour 
when before the committee. One good 
result would spring from this discussion. 
When the committee met again they would 
understand, that they were bound to try 
the question by the law of the land, and 
not by their own individual opinions, and 
to do justice in the committee in the same 
way as if they sat in a court of justice. 
They would have to decide whether the 
witness was fairly of opinion that his 
answer would criminate himself; and 
should they think that he was acting 
honestly in refusing the answer, it would 
be their duty to tell him that he was not 
bound to answer. 

Sir 7. Wilde said, that the rule acted 
on for the last forty years, was to require 
the witness to state as much of his answer 
as would enable the judges to decide 
whether it might criminate him or not. 
He recollected a case which illustrated 
what the practice was. A witness was 
asked, ‘‘ Did you ever see that paper?” 
and a bill of Exchange was put into his 
hands. He declined to answer, because 
he would criminate himself. He was 
asked how ? and he answered, that he had 
been guilty of usury in respect of that bill. 
He objected, therefore, to answer the 
question, and the objection was allowed. 
His hon. and learned Friend would, 
therefore, perceive that the practice was 
to require the witness to state as much as 
would enable the judge to decide whether 
his answer might have a tendency to 
criminate him; but it never was the rule 
to allow a witness to get off without 
answering the question merely on his 
saying, that his doing so would criminate 
him. Looking to the state of political 
parties, he should say, that if they were 
to admit an objection of that kind, all 
inquiry would stop; and he trusted, the 
House would see the necessity of coming 
to some decision on the subject. 

The Solicitor-General did not under- 
stand in what point his hon. and learned 
Friend disagreed with him. What he 
(the Solicitor-general) stated was, that if 
the committee were of opinion, that the 
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object of the witness in refusing to answer 
a question was a bond fide fear of crimi- 
nating himself, and not the intention of 
screening others, the committee would not 
call on him to answer such question. 

Mr. Watson thought the witness ought 
to purge the contempt of which he had 
been guilty, by giving a full and explicit 
answer to the questions put to him, before 
he was discharged. 

Sergeant Jackson said, that might im- 
press the witness with the idea, that the 
House approved of the questions which 
had been put to him. This he conceived 
was not what the House intended to do. 

Sir R. Peel wished to ask whether, 
supposing the present motion should be 
carried, the House had any security that 
the witness would appear before the com- 
mittee and answer the questions put to 
him. It was very material to determine 
whether the original summons remained 
in force after the witness should be dis- 
charged. Care ought to be taken, that 
the witness went again before the com- 
mittee, and the House ought to be sure 
that by discharging him from the custody 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms, they were not 
relieving him from any legal necessity of 
appearing before the committee again. 

The Speaker said, in answer to the 
question put to him by the right hon. 
Baronet, that by the act of Parliament 
any witness refusing to give evidence 
before a committee might be committed 
to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
for any time not exceeding twenty-four 
hours if the House should be sitting, and, 
if not, then for any time not exceeding 
twenty-four hours after the hour to which 
the House should then have been ad- 
journed. He apprehended, that the 
House having been adjourned over to this 
day, the witness would remain in custody 
for twenty-four hours after the House 
again met. In that case the witness 
would be forthcoming at any time to 
answer any questions put to him by 
the committee, if the committee wished 
him to be re-examined. He was assum- 
ing that if the House ordered the witness 
to be discharged, he would be discharged 
at once out of custody; then it would be 
necessary for the committee to summon 
him again. 

Sir R. Peel: Therefore the motion 
could not be made to discharge him. 

Mr. Godson said, the committee were 
of opinion, that when the witness was once 
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committed to custody, he was out of their 
ower. 

Sir C. Clerk remarked, that if a witness 
were committed for prevarication and per- 
jury, bis evidence might be accounted not 
worth anything, but it was different when 
the question was, whether he might change 
his mind, and answer the questions put to 
him by the committee. The witness, he 
apprehended, would not be required to 
answer a question if it distinctly appeared 
that the object of his refusal was bond 
Jide the fear of being criminated. 

Mr. Law said, that any resolution which 
did not clearly intimate to the witness the 
tribunal by which he should abide would 
be unsatisfactory. He should, therefore, 
move, that the witness should be called to 
the Bar, and be informed by the Speaker 
that any objections which he has to urge 
must be submitted to the committee, and 
be determined by them. 

Mr. Borthwick said, that though from 
his experience of election committees, he 
was not inclined to think very highly of 
their decisions, he did not see why the 
House should depart from its usual prac- 
tice. He would, therefore, move, that the 
witness be now called up, and if he did 
not refuse obedience, but expressed his 
willingness to answer the questions put to 
him, he should be discharged, and it 
should be ascertained if he was willing to 
submit to the decision of that which, 
rightly or wrongly, was universally allowed 
to be the proper tribunal. 

The Speaker said, that an original mo- 
tion and amendment were already before 
the House, and must be decided before 
the motion of the hon. Member could be 

ut. 
: The question put, and decided as fol- 
lows :— 

That John Wren be called to the bar, and 
informed that the legal tribunal to decide upon 
his obligation to answer questions, is the select 
committee appointed under an act of Parlia- 
ment to try the matter of the petition; and 
that, as he has declared his readiness to sub- 
mit to the authority of the House, he be di 
charged :— 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word “ Petition,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words, 


And that Mr. Speaker do also inform him, that 
any objection he has to urge must be submitte 
to the committee, and determined by them 


Instead thereof :—Question, 
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That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question, 

Put and negatived :—Words added :— 
Main question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Ordered, 

That John Wren be called to the Bar, and 
informed that the legal tribunal to decide 
upon his obligation to answer questions, is 
the select committee appointed under an act 
of Parliament to try the matter of the petition ; 
and that Mr. Speaker do also inform him, that 
any objection he has to urge must be submitted 
to the committee, and determined by them. 


The Solicitor-General moved,— 
That John Wren be now discharged from the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms attending this 


House, and be directed to attend the com: 
mittee to-morrow. 


Sir R. H. Inglis objected to the propo- 
sition. The witness was still subject to 
the authority of the committee, and the 
summons of the Chairman could bring 
him up at once; for whether the man was 
in custody or not, it was still of sufficient 
power. If the motion of his hon. and 


learned Friend, the Solicitor-general, was 
adopted, a stigma would be cast on the 
committee and its proceedings in this 


matter. The House had no more autho- 
tity to direct the witness to attend before 
the committee than any individual Mem- 
ber had todo so. The act of Parliament 
delegated the power of commanding at- 
tendance to the Chairman of the com- 
mittee, and for the House to interpose on 
the question was, in his (Sir R. H. Inglis’s) 
opinion, an improper interference with the 
proceedings of an election committee, as 
well as a violation of an act of Parliament. 
He thought, therefore, that it would be 
the best course to pursue to leave the 
matter in the hands of the committee. 

Mr. C. Wood thought it desirable that 
the grounds for discharging the witness 
should be recorded ; namely, that he had 
submitted to the authority of the House. 
The committee had reported that the wit- 
ness had committed a contempt; this the 
House could not overlook. He would, 
therefore, move, by way of amendment,— 


That John Wren having expressed his 
teadiness to submit himself to the authority of 
the House, be discharged from the custody of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, and that he be directed 
to attend the committee appointed to try the 
matter of the Southampton election petition to- 
Morrow morning. 


Mr. Hume said, either the committee 
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had power over the witness, or it had not. 
In his opinion, the moment the witness 
was discharged from custody, the autho. 
rity of the committee commenced. If so, 
and the House took upon itself to inter- 
fere, they might interfere in anything else. 
He would suggest that the words “ direct- 
ing the witness’s attendance before the 
committee” should be left out as unneces- 
sary. 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, I think that two 
questions arise on the proposal of my 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir W. Follet), 
which it is as well to resolve before we 
agree to the motion, The first is, whether 
or not the original summons of the com- 
mittee to this witness has been vitiated by 
the report to the House? If it remain in 
force, it is clearly not necessary for the 
House to interpose its authority, as be- 
tween the Chairman and the witness, at 
present; and if it is clear that the witness 
is bound by that summons still—as I ap- 
prehend he is—no interposition is neces- 
sary, and I think all interposition that is 
superfluous should be avoided by this 
House. But it is said the Chairman of the 
committee has power to issue a summons 
to the witness on his own authority alone. 
That 1 doubt. The act of Parliament is 
specific on the subject. It says,— 

“ Be it enacted, that the select committee so 
appointed for the trial of contested Parliamen- 
tary elections shall have the power to send for 
‘ persons, papers, and records.’ ” 


These are the words of the act. Now, 
Sir, under ordinary circumstances, the 
Chairman of a committee is the organ of 
that committee, and if ordinary circum- 
stances existed in this case, no doubt the 
Chairman would be the organ of this com- 
mittee. But the committee is not now 
sitting, and therefore the chairman cannot 
at this moment be considered their organ, 
or in the exercise, consequently, of their 
power. We should, therefore, be very 
cautious what we do in this matter. The 
question, then, comes to this. Does the 
original summons resume its force on the 
discharge of the witness, or does the act 
of the House in discharging him remove 
him from its power. If it does resume its 
force, then there is no need of interference 
on our part. If it does not, then the 
Chairman should not exercise a right 
which is his only by the special devolution 
of the committee of this House. 

Mr. Murphy thought the case of a wit- 
ness who was committed by a court of 
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justice for refusing to answer any question, 
was perfectly analogous to the present 
case. If such witness afterwards expressed 
his willingness to give evidence, no new 
subpcena was necessary. Why, then, 
should any fresh summons be required 
here? He submitted this question for the 
opinion of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney-general. 

The Attorney-General could not see 
any possible objection to the House giving 
the required direction; if it were super- 
fluous it could do no harm, and if it were 
not, it would be well that that course had 
been taken. He hoped, therefore, that 
the opposition would be withdrawn. 

Question then put as follows :— 


That John Wren be now discharged from 
the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms attending 
this House, and directed to attend the Com- 
mittee to-morrow. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
*¢ John Wren” to the end of the Question, 
in order to add the words, 

Having expressed his readiness to submit 
himself to the pleasure of the House, be now 
discharged from the custody of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms attending this House, and that he 
be directed to attend the Committee appointed 
to try the matter of the Southampton Elec- 
tion Petition to-morrow morning, 


instead thereof ;—Question, 


That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the question, 


Put and negatived :—Words added :— 
Main question, as amended, put and 
agreed to. 

Ordered— 

That John Wren, having expressed his 
readiness to submit himself to the pleasure 
of the House, be now discharged from the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms attending 
this House, and that he be directed to attend 
the committee appointed to try the matter of 
the Southampton Election Petition to-morrow 
morning. 

Question agreed to. 

John Wren was then called to the Bar. 

The Speaker : I am now commanded by 
the House to inform you, that the select 
committee for the trial of the Southampton 
election petition is the tribunal constituted 
by law to determine your obligation to an- 
swer or not to answer any question that 
may be put to you by the committee. If 
you have an objection to any question 
which may be so put to you, you are to 
submit that objection to the committee; 
but if the committee, after hearing your 
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objection, decide that you are to answer 
that question, this House is of opinion, 
that it is your bounden duty to do so, | 
am also to state, that you are to attend 
the committee to-morrow at its sitting, 
You may now withdraw. 

John Wren withdrew. 


Cuitpren in Coat Mines.] Mr. 
Brotherton asked, whether the commis- 
sioners appointed to examine respecting 
the employment of children in coal mines 
had yet made their report, and when it 
might be expected to be laid upon the 
Table ? 

Sir J. Graham answered, that he had 
received the report only on Saturday— 
that it was very voluminous, and that he 
had not yet had an opportunity of examin- 
ing it. He was, therefore, not prepared to 
reply to the latter part of the question of 
the hon. Member. 


Revenue Commissiox.] Mr. Hume 
understood, that a commission had been 
appointed to inquire into the subject of 
the revenue. He wished to know, whether 
there would be any objection to lay a copy 
of the commission upon the Table ? 

Sir R. Peel had no objection whatever 
to lay a copy of the commission, under 
which the commissioners were appointed, 
upon the Table. 

Mr. Hume said, that his object was to 
ascertain the powers of the commissioners, 
with a view to comparing those powers 
with the evidence taken, 

Sir Rt. Peel added, that the object of the 
commission was to ascertain whether any 
improvement could be made in the collec- 
tion of the revenue. 

Mr. Hume had supposed, that it was 
appointed to inquire whether any reduc- 
tion could be made in the establishments 
of the country. 

Sir R. Peel observed, that its object was 
confined to what he had stated. 


QueEn’s CounseL.j Sir V. Blake 
put a question to the Solicitor-General 
for Ireland respecting the employment of 
Queen’s Counsel for prisoners. He un- 
derstood, that a fee was payable upon a 
license, before a Queen’s Counsel could 
defend a prisoner. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson replied, that such 
was the fact; a fee was payable before a 
Queen’s Counsel could appear on bebalf 








of a party prosecuted by the Queen, 
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Mr. O’Connell said, that formerly the 
fee was ten guineas, but that it had been 
reduced. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson believed, that it 
was now only about 30s. 

Sir V. Blake wished to know, whether 
there was any intention to alter the law in 
this respect ? 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson was not aware of 
any such intention. At present, the oath 
taken by a Queen’s Counsel prevented 
his appearing for a prisoner without a 
license. 


Income-Tax — CommittTez.] Mr. 
Goulburn moved the order of the day for 
the House to resolve itself into a committee 
on the Income-tax Bill. 

Mr. Wallace said, his object was to 
endeavour to suggest to the House some 
plan by which the adoption of an In- 
come-tax might be obviated. It was 
the general opinion out of doors that 
the right hon. Baronet, if he had been 
aware of the present plentiful state of 
the money market, would never have 
submitted this proposition to the House. 
Now that the Corn-law question had 
been disposed of, and that the tariff had 
not yet been proposed, he thought the 
time had come to propose some measure 
by which the necessity for an Income-tax 
might be obviated. The bill had only 
recently been placed in their hands. He 
had seen it to be his duty to go through 
the bill with all the attention in his 
power, and he could not have thought 
it possible, that any enactment containing 
clauses so repugnant to the feelings of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, could have 


been proposed by any set of men what- 


ever. It had been said, that these enact- 
ments were founded on the acts of 1798 
and of 1806, but he was also aware that 
at that period there had not been such 
rigid constructions placed upon the enact- 
ment of laws of this description. The 
assessed-tax laws had formerly been ad- 
ministered in a more mild manner than of 
late years. Since that period the as- 
sessed-tax acts had in England and Scot- 
land been year after year enforced in a 
more rigid manner, and it was only last 
year the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
intimated to the House, that he expected 
to raise a considerable additional sum 
under the head of assessed taxes, not only 
by an increase in the taxes themselves, but 
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by a more stringent enforcement of the 
enactments of the existing laws. That was 
stated as being not for the purpose of ex- 
tending them in any new direction, but to 
make them more searching and productive, 
and they were made so stringent now, that 


Committee. 


‘| they were little less odious than the bill 


which he now held in his hand. There 
was a strong opinion prevailing out of doors 
that at this stage they were entitled to re- 
ceive communications from the right hon. 
Baronet and the Government as to their 
intentions with respect to the tariff, and 
there was an opinion that his own sup- 
porters were so opposed to that bill that it 
would not be in his power to carry it. 
Therefore it became apparent that any 
means of stopping the Income-tax should 
be brought before the country. Various 
plans had been suggested ; he would not 
venture to say what might be done in the 
way of reducing the expenditure of the 
country. He thought that, by means of 
temporary advances, by loans on Exche- 
quer-bills, or some other way, they might 
gain a year to look about them; and then, 
if necessary, the right hon. Baronet should 
take a higher amount than 3 per cent. 
and free them from other taxes. If it 
were necessary it would be the bounden 
duty of the right hon. Baronet to take 10 
or 12 per cent, by an Income-tax, that 
he might be the better able to relieve them 
from other taxes, and take a bolder step 
in the right direction, than he was now 
doing. The right hon. Baronet might 
take a year to consider that. Such a pro- 
position would be listened to with satisfac- 
tion by the country, if it believed that a 
larger amount of taxation would be re- 
moved, along with the timber duties and 
others, which had been mentioned in the 
tariff. Whether that was a right application 
of the money to be raised by the Income- 
tax was a question ; but his own conviction 
was, that an issue of Exchequer-bills to 
the amount of 4,000,0002., the sum pro- 
posed to be raised by an Income-tax, 
would not be refused by the country, and 
he was satisfied, from what he endea- 
voured to ascertain in the City, that such 
was the plenty of money, that even this 
very day it could be procured at 2 per 
cent. If that were true, and it was the 
opinion of well-informed men that the 
sum required could be procured for be- 
tween 2 and 3 per cent, interest, he consi- 
dered, and his opinion was confirmed by 
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the judgment of others well acquainted 
with the subject, that it would be a vast 
deal better to get the money by Exche- 
quer-bills, rather than to inflict on the 
country the machinery of the present bill. 
He could not find a term sufficiently ex- 
pressive to apply to the nature of the 
bill, it was in its provisions so horrid. 
Crimes of the deepest dye, which cer- 
tainly would be committed under its pro- 
visions, were guarded in the most careful 
manner in the bill. Wasit, he would ask, 
fair, at the end of four years of continual 
distress, to ask the commercial commu- 
nity and the tradesmen of the country to 
disclose their affairs? He believed that 
the tariff was a proceeding in the right 
direction, but it was equally clear that 
there were other means of raising the 
money necessary to meet the deficiency in 
the revenue without resorting to an In- 
come-tax. There was a strong feeling that 
the course he had alluded to before would 
be his wisest course. He would not delay 
the resolution which was on the paper of 
that evening, because he would be strongly 
pressed by several parties not to do so. 
He should, however, take another oppor- 
tunity of bringing the subject forward. 

Sir R. Peel said, that after the long 
debate upon the principle of the Income- 
tax Bill in every stage, he had been little 
prepared for the notice and speech of the 
hon. Member. However, it was some con- 
solation to hear that the hon. Member. 
did not mean to resist the farther progress 
of the bill in any unfair or factious spirit, 
even while he so strongly recommended 
other temporising expedients, such as a 
loan of 4,000,000/. or an issue of Exche- 
quer-bills. ' The hon. Member wished that 
the country should have a-year to look 
about; but he could not but recollect the 
objections that had been urged when he 
had asked for only five months to enable 
himself and his Colleagues in office to 
review the financial state of the empire 
and to prepare for Parliament the necessary 
measures on Government responsibility. 
Those objections came from the friends of 
the hon. Member, but he should like to 
know what would have been said to him 
by his political opponents if, at the end of 
five months, instead of bringing forward 
bold and intelligible propositions, he had 
come down to the House and asked for 
another year to deliberate and decide. He 
could fancy the sort of reception he should 
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have met with when he thus neglected to 
keep faith with the country and distegarded 
his own solemn undertaking. True it was 
that the state of public credit could not 
have been accurately foreseen, but the 
whole House had shown a determination 
to abandon the system of loans, in order 
to make a vigorous effort by laying on 
taxes to retrieve the affairs of the State, 
and what had followed in respect to the 
public credit had been the result of that 
determination. The hon. Member had 
referred to the condition of the money 
market, and to the possibility of contract. 
ing fresh loans ; but surely that condition 
afforded the strongest stimulant and incen- 
tive to persevere in the course that had 
been commenced, the object of which was 
to make the income equal to the expendi- 
ture, by raising an additional revenue by 
means of direct taxation. If the public 
credit should continue to improve, his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might be enabled to return to 
those advantageous operations which both 
reduced the national debt and lowered the 
interest upon it. Was it a reason for 
incurring a fresh debt that the funds 
were at 92, having risen to that point 
because no new loan was contemplated? 
The hon. Member would find himself much 
disappointed if he fancied that the funds 
would remain at 92 if his scheme were 
carried into execution, The amendment 
moved to the address to the Throne of 
last year distinctly implied that the old 
system of loans was to be abandoned. That 
amendment came from his side of the 
House; and when the proposal of an 
Income-tax was brought forward, the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) produced a resolu- 
tion which, almost without exception, was 
supported by the votes of the whole mi- 
nority, including the honourable Member 
himself. What said that resolution ? 


“ That this House is fully sensible of the 
evils of a continued inadequacy of the public 
income to meet the public charge, and will 
take effectual measures for averting the same 
in future years.” 

These were the words of the noble Lord 
and his friends, and they contained a dis- 
tinct declaration of opinion that the system 
of loans ought to be abandoned. To this 
point the whole House was pledged, aad 
it must forfeit all character for consistency 
if within a fortnight afterwards it took 4 
course directly the reverse of that which 
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ithad voted to be sound, prudent, and 
necessary. As to the tariff he had already 
given the strongest assurances that the 
general principles of it should be adhered 
to, and it was the desire of himself and 
his friends that it should be submitted to 
the House in its amended shape as early as 
possible. He believed that the declaration 
he had before made upon this point had 
given general confidence, and one of his 
reasons, as he had originally stated, for 
proposing the Income-tax was, that he 
might be able to effect the reductions con- 
templated by the tariff It included a sacri- 
fice of revenue to the extent of 1,200,0002., 
and he was aware that the defence of the 
Income-tax must mainly rest upon the 
adoption of the tariff in its leading prin- 
ciples. Such was the general impression 
out of doors, and his Colleagues entirely 
concurred with him in thinking that an 
Income-tax ought to be accompanied by 
measures of simultaneous relief. Trusting 
willingly and entirely to the assurance that 
there was no desire on the other side to 
raise unnecessary obstacles, he was ready 
to devote some time to the introduc. 
tion and consideration of the tariff. The 
lncome-tax Bill was on the point of going 
through the committee, and as soon as 
that proceeding had been completed, pres- 
sing it forward steadily from day to day, 
he had not the slightest objection to inter- 
pose some delay before the report was 
brought up, in order that the House might 
take into its view the leading portions of 
the tariff. As it consisted of 1,100 articles, 
it would be vain to debate each of them 
separately, and perhaps hon. Members 
would previously point out the parts 
to which they objected with a view to 
saving time. The general wish of the 
House must be to proceed with as much 
rapidity as was consistent with proper de- 
liberation, and this object would be facili- 
tated if hon. Members would adopt the 
suggestion he had just thrown out, The 
first step ought to be to pass the Income- 
tax Bill through the committee, and that 
should be followed by the statement of the 
tariff. He did not mean to pledge him- 
self as to the details, but he was ready 
to give an assurance, if, indeed, a fresh 
assurance were wanted, that it was not the 
intention of the Government to pass the 
Income-tax and then to disregard the 
tariff. Some alterations had been made 
ia it: he had had various communications 
with many parties, and, in concert with 
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his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, farther reductions had 
been made in the duties upon raw mate- 
tials, it having been urged that that course 
was of essential importance. When the 
tariff came to be again seen, it would be 
found that Ministers had fulfilled every 
engagement they had entered into respect- 
ing it; and he did not think that many 
would be found to participate in the alarm 
expressed by the hon. Member, that it was 
the intention of Government to vary ma- 
terially from their general proposal re- 
specting the future commercial system of 
the British empire. Under these circum- 
stances, he hoped that the present debate 
would proceed no farther; and that the 
House, without more delay, would resolve 
itself into a committee on the Income-tax 
Bill. 

Mr. Hume felt anxious as this was the 
first opportunity he had had to express 
his opinion, of the measures proposed by 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel), 
and he was called to do so in justice 
to those who had sent him to that House, 
he appeared again in that House 
with some reluctance, and he hoped the 
House would bear with him for a short 
time. The right hon. Baronet might 
fairly expect that he was not likely to 
concur in the recommendation of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Wallace) with regard to a 
loan. During several years past he had 
urged on both sides of the House—he 
would not at present blame either party 
though both deserved to be blamed—the 
impolicy of spending more than the an- 
nual revenue of the country. It was the 
late House of Commons which by its un- 
necessary increase of establishments and 
expenses had brought the country into 
its present difficulties. He was fully 
aware of the financial and other difficul- 
ties which now existed, and he was free to 
confess that the right hon. Baronet as 
Minister of this country, had undertaken 
a most arduous task—a task which he 
would find most difficult to perform. He 
must candidly confess that he had not, 
expected to find the right hon. Baronet 
so earnest in his advocacy of, and so 
sound in the principles of free-trade; 
and he felt therefore the more desirous 
to express his approbation of the course 
taken, and of the manner in which the 
right hon. Baronet had grappled with 
the commercial difficulties of the country. 
The right hon. Baronet proposed that 
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prohibition should no longer exist against 
the importation of any single article. 
Mr. Huskisson had prided himself in 
1826 in proposing that there should be 
no prohibition of any manufactured article, 
and now the right hon. Baronet ex- 
tended that principle to every article of 
commerce. The right hon. Baronet 
had broken in upon these monoplies; and 
it was to be regretted that he did not 
propose to abolish them altogether; he 
was particulary sorry that the right hon. 
Baronet had only altered without abating 
the giant monopoly of the Corn-laws. 
Nor had he heard any sufficient reason 
assigned why the sugar monopoly should 
not have been dealt with, as he had 
with other articles of commerce embodied 
in the tariff. He (Mr. Hume) ventured to 
say that if the right hon. Baronet had 
reduced the duty on foreign sugar to 50 
per cent. instead of leaving a duty of 
complete prohibition, no colonial interest 
would have been much injured. He 
regretted that the right hon. Baronet 
had not laid a portion of the new taxation 
on the landed interest, the agricultural in- 
terest would not in reality pay one farthing 
of the revenue to be raised from the new 


taxes, because it would obtain much more 
by the high monopoly price of corn and 
other produce of the soil than they would 


have to pay of the Property-tax. He saw 
in the continuation of the Corn-laws, and 
in the application of the tax to the com- 
mercial interests, a violation of the prin- 
ciples which the right hon. Baronet had 
so lucidly and ably laid down in his speech, 
n introducing the bill. The right hon. 
Baronet had laid down the broad principle 
that he would not protect any one interest 
against another—that he was determined 
to do equal justice to every class in the 
community. The right hon. Baronet had 
not carried out his principles. He was sorry 
that the right hon. Baronet had not pro- 
ceeded further in his reductions of many 
of the chief articles in the tariff; but 
the circumstances of the country would 
soon compel him to proceed further—it was 
impossible that the present tariff could stop 
where it was. He thought the right hon. 
Baronet had not received the credit to 
which he was entitled for the reduction of 
the timber duties. He considered the 
reduction of these duties of great im- 
portance to the general interests of the 
country, If the right hon. Baronet 
would proceed still further and reduce the 
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discriminating duty on foreign timber he 
would greatly increase the benefits to the 
community. Let any hon. Member read 
Mr. Laing’s observations on the effect in 
the habitations and comforts of the poor of 
cheap timber in Norway—a poor country; 
and his opinion of the effects of dear 
timber in this a rich country, and he 
must be convinced that the duty on corn 
and sugar stood next to the timber duties 
in importance. The reduction of the 
timber duty would benefit the manufac. 
turing and shipping interest, and also in 
the erection of farm buildings and would 
be of the greatest service to all classes 
in the country. A difference of opinion 
had existed as to the necessity of an In- 
come-tax, and he (Mr. Hume) thought it 
would have been better if the right hon. 
Baronet had first tried the tariff as he 
probably might have found that the loss of 
revenue which he thereby anticipated 
would not have been so great as he ex- 
pected, and that he might have dispensed 
with the Income-tax altogether. He(Mr. 
Hume) was perfectly willing that a large 
portion of the revenue of the country 
should be levied by direct taxation, it was 
the best tax on many grounds. By indi- 
rect taxation the consumer was called on 
to pay an additional per centage for outlay 
of capital, for the duties levied on the 
articles, and moreover indirect taxation 
always encouraged extravagance, profusion 
and waste. There were other modes of 
raising taxes more just than the proposed 
Income-tax. If real property in succession 
was placed on the same footing as per- 
sonal, the Income-tax would not be re- 
quired. It was but justice that real pro- 
perty should be placed on the same footing 
as personal, before personal is subjected 
to additional taxation. Why had not the 
right hon. Baronet called on the public 
establishments of the country civil and 
military in the present state of financial 
and manufacturing distress to make a sa- 
crifice of part of their incomes. Before 
any Income-tax was imposed economy 
and retrenchment ought to have been 
carried to the utmost extent. The same 
revenue amounting to 52,361,000/., had 
been raised when capital returned 15 
and 20 per cent., but last year it had 
been raised on a capital which did not 
return 5 per cent., by which alteration 
of profits of capital and industry the 
burden of taxation in this year was a8 
heavy as if the revenue had amounted 19 
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70,000,0002. as compared with the former 
year’s taxation. And it was now pro- 
posed to levy by an Income-tax 4,000,000/. 
more, raising the revenue to upwards of 
56,000,000/. at a time when the coun- 
try was suffering under severe privation 
from want of trade and employment. 
The Queen had only 60,000/. a-year out 
of her civil list of 385,000/., and the 
rest of her income being expended on 
Lords and ladies in waiting, and on the 
extravagance of court show. He must 
press upon the House that the distress 
which existed amongst the manufacturing 
population was very great and required 
immediate attention and relief. There were 
thousands and tens of thousands de- 
pending at that moment on 4s., 5s., 6s., 
and 7s. a-week, to support a family with 
after working from six in the morning till 
eight or ten at night. There was so great 
a contrast in the state of the court and of 
the mass of the people. Was it possible 
that those amongst whom such distress 
prevailed should be content, whilst they 
saw court revelry and every extrava- 
gance prevail amongst the public ser- 
vants of the Crown. He did not wish 
the Queen’s individual income to be 
lessened, because she had a smaller in- 
come than many of the Peers of this 
country; but what he objected to was to 
see the Lord Chamberlain and the other 
public officers paid in the extravagant 
manner in which they were, whilst priva- 
tion and distress so generally prevailed in 
the country. He believed that the Queen 
would be glad that the reduction of ex- 
penditure should if possible be made. It 
could not be pleasing to her to see all the 
glittering appearance at her court, such 
as formerly distinguished the court of 
Louis 16th, whilst tales of misery and 
destitution came from every part of the 
manufacturing community. [“* Laughter.” | 
Gentlemen might laugh, but he believed 
that if they had at that moment the power 
to bring before them some of the courtiers 
who had attended the court of Louis 16th, 
and compare their dresses and habits 
with the fripperies and gold lace now 
seen in her Majesty’s court, those 
Spectre courtiers would tell them that the 
court of the present day equalled that of 
Louis 16th in extravagance, and that they 
ought to take a lesson from what befell 
the French court in 1789. He (Mr. 
Hume) suggested the precedent so appro- 
priate, that he wished the House to profit 
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by that eventful example. He thought, 
therefore, the time was come for doing 
away with some of the gold lace and its 
attendant profusion. The public money 
ought not to be so wasted on a few cour- 
tiers, whilst so much distress prevailed 
amongst the people. They may be told 
that they had made a bargain of a civil 
list with the Crown; he would stand 
to that bargain. But let the question be 
fairly put to her Majesty, whether she 
would not consent to do away with some 
portion of the expense of her court, which 
only supported pageantry and show, be- 
fore they called on the country in time of 
peace to bear an Income-tax—a tax so 
odious, that it had no one quality of what 
might be stated the requisites of a proper 
tax. It may be evaded in a great degree 
by money. A tax ought to fall equally 
on all parties, according to their ability 
to pay it. Would any man say the In- 
come-tax fell equally? It visited pro- 
perty of different values with the same 
fine, and that was unjust. It was inquisi- 
torial, demoralising, and impolitic, and 
would affect the poor and middle classes 
very severely. He complained, therefore, 
that her Majesty’s Ministers had not 
first advised a severe reduction in the 
public establishments and expenditure. 
The 4,000,000/. now expended charges in 
collecting the revenue might be reduced 
to 2,500,000/. by the system of consoli- 
dating and reducing the offices which the 
right hon. Baronet might carry into effect. 
He admitted, that the discontents of the 
agriculturists and other monopolists were 
brought to bear most unfairly against the 
proposed changes in the tariff of the right 
hon. Baronet. But at the same time, if 
the expenses of collecting the revenue were 
reduced to 2,500,000/., and a large re« 
duction made in the civil expenditure, an 
amount equal, or even larger, than what 
was expected to be levied by the pro- 
posed Income-tax, might be saved. He 
must think there could be nothing more 
terrible to taxation than the effects the 
imposition of this tax would have upon 
the country—it would lead to an inquisi- 
torial proceeding into the affairs, and to 
the consequent ruin of those whose credit 
and resources were doubtful, of which the 
right hon. Baronet could scarcely, he 
feared, have an idea. He (Mr. Hume) drew 
a marked distinction between an income 
and a property-tax:—The income of every 
man employed in industry, and in the 
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accumulation of property ought to be 
untaxed; but, on the other hand, he 
contended, that all property such as land, 
houses, or property fixed, capital, testable, 
or moveable, formed a fit subject for 
taxation. The injury to the community 
would be less, by confining the tax to the 
product of capital, and not to the profits 
of industry. He would, in support of 
that principle, be prepared to take off 
6,000,000/. of indirect taxation from a 
number of articles consumed by the people, 
and lay on a direct tax, on property to 
that amount, which he was sure would 
give much more relief to the people, and 
be more beneficial to the people than 
the imposts under which they at present 
laboured. Under the proposed tariff the 
right hon, Baronet would not be able to 
give sufficient immediate relief to the 
commercial and manufacturing interests, 
Let him give that relief by removing the 
large monopolies of food, and no man 
would be more ready to support the right 
hon. Baronet than he should. Before 
sitting down, he had again to urge upon 
the right hon. Baronet, that in order to 
carry out his own principle of not pro- 
tecting any particular interests, he ought 
to tax real property by descent in the 
same manner as personal property had 
been taxed since 1758, He had for ten 
years been “hammering” that measure 
upon the House, with, he was sorry to 
say, but little effect. [‘ Laughter.”] Hon. 
Members might laugh, but a nail was 
never struck without some good effect, 
and his suggestions might yet be followed. 
It should be remembered, that he pro- 
posed, in 1840, a tax upon real pro- 
perty by descent, as a substitute for the 
budget of the then Government, who 
proposed an addition of 5 per cent. du- 
ties on Excise and Customs, and 10 per 
cent.‘on the assessed taxes as the most 
simple mode of raising 23 millions of 
revenue,—on that occasion, he took the 
sense of the House by a division, and 
only thirty-nine Members voted with him 
for the tax on real property. That plan 
of taxation of the late Government had 
entirely failed, and it was somewhat satis- 
factory to him (Mr. Hume) now to learn, 
and to have it admitted by the noble 
Lord lately the leader in this House, that 
he, to a certain extent, had come round 
to the justice of that tax, and, therefore, 
if the noble Lord and his party again 
came into office, they would be bound 
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to adopt it in preference to an Income. 
tax. He pressed that fact on the right 
hon. Baronet as worthy of his attention, 
Whilst he regretted that the right hon, 
Baronet had not gone far enough in 
his tariff, he must at the same time 
admit, that so far as he had gone, he 
had proceeded in the right way, and ought 
to be supported by every friend of free. 
trade. But could not the right hon, Ba- 
ronet let the country have the good with- 
out the bad—the tariff reform, without 
the Income-tax? On the right hon, 
Baronet’s own showing there was only 
3,300,000/. deficient to meet the ex. 
penditure of the country for the current 
year; let him therefore, reduce, what he 
could from the civil list, and what he 
could from the establishments of the army, 
the navy, the ordnance, and miscella- 
neous and colonial establishments to make 
up that deficiency — and even without 
that alternative let him put a duty on 
real property by descent, at the same rate 
as the duty on personal property, accord- 
ing to the calculations of the agricul. 
turists, and supposing that duty to 
realise as much as the duty now im- 
posed upon the descent of personal pro- 
perty, the right hon. Baronet would have 
fully the 3,300,000/. By an Income-tax, 
deducting the sources of employment 
generally, the right hon. Baronet would 
only add to the misery and distress 
which now pervaded the country, by 
depriving many men of the means of em. 
ployment which they now had; and, he 
was sure, if the right hon. Baronet could 
see the proposition in the same injurious 
light as he (Mr. Hume) viewed it, he 
would not insist on that odius tax. The 
conduct of this country, with regard to 
the sugar and corn duties, was such, as to 
induce the rest of the world to believe 
that she was not sincere in her expressed 
desire to extend the commerce of the 
world. And why? Because she would 
not consent to the removal of those laws 
which prevented us from receiving corn, 
timber, and sugar, the produce of those 
states which they had to pay us for our 
goods. True it was, that America had no 
special right, as had been urged to complain 
in this matter, as she had now existing 
a fixed duty for 9s. per quarter imposed 
in all her ports against the corn of Canada. 
But, with a fixed duty in this country, 
bad as he thought even a fixed duty to 
be, still it would create a trade in corm, 
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which never can be created with a sliding- 
scale, and extend the growth of good- 
fellowship, and to an increased exchange 
of the produce of both countries, from 
which alone could be expected the re- 
moval of the distress and difficulties which 
at present existed in both countries. He 
had felt himself called upon thus far to 
state his views upon this important ques- 
tion, although those views might be erro- 
neous, yet they were sincere; and after 
the discussions which had taken place, 
he felt he ought not longer to detain the 
House in the expression of his opinions 
upon the plans propounded and enforced 
by the right hon, Baronet. He would 
however promise him his best assistance 
in forwarding his tariff; but with regard 
to the Income-tax, he must tell the right 
hon. Baronet he could not give him a 
vote in its favour. 

House in committee. 

On clause 1 being proposed, 

Mr. B, Wood expressed a desire to ask 
a question of the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of her Majesty’s Government, 
with reference to the operation of this 
clause and the schedules which formed a 
part of it. The schedules declared that a 
certain sum in every 20s. of income should 
be collected, from whatever source that 
income was derived; and he found no 
provision in the bill, the effect of which 
was to entitle a person to deduct the loss 
sustained in respect of one source of in- 
come from the gain derived from another 
source of income. He might better ex- 
plain his meaning by putting a supposi- 
tious case, and he would suppose that a 
person under schedule A gained a profit 
from landed property, but that under 
schedule D he sustained a large loss by 
reason of trade speculations. As the bill 
stood, notwithstanding the reduction of 
his real income by losses under schedule 
D, he would yet have to pay the full 
amount of tax levyable in respect of his 
landed property under schedule A. The 
case of a farmer might be supposed, who 
was also engaged in mercantile business, 
By his farm he might gain 1,000/., but by 
trade he might lose 2,000/., and yet he 
would have to pay the Income-tax upon 
1,000/., although he would in reality de- 
tive no benefit from the exertions of the 
year. In the case of a person whose in- 
Come was small—so small as scarcely to 
exceed 150/., from whatever source it was 
detived, he was compelled to add together 
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the various sums which he obtained from 
the various sources of gain, and so render 
himself chargeable with the tax. Thus, a 
man who derived 501. from landed pro- 
perty, 50/. from funded property, and 50. 
from his own exertions in a trade or pro- 
fession, was to be compelled to pay a tax 
on the aggregate: but surely, if this was a 
fair principle, that to which he had before 
adverted, and which forbad the deduction 
of the loss under one schedule from the 
gain under another, could not be supported 
upon any ground of fairness or justice. 
He begged to inquire whether there was 
any disposition on the part of the Go- 
vernment to alter the provisions of the bill 
in this respect? The principle of deduc- 
tion, to which he had alluded, was carried 
out with respect to mines, and he saw no 
reason why it should not be extended 
further. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought that the observations of the hon. 
Member would have fallen from him better 
at a time when the schedules were under 
discussion than at the present moment, 
but he had no difficulty in saying that 
the principle of the bill was that which 
the hon. Gentleman had stated, and 
that it was not intended to permit 
the loss under one schedule to be 
set off against the gain under another. 
He would put this case, A gentleman 
was the owner of an estate, and farmed 
his own land. The probability was, that 
being a gentleman farmer, his specula- 
tions would produce a loss instead of a 
gain. But would the hon. Member con- 
tend that his loss in farming should be set 
off against the annual value of the land 
which he farmed, and which it would 
realise in the hands of another individual ? 
He thought that to do so would be to 
sanction a great abuse, and to adopt a 
course which would not meet with general 
approbation, The hon. Member had 
stated the principle upon which the as- 
sessment of the tax upon an income of 
1501. derived from various sources, was 
founded perfectly correct, and he thought 
that the committee would agree with him 
that that was the fair principle. 

Mr. B. Wood said, the person who 
farmed his own land and sustained a loss 
by it, had no property which could be 
taxed under the bill. An hon. Friend be- 
hind him said, ‘‘ Nonsense!” His hon, 
Friend was himself an excellent farmer, 
and was not likely to be in such a predi- 
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cament; but he begged to tell the right 
hon. Baronet and the House that where a 
man was so nonsensical as to farm land at 
a loss, instead of letting it to an indus- 
trious clever farmer to cultivate it for him, 
he ought not to be taxed for a profit he 
did not realise. A man might be the 
owner of a ship, and be foolish enough to 
navigate it himself instead of employing a 
captain who was brought up to the ser- 
vice, and it surely would be most unfair to 
tax him for the profit he ought to have 
made. He would state an instance that 
had occurred to a Friend of his under the 
old Income-tax, and which he had men- 
tioned to the House a few nights ago. 
His friend realised a profit of 25,000/. 
upon mines, but in the course of the year 
he lost 40,000/. by trade, and yet he was 
compelled to pay an Income-tax of 2,500/. 
upon the profit he had derived from his 
mines, being at the rate of 20 per cent., 
the two trades being charged under dif- 
ferent schedules. Now if the matter was 
a fair and equitable one, why not include 
all these trades under one schedule. There 
was no occasion for a bill of 190 clauses, 
or for a bill that would reach from London 
to York; and he suggested that schedule 
A should be postponed or rejected. 

The Chairman begged to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the real question 
which was at present waiting for decision. 
That was, whether the blank in the bill, 
by which the date of the commencement 
of its operation should be declared, should 
be filled up with the words “ 5th day of 
April, 1842.” 

Mr. Blewitt thought, that it was per- 
fectly anomalous that they should be now, 
on the 25th of April, debating whether 
the bill should come into operation on the 
5th of April. 

Mr. B. Wood had not yet received any 
answer to his question from the right hon, 
Baronet, to which he requested his atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Hume thought, that the question 
with regard to the commencement of the 
operation of this bill was one of consider- 
able importance. He begged to know at 
what time it was proposed that the tariff 
should take effect ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
pointed out that the operation of the bill 
was to be confined to three years, It was 
really matter of no importance at what 
time the operation of the bill commenced. 
It was more convenient that it should 
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commence from the 5th of April, and he 
saw no reason for making any alteration 
in the bill in this respect. The bill for the 
alteration of the tariff would take effect 
from the date of its being passed. He 
begged to point out that the tariff was to 
be permanent in its effect, while the In- 
come-tax was a merely temporary mea- 
sure, which was to endure for three years 
only. 

Viscount Howick thought there could 
be no objection to the bill being made to 
commence on the Sth of April. Although 
the bill would take effect from that date, 
it was to be observed that the first payment 
was not to be made until the month of 
October. 

Mr. Hume observed that the general 
scope of the measures of the right hon, 
Baronet was to give some relief to the 
public. Surely, if such were the real in- 
tention of the Government, the operation 
of all the component parts of those mea- 
sures should be made co-extensive. 

Sir R. Peel said, that the financial 
statements of the Minister of the Crown 
were always made with reference to the 
ordinary financial year, which commenced 
on the 5th April, and the bills introduced 
to carry out the views embodied in those 
statements were drawn with a similar ob- 
ject. It was proposed that this measure 
should endure for three years, and whether 
it commenced in the month of July, 1842, 
and ended in July, 1845, or whether it 
commenced in April, 1842, and terminated 
in April, 1845, appeared to him to be 
quite immaterial. The object in naming 
the 5th of April as the day from which it 
should take effect was, that the ordinary 
financial arrangements should not be pre- 
judiced. He begged to remind the House 
that if the Corn-bill had received the royal 
assent on that day, it would take effect 
immediately. But he really submitted to 
the House that it was not worth while to 
make any alteration in this bill upon the 
point referred to. 

Mr. Ward would only venture to ex- 
press a hope, that in the discussion 
of this question of time, the main point 
mooted by the hon. Member for South- 
wark, and which was really of great im- 
portance as a matter of principle, would 
not be forgotten. 

Question that the blank be filled up with 
the words “ 5th of April 1842” named, 
put and agreed to. 

Upon the first schedule ‘That upon 
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property in lands, hereditaments, &c., the prevailed. He had already said, that this 


sum of 


filled up with the words sevenpence.” 

Mr. B. Wood again pressed upon the 
right hon. Baronet the point to which he 
had first alluded, and in reference to which 
the right hon. Baronet had as yet afforded 
no explanation to the committee. He 
should feel himself called upon to divide 
the committee upon the subject, and as 
the same question would arise upon every 
schedule, he should oppose each one in 
turn. He, therefore, moved as an amend- 
ment, that this schedule be omitted. 

Mr. G. Palmer thought, that the ques 
tion was hardly understood. It was, whe- 
ther every person throughout the country 
should be called upon to pay the duty 
upon more than his bond fide income. 
He could not support a measure which 
would inflict such injustice as to impose 
the tax upon all income, and which did 
not confine it to that income which was in 
the nature of clear profit only. 

Mr. F. 7. Baring thought, that the 
objection of the hon. Member for South- 
wark was entitled to great consideration, 
and that the discussion ought not to be 
terminated until such consideration was 
given to it. He did not ask for an im- 
mediate answer to that objection, because 
there might be some difficulty in making 
alterations in the bill to meet it, and he 
should, therefore, recommend that the hon. 
Gentleman should not divide now against 
the schedule, but that he should leave the 
question in the hands of the right hon. 
Baronet for the present; and that at the 
conclusion of the discussion, in the event 
of no alteration being proposed by the 
Government, he should move to bring up 
aclause to effect the remedy which was 
demanded, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the question was one of extreme difficulty 
and which required mature deliberation. 
That was a very considerable relaxation 
of the old Jaw in the bill now before the 
House. Under the former Income-tax 
Act the proprietor of landed property, 
however small the amount, was compelled 
lo pay the tax to the full extent of the 
income derived by him from such pro- 
perty, the only exception which was made 
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point was one of extreme difficulty ; but 
he, of course, would give his best consider- 
ation to it. He would only add one ob- 
servation with regard to what had fallen 
from the noble Lord opposite in reference 
to the period of payment of this tax. It 
was quite true that generally the tax 
would be payable for the first time on the 
5th of October next. With regard to 
funded property, and the salaries of pub- 
lic officers, the course would be different ; 
for as the income derivable from such 
sources was paid quarterly, so also would 
the tax be levied quarterly; the first 
quarterly payment being called for upon 
the first opportunity after the passing of 
the bill into a law. 

Mr. Roebuck said, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer seemed to agree with the 
proposition of the hon. Member for 
Southwark, as far as incomes of 1501. a 
year were concerned. But the right hon. 
Gentleman said this—‘ You have got 
100/. from land, therefore you shall pay 
3. upon that.” But, says the party so 
taxed, ‘It is true I have got 100/. a-year 
on land, but I have lost on my trade. If 
you will not make any reduction on my 
trade loss, I tell you I have not 3002, a- 
year, but only 200/.” “Oh,” says the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, “1 do not 
care a farthing about that, the principle 
laid down is to tax the property of 
all.” Now, he asked, was that principle 
in accordance with justice or common 
sense? He was quite sure that the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
no answer to give him. The simple prin- 
ciple of the right hon. Gentleman was 
this; adding up the whole proceeds of a 
man’s income I find that he has not 150/. 
a-year, therefore he is exempt ; but adding 
up all the proceeds of another man—whe- 
ther there was loss in trade or not, I find 
he has 200. a-year, and therefore let him 
pay. The principle of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was, he has from land 150J. a-year, 
and he must get from other sources 100J. 
a-year, and therefore, I will charge him 
on another 150/. or 2001. Now, he wanted 
to know how that could be done. 

Sir G. Clerk was surprised to hear an 
objection made to charging fixed property 
to the fullest extent. If a party had 2007. 


being in favour of copyhold property. | a-year from fixed or funded property, he 
This, it would be observed, was altered. | must pay duty on 200/. a-year. Many 
The mode of effecting the levy was also| Gentlemen might choose to engage in 
entirely different from that which formerly | trade for their own amusement, and might 
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throw away a large portion of their pro- 
perty. He would take the case of a man 
possessed of 1,000/. a-year in land, who 
might choose to engage in speculations at 
Newmarket, and incur great losses on 
horse-racing. He might spend a large 
portion of his income in a manner which 
pleased him; but that was no reason why 
his fixed property should not pay a full 
proportion to the exigencies of the State. 
If he made anything by these speculations, 
it would be added to his income, but if he 
suffered a loss by them, he was not to be 
exempted from payment of his proportion 
on his real and fixed property. 

Viscount Howick thought, that the an- 
swer of the hon. Baronet went much fur- 
ther to support the argument raised by the 
hon. Member for Southwark, and the irre- 
sistible justice of his claim, than anything 
which had yet been said. They were told, 
that every man should pay a certain per 
centage upon the amount of his income ; 
and they, in answer, admitted it, but con- 
tended, that if a man lost, he was not en- 
titled to reduction. The principle con- 
tended for, was admitted to a certain ex- 
tent by the Members of her Majesty’s 
Government, because they declared, that 
where a Jandowner had mortgaged his 
Jand, he should only pay for the income 
which he possessed after paying the in- 
terest on the mortgage. But if a man 
possessed of landed property, engaged in 
trade, which was necessary to the support 
of his family, and chanced to lose, he was 
to be taxed to the full amount of the in- 
come which he derived from that property. 
He thought, that the argument was irre- 
sistible in favour of the proposition that 
the payment should be called for only in 
respect of the sum which was left to him. 
The hon. Baronet said, that a man might 
go to Newmarket and lose his money ; 
and that, because such might be the case, 
a person losing his money by honest spe- 
culation was to be deemed equally disen- 
titled to consideration. He really would 
not weary the committee by arguing a 
question which must be so plain to the 
common sense of every one as that there 
existed no possible analogy between the 
two cases. He trusted, that the House 
would not pass this bill unless the Govern- 
ment, in the course of its discussion in 
committee, would propose a clause by 
which the amount of the tax to be levied 
should be confined to that which was the 
real amount of available income. As he 
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was speaking on this question, he would 
take the opportunity of making an obser. 
vation in reference to the mode in which 
this bill was brought under the attention 
of the House, and he must say, that he 
thought the House had a right to com- 
plain that it had not been brought forward 
in a proper manner, and that it was pro- 
duced in a state which involved needless 
difficulties to those who were compelled 
to wade through the 130 pages of which 
it was composed. He remembered that, 
when he had the honour to belong to the 
late Government, they had introduced a 
measure relating to the relief of the Irish 
poor ; but, as the bill was of considerable 
length, they had thought it necessary to 
give the House all the assistance in their 
power by subjoining to it a carefully pre- 
pared abstract, which enabled hon. Mem- 
bers to arrive at the effect of its provisions 
with much less trouble than was required 
by this bill. He had read a great portion 
of this bill, and he had found that to arrive 
at even a moderate comprehension of its 
details, called for the ‘exercise of a great 
deal of patience, and the loss of much 
time. The clauses were complicated, and 
difficult to comprehend; and he thought 
that, if possible, even now such an ab- 
stract should be furnished as he had sug- 
ested. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that everything had been done to enable 
the House to understand the measure as 
framed, and a copy of the old Income-tax 
Bill had been forwarded to every Mem- 
ber, in order that he might see in what 
particulars the proposed measure differed 
from it. He contended, that the different 
sorts of property from which income might 
be derived, should, of necessity, be set out 
in the bill, and that from the earliest pe- 
riod at which an Income-tax had ever 
been devised, schedules for such purposes 
had been found necessary, and the rule, 
as followed out in the present bill, was 
essential. As the duty applicable to dif- 
ferent kinds of property was to be levied 
differently, separate schedules were abso- 
lutely required; but although the Go- 
vernment were anxious as far as possible 
to prevent injustice, he could only at pre- 
sent say that they were ready to take the 
subject into consideration, their object 
being to render this law as palatable, and 
as little oppressive as possible. Beyond 
this, he could give no assurance. 





Mr. Hawes could not understand the 
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value of the promise of the right hon, 
Gentleman, for in his opinion, the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement amounted to 
literally nothing beyond the willingness of 
the Government to take the matter into 
consideration. Now, the point raised by 
the hon. Member for Southwark was one 
of very great importance. The question 
was, was this a bill to tax income, or was 
itnot? By the bill, as it stood, it would 
appear that they were about to tax pro- 
perty, and not income ; but was the course 
adopted just? Might not the whole matter 
be placed ina single schedule? All that 
was required was, that net income, no 
matter how arising, should be ascertained, 
and that on that the tax should be levied. 
The public cared not from what sources 
income was derived, or whether it was de- 
rived from one or from several sources. 
What they required was, that when the 
amount of income was ascertained, it 
should contribute its due proportion of 
the tax, and no more, That was a pro- 
position very different from the one con- 
tained in this bill, and which, in his opin- 
ion, would operate to make some patties 
pay more than they ought to pay, and 
allow others to escape free. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the object of the Government was to tax 
all masses of property, and hence the ne- 
cessity for several schedules. Schedule A 
applied to those who would come under 
the description of a property-tax, because 
the amount of the tax payable by the 
landlord or his mortgagee would be paid, 
not by the owner of the property, but by 
the occupying tenant, who would have no 
motive for deception or concealment. This 
was the preferable arrangement. What 
the hon. Gentleman proposed, would in- 
troduce the same uncertainty with regard 
to income derived from permanent pro- 
perty that must exist in the case of in- 
come resulting from trades and profes- 
sions, as under schedule B. Now, it was 
this that involved the whole difficulty, 
because he feared that if they were to call 
for the amount derived from every source 
of income, they would be opening a door 
to frauds and evasions which would ut- 
terly defeat the object which the bill had 
in view, 

_Mr. Roebuck contended, that the dis- 
tinction made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man was opposed to the doctrine which 
the right hon. Baronet had laid down. 
The right hon, Baronet had said, that his 
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object was to tax income, whether derived 
from property or any other source, the 
same way, but this was not consistent 
with the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The right hon. Gentleman dis- 
linguished between income resulting from 
property, and income arising by other 
means, and if they were really to have a 
property-tax, the better way would be to 
make that a separate measure, and dis- 
pose of it in the first instance. But would 
the right hon. Baronet stand by this dis- 
tinction? Would he separate the matter 
into two bills? Would he consent to bring 
in a bill for the purpose of taxing property 
alone, and another for the other part of 
the subject? He should like him to do 
this, for when they had dealt with the 
property-tax, they could proceed with the 
Income-tax. 

Sir 2. Peel wished, in the first place, 
to observe, that the present bill was drawu 
up, and professed to be drawn up, on acts 
which existed during the war for the im- 
position of the Income-tax. The bill fol- 
lowed and dealt with the different de- 
scriptions of property which were specified 
in the act of 1806, and that act divided 
property into five different classes or 
schedules. It was apparent that this was 
done because the duty on property was 
levied in five different modes. By the first 
schedule, all lands, tenements, &c., were 
charged in respect of the property thereof, 
By the second, all lands, tenements, &c., 
were charged to the occupiers at one-half 
the rent. By the third, a charge was 
made upon all profits arising from annuities 
and dividends from the public funds or 
from other sources. By the fourth, a 
charge was made upon the annual protits 
or gains derived from professions, trades, 
employments, or vocations; and by the 
fifth, a charge was made on the salaries 
of all public officers, and upon all annui- 
ties, pensions, &c. Now, was it not 
obvious, that to obtain the amount of 
increase from each of these sources, they 
got it from different modes of levying. 
The question, however, before the com- 
mittee, was different from this. It ap- 
peared, that it would bes necessary to 
retain the schedules for the purpose of 
carrying out the tax. It was suggested, 
that as the tax was only proposed for a 
limited period, it would be well to make 
exceptions which did not exist before. He 
begged the committee to recollect, that it 
was not merely the practice for the three 

2N2 
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years during which it was proposed the 
tax should continue, but that a principle 
should be adopted which should be ad- 
hered to in case it should be necessary to 
have recourse to this tax again. What 
he maintained was, that in a desire to do 
justice in a particular case, they should 
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of the estate, in consequence of the loss on 
the other. Again, suppose a person wag 
a large landed proprietor, and was also 
the owner of a West-Indian estate — 
would you make a deduction of the losses 
of the latter from the gains of the former? 
He was sure, that the House must be satis- 
fied that his right hon. Friend and himself 
were bound not to give up powers under 


Committee, 


to fraud and evasion of the tax. He begged | 
the House to remember it was not merely | the act which would affect its operation, 
in the calculation of the loss of 3 per cent.: They, however, would consider whether 
for three years, but what would be the they could not make exceptions, which 


effect of an exception if the imposition of 
this tax should become necessary in time 
of war. If you hastily adopted exceptions, 
they might not be merely of a temporary 
but of an ulterior nature. ‘This was all 
that he meant to assert. He admitted, 
that the statement of the hon. Gentleman 


| 
| 


| 
H 
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would remove some grounds of complaint, 
but at the same time care must be taken, 
that they did not afford facility to fraud, and 
thus make the tax bear the heavier on 
certain classes. The hon. Gentleman had 
mentioned one individual case of hardship, 
and he confessed, that he should be happy 


carried with it a great appearance of | to meet the case, if it could be done with- 
justice, and that they should put the loss | out affording facilities for fraud and eva- 
on one side against the gains on the other. | sion, when they came to the consideration 


This was apparently just. 


At the same | of the proper clause. 


Either his right 


time it was a matter of the utmost im-| hon. Friend or himself would state the 
portance to consider, whether in attempting 
to meet this case, they did not offer op- 
portunities for great frauds and injustice. 
The hon. Gentleman did not give the 
committee the exact nature of the proviso | 
which he wished to have adopted, but at 


any rate this was not the time to adopt it. 
To reject the schedules as they now stood 
would be a most inconvenient mode of 
dealing with the subject. He believed, 
that the proper place to make the propo- 
sition would be when they arrived at pages 
33 and 34 in the bill. They were now on 
the consideration of the mode of obtaining 
the incomes from lands, tenements, &c., 
but the proposition of the hon. Gentleman, 
which was something of an involved nature, 
could only admit of consideration at a later 
period. He begged the committee to re- 
member, that if they departed from the 
principles of the act of 1806, they must 
look to a different mode of carrying out 
the bill. He could suppose many apparent 
individuai cases of hardship, which if 
they attempted to deal with, they must 
make the most complete alteration in the 
former act. Suppose, for instance, the case 
of a gentleman of large landed property ; 
in assessing the tax, the reduction in the 
amount of income would be made through 
the tenant. But suppose the gentleman 
chose to indulge in some farming scheme 
of an extravagant nature himself, on a 
portion of his property—should they make 
a deduction from the income of the one part 


reasons which influenced them when they 
came to that clause, but to make or adopt 


' any proposition in the schedules would be 





an inconvenient course. He was aware, 
that the hon. Member was not a gentle- 
man of professional habits; it, therefore, 
would be too much to ask him to draw up 
a clause on the subject which would em- 
body his views, but he should like the 
hon. Member to give notice of a motion 
on the subject, embodying his views,— 
showing on the one hand how he would 
afford relief, and on the other how he 
would prevent frauds. He trusted, that 
the committee would not as:ent to the 
present proposition. 

Viscount Howick thought, that the 
right hon. Gentleman could not be ex- 
pected to say more than he had said. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman, 
that if they kept the bill at all, it was 
necessary to maintain these schedules, for 
if they did not they might make the bill 
much more oppressive, in consequence of 
its inequality. He must protest against 
calling upon the hon. Member for South- 
wark to draw up a clause in the bill like 
the present, for it would require that pro- 
fessional assistance which alone her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could obtain. The 
right hon. Baronet opposite had promised 
to take the subject into his consideration, 
and he therefore trusted, that the hon. 
Member for Southwark would not press 
the subject further at present. 
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Sir R. Peel remarked, that all that he 
asked from the hon. Member for South- 
wark, was the general terms of his motion, 
and he would relieve him from the trouble 
of putting the clause in form. The hon. 
Member might do this in very general 
terms. 

Mr. B. Wood said, that his object on 
the present occasion was to draw atten- 
tion to the subject, and he confessed, that 
he had expected the right hon. Baronet 
would have made a voluntary offer to 
meet the difficulty which he had pointed 
out. His object, however, had been ob- 
tained, as the attention of the House and 
the Government had been directed to the 
subject. He wished to throw no impedi- 
ment in the way of the bill by the propo- 
sition which he had made. He thought, 
that the right hon. Baronet might at 
once promise to draw up a clause on the 
subject. He asked for nothing but justice, 
and be would not countenance any fraud 
on the subject, and none could be com- 
mitted if the case was properly met. All 


that he wished was, that no man should 
be called upon to pay more than the tax 
on his real income, and it was no matter, 
in his estimation, under what schedule he 


derived it. The right hon. Baronet also 
seemed to say, that they were now es- 
tablishing a proposition for a tax which 
might last for more than three years, and 
that, therefore, it would not do to depart 
from the old Income-tax. It should be 
recollected, that the former tax passed at 
a period of great excitement, when money 
might have been wanted at a most press- 
ing emergency, and that, therefore, there 
was a necessity of passing the bill with as 
little delay as possible. There was uo 
necessity at present why they should not 
act in this case with the greatest deli- 
beration and attention to the matter in 
all its bearings. He confessed, that in 
carrying out the suggestion which he had 
made, he relied more on the good feeling 
of the right hon. Baronet, than on his 
words that night. 

Sir R. Peel had not said or intimated 
that there was any intention of continuing 
the Incowe-tax beyond three years. 

Mr. B, Wood: It might be inferred from 
the tone of the right hon. Baronet. 

Sir R. Peel was not aware of that; but, 
perhaps, the hon. Gentleman supposed 
that the tax might become so popular that 
the public would prefer it, in contradis- 
Wnction to other taxes, He, however, had 
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given no opinion whatever as to the pro- 
bable continuance of the Income-tax be- 
yond three years. With respect to the 
proposition of the hon. Gentleman, he 
could only say, that when he made a pro- 
mise, he intended to adhere to it; and he 
had, therefore, not said more than that he 
would take that matter into his consider- 
ation. He intended to adhere to the main 
principles of the act of 1806, and he would 
consider with his right hon. Friend whe- 
ther a clause could not be drawn to meet 
the case stated by the hon. Gentleman, 
and analogous cases, which, at the same 
time, would not open the door to fraud 
and evasion. He would give the hon. 
Gentleman due notice of his intention; 
and if he was dissatistied, he could, ata 
subsequent stage of the bill, take the sense 
of the House. He hoped, however, that 
the hon. Member would draw up his case 
in general terms. 

Sir W. James called the attention of 
the committee to the effect that would 
arise from the mode of calculating the 
profits in a case where an individual carried 
on two pursuits under the one schedule. 
He agreed in the abstract justice of the 
suggestions of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
but he thought that every one must per- 
ceive the difficulty of carrying them into 
effect; and the right hon. Baronet had 
only acted with fairness and justice in 
calling on hon. Members opposite to show 
that those suggestions could be carried 
into effect without injuring the machinery 
of the bill. 

Mr. Wallace did not see why a man 
should pay for more than his income, and 
it appeared quite immaterial to him, if 
they took the whole amount, from what 
source it was derived. 

Blank filled up with 7d. 

Schedule B. was proposed. 


Committee. 


“For all lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments in England, there shall be charged yearly 
in respect of the occupation thereof, for every 
twenty shillings, of the annual value thereof, 
the sum of 

The question put was, that the blank be 
filled up with the words “ threepence 
halfpenny.” 

Mr. Roebuck said, the words in the 
schedule would apply to every house in 
England. 

Viscount Howick said, that it appeared 
to him that by the operation of one part 
of the schedule great injustice was inflicted 
upon a certain portion of persons con- 
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nected with the landed interest. In the 
first place, a charge was levied on the 
landlord. In the next place, it was pro- 
posed that the tenant should be taxed in 
his income with every other person deriv- 
ing income from trade or profession. But, 
then, in the case of a tenant, an arbitrary 
rule was introduced for estimating the 
profit of the farmer. A rule was arbi- 
trarily laid down, which did not apply to 
any trade, and in many cases it would be 
found in its operation very wide from the | 
truth. Ifany Gentleman connected with the | 
agriculture of the south of Scotland or the 
north of England were present, he trusted 
that they would join in making a stand 
against the adoption of any such rule. It 
was notorious, that rent was paid after the 
deduction of the amount of profit on the 
capital employed, and of the expenses of 
cultivation. When the farms were large, 
there would be an apparent income to 
tax; but when they were divided, they 
would escape from the operation of the 
tax altogether. In the county which he 
had lately the honour to represent all the 
farms were Jarge, and the greatest skill 
and intelligence were manifested in their 
cultivation, Undoubtedly apparent large 
rents were paid to the landlords, but this 
arose from the circumstance of the size of 
the farms and the capital which had been 
laid out in their improvement. Now, he 
would take a farm in his neighbourhood, 
paying 900/. a-year rent, and he knew many 
farms paying that amount of rent, and 
even much larger sums, to the landlords, 
and those farms in the north of England 
paying 300. a-year each. In the first 
case, you would assume an arbitrary profit 
to the amount of 450/. a-year, and would 
tax him accordingly, while, in the latter, 
you would derive no income at all. He 
could not help feeling that the tendency 
of the present rule would be to impede, if 
not to prevent, an improved cultivation, 
This, he contended, would be the neces- 
sary effect of this clause. He called, 
therefore, upon those who professed to be 
such strong advocates for the agricultural 
interest, and who promised to make such 
a great fight against any alteration of the 
Corn-laws, to come forward and prevent 
the infliction of what he must consider to 
be a great act of injustice. It appeared 





to him, that it would be desirable to strike 
out schedule B, and to insert the farmers 
among the traders in schedule C. He was 
sure, that odious asthe tax was to the farmers 
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in the county with which he was connected, 
they would rather pay the tax upon profits, 
with other traders, than submit to the ar. 
bitrary rule laid down in this bill of a 
fixed taxon rent. One article of farming 
produce was treated with especial favour 
as an article of trade, and why not other 
articles ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that whatever difficulties existed in this 
bill were only copies of those in the former 
act, and certainly of all the parts of the 
old Income-tax that which was least com- 
plained of was the mode in which the 
farmers were assessed. The principle 
adopted was considered the best calculated 
to arrive at a fair and correct result. 

Lord Worsley, much as he objected to 
the tax, must confess that the farmers he 
was acquainted with would rather have 
their proportion of it assessed upon their 
rent, than to have to submit to the inquisi- 
tion necessary to imposing a tax on their 
profits, which naturally depended on many 
varying circumstances, 

Mr. Hume thought the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had afforded 
a striking illustration of the injustice of 
the whole affair. He could understand 
no reason why blunders in legislation 
should be perpetuated in this way. 

Blank filled up with 34. The nest 
blank, respecting the tax on lands, &c. in 
Scotland, was filled up with 24. The 
schedule B was ordered to stand part of 
the bill. 

On the proposal of schedule C, im- 
posing 7d. in the pound, without deduc- 
tion, on all profits arising from annuities, 
dividends, and shares of annuities, payable 
out of any public revenue, 

Mr. Baring asked whether it was pro- 
posed to tax foreigners holding property 
in our funds ? 

Sir R. Peel said, that such was the in- 
tention, otherwise much fraud and evasion 
might take place. 

Mr. Baring said, he should call the at- 
tention of the House to the subject before 
they went out of committee. He thought 
the national faith was involved in the 
question. 

Mr. Hume said, that in laying a tax 
upon anouitants in the funds, they would 
be violating the public faith. The Loan 
Act exempted the public dividends from 
taxation; and, indeed, it would be pre- 
posterous that those who had borrowed 
money should tax their creditors. 


Committee. 
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On the question that the blank be filled 
up with the word ‘* seven-pence,” 

Mr. Ricardo rose to propose the amend- 
ments of which he had given notice, hav- 
ing for their object to proportion the taxa- 
tion upon terminable and life annuities 
according to the scale set forth in the 
tables as follows :— 


“In Schedule C, after the word ‘ deduc- 
tion, to insert ‘save and except all such an- 
nuities payable out of any public revenue as 
shall have been granted or may hereafter be 
granted for definite periods of time, or limited 
terms of years, upon all which last described 
annuities there shall be charged the several 
sums set forth in the following table ; that is 
to say—when the price of the 3 per cent. 
per annum Reduced Bank Annuities, as noti- 
fied by the commissioners for the reduction of 
the national debt, for the purposes of an act 
passed in the 10th year of the reign of his Ma- 
jesty king George [V., cap. 24, if the same is 
determinable in a period computed from the 
day of assessment, 


Shall be 80 per cent. 
and under, then for 
every 20s. of term 
annuity, 

Years. 

Under 2 oo 

From 2to 4 .. 
4to 6.. 
6to 9 .. 

9 to 12 
12to15 .. 
15to18 .. ¢ 
18 to22 ., 
22t027 .. 44 
27to 33 .. 5 
33 to41 .. 5} 
41 to52 .. 6 
52t070 .. 64 
70 4. we F 


If above 80 per cent., 
& under 86 per cent, 


Years, 
Under 2 
From 2to 4 

4to 6 
6to 9 
9 to 12 
12 to 16 
16 to 19 
19 to 24 
24 to 29 
29 to 36 
36 to 44 
44 to 56 
56 to 75 
7 6 


— 
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If 86 per cent., and 
under 93. 
Years. d. 
Under 2 as 
From 2to 4 .. 
4to 7 
7to0o10 .. 
10to13 .. 
13to17 .. 
17 to21 .. 
211026 .. 
26 to 31 
31 to 38 .. 
38 to 47 «+ 
47 to 60 .. 
60to81 . 


If 93 per cent. and 
above. 
Years. d. 
Under 2 . 
From 2to 5 .. 
5to 8 
8 to 11 
11 to 14 
14 to 18 
18 to 23 
23 to 28 
28 to 34 
34 to 42 
42to 51 
51 to 65 
65 to 88 
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“And save and except all such annuities 
pete out of any public revenue as shall 
ve been granted, or may hereafter be 
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granted, upon lives, upon all of which last 
described annuities there shall be charged 
the several sums set forth as follows, viz.:— 
When the price of the 3 per cent, per 
annum Reduced Bank Annuities as notified 
by the commissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt, for the purposes of an act 
passed in the 10th George 4th, cap. 24, shall 
be 80 per cent. and under, then for every 20s. 
of life annuity, ifthe party during whose life 
the annuity is payable and of age on the day 
of assessment, there shall be charged— 


Committee. 


MALES. 
Years. d 

From 15 to 30 .. 
30 to41 .. 4 
41 to 48 A 
48 to 55 3 
3 
2 
1 


FEMALES, 
: Years. 
From 15 to 24 
24 to 38 
38 to 48 
48 to 54 
54 to 60 
60 to 66 
66to71 .. 
7ito77 .. 
77 to85 .. 
#5to91 .. 
91 .. 2. Of 
“ When the price of the 3 per cents. 

shall be above 80 and under 86 percent. then 
for every 20s. of life annuity :— 

MALES, FEMALES. 

Years. d. Years. 
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55 to 62 
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74 to 80 
80 to 87 
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From 15 to 25 5 | From 15 to 20 
25 to 38 
38 to 46 
46 to 53 
53 to 60 .. 
60 to66 .. 2 
66 to 73 .. 
73 to80 .. 1 
80 to 87 .. 1 
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4 34 to 45 

. 3 45 to 53 

3 53 to 59 

] 59 to 64 

2 64 to 70 

70 to 76 
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* When the price of the 3 per cent. 
per annum Reduced Bank Annuities shall be 
86 per cent. and under 93 per cent., then for 
every 20s. of life annuity, if the party during 
whose life the annuity is payable, and of an 
age on the day of assessment, there shall be 
charged— 

MALES, 
Years. 
From 15 to 19 
19 to 35 
35 to 44 
44 to 51 
51 to 58 
58 to 65 
65to72 .. 
72to79 .. 
79 to 86 .. 
86 we oe 91 2s on 


** When the price shall be 93 per cent. and 
above, then for every 20s. of life annuity, if 
the party during whose life the annuity is 
payable, and of an age on the day of assess- 
ment, there shall be charged— 


FEMALES. 
Yeais. 
From 15 to 30 
30 to 42 
42 to 50 
50 to 57 
57 to 63 
63 to 69 
69 to 75 
75 to 83 
83 to 91 
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FEMALE, 
Years. 
From 15 to 25 
25 to 38 
38 to 48 
48 to 55 
55 to 61 
61 to 67 
67 to 74 
74 to 82 
82to 90 , 
90to— .. 


this act any term 
with a duty of 


MALE, 
Years. 
BS hs « 

From 15 to 31 
31 to 41 
41 to 49 
49 to 56 
56 to 63 
63 to 70 
70 to 78 
78 to 85 
85 to — 
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3l. 7s. 6d. shall be estimated as an income of | 


150/. per annum.” 

The hon. Gentleman said, that the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said last year that if the debt had been 
diminished no credit was due to the late 
Government, but to those who had adopted 
the system of terminable annuities. It 
should, however, be remembered, that 
though this might have been used as a 
sinking fund for the diminution of the 
debt, the charge to the country was in- 
creased. If terminable annuities were 
made at twelve years’ purchase, at the end 
of ten years they would be worth only two 
years’ purchase, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man took as credit the difference from 
twelve years totwo. Did not the right 
hon. Gentleman himself admit that ter- 
minable annuities were but the repayments 
of principal, and would he now turn round 
upon the holders and pronounce them in- 
come? If this tax pressed heavily upon 
terminable annuities, it fell with equal 
weight upon life annuities. If an old man 
of eighty exchanged a permanent annuity 
of 36/. a year for a life annuity of 259/., 
the proposed measure would reduce the 
amount to 252/. Now, he asked, would 
the Government continue to issue a paper 
of this kind, promising 259/., when they 
only gave 252/.? In taxing these life and 
terminable annuities they were about to 
commit an injustice by means of the trust. 
which had been reposed in their credit and 
good faith; and he called upon them to 
abstain from it, not because the injury 
would affect large and wealthy institutions, 
but thousands of individuals who were 
placed at their mercy. He could not 
understand the argument for refusing re- 
dress of injustice on account of the incon- 
venience and trouble it would cost. If 
they adopted that sort of arm-chair legis- 
lation there would be no end to the 
injury they would inflict upon the public. 
Why not confiscate 3,000,000/. of the 
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most accessible property at once. It would 
be a more simple proceeding, and very 
little more unjust or arbitrary. The 
! assessment of terminable annuities was a 
| breach of faith defensible by no argument, 
and only depending on an arbitrary will 
backed by a large majority. The hon. 
Gentleman proposed his amendment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
not expected that the hon. Gentleman 
would have moved his amendment on this 
part of the bill. He thought the propo- 
sition now made went on grounds that 
were entirely erroneous. He did not 
admit with the hon. Gentleman that the 
measure proposed by Government would 
be a breach of the contract entered into 
with the annuitants at the time when the 
annuities were granted, or that it was one 
which they were not fully prepared to 
expect would be made when the public 
necessities required it. The hon. Gentle- 
man had stated that the case was entirely 
without precedent, but he was decidedly 
wrong, for on all the several occasions ou 
which an income or property-tax had been 
formerly imposed, no distinction had been 
made between the holder of a public an- 
nuity which was to continue for ever, and 
the holder of a public annuity which was 
to last for the shortest period. The question 
had come before the House on the first 
discussion of the Income-tax. There were 
then annuities outstanding as at present, 
long annuities and life annuities, but in 
neither of those cases did the House think 
there was any ground for exempting the 
holders from taxation, and he hoped that 
no such precedent would now be established. 
The whole difficulty of the question and 
the force of the argument used by the hon. 
Gentleman arose from the circumstance of 
this being a temporary tax, imposed for a 
limited period. The hon. Gentleman could 
not deny, if the Income-tax were to be 
perpetual, that there would be no injustice 
whatever in taking the same amount from 
the annuitant for a term of years as from 
the man who held a permanent income ; 
for, though during the years for which his 
annuity lasted, the former might pay 4 
large amount, yet, the tax would fall more 
heavily, in the end, on the permanent 
annuity. Thus, an annuitant receiving 10 
per cent. for ten consecutive years, would 
not have paid so much to the Government 
at the end of forty years as one who 
received 3 per cent. during that period. 
Had the imposition of the Income-tax, he 
would ask, caused a fall in the value 
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those annuities which the hon. Gentleman 
said were to be so seriously taxed? He 
had made specific inquiries as to what had 
been the effect on the market price of 
annuities in the city consequent on the 
declaration that it was not intended to 
exempt them from the charge. He would 
have brought with him a document con- 
taining a statement of the precise facts had 
he known that this amendment would now 
have been brought forward. He found 
that the rise in the price of annuities had 
been equivalent to the rise which had 
taken place in the other funded property 
of the country. If, therefore, these an- 
nuitants, who felt themselves so grievously 
affected by the present measure, wished to 
relieve themselves from all possible incon- 
venience they had the opportunity of con- 
verting the stock into another species of 
funded property, and placing themselves in 
the pleasant situation, as the hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to think it, of holding a per- 
manent annuity. He knew that some of 
the men most skilful in monetary concerns 
in this country had, within a very few 
days, made many large purchases of these 
annuities, notwithstanding all the im- 
pending danger of which the hon. Gentle- 
man spoke. The right hon. Gentleman 


opposite stated, on a former occasion, the 
extreme difficulty they would have if they 
made a distinction in the amount of tax- 
ation according to the duration of incomes 


in the hands of individuals. The larger 
proportion of annuities were not of a per- 
manent character, as was the case, for 
instance, with the holder of an estate who 
possessed but a life interest in it. It was 
certainly a dangerous principle to say that 
the amount of tax should be proportioned 
tothe duration of the income, for on the 
same grounds as those put forward by the 
hon. Gentleman the holders of life incomes 
derived from professions and other sources 
might also lay claim to exemption. 

Mr. Ricardo observed, that the actual 
price of annuities in the market was equal 
to somewhat under 70 Consols. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had spoken of the comparative rise in 
the prices of annuities and other species of 
funded property. Taking the price of the 

unds previous to the announcement of the 
Ptoperty-tax and the price of annuities, 
and taking both at the present time, it 
Would be found that the rise in the price 
of each description of stock was about 


Mr. V. Smith observed, that sll the 
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right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) appeared to be able to 
urge against the amendment of the hon. 
Member was, that he was totally unpre- 
pared to find him bringing it forward at 
that stage of the bill. That at the best 
was a very lame excuse, but even bad as it 
was it could not be accepted, for the hon. 
Member had given notice of his intention 
to move his amendment at precisely that 
part of the bill, and at the very word at 
which he had proposed it to be inserted, 
namely, in line 3 of Schedule C, so that 
if the right hon. Gentleman had had any 
documents to produce, whereby he would 
have refuted the arguments of the hon. 
Member, he had had ample time for their 
production. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, had refused to modify the clause 
by agreeing to the introduction of the 
amendment, and his only reason for re- 
fusing to do so was, because it was im- 
possible to avoid committing a certain 
amount of injustice by the bill, and it was 
impossible to remedy this evil in all the 
instances in which it could be shown to 
exist, therefure he would not do it in the 
present case. The terms upon which the 
bargain was struck with the present holders 
of terminable annuities, were such as ought, 
in equity, to exempt their holders from 
being subjected to the same tax as that 
imposed on permanent annuities, for by 
the arrangement made there would be 
4,000,000/. of interest on the national 
debt cancelled at the expiration of fourteen 
years, whereas had the terminable annui- 
tants retained their former position as 
holders of dividends they would have 
escaped a very iarge portion of the tax 
which it was now proposed to impose on 
them. The right hon. Gentleman had 
asserted that the proposed tax had not 
lowered the price in the market of ter- 
minable annuities, but this had been 
denied; and moreover, if true, it was no 
proof of the justice of the tax, for the 
steadiness of the quotations might have 
been maintained by a belief that the Go- 
vernment would not persevere in carrying 
this part of the bill into effect when the 
gross injustice of it should have been 
pointed out. He sincerely trusted the 
hon. Member would take the sense of the 
House upon his amendment. 

Viscount Howick admitted there would 
be great difficulty in apportioning taxation 
to the previous expectation of the parties ; 
but he thought his hon. Friend had suc- 
ceeded in showing that special grounds 
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existed in this case. After inducing pos- | 
sessors of permanent annuities to exchange , 
them for terminable annuities, in order to | 
diminish the public debt, it would be con- 
trary to all sense of justice now to impose | 
upon them additional taxes. | 

Mr. Philip Howard had opposed as! 
inexpedient, and as not justified by present | 
necessity, the imposition of an Income- ; 


Income-tax— 


tax, but the House having otherwise | Ponsonby, hon. C. B. 


decided, he could not think a system of | 
exemptions either just or politic. It was 
impossible in practice to draw nice dis. | 
tinctions withoutcreating grievances greater 
than those which it was sought to remedy. | 
If the Income-tax were unequal in its | 
pressure, if not extended with searching | 
severity to all, the House wou!d become | 
involved in an interminable labyrinth of | 
inconsistencies. Hon. Members might op- | 
pose the principle of the measure, but to | 
the details of that which was submitted by 
her Majesty’s Government, he did not see 
any well founded objection. 

The committee divided on the question 
that words proposed by Mr. Ricardo be 
added: — Ayes 117; Noes 253: — Ma- 
jority 136. 


List of the Ayes. 


Gill, T. 

Granger, T. C. 
Guest, Sir J. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Harris, J. Q. 
Hastie, A. 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 
Heathcote, J. 
Heneage, E. 

Hill, Lord M. 
Hobhouse, rt.hn. Sir J. 
Howard, hn.C. W.G. 
Howick, Visct. 
Hume, J 

Hutt, W. 

James, W. 
Jardine, W. 
Jervis, J. 

Leader, J. T, 
Listowel, Earl of 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Martin, J. 

Maule, rt. hn. F. 
Mitcalfe, H. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morris, D. 
Morrison, General 
Mostyn, hn. E. M. L. 
Murphy, F. 8S, 
Murray, A. 
Napier, Sir C. 


Aldam, W. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Attwood, M. 
Baring, rt. hn. F, T. 
Bell, J. 

Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Bernal, R. 

Bernal, Capt. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, hon, W. 
Christie, W. D. 
Clements, Visct. 
Cobden, R. 
Colborne, hn, W.N.R. 
Colbrooke, Sir T, E. 
Collins, W. 

Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Dashwood, G. H. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, Admiral 
Dundas, F. 

Ellice, rt. hn. E. 
Evans, W. 

Forster, M. 

Fox, C. R. 
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Gibson, T. M. Norreys, Sir D. J. 


O’Brien, C. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O'Connell, J. 
Ogle, 8. C. H. 
Parker, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Philips, M. 
Plumridge, Capt. 


Power, J. 

Rice, E. R. 

Roche, E. B. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rundle, J. 
Rutherfurd, A, 
Scholefield, J. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hn. R. L. 
Smith, B. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stanley, hon, W. O. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. II. 
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Stuart, Lord J. 
Strutt, E. 
Tancred, H.4W. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hn. F, J, 
Towneley, J. 
Tufnell, H. 
Turner, E. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Vivian, hon. Major 
Vivian, hon, Capt, 
Walker, R, 
Wallace, R. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watson, W. LH. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 
Wilshere, W. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, B. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Yorke, H. R. 

TELLERS. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Smith V. 


List of the Noes. 


A’Court, Captain 
Ackkers, J. 
Acton, Col. 
Adare, Visct. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Alford, Visct. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnott, hon, H. 
Archdall, Capt. 
Arkwright, G. 
Astell, W. 

Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, J. 
Bailey, J. jun. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baird, W. 
Baldwin, B. 
Balfour, J. M. 
Baring, hon, W. B. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Beckett, W. 

Bell, M. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Beresford, Capt. 
Beresford, Major 
Bernard, Visct. 
Blackburne, J. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blakemore, R. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, Il. 


Broadwood, H. 
Brooke, Sir A. B, 
Bruen, Col. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, T. 
Burrell, Sir C. M, 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Campbell, A. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carnegie, hon. Capt. 
Chapman, A. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Christmas, W. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton. R. R. 
Clements, H. J. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cochrane, A. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Collett, W. R. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Conolly, Col. 
Corry, rt. hn. H. 
Courtenay, Visct. 
Cripps, W. 
Darby, G. 
Dawnay, hon. W. H. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Dodd, G. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D.8. 
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Douro, Marquess of 
Drummond, H. H. 
Doffield, T. 

Dugdale, WS. 
Duacombe, hon, A. 
Fast, J. B. 

Eaton, R. J. 

Egerton, Sir P. 
Egerton, Lord F. 
Eliot, Lord 

Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Feilden, W. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzroy, Capt. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Forbes, W. 
Forester, hon. G.C.W. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, W. O. 

Gore, W. R. O. 
Goring, C. 
Goulburn, rt. hn. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Granby, Marquess of 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 

Hale, R. B. 

Halford, H. 
Hamilton, C. J. B. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hampden, R. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hardinge, rt. hn.Sir H. 
Hardy, J. 
Hawkes, T. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heneage, G. H; W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Holmes, hn. W. A’Ct 
Hope, hon. C. 
Hornby, J. 

Howard, hn. E.G.G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 

tton, S. 
Jackson, J. D. 
James, Sir W.C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnson, W. G. 
Johnstone, H. 
Joliffe, Sir W. G. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kelburne, Visct, 
Kemble, H. 


Kerrison, Sir E. 
Kirk, P. 
Knatchbull, rt. hn. 
Sir E. 
Knight, H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. 8. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lawson, A. 
Legh, G. C. 
Liddell, bon. H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lyall, G. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maclean, D. 
M‘Geachy, F. A, 
Mainwaring, T. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Martyn, C. W. 
Martyn, C. C. 
Marton, G. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, P. W.S. 
Miles, W. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morgan, O. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Murray, C. R, S. 
Neeld, J. 
Neville, R. 
Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hn. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, A. 8, 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Lord W. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, G. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hn. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Planta, rt. hn. J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Poliington, Visct. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Powell, Col. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 
Pusey, P. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reade, W. M. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sandon, Visct. 
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Scarlett, hon. R, C. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Shirley, E. P, 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerton, Visct. 
Sotheron, T, H. S. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, H. 

Sturt, H. C. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tennent, J. E, 
Thesiger, F. 
Thompson, Mr. Ald. 
Tomline, G. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
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Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trotter, J. 

Turnor, C. 

Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Col. 

Vernon, G. H. 
Vivian, J. E. 

Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wilbraham, hon. R.B. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wodehouse, E, 
Wood, Col. 

Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J.S. 
Wyndham, Col. C. 
Wynn, rt. hn. C.W.W, 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Baring, H. B. 
Fremantle, Sir F. T. 


House resumed. The Chairman reported 


progress. 


Committee to sit again. 
House adjourned. 


———— ODP LOCO CD OP 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 26, 1842. 


MinutEs.] BILLs. 


Private.—1*- 


Tulloch’s Estate (Da- 


vidson’s); Bolton and Preston Railway; Bolton and West 


Haughton Road, 


2*- Elegg’s Divorce; Castlerigg and Derwentwater In- 


closure. 


Reported.—St. Austell Market ; Birmingham and Liver- 


pool Junction Canal. 


PETITIONS PRESENTED. By the Duke of Buccleugh, from 
the Agricultural Society of Nithsdale, in the county of 
Dumfries, for Protection to the Agricultural Interest.— 


By the Marq of D 


- 





, from Donaghadee, An- 


trim, Donadea, Seapatrick, and other places, in favour of 
Church Education in Ireland.—By a noble Lord, from 
the Beverley Mechanics Institute, praying for Exemption 
of Taxation on such Institutions, 


—— eee ces core— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 26, 1842. 


MinvutTEs.] BiLts. 


Public.—1°- 


Parish Constables ; Ex - 


chequer Bills; Pentonville Prison; Law of Merchants 
Act Amendment; Ecclesiastical Residences; Incumbents 
Leasing ; Ecclesiastical Corporations Leasing. 
Reported.—Soap Duties Drawback. 

3°. and passed :—Copyright, 

Private—1° Imperial Insurance Company; Fierville’s 


Naturalization. 


2°. South Metropolitan Gas. 

Reported.—-London and Blackwall Railway; Buckland 
Inclosure; Huish Champflower Inclosure; Sheffield, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester Railway ; Saunders- 


foot Railway. 


5°. and passed Bolton and Westhaughton Road; Bol 


ton and Preston Railway. 
From St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 


PETITIONS PRESENTED. 


for an Equal Imposition of Probate and Legaey Duties 
on Property of every description. 


Sournwark Improvement (No. 2 
Bitu.} Mr. R. Palmer moved the re- 
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sumption of the adjourned debate on the 
clause of the Southwark Improvement Bill 
which he had proposed on Tuesday last. 
Question again put that the clause be read 
a second time. 

Mr. Lambton having presented an 
important petition from many church lease- 
holders in the county of Durham, praying 
the Legislature not to sanction any com- 
pulsory sale of church leasehold property 
without a clause to ensure compensation 
to the church lessees for their right of 
renewal, must contend that this was the 
most proper and fitting time to dis- 
cuss the important principle involved in 
this bill; for this bill was the first at- 
tempt in the new Parliament to upset—to 
reverse the most important decisions 
that took place in the last Parliament, 
with regard to the principle of compen- 
sation to church lessees, for their right 
of renewal ; and it was clear that if this 
bill passed without such a clause as was 
now asked, it would be used asa dan- 
gerous precedent for future violations of the 
principle in future legislation ; and it would 
be seen how very iniportant this subject 
was, and how very large the amount of 
property was, that might be affected, when 
he reminded the House that the average 
annual rental of the church leases was 
1,323,000/., and that not only thousands 
but hundreds of thousands were laid out 
expressly on the faith of this renewal. 
He particularly called upon all those 
Members of the new Parliament who were 
not in the last, to observe what were the 
decisions of the last Parliament on the 
subject. On the Irish Temporalities Bill 
—it was argued in the debate on the great 
church-rate proposition of the late Govern- 
ment, when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer admitted the principle; and it was 
ably and admirably argued by the present 
Solicitor-general and the hon. and learned 
Member for Ripon—it was minutely en- 
quired into by the church-lease committee, 
when able witnesses were examined from 
all parts of the country—and one of them 
was so important as to induce him to read 
one of his answers. Mr. Hodgson, Re- 
ceiver-general to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Auditor to the Bishop of 
London, was asked this question — : 

“ You have found, in your own experience 
that the amount of the purchase money is a 
great excess above the value ofthe lease, com- 
puted as an annuity ?” 


Answer :— 
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“T should say, that the church propertyt 
have sold, I sold with some increase of value 
by there being considered a sort of tacit con. 
sent allowed by the lawyers and the public 
what is termed the tenants’ right of renewal ;[ 
find it even spoken of in the law books.” 


The hon. Member then quoted from 
Woodfall’s Landlord and Tenant, and from 
Butler's Notes on Coke upon Littleton, to 
show the very important light in which the 
highest authorities of law-books regarded 
this subject. This principle was again 
discussed in the Farnham Rectory case, 
when the noble Lord, the present Secretary 
for the Colonies, ably advocated the princi. 
ple; and lastly, this very Southwark Im- 
provement Bill, with the very clause of 
compensation, passed this House, but 
was not discussed by the Lords on ac- 
count of the dissolution of Parliament, 
He did not pretend to argue the question 
as a lawyer; but he did pretend to 
take a common sense view, and a common 
justice view of the question—and what 
was it? Why, here were parties coming 
to this House to ask for a compulsory sale 
of church leasehold property. The church 
lessees say—‘ If you take our property, 
give usthe fair marketable value of our pro- 
perty: this right of renewal has a distine 
marketable value: and therefore we ask 
for it.” And it surely would be a manifest 
gross injustice to refuse them this demand. 
They cannot get it by a common compen- 
sation clause; it had been tried before ; 
it was tried in the case of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway Company io 
1837. There was no difference of opi- 
nion among the judges as to the mar- 
ketable value of the right of renewal; but 
as it was not what is called a strict legal 
interest, and as the clause of the act of 
Parliament was not sufficiently compre- 
hensive, the judges could not decide in 
favour of the church lessee ; but Mr. Jus- 
tice Littledale said,— 

* There are no words in this act sufficiently 
comprehensive to include an interest of this 
description : there were such in the Hunger 
ford Market Act.” 


Now the case of this Hungerford Market 
was an important illustration for what the 
House was now discussing. The claimant 
insisted on his compensation for the “ right 
of good-will”—all the judges gave it in his 
favour, because the clause of the Act of 
Parliament was sufficiently comprehensive 
to allow them to do so, it is remarkable 
to see how evidently anxious the judges 
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were to do justice to this peculiar kind of 
interest, when the act of Parliament 
allowed them. The right of good will 
is a similar kind of interest to the right 
of renewal—a practical interest, but not 
astrictly legal interest; but the right of 
renewal rests on much stronger grounds ; 
because it rests on the uniform practice 
of three centuries, and is upheld by dif- 
ferent acts of Parliament. Upon the 
Hungerford Market case, Mr. Justice Lit- 
tledale says,— 

“Tt is perhaps strictly true there may be no 
interest in a good-will; but we know that 
there is practically such an interest, which is 
usually a subject of sale; that interest the 
Legislature seems to have contemplated in 
this section.” 


All the judges agreed. It is clearly 
the duty of the Legislature to contemplate 
and guard with the greatest carefulness, 
all such peculiar interests as these. It is 
the peculiar province of the House to see 
that in these private acts no injustice is 
done toany one. Lord Eldon had ex- 


pressed a remarkable opinion on this 
int: and doubtless Lord Cottenham and 
Lord Lyndhurst would agree with it. 


It 
was in some case, in 1824, when some 
individual went before him on account of 
an injustice done to him by a private act. 
Lord Eldon thus speaks of private acts of 
Parliament :— 


“When I look upon these acts of Parlia- 
ment, I regard them all in the light of con- 
tracts made by the Legislature, on behalf of 
every person interested in any thing to be done 
under them; and I have no hesitation in 
asserting, that unless that principle is applied 
in construing statutes of this description, they 
become instruments, of greater oppression than 
anything in the whole system of administration 
under our constitution.”’ 


Apply this to the case before the House. 
The Legislature is called upon to make 
this contract, so that the church lessees 
shall have the same marketable value for 
their property that they would have had 
ifthe proposed act had not passed. The 
hon. Member, after calling upon the 
House to support the principle, observed 
that he should propose to alter a good deal 
of the wording of the clause of the hon. 
Member for Berkshire. 

The Speaker informed the hon. Member 
that he could not then propose his amend- 
ment, 

Captain Fitzroy said, it was undonbt- 
edly the anxious intention of the com- 
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mittee to do the fullest justice to the 
lessees. The jury clause, he conceived, 
proved this. That clause set forth— 


“That if any dispute shall arise as to the 
value of such houses with the commissioners, 
or if any dispute shall arise with the said com- 
missioners, as to the value of any interest 
therein, the same shall be decided by a jury 
summoned for that purpose.” 


Now, when those cases were brought 
before a jury of honest men, was it not a 
sufficient warrant, that they would take 
into full consideration the probability of 
the renewal of those leases, and that they 
would award proportionate compensation ? 
Much had been said about marketable 
value, and the words were introduced in 
the proposed amendment of the hon. 
Member for Durham (Mr. Lambton). 
But were there not two marketable values ? 
Might not the property be taken into the 
maiket with a distinct understanding, that 
a renewal of the leases would be granted 
—or might it not be brought into the 
market with a distinct notification, that 
the Bishop refused to renew the leases ? 
And he should like to know whether in 
the latter case, the marketable value would 
not be very different from the marketable 
value in the former, although, according 
to the amendment, the marketable value 
was to be set down at the same amount 
as if this bill had not passed. He should 
oppose the clause, as he deemed it unne- 
cessary. 

Mr. Thesiger said, as the hon. and gal- 
lant Member who had just sat down, had 
declared, that it was the anxious intention 
of the committee to give to the lessees 
every fair and just advantage which they 
could claim, he could not see why the 
hon. and gallant Member should object 
to the clause of the hon. Member for 
Berkshire, which only went to carry out 
the principle of due compensation. It 
was said, that this bill was intended to 
effect a great public improvement. Now, 
as the bill stood, it appeared to him, that 
it was calculated to work much injustice, 
and, in his opinion, if a measure having 
public improvement for its object, could 
not be carried into effect, without inflict- 
ing injustice on individuals, it would be 
better to abandon it. 

Lord G. Somerset said, he should prefer 
the clause as it was proposed to be 
amended by the hon. Member for North 
Durham (Mr. Lambton), and he, there- 
fore, wished to have the opinion of the 
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Speaker whether it could be substituted 
for that before the House. 

The Speaker said, that notice should 
have been given by the hon. Member for 
North Durham of his,intention to propose 
the clause. It was impossible to receive 
the clause now, but if the House should 
assent to the second reading of the one 
before them, it would be possible to amend 
it in such a manner, as to make it like 
that proposed by the hon. Member for 
North Durham ; or further proceedings on 
the present clause might be adjourned, and 
another brought forward after proper 
notice. 

Sir R. Inglis said, he saw no reason for 
giving to the complaining parties in this 
case any greater right than the law at 
present gave them. If a wrong were 
committed, for such wrong the law pro- 
vided a remedy. It could not be said, 
that in this country there was any wrong 
without a remedy. But those who sup- 
ported the clause would not only leave to 
these parties the benefit of the operation 
of the existing law, but would grant to 
them a right which the law never intended 
or contemplated. He knew with what an 


invidious feeling church property was 
viewed by many eyes in that House. 


But, 
let him remind the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who had cheered when it was 
stated, that the Church received annually 
1,300,0002, that much of that property 
was in the hands of lay lessees—that it 
did not, by any means, all go to the 
Church and the hierarchy—that gentle- 
men in blue coats, as well as in black 
coats were interested in it. He could not 
conceive why any additional power should 
be granted to those parties to profit, espe- 
cially by that property. If they possessed 
a right, which the law conferred on them, 
why, let them use it; but he could see no 
reason why a special law should be made 
in their favour. In conclusion, he would 
observe, that it was contrary to all prece- 
dents, in cases of this nature, to take a 
private bill out of the hands of its pro- 
moters, for the purpose of introducing a 
clause of which they wholly disapproved. 

Sir 7. Wilde said, the hon. Baronet 
called on the House not to give to those 
parties a right that was not now in exist- 
ence ; and he had quoted a maxim which 
sounded very well, but which few prac- 
tical lawyers would admit to be a correct 
one,—namely, that there was no wrong 
without a remedy, Now, the opponents 
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of this bill demanded nothing of the kind; 
they did not require, that any new right 
should be given to these parties. All they 
said was, ‘‘ Leave the possessors of these 
church leases as they are, and they ask for 
no further right.” The question was 
not to give them a right they did not 
now possess; but the real question was, 
“ Will you take from them their property 
at less than its full and just value ?”— 
that value which the property was likely 
to command, when it was brought into 
the market in connection with a promise 
of renewal that was never refused. If the 
promoters of the bill were anxious to effect 
a great public improvement, why should 
those parties who were interested in this 
property be saddled with the expense of 
it? The lessees had no legal right against 
the Church ; but the tterest of the 
Church was at present their security ; and 
that security would cease, if this bill were 
passed. He could not look at the claims 
of these parties in the light of compensa- 
tion for an imaginary right. They de- 
manded the price of an article; they 
demanded, that their property should not 
be taken away, without receiving the full 
value for it. 

The Solicitor-General said, that he was 
not disposed to vote for the clause that 
had been printed and circulated with the 
votes, but he concurred in the substantial 
part of the clause of the hon. Member for 
Durham. He would suggest, that the 
hon. Member for Berkshire should with 
draw the clause, and bring up an amended 
clause on the third reading of the bill. 

Motion to read the clause a second 
time, withdrawn. 

Clause withdrawn.—Further proceed. 
ings on the third reading of the bill post- 
poned. 


Evection ComMirrers—~-W ItTNEsszs.] 
Mr. Divett wished to consult the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) as to a ques- 
tion of the proper construction of the 71st 
clause of the Controverted Election Peti- 
tions Trial Act, before the committee on 
the Lichfield election, of which he was 
chairman. It had been found, that the 
attendance of certain persons as witnesses 
was tequired, those persons being at pre- 
sent prisoners in her Majesty’s gaols of 
Newgate and the Fleet. They were stated 
to be important witnesses, and the ques- 
tion was, whether it was competent for 
the chairman under the section he 
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mentioned, to issue his summons for the 
attendance of those persons to give evi- 
dence before the committee. Some of the 
authorities about the House whom he had 
consulted, were clearly of opinion, that the 
chairman of an election committee had 
such power; while other persons of great 
authority thought that there was nothing 
in the act to enable a chairman to issue a 
summons in such a case, but they thought 
that the proper mode of proceeding was, 
that according to the ancient practice, the 
chairman should report to the House, and 
that the Speaker would then, by order of 
the House, issue his warrant to bring up 
the witnesses. Under these circumstances, 
he had thought it better to bring the mat- 
ter under the consideration of the House, 
and he begged, therefore, to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) what was 
the proper construction of the 71st clause? 
Incompliance with the forms of the House, 
he moved — 

“That Mr. Speaker do issue his warrant to 
the keeper of her Majesty’s gaol of Newgate to 
bring up Thomas Grew, a prisoner in the said 
gaol, to-morrow, in order that he might attend 
and give evidence before the Lichfield Elec- 
tion Committee, and so from time to time, as 
often as his attendance may be wanted.” 


Sir R. Peel said, that he delivered an 
opinion on the point with the greatest 
difidence, particularly as he had not had 
a moment to consider it in. However, he 
thought the hon. Gentleman had taken 
the best course, because the clause spoke 
of any person summoned by the said com- 
mittee, or by the warrant of the Speaker. 
As it appeared to him, the summons of the 
chairman would hardly be a sufficient au- 
thority to the keeper of Newgate to bring 
up a prisoner to give evidence ; it must 
be done, he thought, by the Speaker’s 


warrant. The act did not appear to him | 
to contemplate the case of a person being | 


necessary as a witness who was already in 
custody. It appeared, however, that cases 
had formerly occurred where witnesses, 


who were in prison, were required to be | 
) the House would feel that, under the cir- 


brought up, and that it had been done by 
the Speaker’s warrant. Having, as he had 


said, had no time to consider the question, | 
he spoke with great diffidence, but he | 
thought the hon. Gentleman had done’ 
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The Solicitor-General said, that the 
gaoler was in the habit of obeying the 
orders of that House conveyed through 
the Speaker ; and, no doubt, if the sum- 
mons were not obeyed, the House would 
treat the disobedience as a contempt. 

Motion agreed to. 

It was ordered on this, and on a similar 
case, on the motion of Mr. Divett, as fol- 
lows :— 


“That the keeper of her Majesty’s gaol of 
Newgate do bring Thomas Grew in safe cus- 
tody to-morrow, to the select committee ap- 
pointed by this House to try and determine 
the matter of the Lichfield Election Petition, 
in order to his being examined as a witness, 
and so from time to time as often as his at- 
tendance shall be thought necessary; and that 
Mr. Speaker do issue his warrant accordingly. 

“That the warden of the Fleet prison do 
bring Francis Sharratt in safe custody to- 
morrow, to the select committee appointed 
by this House to try and determine the matter 
of the Lichfield Election Petition, in order to 
his being examined as a witness, and so from 
time to time as often as his attendance shall be 
thought necessary ; and that Mr. Speaker do 
issue his warrant accordingly.” 


SoutnamptTon Exzetion ComMitrer 
—Mr. Freminc.] Mr. Redington ap- 
peared at the bar, and reported from the 
select committee appointed to try and 
determine the merits of the petitions, 
complaining of an undue election and re- 
turn for the borough of Southampton, 

That John Fleming, Esq., 2 Member of 
this House, in the course of examination be- 
fore the committee, had refused to answer a 
question put to him by counsel, on the ground 
that “ it would be a betrayal of confidence, 
which would be improper and dishonourable 
on his part, and degrading to him as a gentle- 
man, and that he could not conceive how his 
answer to the question could, in any way, affect 
this investigation ;” and that the committee 
having decided, that the witness could not re« 
fuse to answer the question on the grounds 
which he had thus assigned, that the witness 
still persisted in his refusal. 

Mr. Redington, as Chairman of the 
committee said, he had no doubt that 


cumstances, the committee had done what 
the act required. With respect to the wit- 
ness, to whose conduct they had thought 
it necessary to call the attention of the 


tight in the course he had taken of moving House, they could not deal with him as 
that the Speaker should issue his warrant. | they had done with the witnesses to whose 


Mr, Roebuck doubted, whether the par- | 


cases attention had yesterday been di- 


lies could be brought up without a habeas | rected—they could not commit the hon. 


corpus. 


| Member, whose name had been mentioned 
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in the report which he had just presented; 
but it now became his duty to ask the 
House to interfere in the same manner 
that they had done with respect to other 
witnesses who were not Members of that 
House. He should move, that the hon. 
Member be required by the House to ap- 
pear before the committee, and give the 
evidence required; previously, however, 
he should move, that Mr. Speaker do in- 
quire of the hon. Member, whether he 
persisted in refusing to answer the ques- 
tions which had been put to him by the 
committee. If the hon. Member should 
so persist in his refusal, then he intended 
to move that the same course be adopted 
respecting him that had been taken with 
regard to the witnesses yesterday. 

Ordered— 

That John Fleming, Esq., a Member of 
this House, be asked by Mr. Speaker, whe- 
ther he persists in refusing to give evidence. 

Mr. Fleming, in his place, stated, that 
as a man of honour and a gentleman, he 
continued to object to answer the question 
which had been put to him in the com- 
mittee, and that the facts of the case were 
these :—Upon his return from Ireland, six 
weeks after the election, he was informed, 
that a considerable sum was due to the 
agent for legal expenses at the last South- 
ampton election ; that he thereupon stated 
the case to his friends, and collected a sum 
of money for what he considered the legal 
expenses of the election ;—that he con- 
siders that the answer to the question can- 
not have any bearing upon the trial of the 
election petition; and that the question 
was only asked for the purpose of intro- 
ducing honourable names before the pub- 
lic to peck at and comment upon. 

The Speaker then suggested, that the 
hon. Member ought to withdraw. 

Mr. Fleming begged to inquire if he 
might be allowed to offer any explanation 
of the course which, after the best consi- 
deration he could give the subject, he had 
resolved to pursue ? 

The Speaker said, that doubtless the 
House would be ready to hear any ex- 
planation which the hon. Member might 
desire to give. 

Mr. Fleming begged to assure the House 
how very painful it was to his feelings 
that any action of his should be reported 
to them with a view to its being censured, 
but he wished in the first place to say, that 
in refusing to answer the questions put to 
him, he had not intended the slightest dis- 
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respect to the hon. Chairman, or to any 
Member of the committee. If he were 
guilty of the conduct imputed to him by 
the petitioners, he should be utterly up. 
worthy of holding a seat in that House, 
and he must say, that he did not think 
his answering those questions would in 
the least degree, assist the committee in 
coming to a right conclusion, touching the 
matter on which they had to decide, He 
should now trouble the House with only a 
very few words. Immediately after the 
termination of the election for South. 
ampton, he went with his family to Ire. 
land, and there he remained till the as- 
sembling of Parliament. When he re- 
turned, he was told by several persons at 
Southampton, that a considerable portion 
of the expenses of the election yet re. 
mained unpaid, that they consisted merely 
of the legal expenses, the money due to 
agents, strictly legal expenses. He then 
wrote to some of his friends, and subscrip. 
tions were forwarded to him, which he paid 
in at the Bank to the account of the par- 
ties by whom the election was conducted. 
This occurred not before, but six weeks 
after the election—it could therefore serve 
no purpose of corruption, and he conceived 
that in the course he had taken, he had 
done nothing wrong. The communica- 
tions which he received in reply to his 
letters were of a confidential nature—he 
could not with honour disclose them, and 
he confessed he did not see the use of dis- 
closing them. It would almost seem, that 
the object was to gratify an impertinent cu- 
riosity, or perhaps to lay hold of some ho- 
nourable names to peck at. Could he asa 
gentleman betray the confidence that had 
been reposed in him by private friends for 
no public object? As a man of honour 
and a gentleman, he should be unworthy to 
retain his seat in that House if he did so. 

The hon. Member left the House. 

Mr. Redington trusted that, as Chair- 
man of the Southampton Election Com- 
mittee, every hon. Member would do him 
the justice to believe that he acted upon 
this occasion only in discharge of his 
duty. ‘The committee were perfectly wil- 
ling to respect those feelings which every 
gentleman must have with regard to con- 
fidential communications made to him; 
but still when called upon to do their 
duty as judges, and to decide as to the 
legality or illegality of the course pursw 
by a witness, they must not let personal 
feelings interfere with the proper execu 
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tion of their public duty. He could not, 
of course, go into the matter which arose 
before that committee, but he might state 
that a question was put by counsel to the 
hon. Member. The hon. Member re- 
fused to answer that question. That was 
in the report before the House. The 
usual course was for the committee to de- 
liberate amongst themselves as to whether 
the witness had a right to refuse to answer 
the question; and after deliberation the 
committee decided unanimously that the 
hon. Member ought to answer the ques- 
tion. On the part of the committee, then, 
he would now only turn to the House and 
ask them, since they had said on the pre- 
vious evening that select committees ap- 
pointed to try election petitions were the 
sole judges as to whether or not parties 
under examination should answer the 
questions put to them, to say the same 
now. But as the individual who appeared 
at the Bar of the House on Monday even- 
ing was not a Member of the House, as in 
the present case, it would be necessary to 
make one alteration; he could not move 
that the hon. Member for Southampton 
be called to the bar of the House, but that 
he remain in his place, 


“ And be informed that the legal tribunal to 
decide upon his obligation to answer questions 
is the select committee appointed under an 
act of Parliament to try the matter of the peti- 
tion; and that Mr. Speaker do also inform 
him, that any objection he has to urge must be 
submitted to the committee, and determined 
by them.” 


Dr. Bowring seconded the motion. 

The Speaker having put the question, 

The Attorney General rose and said, 
there could be no doubt that whatever 
might be the private feelings of any Gen- 
tleman with regard to the obligations of 
honour and confidence upon his conduct 
in private life, all those considerations 
must vanish before the demands of jus- 
lice, for the support of which, his evi- 
dence might be called. That had been so 
abundantly set forth in a variety of cases 
that it was hardly necessary for him to 
cite any case in particular; but he might 
be excused for mentioning a single one 
amongst the most remarkable — one indeed 
which was rather an historical than a legal 
case—that of Lord Barrington, who being 
called upon during the proceedings before 
the House of Lords against the Duchess 
of Kingston, to state whether he had not 

ard from her in the course of conversa- 
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tion that she had been married to Captain 
Harvey, refused to make any answer, upon 
the ground that by so doing he should 
violate that honourable confidence which 
was held sacred in the intercourse of pri- 
vate society. The House of Lords ad- 
journed, the judges were consulted, and 
the decision was, that the witness must an- 
swer the question; and Lord Barrington 
then gave the best answer he could in re- 
lation to a conversation which had taken 
twenty years before. There could be no 
doubt that the committee had the right to 
put the question to the hon. Member if 
they thought it material, and in that case 
the hon. Member was bound to answer it. 
The hon. Member having objected to give 
an answer, he thought the committee was 
quite right in referring the matter to the 
House, instead of in the first instance ex- 
ercising any other power which might be 
vested in them as a judicial tribunal. If, 
however, he were asked the question, he 
must say, that any hon. Member attending 
as a witness before an election committee 
was in the same position as a witness in a 
court of justice, and was liable to like 
penalties for refusing to give evidence. 
But while it was the province of the com- 
mittee to commit a witness refusing to an- 
swer a question into the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, it was also their pro- 
vince, if they pleased, to remit that, and 
instead of taking that course, to make a 
report to the House, through their Chair- 
man, of any person who should refuse to 
give evidence, and to leave the case for 
the interposition of the House. He was 
disposed to think, therefore, that the com- 
mittee had exercised a discretion in the 
case consistent with the respect which was 
due to the House by abstaining in the first 
instance from committing the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hants into the custody of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, and when the hon. Member 
perceived what was the opinion of the 
House, and what he (the Attorney-gene- 
ral) was certain must be the opinion of 
every hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
nected with the legal profession, that he was 
under a legal obligation to answer the ques- 
tion which had been put to him, and that 
no sentiment of honour such as that upon 
which he relied was sufficient to exonerate 
him from the social duty which he owed 
to the community—he trusted that the 
hon. Gentleman would take a different 
view of the position in which he stood, 
and that he would conform himself to the 
20 
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decision of the committee: for after all, it 
would be for the committee to decide what 
course the hon. Gentleman should take in 
respect to the question which had been 
put to him by the counsel. Where a wit- 
ness was under examination in a court of 
justice, and a question was put to him 
which he declined to answer, he had re- 
peatedly known an inquiry take place as 
to whether that particular question was 
pertinent to the subject matter of the in- 
quiry or not, and the court, having de- 
cided that point, would direct the witness 
accordingly. And in the present case it 
was not because a particular question was 
asked by the counsel that the committee 
were bound to enforce it. It was for the 
committee to say, whether the question 
was relevant or not, and he would recom- 
mend the hon. Gentleman and the House 
to place implicit confidence in their deci- 
sion. If the committee had not vested in 
them that power which the law gave them, 
he was guite sure that the House would 
repose full confidence in their discretion. 
He was sure the committee would do their 
duty ; but he thought it was quite right to 
intimate to them that it by no means fol- 
lowed that because any particular question 
was put to a witness by the counsel in the 
case, and was pressed by him, that there- 
fore an answer ought to be enforced. If 
the committee felt that the object of the 
question was not the furtherance of jus- 
tice, but to obtain some disclosure that 
might be painful to the party under exa- 
mination, they would not call upon the 
hon. Gentleman to answer. He, how- 
ever, had a perfect reliance that they 
would exercise their discretion properly, 
and with a due regard to the justice of the 
case and the feelings of the party. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that humble as he 
was, he supposed he might say that he 
agreed with the law laid down by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. But he wanted to 
know—because he recollected the position 
in which they were—why they were made 
a court of appeal. Was it not so? Why, 
then, were they appealed to? He would 
not be asked to act as a judge as a matter 
of courtesy. Before he acted as a judge 
he must have evidence; and he wished to 
know whether a witness before a committee 
of the House of Commons was to be placed 
in a situation in which he could not be 
placed before any other tribunal ? Ifhe were 
before the Court of Queen’s Bench, and a 
man were to ask him if he had committed a 
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murder, and if he were guilty, he should 
say, that he did not intend to criminate 
himself, and therefore he would not an. 
swer the question, the Court would say 
that it was an improper question to put, 
because it tended to criminate the witness, 
and therefore it must not be put. Now, 
he did not know that in the present case 
there was a danger of crimination, nor did 
he put the question in an invidious form 
as touching the hon. Member, for he was 
rather with him than against him ; but he 
put it in this extraordinary way to carry 
out the principle he wished to enforce on 
the attention of the House. Wasa wit. 
ness to be asked a question, and forced 
to answer it upon pain of imprisonment, 
which would tend to criminate himself? 
He knew that a bill had been brought into 
Parliament to meet this difficulty, but it 
was thrown out by the House of Lords, 
He did not want to mix up this question 
with party politics. He cared not about 
what party was concerned in this case, 
though he was glad that it was an hon, 
Member on the other side. [‘ Hear” from 
Mr. Leader.] He wished the hon. Mem- 
ber would not interrupt him. He wished 
to discuss the question upon purely legal 
grounds. He wished to know from the 
law officers of the Crown, and those Gen- 
tlemen who were connected with that ho- 
nourable profession on both sides of the 
House, whether any one of them, would 
be bold enough to say that it was the law 
of England, acknowledged by the judges, 
and expounded by them, who had hitherto 
been above all imputation—that a man 
coming before any tribunal in this king- 
dom was bound to answer any question 
which might tend to criminate himself? 
(No, no.”] The learned Attorney-Ge- 
neral said “no.” Now then came the 
question,—how was that House to deter 
mine that any hon, Gentleman, or any 
private citizen, must be compelled to an- 
swer a question unless they knew whether 
it would criminate himself? They could 
not know it until they knew what the 
question was. Therefore he, for one, 
would protest against being called upon 
to decide upon any matter of which he 
knew nothing. He would not vote blindly 
upon any question whatever. He there- 
fore wanted to know what the ques- 
tion was. 

Mr. O’ Connell said the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had argued the question very 
emphatically, but without the least appli- 
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cation to the facts of the case. The hon. 
Member for South Hampshire had not 
said that he entertained any apprehension 
that his answer to the question would 
criminate him; on the contrary, he said 
directly the reverse, and he made a merit 
of it, instead of considering it an error. 
Therefore the House must not be led away 
by the supposition that the object of the 
committee was to compel a man to answer 
a question which would tend to criminate 
hin. The person who should judge in 
such a case was the witness himself; he 
alone must know whether his conduct was 
bond fide or not. Suppose that this were 
an action in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
and that the hon. Gentleman were pro- 
duced as a witness and said, not that he 
would criminate himself by answering 
the question put to him, but that from 
motives of Gentlemanly honour, and of 
the purest and most delicate nature, he 
declined, being unwilling to violate private 
confidence—would the Court of Queen’s 
Bench hesitate one moment? Would any 
lawyer say, that the Court of Queen’s 
Bench would not at once reply, ‘‘ We are 
very sorry to trespass upon your feelings, 
but the reason is insufficient for not giving 
the answer?” As to the case of Lord 
Barrington, that was one of a private con- 
versation with a lady. It was, therefore, 
one of extreme delicacy. But even the 
objection of Lord Barrington was over- 
tuled, And did not the House know 
that medical gentlemen, the first in their 
profession, whom no bribe of property, 
however large, or personal advantages, 
however tempting, could compel to disclose 
facts contided to them, had been forced, 
notwithstanding their honourable reluc- 
tance, to reveal all they knew, and to 
violate the confidence reposed in them in 
the course of their professional engage- 
ments? When a man was sworn to give 
evidence, he was sworn to speak the whole 
truth respecting every thing concerning 
which the law inquired of him, as far as 
he possessed any knowledge of the facts. 
With great respect, therefore, for the hon. 
Member for South Hampshire, he must 
tell him that he was really violating his 
oath in refusing to give an answer to the 
question. He had not the honour of 
being acquainted with the hon. Member, 
but he believed him to be, it was manifest 
from his manner, as incapable as any other 
human being of wilfully violating his oath ; 
but still he was doing it in the face of the 
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tribunal which had decided that the ques- 
tion ought to be put. Of course the com- 
mittee would reconsider the question, and 
not enforce an answer if they felt that any 
gentlemanly confidence would be violated, 
unless the answer was necessary to deal 
with the merits of the case. He respect- 
fully submitted to the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath that he had raised a 
question which was not then in discussion ; 
indeed, there was no question at all to 
discuss, but whether or not the motion of 
the hon. Chairman of the committee should 
be agreed to. 

Sir 2. Inglis said, he had risen at the 
same time with the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath to object to the sweep- 
ing position laid down by the learned At- 
torney-general that a witness was bound 
to answer every question put to him. 
Every question should be qualified, cer- 
tainly, by the relevancy of the question, 
by the consideration of its affecting the 
individual witness himself, by that which 
every student at law must know—the con- 
fidence that must be maintained between 
a professional agent and his client, and 
lastly, by the relation of the question to 
the matter in issue. He, for one, greatly 
regretted the introduction of such ques- 
tions as this into the House; but now they 
were called upon to consider, not whether 
the question was pertinent or not, but 
whether the witness did or did not re- 
fuse tu answer the question. What they 
decided on the previous day, and what 
they must decide on that day, was not as 
to the relevancy of the question, nor 
whether the question should be put or not, 
but whether or not the committee was the 
only tribunal which should decide both 
those points. He objected to that House 
making decisions upon questions before 
the appointed election tribunals; and he 
much regretted that appeals were made 
from election committees to that House. 
All that he understood to have been done 
on Monday was, that the witness was not 
directed to answer any particular question, 
but to go back and submit himself to the 
authority of the committee ; and he thought 
that all that would be now required of the 
hon. Member for South Hampshire was, 
that when he returned to the committee, 
whether the question were relevant or not, 
he would urge his objection to it, and by 
the decision of that committee the hon.Gen- 
tleman and that House must be bound. 

Mr. Forbes wished to know what the 
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committee would enforce in case the hon. 
Member persisted in his refusal to answer 
the question. 


Question agreed to and an order made | 


in the words of Mr. Redington’s motion. 

Mr. Fleming immediately attended, 
and siood up in his place. 

The Speaker addressing him said, I feel 
that I shall best discharge my duty on this 
occasion by reading to you the resolution 
which the House has just agreed to :— 
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were three treaties with respect to which 
this country and the Government of Texas 
were concerned. The first was of a com. 
mercial character; the second had rela. 
tion to the abolition of slavery; and the 
third referred to a guarantee for the pay- 
ment of a loan from Texas to the Mexican 
Government under the mediation of this 
country. These treaties, were to be rati- 
fied simultaneously. The day fixed for 
the ratification was the first of August, 
The commercial treaty had been signed by 


Texas, 


“That John Fleming, Esq., be desired to ; ; « 
attend in his place forthwith, and informed | eralct Géaces tart eas ena 
P ’ 


that the legal tribunal to decide upon his obli- | oe 
gation to answer questions is the select com- | had consented to the abolition of the 


mittee appointed under an act of Parliament 
to try the matter of the petition ; and that Mr. 
Speaker do also inform him that any objection 
he has to urge must be submitted to the com- 
mittee, and determined by them.” 


The hon. Member bowed and resumed 
his seat. 


Ipswich Extectton — Mr. Lucas.] 
On the motion of Mr. Pakington, Eliza- 
beth Anne Cullen was ordered to appear 
at the bar to give evidence with reference 
to the state of mind of Obadiah Lucas, 
who had been committed by ithe Ipswich 


election committee to her Majesty’s gaol 
of Newgate. 

In answer to a question put to her by 
the Speaker, she stated that she was sister 
to Obadiah Lucas, and that in conse- 
quence of a friend of his having committed 
suicide his mind had been in a very excited 
state, so much so, that it was not thought 
prudent to leave him by himself. She 
represented that his mind had never re- 
covered from the mental shock which it 
hadreceived. His memory was also much 
impaired. 

Mr. Macmurdo, the surgeon of Newgate 
gaol, was also called to the bar. He sail 
that Obadiah Lucas’s mind had been in a 
very excited state, and that his powers of 
memory were much affected. 

Witnesses withdrew. 

Mr. Pakington moved, that Obadiah 
Lucas be discharged. 

Motion agreeed to, Mr. Lucas ordered 
to be discharged. 


Texas.] Mr. O'Connell wished to ask 


a question of the right hon. Baronet. He | 





slave-trade. The treaty, with reference 
to the guarantee, had been signed, and 
this country was prepared to ratify it. 
The day fixed for the ratification was the 
first of August. 

Mr. O’Connell, are the papers relating 
to this subject ready to be laid upon the 
Table of the House. 

Sir R. Peel: No. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the other 
question which he wished to put to the 
right hon. Baronet related to the conduct 
of the British Minister at Mexico. It ap- 
peared by certain documents that a pro- 
posal had been made to the Mexican Go- 
vernment by General Hamilton to pay a 
certain sum of money if Mexico would 
recognize the independence of Texas. 
There was also another sum offered by 
way of bribe to General Santa Anna, now 
at the head of the Mexican republic. This 
was stated to have taken place through 
the instrumentality of the British Minister 
at Mexico, through whom it was alleged, 
the offer was sent. He wished ‘to ask 
the right hon. Baronet whether he had 
received any information from Mexico in 
corroboration of these facts, which he 
knew to be true, which would tend to 
exonerate the British Minister from the 
charge of having participated in the trans- 
action. 

Sir R. Peel wished it to be understood 
as a general rule that notice should be 
given of an intention to put a question 
relating to a matter of such importance as 
the personal conduct of a British Minister, 
especially when placed at so great a 
distance, in order that he might be 
enabled to answer it with accuracy, 


wished to know whether the treaties be- |! and correct any erroneous information 


tween England and the Government of 
Texas had been formally ratified ? 
Sir R, Peel in reply, said that there 


‘which might have gone abroad on the 


subject. It so happened, however, in the 
present instance he recollected having 
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read, within the last three or four days, a 
despatch from the British Minister at 
Mexico, which gave an account of the 
transaction. The Minister declared, that 
he was requested by a party, whom he need 
pot name, to deliver a communication to 
the Mexican authorities, having every 
reason to believe that the letter related to 
a different subject. The letter, he be- 
lieved, was written in England. He was 
perfectly unaware of the contents of the 
letter, and as soon as he was made ac- 
quainted with the nature of its contents, 
he wrote immediately to the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, expressing his regret that 
he should unfortunately have been made 
the instrument of making such a proposi- 
tion. He could assure the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman that the British 
Minister was as far from all participation 
in the matter as he was. He was not 
merely ignorant of the contents of the 
letter, but was actually led to suppose 
that they related to something else. 
Here the conversation dropped. 


AprLoTmeENT Commissioners (IRE- 
LAND).]| Mr. F. French begged to be 
allowed to put a question to the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Under 
the Ist and 2nd Victoria, cap. 101, a 
power was given to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland to appoint gentlemen to applot 
parishes which were not under the Tithe 
Commutation Act. A number of gentle- 
men had been appointed, and they had 
performed their work to the satisfaction of 
all parties. They had also obtained cer- 
tificates to that effect, but they had as yet 
been unable to get the money due to them. 
He wished to know when the money would 
be forthcoming. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
aware, that the gentlemen’s certificates 
had been sent in, but as no fund was pro- 
vided: from which they were to be paid, 
he had written over to Ireland in order to 
know how many had been employed, and 
the sum it would be necessary for him to 
ask of the House. No time would be lost 
on his part in settling the claims as soon 
as he received the information. 


Catnoric Sorpiers 1n Inp1a.} Mr. 
O'Connell said, he rose to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a subject of great im- 
portance. He begged to assure the House 
that he brought the question forward with 
the greatest reluctance, not being willing 
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to trouble the House upon such a matter 
if he could have avoided it. He had re- 
ceived communications upon the subject 
from various quarters—some of which 
came from humble but much interested 
individuals, such as private and non-com= 
inissioned officers serving in India. He 
had also received communications from 
persons in a higher rank and station in 
society to the same effect. His motion 
related to Catholic soldiers serving in 
India and the East generally, and their 
religious instruction. He did not include 
in his motion anything that related to the 
state of the army in other parts of the 
British dominions. There was a sum of 
11,0002. allocated to the purposes of re- 
ligious instruction in the British army, but 
no part of that sum it appeared was laid 
out in India; it was entirely confined to 
other parts of the British empire; 7002, 
he believed was the only sum allowed for 
religious instruction in the East. His 
present motion related to the soldiers in 
India and China, where months and years 
were passing over them without ever re- 
ceiving any instructions from their clergy, 
which instruction was much more urgently 
demanded at a period when that army was 
actively engaged. With respect to the 
army in China, he had received a com- 
munication from a gentleman who was 
situated in. that quarter, and whose name 
was the hon. Capt. Jerningham, an officer 
who had been serving there with much 
distinction. This gentleman stated, that 
the situation and sufferings of the Catholic 
soldiers there, were not to be disregarded, 
as they were willing to go as readily into 
danger as their comrades, and were as 
anxious to share the same perils and were 
exposed to the same effects of the climate 
as the most gallant amongst the army, 
and they fought in the field with the same 
undaunted valour. Many of these sol- 
diers however perished more from disease 
than any thing else, and this gentleman, 
the hon, Capt. Jerningham, was ready to 
give to the House an account of the great 
privations and sufferings which had been 
undergone by this class of soldiers from 
the causes he had already alluded to. 
The Protestant Soldiers were treated with 
the greatest humanity, not only with re- 
gard to their temporal wants, but every- 
thing was done to alleviate the miseries 
of their situation. All he had to regret 
was, that the Catholic soldiers were wholly 
deprived of the benefit of similar assist- 
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ance to that which the Protestant soldiers 
possessed. It was a case of the most 
complete religious destitution, and he was 
totally misinformed of the fact if it was 
not true that no Catholic clergyman at- 
tended these troops to China; and, with 
the exception of Macao, where one or two 
missionaries might be met with, the 
Catholic soldiers were altogether deprived 
of the consolations of their religion, Every 
person who knew the nature of the 
Roman Catholic religion—of that religion 
which he professed—must be aware that 
the necessity for the assistance ofa clergy- 
man of that faith was much more important 
to a Roman Catholic than to a person of 
any otherreligion. The administration of 
the sacraments was solely confided to 
them, which sacraments afforded the Ro- 
man Catholics the greatest consolation 
and mental relief. He was quite warrant- 
ed in saying that as far as the troops in 
China were concerned, they were totally 
destitute of that which he supposed every 
hon. Member in that House believed must 
be of the utmost importance. In India, 
also, the troops were scattered in such a 
remote degree from each other that they 
could hardly receive the assistance of a 
single Catholic clergyman. He had re- 
ceived a letter from a Catholic clergyman, 
dated the 19ih February, 1842, an extract 
from which he was now induced to quote. 
[The right hon, Gentleman read an ex- 
tract from this letter, which stated that, 
to the honour of the poor soldiers at Ca- 
bool, the great majority of whom were 
Roman Catholics, they, though perishing 
by hunger as well as by their wounds, 
never for one moment abandoned Captain 
Sturt (the son-in-law of General Sale) 
while he was living, but remained with 
their unfortunate officer until the very last 
of them was sacrificed. Not one of them 
escaped. The writer then lamented the 
religious destitution to which these Catho- 
lic soldiers were reduced, which added 
considerably to the misery with which 
they were surrounded.] He had expe- 
rienced considerable disappointment upon 
this subject. The late Government had 
given him a pledge that something should 
be done to remedy the evil of which he 
complained, but nothing, he was sorry to 
say, had ever been done. It was very well 
known that an interview had taken place 
between several Roman Catholic gentle- 
men and Mr. Grant (afterwards Lord 
Glenelg) and Mr. Gordon, the Secretary 
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to the Treasury; and it was understood 
from this interview that money would have 
been advanced to meet the circumstances 
of the case. That pledge he had urged 
upon the late Government, and he was 
promised that something should be done, 
He was, however, sorry to say that no- 
thing had ever been done in the matter, 
and the evil remained the same. When 
he had asked the right hon. Baronet op- 
posite whether any thing was in contem- 
plation by the present Government to 
remedy this defect, the right hon. Gentle- 
man was pleased to refer him to a docu- 
ment which had been laid on the Table by 
Lord Ashley, in the month of March, 
1839. He felt that he had a right to fa- 
cilitate very much the increase of the army 
in India, if some redress in this respect 
was likely to be afforded. With respect 
to the document alluded to, he was led to 
believe that there was nothing at all conso- 
lotary in the real state of things as de- 
scribed in thisdocument. He found from 
this document, that in Madras there were 
nineteen Protestant and Presbyterian 
stations, and only in twelve stations had 
the Roman Catholics any opportunity of 
receiving religious instruction. The Pro- 
testant stations were supported by a sum 
of 22,0102. a year, and the Presbyterian 
by a sum of 2,080/. But for the Roman 
Catholics the whole sum afforded to dis- 
pense religious instruction was 7701. 
There was then something approaching to 
the sum of 1,200/ a year allowed for 
each of the Protestant clergymen, so that 
one Protestant clergyman received more 
than was paid for the entire support of the 
Roman Catholic clergymen. In Bombay 
there were twenty stations for Protestant 
clergymen, but only seven for Roman 
Catholics. The Protestant clergyman re- 
ceived a salary of 9502. a year, but only 
one Catholic clergyman received 200/ 
a year, and all the rest of the Catholic 
clergymen only 60/. a year. In Bengal 
the number of Protestant stations was 
twenty, and Roman Catholics only seven. 
The minimum salary of a Protestant cler- 
gyman was 900/. a year, and the entire of 
the Roman Catholic clergymen had only 
60l. a year, with the exception of one who 
had a salary of 250/. a year. This state 
of the army in India was the subject of 
constant remonstrance by the different 
commanders who had served in that part 
of the world. The Marquess of Hastings 
in his despatches strongly recommended 
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the consideration of this matter to the Go- 
yernment of that time, and every com- 
mander-in-chief down to Sir Henry Fane 
repeated from time to time the same re- 
commendation. Sir Henry Fane at first 
refused to concur in any suggestion of this 
nature, and when requested by the people 
who were interested in the question to 
submit their claims to this assistance upon 
the British Government he peremptorily 
refused todo so. The regiment in whose 
behalf this favour was asked was that 
which so nobly distinguished itself in the 
capture of Ghuznee; and there was this 
singular fact connected with it, that, hav- 
ing been quartered for some years at Kur- 
naul, some persons suggested the propriety 
of raising a subscription for the building 
ofa chapel. ‘The privates and non-com- 
missioned officers then subscribed a sum 
of 6,000 rupees, about 6002. to that pur- 
pose. With respect to the asylum for 
Catholic children at Bengal, there was a 
practice followed which was most afflict- 
ing to the religious feelings of a Catholic 
soldier—namely, being often compelled to 
send his children to those schools, where 
they were obliged to learn the Protestant 
catechism, and not allowed to read any 
Catholic books. In this particular many 
of the officers quartered there had behaved 
most harshly. There was one gallant 
officer, however, Lieut.-Colonel Bretton, 
who conducted himself on the contrary 
most humanely, and with a due respect to 
the conscientious opinions of the Roman 
Catholic soldiers. This gallant officer gave 
them every opportunity of having those 
persons the soldiers liked to teach them 
their own religion. Grievances of a most 
afflicting nature, and of such a character 
as he had described, the soldiers in the east 
were suffering under. In the immense 
territories of the East Indies it was almost 
impossible under the present system for a 
Catholic soldier to get any relief. There 
were some sixteen or eighteen stations in 
the Burmese Empire where the Protestant 
soldiers alone were attended to. Consi- 
dering the immense tract of country in 
that quarter of the globe, and the great 
distance between the regiments, the reli- 
gious assistance to the army partook more 
of the character of a mockery than any 
teal relief from religious instruction. He 
perceived among the papers before the 
House repeated reports of commanding 
officers, There were General O’Hallo- 
ran’s reports, and General Sale’s reports, 
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all of which showed that where soldiers 
had clergymen of their own religious opin- 
ion to ipstruct them there was a marked 
difference in their character. They were 
celebrated for their sobriety, obedience, 
attention to their officers, and all those 
characteristics by which a good soldier 
should be marked. He was, therefore, 
strongly confident in the belief that it was 
but necessary to let those facts be known 
to have the remedy for the evils complained 
of applied. The papers talked of their 
being one half of the army Roman Catho- 
lics in the east ; he would, however, only 
take it at one-fourth. A notion had gone 
abroad, that in the army the Irish soldiers 
were more apt than any others to be sent 
out to India. He presumed, that this was 
a great mistake, as he did not think that 
there was any such design on the part of 
the Government. At all events, it was 
true that a considerable portion of these 
soldiers were Roman Catholics, and he 
would ask, why should not those persons 
have every opportunity of meeting their 
clergymen ? Whenever he thought there 
was a sufficient number of Roman Catho- 
lics in any of these regiments to want such 
assistance, a chaplain of the same religion 
should be appointed. He submitted, that 
a Christian community ought not any- 
where to be left destitute of this means 
of spiritual relief, consolation, and reli- 
gious instruction. He did not say, that 
the Protestant clergymen received a shil- 
ling too much for the instruction afforded 
by them to the soldier professing the Pro- 
testant religion ; nor did he wish to dimi- 
nish their stipends. All he wished was to 
remove the grievances of which he com- 
plained. It was not his intention to press 
the motion to a division, if he received an 
assurance from the Government that the 
subject would be taken into their serious 
consideration with a view of remedying 
the evils which now existed. He sub- 
mitted, that he had made out a sufficient 
case for the inquiry, and he should there- 
fore move the appointment of a select 
committee to consider and report upon 
the state of spiritual destitution of the 
Catholic soldiers serving in India and 
China. 

Mr. B. Baring said, that so far from 
denying the claim of the Roman Ca- 
tholic soldiers to have their material and 
spiritual comforts considered, he was of 
opinion they were entitled to as much con- 
sideration as the Protestant soldiers. The 
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principle upon which the Government of 
India had acted was this. They had never, 
upon any occasion, that he was aware of, 
denied a salary to a Roman Catholic 
chaplain, appointed by a competent au- 
thority in that country ; and moreover, 
with the view of encouraging the services 
of Europeans in that capacity, they had 
increased the pay of those chaplains. In 
the provinces of Penang and Malacca, the 
salary was 250/. a-year. In other parts, 
some of the salaries certainly did not ex- 
ceed 60/. a-year; but the chaplains so 
paid were paid in consideration of the ser- 
vices which they rendered, and the number 
of persons to whose spiritual instruction 
they gave their superintendence. The 
right hon, and learned Gentleman had 
drawn a comparison between the amount 
paid to the Presbyterian church and the 
Roman Catholic church. This was not 
the time to enter into that question, inas- 
much as it involved the expediency of a 
church establishment, and the complaint 
was not that the clergy of the church were 
overpaid, but that the Roman Catholic 
clergy were underpaid. When troops 
were spread over a large extent of coun- 
try, it was extremely inconvenient to give 
them spiritual instruction; but the go- 
vernor of India had uniformly acted on 
the principle which he had mentioned, 
and had, on all occasions, afforded all the 
spiritual instruction in his power. The 
governor of India had also subscribed 
towards the repairs of Roman Catholic 
chapels, and had facilitated the introduc- 
tion of building materials, prayer-books, 
and other articles necessary for the per- 
formance of divine worship. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman alluded to 
certain hardships experienced in the asy- 
lum at Bengal, and complained of the 
capricious interference of the commanding 
officers, and the attempts made to force 
the Roman Catholics to receive instruc- 
tion in a form of worship, not in accord- 
ance with their religious principles. This 
matter was represented to the Governor- 
general, by whom it was referred to the 
commander-in-chief, and no time was lost 
by the latter authority in issuing such in- 
structions as must render it impossible for 
such practices to be continued. He be- 
lieved, that the appointment of the com- 
mittee which had been moved for by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, would 
not have the effect of bringing any mate- 
rial information before the House, and he 
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trusted, that the motion would not be 
pressed, as the system now in operation 
would remedy the evils of which the right 
hon. aud learned Gentleman had com. 
plained. 

Mr. Hume said, when he was in India, 
the ordinary troops were in cantonments 
in considerable numbers, and great atten- 
tion was generally paid to them. At the 
present moment, when the troops were 
scattered about, as they must necessarily 
be in time of war, it was almost impossible 
to prevent the occurrences of which his 
right hon. and learned Friend had com- 
plained ; and no one who had attended 
to the conduct of the Indian Govern. 
ment, and the care which it usually be- 
stowed on the troops, could hesitate to 
say that any representations made by 
the Roman Catholics would be readily 
attended to, for their own interests would 
induce the Government in India to make 
those troops as comfortable as possible. 

Sir H. Hardinge was glad that the right 
hon, and learned Gentleman had brought 
forward his motion in such a temperate 
tone, and there could be no doubt that 
his statements would receive the full con- 
sideration which they deserved. At the 
same time he was bound to say that some 
of the complaints made had arisen from 
accidental causes, and such occurrences 
would now and then take place when 
regiments were very much dispersed. He 
could state, on behalf of the Army gene- 
rally, that in every regiment there was a 
desire on the part of the officers to pay 
every attention to the wishes of their 
Roman Catholic brethren. He would call 
the attention of the right hon, and learned 
Gentleman to what took place the year 
before last. Mr. Langdale brought for- 
ward a motion with respect to the conduct 
of the commissioners of the school at 
Chelsea. ‘The commissioners, —one of 
whom was the Bishop of London,—after- 
wards met, and they decided that it was 
not proper, nor was it the intention of avy 
of the parties to compel the children of 
Roman Catholic soldiers to be taught the 
church catechism; on the contrary, there 
was to be in that asylum the most perfect 
liberty of conscience, and the resolution 
passed by the commissioners was to this 
effect—that, subject to some minor restric 
tions, every child of a Roman Catholic 
soldier, or belonging to any sect of Pro- 
testant dissenters, should be exempted 
from the duty of learning the chu 
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catechism, and should be suffered, under 
the regulations of the asylum, to attend 
the public worship of the religious persua- 
sion of such soldier, and every application 
for the relaxation of the rules in the case of 
such child should be made by the father, 
if living, or by the mother. The whole 
question was settled to the satisfaction of 
Mr. Langdale, a Roman Catholic Member 
of the House, and a most respectable gen- 
tleman; and he felt convinced that the 
same system, the same rules, and the same 
principle pervaded the whole of the army. 
This country received the benefit of the 
assistance of Roman Catholic soldiers, 
and he believed there was not an officer 
in the British service, who would not 
admit that their religious feelings ought 
to be respected in every possible way. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said that the Protestant soldier in China 
when labouring under disease had the 
opportunity of receiving that spiritual con- 
solation of which the Roman Catholic 
soldier was deprived. Now he very much 
feared that the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic soldiers were both on the same 
footing in this respect. He feared that 


there were no longer chaplains in our 
Of late years it had 


regiments in China. 
not been the custom to send chaplains 
out with the army ; and even in the Pen- 
insular war in 1813 there were only ten 
to the whole army. Both at home and 
abroad the soldier was invited to attend 
religious worship according to his own 
creed either in church or chapel. And 
the principle laid down was, that the sol- 
dier, wherever it was practicable, should 
be accommodated in the parish church, 
and there receive his religious instruction ; 
but where there was not sufficient accom- 
modation a separate service was paid for, 
and a large portion of the 20,000/. to 
which the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had referred was paid to the clergy- 
men of the Established Church, as well as 
to the Members of the Roman Catholic 
teligion, for separate services given to 
soldiers, Now in this state of things it 
appeared to him that it was better for the 
soldiers to receive instruction in the parish 
church or chapel, than to have a chaplain 
for every regiment. He did not see in 
what way theexisting arrangements could 
be altered, nor did he see what would be 
gained by the appointment of a com- 
mittee, He thought the return to the 
oldsystem of having regimental chaplains, 
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either for Protestants or Roman Catholies, 
would be full of inconvenience. The 
greatest cordiality and good fellowship at 
present existed in our regiments ; but if 
two clergymen of different denominations 
or creeds should be appointed in the same 
regiment, he was confident the discipline 
of the British Army would materially suf- 
fer; and if such a system should be 
adopted on board our ships, it would not 
only be full of inconvenience, but would 
be dangerous to the efficiency of her 
Majesty’s navy. He entirely concurred 
in all that had been said with respect to 
the merits of the Roman Catholic soldiers, 
who were entitled to every consideration 
on the part of the Indian Government, and 
he trusted, after what had been stated by 
his hon. Friend, who was connected with 
the Board of Control, that the motion 
would not be pressed to a division. 

Sir R. Inglis said, that he would not 
interrupt the temperate tone of the debate 
by hazarding a harsh observation on the 
subject; he knew how much easier it was 
to conciliate a little peace by the aban- 
donment of a principle; but he could not 
adopt that course, and he must, therefore, 
say that he bad heard something from both 
sides of the House to which he could not 
assent. He therefore hoped that, in a 
tone of equal calmness, he might be per- 
mitted to state wherein he differed from 
the hon. and learned Member. The prin- 
ciple contended for by the hon. and learned 
Member would, ifcarried out, introduce into 
the army not only Roman Catholic chap- 
lains, but by a parity of reasoning chap- 
lains belonging to every sect of Dissenters, 
he felt it necessary, therefore, to object to 
the principle upon which the demand was 
made. He did not consider it necessary 
to enter further into those other conscien- 
tious objections to such a motion as the 
present, which it was well known that he 
entertained, as he would not willingly 
give offence to the hon. and learned 
Member. It was sufficient for him to 
state, that unless the House was pre- 
pared not only to maintain one estab- 
lished clergy, but also to maintain an 
Established Church in the shape of every 
variety of creed which any individual 
could possibly entertain, they could not 
in principle accede to the present motion. 

Mr. O'Connell replied. He admitted, 
that he did not know that a better system 
could be adopted than that which prevailed 
in Europe, and most of our colonies; but 
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India was one of the exceptions. In that 
country, no religious instruction could be 
obtained from the localities. The troops 
were surrounded by the heathen. He 
could not conceive, that he should be 
violating Christian principles if he went 
the length which the hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. H. Inglis), thought so shocking,— 
namely, that when a considerable number 
of soldiers of any one persuasion entered 
a regiment, they should be enabled to at- 
tend divine worship without giving up their 
own religion. On the whole, he did not 
see that any good could arise from his 
dividing on the question. The replies of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Baring) 
and the hon. and gallant Officer were so 
consolatory as to warrant him in with- 
drawing his motion. 
Motion withdrawn. 


Tax on THE Descent or Lanvep Pro- 
PERTY.] Mr. Elphinstone said that in asking 
the House to take into their consideration 
the propriety of imposing the same amount 
of duties on succession to freehold and 
copyhold property as is now paid on lease- 
hold and personal property, he should en- 
deavour, as concisely as he could, to 
point out to the public the anomalies and 
injustice of the present system, and then 
estimate the amount of revenue which 
might be obtained for the public service if 
the change he proposed were carried into 
effect. If he required any authority for 
the proposition he now made, he might 
quote that of a statesman, whose opinions 
were always looked up to with respect by 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
House, he meant Mr. Pitt, who, when he 
originally introduced the present plan of 
imposing probate duties in 1796 on per- 
sonal property, also advocated the pro- 
priety of imposing similar duties on real 
estate. Mr. Pitt introduced a bill for this 
purpose, which he carried through every 
stage in this House; but it was carried 
only by a majority of one on the third read- 
ing, and he was ultimately compelled 
to withdraw it on the question, that the 
bill do pass, the numbers being equal on 
a division. The House was probably aware, 
that the principal statutes now in force in 
relation to this subject were the 36th, and 
45th, and 55th of George 3rd; and the 
effect of the law as it now stood was this, 
that if a person died possessed of any 
leasehold or personal property of any de- 
scription, a heavy ad valorgm tax called a 
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probate duty was imposed ; but if the 
person died possessed of freehold or copy- 
hold property, no tax whatever was im. 
posed ; in addition to this, a duty called 
a legacy duty (which varied according to 
the degree of relationship of the parties 
receiving the property to the deceased) 
was imposed on leasehold and personal 
property, and also on charges on real 
estate. But if the testator chose to make 
a bequest of the land itself, then no 
legacy duty was chargeable on such land; 
so that while the land might be of great 
value, and the charges upon it of inconsi- 
derable amount, the new owners of the 
land were exempted, while the poor man, 
who only received some small annuity out 
of the estate, was liable to the legacy 
duty. It appeared to him, that this state 
of the law was most unjust to the public 
at large. The public were continually 
told of the enormous value of landed pro- 
perty. If it be so much more valuable 
than other descriptions of property, why 
should it not contribute its just share of 
the burdens of the state? He could not 
understand on what fair principle it was 
that one man, by investing his savings in 
freehold property, was to relieve his 
children from contributing to the exi- 
gencies of the State, while another man, 
who chose to invest his money in the 
funds, was to render his descendants for 
ever liable. Could it be reconciled to the 
commonest principles of justice that the 
poor man, who saves by his industry a 
few hundred pounds, was to have bis 
savings taxed, while the rich and wealthy 
heir to landed property of enormous value 
was to escape? Why was leasehold pro- 
perty to be subject to this tax, if copy- 
hold was not to be subject? And if copy- 
hold was to escape, on what principle was 
leasehold to be charged? Why was 4 
reversionary interest in property in the 
funds to be taxed, while the entailed 
estate was to escape? On what principle 
could you exempt a farm, directed to be 
sold, from probate duty, while it was sub- 
jected to the legacy duty? Since he had 
first mentioned the subject he had re- 
ceived various communications from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, pointing out 
the unfairness of the present system. He 
would read to the House, as most perti- 
nent to the question, an extract of & 
letter from a gentleman residing at Lea- 
mington ;— 

“ I was compelled to pay probate and legacy 
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duty on the death of my father, whilst, about 
the same time, the whole of the very large 
parish of Beaulieu (containing 13,000 acres 
of land, and in value nearly half a million) 
passed from the late Duchess of Buccleuch to 
her son, the present Lord Montague ; and 
also a large estate in this and two adjoining 
parishes (worth nearly 100,000/.), which 
passed from the late Bishop of Winchester to 
his son, the late Mr. Tomline—in both cases 
without payment of probate and legacy duty, 
because the properties were freehold. I feel 
naturally galled, that my relatives and myself 
should be compelled to pay this tax on our 
personal property, derived from the savings of 
along, laborious life, whilst those who imposed 
this tax on us did, whilst they so taxed us, 
exempt their own freehold estates of enor- 
mous value from similar taxation.” 


Since those taxes were imposed, in 
1797, they had produced to the revenue 
no less a sum than 62,329,084/., as ap- 
peared by the following account :— 


Torat Duty Receivep since 1797. 





Probates and Adminis- 
trations. 


Legacies. 
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£25,504,823 18 8 
1,074,941 0 2 
940,089 7 11 


England 
Scotland sesecs 
Ireland 


+0eeee£32,136,634 0 
1,862,755 19 4 
609,840 5 3 


eeeeee 








£27,719,854 6 9 
nd 
Total. +ee£62,329,084 11 11 
And during the financial year ending in 
January, 1842, they have produced up- 
wards of 2,000,000/., according to the 
following table :— 


£34,609,250 5 2 


Amount oF Revenve ReceIveD IN THE YEAR 
ENDING JAN. 5, 1842, ror Stamps on LeGa- 
cies AND Prosates, AND Lerrers oF Ap- 
MINISTRATION, 





Probates and Adminis. 
trations. 


Legacies. 





£915,351 19 6 
57,955 0 O 
38,564 4 0 


£1,109,317 1 7 
69,787 15 7 
30,020 14 7 








£1,209,125 11 9 £1,011,874 3 6 


Total, ese£2,220,999 15 3 


It must, of course, be difficult to estimate 
accurately the amount that would be re- 
ceived if those duties were imposed on 
landed property; but he thought they 
would produce between 1} and 14 millions. 
He arrived at this result by referring to the 
figures made use of by the right hon Ba- 
Tonet, the Member for Tamworth, in the 
Course of his financial statement. The 
right hon. Baronet had estimated the 
rental of land at about 40,000,000/. per 
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annum, and he had estimated the ren- 
tal of houses at 25,000,000/., and in- 
come from British and foreign funds 
at 30,000,000/., making a total of 
95,000,000/. As the personal property 
of which the estimated income was 
95,000,000/., had produced upwards of 
2,000,000/. of duty, it was fair to esti- 
mate that the 40,000,000. of rental 
would produce upwards of 1,000,000/, of 
duty; and though, on the one hand, part 
of the rental was probably entailed, yet, : 
on the other, some of the houses were 
freehold, so that their incomes would pro- 
bably compensate each other. He could 
obtain the same result by another calcu- 
lation—the duration of life in the easy 
classes of society might be reckoned at 
fifty years, and it might also be calcu- 
lated, that persons came into possession 
of their property when about thirty years 
of age, which would show a change in the 
ownership of landed property every twenty 
years ; which would show (assuming the 
rental to be 40,000,000/.), that a rental 
of about 2,000,000/. would be every year 
subject to the tax. Now, at twenty-five 
years’ purchase, the fee simple of this 
would be 50,000,0002. It had been esti- 
mated by a gentleman well acquainted 
with these matters (the late Mr. Gwynne, 
comptroller of the legacy duties), that, on 
an average, the amount received from le- 
gacy and probate duties, was about 3 per 
cent. on the value of the personal pro- 
perty subject to these duties in each year; 
and applying this calculation to the 
50,000,000. worth of land which would 
be subject to the tax, you would get a 
revenue of 1,500,000/. He ought to add, 
that these calculations were the lowest 
amount that would be received—in all 
probability the produce of the new tax 
would be much more. During the late 
debates on the Income-tax, the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, had expressed 
an unfavourable opinion to the motion 
he now made. He ventured to say, 
that the arguments made use of by those 
right hon. Gentlemen were without found- 
ation. To begin with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
that Gentleman had stated, that the legacy 
duty received on personal property in six 
years, from 1796 to 1803, was 5,109,6351., 
and that the act of 1805 (the 45th George 
3rd) having imposed a legacy duty on the 
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charges on land, he found that in the six 
succeeding years the legacy duty rose to 
14,700,000/.; and, therefore, there re- 
mained 8,900,000/, as a legacy duty paid 
by land. He thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated too much for the 
purposes of his argument. In the first 
place, these figures were not strictly cor- 
rect, as part of the increase had been 
occasioned by the legacy duties on per- 
sonal property being raised. But even 
admitting that the whole rise had been 
occasioned by making charges on land 
liable to the duty, still, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had forgotten to state to the 
House that the land so chargeable was 
not subject to probate duty, and as the 
probate duty bore to legacy duty the pro- 
portion of one to one, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had shown by his own figures 
that there was a loss to the revenue of at 
least 8,900,000/., in consequence of pro- 
bate duty not having been charged during 
the period he had alluded to. The next 
fallacy of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was this. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated, 
that the stamps on deeds amounted to no 
less a sum than, in England, 1,443,0432.; 
in Scotland, 103,671/.; in Ireland,118,5802. 
—total, 1,665,294/.; and, consequently, 
that the landed property of this country 
was subject to a very heavy tax from 
which other property was exempt. No 
doubt, if the facts stated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were true, his inference 
would be correct; but what would the 
House think when it turned out, on in- 
quiry, that this amount of 1,665,2941. in- 
cluded not only stamps on conveyances 
and mortgages, but every species of legal 
deed to which personal property was 
liable, and was therefore totally inapplic- 
able to the argument. He would mention 
a few of the items, comprising this sum of 
1,665,294/., and the House could judge 
for itself. There were admissions to the 
learned professions, affidavits, agreements, 
bonds, charter parties, leaseholds and 
leases, certificates on drawbacks, deeds of 
all sorts, and declarations of trusts, grants 
and letters patent, powers and warrants of 
attorney, duties on law proceedings, mort- 
gages, stamps on policies of life assurance, 
and settlements of personal property. He 
certainly had never heard a statement 
made in that House more calculated to 
mislead than that of the right hon. Gen- 
Hleman, the Chanceller of the Exchequer, 
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He would venture to assert, that out of 
the 1,680,000/. so confidently alluded to 
by the right hon. Gentleman, not more 
than 400,000/. at the very outside was 
paid as stamp duty on the conveyance of 
freehold or copyhold property. It also 
ought to be recollected, that the chief 
part of these conveyances took place in 
the neighbourhood of large towns, where 
plots of ground were required for the 
purposes of building, and did not, in fact, 
fall upon the landed gentleman, but on 
the tradesman and merchant who required 
the ground, In corroboration of this he 
might say, that the late Mr. Humfreys, 
the conveyancer, estimated that in Mid. 
dlesex almost the whole of the land changed 
owners every fourteen years. Ifthe stamps 
on conveyances are too high, the proper 
course for the House to adopt would be 
to reduce them. He did not, however, 
believe them to be more unjust to the 
landowner than receipt stamps to the 
tradesman. He thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for alluding to mortgages, 
There was no duty in the whole of the 
Stamp Act which more clearly demon- 
strated that the laws in this country were 
made for the rich, and not for the poor. 
If a needy tradesman requires to borrow 
for the purposes of his trade the sum of 
50/., he has to pay IZ. as duty, while the 
rich landowner who wishes, for the pur- 
pose of improving his property by making 
toads or canals, to borrow 10,000/., only 
pays a duty of 12/., while if he were 
charged at the same rate as the needy 
borrower of 50/., he ought to be taxed 
2007. If the sum of IJ. is a fair tax on 
501, the following table would show the 
loss to the public by the existing sys- 
tem :-— 





Stamp duty 
how paid by 
law. 


Sum Loss to revenue, 
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duty. 
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So that the country lost no less a sum 
than J,1292 on thirteen mortgages, The 
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noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies had said that hon. Members on this 
side of the House had forgotten the 
charges on marriages or family settle- 
ments. Really the noble Lord could not 
have made accurate inquiries on the sub- 
ject, if he thought the charges on marriage 
settlements were a reason for exempting 
real property from legacy and probate du- 
ties, What were the facts? Why, that 
personal property paid more in proportion 
than land in case of a settlement. Sup- 

sing A and B were desirous of settling 
90,0001. on the marriage of their daugh- 
ters on the usual trusts, A being a land- 
owner and B a fundholder ; did the noble 
lord know what the stamp duties would 
be? In the case of A (the landowner) he 
would have to pay 

| oe ae: 


1 15 0 deed stamp 
6 5. O ftive skins. 


£3 6" © 


but in case of B (the fundholder) he 
would have to pay 
a eal 


25 0 0 duty on 20,0001. 
6 5 0 five skins. 


£31 


being the large sum of 231. 5s. more 
than the landowner had to pay. He was 
sorry to trouble the House with these de- 
tails; but the only way of answering the 
fallacies that had been brought forward in 
defence of the present unjust system was 
by pointing out the mistakes that had 
been made. He did not think the present 
scale of probate duties on _ personal 
property a good one; but still, if 
probate duties were imposed on landed 
property, the inequalities of the scale 
might be altered. He thought, on the 
whole a tax falling on property after 
death was a good tax ; it was in the nature 
of such tax to be unavoidable. If a tax 
were laid on wine, or on any article of 
consumption, the public might evade the 
tax, by not using the article ; but as every 
man must die, and leave his property 
behind him, the whole property in the 
United Kingdom must sooner or later be- 
come subject to the tax. He would no 
longer trespass on the attention of the 
House, but, repeating that he believed the 
proposition he had made was founded on 
justice and reason, he would leave it iv 
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the hands of the House to decide as they 
might think best for the interests of all 
classes of society in the United Empire. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving, 

‘That it will be expedient for this House, 
at an early period, to resolve itself intoa Com- 
mittee of the whole House, for the purpose of 
considering the act 55 George 3rd, c. 184, 
with the view of imposing legacy and probate 
duties on succession to real estates, of the 
same amount as are now imposed by the said 
act on succession to personal property.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
sure, that every hon. Member who had 
heard the hon. Gentleman would be con- 
vinced, that this motion was brought for- 
ward more with the view of discussion than 
for any practical result. As far as the 
probable effect of such a change went, the 
House had practically discussed the sub- 
ject when the noble Lord, the Member for 
London, had moved his resolutions. He 
had then stated, that by imposing the 
same duties on real and personal property, 
they would not produce so large a revenue 
as was anticipated, neither would it place 
the two properties on an equal footing. 
The hon. Gentleman proposed by his mo- 
tion ‘‘ to consider only the act of 55 George 
3rd, c. 184, with a view of imposing lega- 
cy and probate duties on succession to 
real estates of the same amount as are now 
imposed by the said act on succession to 
personal property.” Now, the hon, Gen- 
tleman was well aware that his motion 
merely meant to deal with real property, 
which was not under settlement—for the 
act which imposed the legacy and probate 
duties dealt with no personal property 
under settlement ; if a party divested him- 
self in his life-time of all property that 
could pass by devise, his estate paid no 
legacy or probate duty. It was clearly 
the view, therefore, of the hon. Member to 
apply his proposed enactment only to un- 
setiled landed property. He was anxious 
to impress this upon the House, because 
it would have an extensive influence on 
the amount which the hon. Gentleman 
calculated he should obtain; and was 
important in determining whether the tax 
would really have the effect suggested. 
He had stated on a former night—and his 
statement had not been controverted— 
that the great bulk of the landed property 
of this country was under settlement; and 
if the same duty that was now applied to 
personal property were extended to real 
property unsettled, a large portion of the, 
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landed property of this country would be 
as much exempted from the payment of 
this duty as it now was. He had stated 
then, and he had been since confirmed in 
the opinion, that the largest part of the 
unsettled landed property belonged to the 
small proprietors, and the effect, therefore, 
of the hon. Member’s motion would be to 
exempt the bulk of landed property, which 
belonged to the large holders, and impose 
the duty on the smaller, superadding the 
legacy and probate duties to the charges 
to which they were at present subject. 
He, therefore, conceived, that the tax 
would upon this ground alone disappoint 
the hon. Gentleman, so far as the amount 
of revenue to be derived from itwent. With 
regard to the property of the Duchess of 
Buccleugh, of which the hon. Gentleman’s 
correspondent complained as not being 
liable to duty on its passing to Lord John 
Scott, no duty would have been paid under 
the present proposal, for the property did 
not pass by devise, but under a settlement 
made many years before by a former 
owner. So also was it with respect to 


the other property of large amount, to 
which the hon. Gentleman had adverted. 
Then, said the hon. Gentleman, “ Your 
‘stamp duties are generally liable to the 


charge of committing great injustice, and 
operate most unequally.” He would not 
then defend the stamp duties; he did not 
deny that they were imperfect; he had 
some years since himself endeavoured to 
effect a general reform, but he had been 
impeded by the numerous objections made 
by hon. Gentlemen to different parts of his 
plan. His successor, Lord Monteagle, 
had also attempted a reform; but he, too, 
was assailed by such general objections, 
that he was glad to retire from the fire 
under the shelter of a reduction of the 
duty upon newspapers. Although he 
thought that some improvement might be 
made, and although he was willing to 
look, after due consideration, to a change 
for the better, yet of course the power of 
doing this must depend, not only upon 
persons in office under Government, but 
also upon those who had thought upon 
this subject, and who were willing with a 
view to general benefit, to waive individual 
objections. Equal, or unequal, however, 
as the stamp duties might be, they had 
no very material bearing upon the ques- 
tion before the House. Inequality there 
assuredly was, but certain circumstances 
must be taken into account, and it must 
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be recollected, that as they were Inid 
on for the purposes of revenue, if they 
were theoretically equal, they might, 
for that purpose, be practically ineffi. 
cient. The hon. Gentleman had stated, 
that personal property was subject to 
the probate and legacy duties, which 
had no reference whatever to land. It 
was true, that the act which passed in 
1796 did not relate to landed property, 
and that Mr. Pitt was defeated in his 
attempt to include land; but Mr. Pitt 
returned to the attack, and not only suc« 
ceeded in imposing the legacy duty upon 
personal property, but also on all real pro. 
perty directed to be sold. He thought, 
that he had shown the proportion between 
the amount of legacy duty paid on per. 
sonal property and real property to be as 
eight to five. He admitted there was an 
inequality as to the probate duty, but the 
legacy duty was paid in the proportion he 
had mentioned. He would now consider 
a little what was the effect of investing 
money in land and in the funds, so far as 
the payment of taxes to the revenue was 
concerned. Suppose a man having 10,0001. 
of property wished to invest 5,000/, in the 
funds, and 5,000/. in Jand; if he pur- 
chased land he would be subject to a con- 
siderable amount of charge. It was diffi. 
cult to say what was the relative amount 
of stamp duties paid on personal property 
and on real, but he had procured from 
the stamp-office a return of what would 
be the amount of charge imposed on an 
individual who laid out 5,0002 upon land. 
First, there was the duty on the contract 
of 17.; on the lease for years the charge 
was 11. 15s.; on the principal skin of the 
covenant the duty was 55l., and there 
was also a duty upon every succeeding 
skin, amounting on all to 6/.; there was 
a charge of 2/. 10s. on the attested co- 
pies; and a charge of 1/. 15s. upon 
the outstanding term. And thus a total 
charge of 68/. upon the transfer of land 
was made, which was to be paid down in 
the first instance. But he would now see 
what it would cost a man to invest his 
money to the same amount in the funds. 
It would cost him nothing ; for he might 
walk into the city, and without any ex- 
pence on account of stamp-duty, bis 
money might be invested, and become im- 
mediately profitable. Returning now to 
the case of a landed proprietor, he would 
suppose that he lived for twenty years, an 

that at the expiration. of that period he 
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died, leaving his lands to his son. The 
681. which he had paid in the first instance, 
if he had retained it in his own hands, 
would in the course of that time, have 
become more than doubled, but he would 
now be called upon to make no fresh pay- 
ment in respect of his property. Sup- 
posing the man possessed of — pro- 

rty to have also died at the expiration 
of the same period, also leaving his money 
to his son, a charge of 50/. would be made 
upon the 5,000/. which he had supposed 
him to possess, and thus the transfer of 
the personal property would be effected 
ata cost far less than that which would 
attend the disposal of landed property 
from one individual to another. Un- 
doubtedly if the personal property of the 
deceased person was bequeathed by him 
to his brother or to a stranger, the charge 
for legacy duty would be considerably 
greater than he had suggested, though 
still smaller than the accumulated amount 
which the 681. the landed proprietor would 
be liable to pay would have amounted to, 
had he been exempted from payment for 
the same period ; but in arguing cases of 
this description he thought that it was 
more fair and just to take the ordinary 


course of succession to the son, than the 
more unusual one of bequest to a stranger. 
So much, then, for instances of particular 


estates. The hon. Member had said that 
alarge proportion of the deeds in respect 
of which stamp duties were payable, were 
not, in truth, applicable to real property, 
but applied rather to matters relating to 
personal property; but from inquiries 
which he had made of those who were 
best able to afford information, and to 
draw just calculations, he found that a 
very large proportion of the duty derivable 
from this source was, in truth, paid in 
respect of deeds which affected or related 
to landed property, and not personal pro- 
perty, many of the latter being found to 
produce very little or no revenue on their 
being taken into account. The difficulty 
in arguing this question was, that they had 
no precise data to go upon, and that they 
could only found their conclusions upon 
general calculations; for, to go through 
the whole of the stamp Jaws with a view 
to the arrival at minute results, was a task 
the accomplishment of which would re- 
quire the application of the force of a very 
large establishment. Those who were 
best acquainted with this subject calcu- 

d the total amount of these deeds 
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at 1,700,0002., and of this a sum of 
1,100,0002. had reference to landed pro- 
perty; while 600,000/, only was the 
amount in regard of personal property. 
But if the hon. Member was induced to 
suppose that he had calculated this at an 
improper ratio, he would take the com- 
parative amount to be as two to one. 
{Mr. Ewart: You include leases which 
are personal property.] A lease on a 
landed estate was said by the hon. Mem- 
ber to be a chattel—a mere matter of per- 
sonal property; but although this might 
be perfectly true, he said that it was a 
charge upon the landed estate. He did 
not know whether there were any other 
points in reference to this subject to which 
it was necessary for him to refer, but he 
must say, that the view which he took of 
this question remained unaltered after all 
that he had heard in the course of this 
evening. He did not deny that the stamp 
duties might and did require amendment, 
and that it was difficult, without a very 
careful and a very minute examination of 
them, to ascertain which of them applied 
to landed and which to personal property ; 
but he contended that if this motion was 
carried, the effect of it would not be to 
produce that revenue which it was said 
would be realised from it; but that it 
would operate only on the small class of 
landed proprietors; but considering that 
they had among them some of the most 
independent and useful members of the 
community, he should be indisposed to 
press upon them with any undue measure 
of increased taxation. 

Mr. Hume thought, that the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
made out so strong a case as to induce 
the House to vote in favour of his hon, 
Friend’s motion, The right hon. Gentle. 
man had said, that there was great in- 
equality in the operation of the stamp 
laws, and he had admitted, that the bur- 
dens on personal, were as eight to five on 
real property. He told the House, how- 
ever, that if this motion was carried, the 
existing law of settlement of land would 
prevent its being liable to the taxation, 
which was expected from it, but to that 
he said, that an act of Parliament might 
easily rectify this. fle contended, that 
if any such exceptions existed, inquiry 
ought to be made, and these should be 
removed, as what was really wanted in this 
country was equality of taxation. He had 
received many letters complaining of the 
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inequality of the existing taxation upon 
what was considered real and personal 
property. Asan example, in a letter from 
Devonport, he learned, that the estate of 
Sir John St. Aubyn, in that borough, 
worth 16,000/. per annum, was leased for 
lives, and that the whole of those leases 
would be charged probate and legacy duty, 
while the freehold estate of Sir John St. 
Aubyn adjoining would go by descent 
without the payment of any duty at all. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated, that 
the proposed tax on real property by 
descent, would fall upon the small landed 
proprietors. Why, that was the com- 
plaint under the existing law, for in 
ninety-nine out of 100 cases, the pro- 
perty of the poorer class was sold to be 
divided amongst children or relations and 
thus paid legacy duty, while in 999 out 
of 1,000 cases the real estate of the aris- 
tocracy went direct to the heir-at-law, 
and did not contribute any duty to the 
Exchequer. With regard to the compli- 


cated nature of the stamp duties and the 
alleged difficulty of getting data on which 
to assess real property by descent, he sub- 
mitted it as the duty of Parliament, in 
the present state of the nation, to ascer- 


tain and define accurately the distinct 
burdens of taxation, and how they pressed 
on every class of the people. The right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment had taken five or six months ma- 
turely to consider and digest his views and 
propositions, before submitting them to the 
House. Why had he not appointed a 
commission at the close of the last Session 
to inquire into the nature of the burdens 
on real and personal property, and then he 
would have been enabled to furnish full 
information on this very subject about 
which so much difficulty was said to exist 
—information upon which Parliament and 
the Government might have acted. If 
Mr. Pitt had wished to tax real property, 
he would have had no difficulty in pro- 
viding that the settlement of estates should 
not escape the fair burden; and, while 
mentioning the name of that Statesman, 
he could not avoid stating to the House, 
that there never was an act of the Legis- 
lature which proved more clearly the in- 
fluence of class legislation than that by 
which the legacy duty on personal was 
first imposed, and real property exempted. 
He had, on a former occasion, adverted 
to the history of that bill, as it was found 
in the Journals of the House. It ap- 
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peared, that a message from the Crown, 
on the 8th December, 1795, called upon 
the House to make provision for the ex. 
traordinary expenses of the public service, 
and two resolutions were proposed and 
passed by the House, expressing their 
opinion, that the duty should be charged 
equally upon real and personal property, 
The first of the resolutions was as fol. 
lows :— 

“ Resolved, that it is the opinion of this 
committee, that towards raising the supply 
granted to his Majesty, a duty be charged 
upon the clear value of any real estate, that 
upon the death of any person, shall descend, 
or pass by devise, or by force of any gift, 
grant, or conveyance, or by act or operation 
of law, to, or to the use of, or in trust for, any 
person or persons of the kindred of the de. 
ceased in the several degrees hereinafter mene 
tioned (except purchasers for valuable consi- 
deration actually paid), in fee simple, fee tail, 
or for term of life or lives, according to the 
rates following.” 


The second resolution was in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

* Resolved, that it is the opinion of this com. 
mittee, that towards raising the supply granted 
to his Majesty, a duty be charged upon every 
legacy, and upon every share or residue of the 
personal estate of any person dying and leav- 
ing such estate of the clear value of 100/. or 
upwards, which shall pass either by devise or 
by force of the statute of distributions, or the 
custom of any province or place, to any of the 
kindred of the deceased in the several degrees 
hereinafter mentioned, according to the rates 
following.”’ 

These were the resolutions on which 
Mr. Pitt proposed to levy an income-tax, 
equally on real and on personal property ; 
and on the 8th of February, 1796, 
two bills were introduced founded upon 
these resolutions. On the 10th of the same 
month the bill for taxing personal pro- 
perty was read a second time, and or- 
dered to be committed for the 12th. It 
was considered in committee on the 
17th; and on subsequent occasions up 
to the 17th of March, when the te- 
port was considered; the third reading 
was carried on the 5th of April, by 
sixty-four to sixteen votes, the bill 
passed, and eventually received the royal 
assent on the 2lst of April, 1796. 
With respect to the tax upon real pro- 
perty, however, the course was far differ- 
ent. The second reading of that bill was 
fixed for the 21st of April; on the 22nd 
it was committed ; on the 25th and 26th 
it was also considered in committee; 00 
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the 5th of May the report was considered ; 
on the 9th of May it was moved, that the 
reception of the report be deferred for 
three months, which was negatived by a 
majority of eighty-one to fifty-one ; on the 
12th and 13th of May the third reading 
was discussed, and the motion, that the 
bill be now read a third time, was lost by 
two, the numbers being for the third 
reading forty-six, against it forty-eight. 
A motion was then made, “ that the bill 
be read a third time to-morrow,” on 
which the numbers were fifty-four to 
fifty-three; and on the main motion for 
the third reading the House again divided, 
fifty-four to fifty-four. The Speaker gave 
his casting vote in favour of the third 
reading ; but, upon the bill being brought 
forward the next night, it was postponed 
for three months, without any division or 
any cause being assigned, and nothing 
more was heard of it. He had been in- 


formed, that the cause of that course 
being adopted was, that certain of Mr, 
Pitt’s supporters had visited him in the 
morning, and had told him, that if he 
pressed on the bill he should no longer re- 
ceive theirassistance; and the personal pro- 
perty had paid upwards of 62,000,000/. 


sterling as legacy and probate duty in these 
forty-six years; whilst real property had not 
paid one farthing. He (Mr. Hume) con- 
tended, that the cause of this class legis- 
lation was, that the people were not repre- 
sented in the House; and it must be evi- 
dent to every person, that to refer such a 
question as this to the House of Com- 
mons as at present constituted, was to 
refer it to a jury of landowners, whose in- 
terests were opposed to those of the 
country at large. He contended, that 
the right hon. Baronet was maintaining 
the interests of the landed proprietors in 
opposition to those of the country in 
general, and he thought, that the right 
hon. Baronet would have some difficulty 
In proving to the House, that he was treat- 
ing these with equal justice. He believed, 
that the right hon. Baronet was in a posi- 
tion of great difficulty—that he had hard 
taskmasters over him, and that he was 
unable to do that which he really thought 
Would be for the interest of the country. 
But it should become a question for the 
night hon, Baronet soon to do justice to 
all interests: he differed altogether as 
'o the amount of the tax which would 
€ derived from the real property of 
the country. He took the value of 
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landed property, as it was stated at a 
meeting of landed proprietors, in the 
course of last year, that the capital em- 
ployed in land was three thousand millions 
sterling in amount. The average time for 
which that property would remain in the 
hands of the same proprietor, he was told, 
was thirty-three years, so that if this 
property were subjected to a tax of only 
3£ per cent. on its transfer, an annual 
return of two and a half millions would 
be produced. Why, then, should the 
House be called upon to impose this ob- 
noxious Income-tax upon traders and 
others, and thereby twice to tax personal 
property, when so just a tax as one on 
real property by descent, was capable of 
realising the total amount of the deficiency 
complained of? He contended, that there 
was no man in that House, who was 
desirous of doing justice to the people of 
this country, who ought not to concur in 
the view which he had presented to the 
House. He thought, that his hon, Friend 
was fully justified in bringing this subject 
before the House, and he hoped, that he 
would be supported in it. Instead of an 
Income-tax to add to the burdens of the 
people, this was a time when they were 
called upon to effect a reduction by eco- 
nomy and retrenchment in the expendi- 
ture of the country. Her Majesty, in her 
Speech from the Throne, had called their 
attention to that subject, but as yet no- 
thing had been done to effect that object, 
and he should like to be informed what 
steps had been taken by the right hon. 
Baronet towards that end? He main- 
tained, that they were not acting honour- 
ably in pressing the partial and unjust 
Income-tax bill, and on that ground he 
should divide in favour of his hon. Friend’s 
motion. 

Mr. Ewart thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, had argued upon a fallacious ground, 
when he had treated this question as if 
landed property and real property were 
convertible terms. There was a distinc- 
tion between them which he thought he 
should be able to point out, for leasehold 
property was landed property, while it was 
not real property. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, bya skilful species of legerdemain, 
had contrived to leave the case before the 
House as if the two kinds of property were 
of the same character. Leasehold pro- 
perty, however, did not partake of the 
wae real property, but was of the 
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nature of personalty. There was a second 
point to which he would also refer. Lease- 
hold property, in its character of personal 
property, paid the probate and legacy 
duty; but it was not only subjected to 
this burden, but, by reason of its connec- 
tion with land, it was also called upon to 
bear the additional charge of stamps zn 
transitu. This was the effect of a law 
which had been made by a predominant 
majority, but which, he thought, ought 
not to be continued after it was once 
pointed out. 

Mr. Wallace said, that in the country 
to which he belonged, the probate duty 
was the most tyrannical, disgraceful, and 
the most stringent perhaps of any enact- 
ment known in that country; it was, how- 
ever, a little more genteel in England, and 
a little more prompt than in Scotland; 
and whilst the House was arguing the 
question as related to England, he de-« 
manded that the inquiry should also be 
applied to the country of which he spoke. 
If landed property paid its fair propor- 
tion of duty, the owners of the property 
would take care that the law should not 
act as it did at present. He attributed 
the present evil state of things to that 
horrid system of class legislation which 
prevailed in this country. Class-legisla- 
tion prevailed to a great extent in that 
House, as was manifested in the passing 
of the Corn-law Bill; for he repeated that 
that bill was wholly made to assist that 
part of England which grew the best 
wheat. It was great injustice to make 
any distinction between the taxation of 
real and personal property. But this was 
the result of class-legislation. He hoped 
every man on his side of the House would 
denounce class-legislation ; and whenever 
he got to the other side along with his 
friends, whenever that time might be, he 
hoped their opposition to that system 
would be unceasing, for it was class-legis- 
Jation that had caused the present de- 
pressed state of our trade, manufactures, 
the shipping interest, and our foreign and 
domestic commerce. Hence there was no 
investment for capital, and consequently 
money was crowded into the funds and 
the Bank. The fact that the interest of 
money was never so low proved this. He 
affirmed that the rise in the funds, of 
which the right hon. Baronet boasted as a 
triumphant indication of his policy, was 
not produced by his measures, but by the 
general stagnation of trade, &c.; and he 
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was sure that if what he then said should 
go before the public, many would join him 
in defying the right hon. Baronet to con- 
tradict his assertion. 

Lord J. Russell said, that there ap. 
peared to him to have been two strong ob. 
Jections stated to the present motion, one 
of which was that made to the words of 
the motion by the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, who told the House that if this 
tax were imposed upon real property, 
were imposed upon the succession to real 
estates to the same amount as was now 
imposed upon personal property, in the 
first place it would not effect the object in 
view, of making an equality in those duties, 
and in the next place it would give but a 
small amount to the revenue. The reason 
given by the right hon. Gentleman was, 
that personal property which was settled 
was not liable to the probate and legacy 
duties, and therefore that a tax upon real 
property to the same amount would not 
affect that portion of it which was settled, 
He thought that a sound objection to the 
motion ; but he owned that he did not 
see, and he heard no reason advanced 
why, if they hada tax upon the succession 
to property, that tax should not be equally 
imposed, or why it should not be applied 
to settled as well as to other property, 
He could understand the objection to a 
tax upon the succession to property, that 
it amounted to something very like a con- 
fiscation of the whole property; but if 
they agreed that it should be to a moderate 
extent only, and used it as one of the 
sources of taxation, he could not see the 
justice of saying, “ We will impose that 
tax upon all property which is not settled, 
but large estates, which are settled, shall 
not be made to contribute to the revenue 
of the country in this way.” The hoo. 
Member for Dumfries stated, and he be- 
lieved truly, that leasehold property, which 
was chargeable with and paid part of 
these legacy and probate duties, was like- 
wise liable to stamp duty on conveyance, 
and was thereby liable in both characters 
to this tax. He believed also, that it was 
quite true that there was a great portion 
of property settled in families, and de- 
scending from father to son, or from one 
relation to another, which did not come 
within the operation of this tax, and which 
was entirely exempted from the bill of the 
right hon. Baronet ; and therefore did he 
think, that although the objection to the 
terms of the motion might be sound, it 
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not take away the value of the general 
principle of the motion. If it were said 
that these taxes should be endered pro- 
ductive to the revenue, and that they 
should be made equal—that great estates 
should not be exempted while small estates 
and small properties were subject to them, 
then would he agree to the proposition. 
There was also another reason why he 
could not vote for the motion, a reason to 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
very naturally had not adverted. He 
thought the Government had a fair right 
to call upon them to agree to some system 
regarding the finances of the country. 
The system they had proposed was to im- 
pose a large amount of taxation on pro- 
pertyand income. He had already stated 
itas his opinion that that was a measure 
to which they ought not to resort —that 
they had other means at their command 
of supplying the Exchequer, and amongst 
them an increase of the assessed taxes and 
an arrangement of the probate and legacy 
duties. The House had refused to agree 
to his proposition, and had since upon two 
occasions affirmed the principles of the 
right hon. Baronet’s bill. ‘That being the 
case, he did not think it would be advis- 


able in him to aid by his vote a proposition 
for imposing additional taxes upon the 


country. He regarded an Income-tax as 
unadvisable and unnecessary, but he did 
not think it would be at all amending the 
condition of the country if, in addition to 
that tax, they were to consent to impose 
an additional burden on the country in 
the shape of probate and legacy duties. 
He thought it would be very fit when the 
Income-tax was passed to go into a revi- 
sion of those probate and legacy duties, 
to say that so much was collected by them, 
that they would not increase that amount, 
but that it should be fairly levied upon 
all species of property. He would di- 
minish taxation upon one kind and in- 
crease it on another kind of property, 
80 as to make the tax fall more equally. 
As the motion stood on the paper, there- 
fore, he could not give it his consent. As 
one of those who considered taxes as well 
a% commercial restrictions in themselves 
an evil, he should not feel himself war- 
ranted, from any abstract love of this tax 
of probate and legacy duties, in giving his 
Vole in favour of such a tax. Although he 
agreed, therefore, that there should be an 
amendment made in the present system, 
aod that the hon, Gentleman’s case had 
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not been answered by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, yet he could not upon a 
division vote in favour of the proposition. 
He, however, hoped that the question 
might be reconsidered at a future period, 
and that justice would be introduced into 
this species of taxation. The right hon, 
Gentleman himself admitted that the 
stamp duties were not altogether what 
they ought to be. 

Sir Rt. Peel said, he thought that the 
hon. Member for Montrose had given proof 
during the short period of time which had 
elapsed since his return to that House that 
he had returned to it like a giant refreshed. 
It would really appear from the charges 
which the hon. Member had _ brought 
against him that the hon. Member was 
not aware of what had been passing dur- 
ing his absence. The charge against him 
was, that he had deluded the agri- 
cultural interest, that he had conciliated 
their favour by false praise, that he had 
misused the power and the confidence that 
had been placed in him, and that if he 
were now to appeal to the country, such 
would be the indignation of the agricul- 
tural classes, on account of the deception 
piactised towards them by him, that he 
should assuredly be left in a small mino- 
rity. An attempt was thus made by those 
who supported the hon. Member, to excite 
dissatisfaction in the agricultural friends 
and supporters of the Government, on the 
ground that he had grossly betrayed the 
trust reposed in him and shown himself 
peculiarly unfavourable to them. Such 
had been the charge. The hon. Mem- 
ber now stated that he ought to be con- 
victed of the grossest partiality, that 
he was the advocate of class interests, 
that he sacrificed the general interests of 
the community to alanded monopoly, and 
that he ought to be sentenced to condiga 
punishment for so acting. Now, he felt 
convinced that a large portion of the com- 
munity would believe that he had endea- 
voured to discharge his duty ; that he had 
discouraged other considerations than 
those which a conscientious sense of pub- 
lic duty had dictated, and that he had 
attempted to do justice to all classes in 
the State. Thus was he on the one hand 
accused of having deceived the aricultural 
interests, and on the other of sacrificing 
every Other interest for the sake of their 
class interests and for their peculiar bene- 
fit. He was surprised that during the ab- 
sence of the hon. Member for Montrose 
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from that House he had not meditated a 
little on the course which he himself pur- 
sued last Session ; because, when thehon. 
Member denounced a property-tax as the 
most unjust of all taxes, that it seriously 
affected the industrious classes, and that 
it was in its very nature an odious tax. 
[Mr. Hume: The inquisition.] But the 
inquisition would apply to property. The 
hon. Member said, that the tax would di- 
minish the funds of labour. [Mr. Hume: 
No.] Now, stop. He found that the hon. 
Member voted last year in favour of a 
motion stating ‘ that the assessment of all 
property, real and personal, within the 
United Kingdom ;” he apprehended that 
funded property was personal property. 
But the hon. Member contended last 
night that there never was a more iniqui- 
tous breach of public faith than in the 
taxation of personal property. He had 
heard the hon. Member say that parties 
who incurred debts and then taxed their 
creditors were guilty of a shameful viola- 
tion of public duty; that all those who 
lent money were clearly entitled to an ex- 
emption ; that it was perfectly right to tax 
the landowners, but that he objected alto. 
gether to taxation upon incomes derived 
from professions or trades. Last night 
the hon. Member said that any tax upon 
personal property was a violation of pub- 
lic faith, and yet he understood that the 
hon. Member voted last Session ‘that the 
assessment of all property, real and per- 
sonal, in the United Kingdom, would be a 
fit and proper substitution for the excise 
and customs’ duties.” Would you tax 
funded property for that purpose? Jf it 
were at all a violation of public faith, it 
was as much so to tax funded property 
for the purpose of relieving the industrious 
classes of the people from the excise du- 
ties as it was to tax it for the purpose of 
redeeming the country from a great politi- 
cal emergency. If it were a violation of 
public faith to tax property it must be as 
great a violation in one case as the other. 
He could not consider this motion in any 
other light than as arenewal of the debate 
on the second reading of the Property-tax 
Bill. He did not mean to say that it was 
not perfectly fair, but it was quite clear 
that the motion and discussion on it was 
an obstruction, and an intentional ob- 
struction, to the progress of that bill. He 
did not mean to say that it was a vexati- 
ous or factious obstruction, but that prac- 
tically it was an obstruction. If the hon. 
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Member denied that it was a practical 
obstruction to the progress of the public 
business, then was the hon. Member good 
enough to propose an additional taxation 
on the country of 1,500,000/. [Mr. EZ]. 
phinston: No; as a substitute for schedule 
D.] The hon. Mover only proposed a 
reduction of oue-half of schedule D. He 
proposed its omission, but he also proposed 
that the landed property of the country 
should remain in schedules A and B, and 
be liable to the legacy and probate du- 
ties. When they got to schedule Da 
discussion would arise as to the propriety 
of exempting incomes derived from pro- 
fessions and trades, and he should then 
be prepared to contend that in proposing 
a tax upon property it was just to tax in. 
come so derived as well as income derived 
from landed property. He should contend 
against the hon.Gentleman’s proposition on 
more advantageous terms. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that a property-tax was per- 
fectly justifiable—not only justifiable, but 
that there should be an additional impost 
in the shape of legacy and probate duties, 
As justly observed by the noble Lord, the 
hon. Gentleman’s motion, according to its 
terms, implied only this—that real pro- 
perty should be subject to the legacy and 
probate duties upon the same conditions 
as those upon which personal property was 
now taxed; personal property being the 
subject of settlement was now exempted 
from those duties, and consequently that 
if the hon. Gentleman succeeded in car- 
rying his motion, and if the conditions on 
which it was founded were strictly adhered 
to, he would exempt from the liability to 
legacy and probate duties all large estates 
in this country which were the subject of 
settlement. It might be open to discus- 
sion whether the fact of settlement should 
prevail against those duties either in the 
case of real or personal property ; but all 
the hon. Gentleman proposed was, that 
real property was to be subject to the 
same conditions that personal property 
was now subject to. It being exempted, 
it was quite clear that the only cases m 
which the hon. Gentleman would effect 
his object were those of landed estates 
which were not the subject of settlement, 
and consequently those which probably did 
not constitute the great mass of property 
in this country, or, at least, which were 
not the property of the great landed pro- 
prietors of this country. He trusted that 
the House, having given its assent to the 
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principle of the Income-tax, having again 
and again affirmed that principle—he 
trusted that the majority of the House 
would not consent to a motion which evi- 
dently disturbed the arrangement to which 
the House had already agreed. The noble 
Lord had referred to the legacy and pro- 
bate duties ; but he believed that the noble 
Lord had not included them in his own 
motion. The noble Lord mentioned other 
taxes which he thought might be tried— 
taxes upon articles of consumption, many 
of which would be reduced by the measure 
of the Government; but he was rather 
surprised that the noble Lord, who had 
expressed so strong an opinion upon the 
legacy and probate duties, did not leave 
that opinion on record in the resolutions 
he recently proposed to the House. The 
noble Lord made a faint, indistinct allu- 
sion to the question of sugar and corn, 
and some reference also to assessed taxes, 
but this great principle of legacy and pro- 


bate duties, as applied to real property, | 


was not embodied in the formal resolutions 
of ghe noble Lord, a kind of record which 
was supposed to be peculiarly applicable 
tothe opinions of great statesmen. The 
opinion of the Government was, that a 
tax upon income, objectionable as it might 
be, was still liable, on the whole, to less 
objections than any other imposition by 
which such sum of 3,700,000/. could be 
rised, The House having affirmed that 
point, he felt himself exempted from the 
necessity of entering into the details of 
this particular proposition before the 
House—a proposition for additional taxa- 
tion which he was sure the House would 
not affirm. Whether he had asked for 
taxes enough or not, he was not prepared 
positively to declare. He could only say, 
that the question was a most extensive 
and complicated one; that no just con- 
clusion could be drawn without looking to 
the whole of the stamp duties and taxes 
upon conveyances ; and he did trust, if at 
any time a modification of the existing 
system should be made, that there would 

a Government sufficiently in the pos- 
session of the confidence of the House to 
be entrusted with the review of the whole 
question, rather than it should be devolved 
upon a select committee. Any modifica- 
tion of the probate and legacy duties, or 
an extension of them to other property, 
could not take place without a change in 
other burdens that bore in a different way 
on different kinds of property. He would 
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not pronounce a decided opinion against 
the consideration of a question of this 
kind. He should give his decided vote in 
favour of the imposition of an Income-tax 
in preference to an alteration of the pro- 
bate and legacy duties. He thought it 
was unwise for persons in public situations, 
unless they were required by necessity, to 
give positive pledges of opinion on any 
subject so complicated in its details as 
this. Look to the probabilities of evasion 
which would arise on the imposition of 
such a tax, from the facilities which per- 
sons had for divesting themselves during 
life of the property which, unless the pro- 
posed tax were imposed, they would trans- 
fer by legacy. As the House had already 
recorded its vote in favour of that pro- 
perty-tax for which the tax proposed by 
the hon. Gentleman was put forward asa 
substitute, he did hope that it would be 
negatived by a large majority, and that 
the House would be allowed to proceed 
with the details of the measure which the 
Government had proposed to meet the 
financial difficulties of the country, and 
the principle of which the House had, after 
repeated discussions, affirmed by large 
majorities. 

Mr. Ellice hoped, that he should be 
acquitted by the right hon. Baronet from 
all implication in bis charge of a desire to 
obstruct the measure he had proposed, if 
he voted for the present motion, for rea- 
sons which he would explain. He should 
do so, not because he wished to add this 
tax to that which the right hon. Baronet 
already proposed to raise by his bill; not 
because he wished, as the hon. Member 
himself did, to substitute it for schedule 
D; but simply because he did hope, that 
by agreeing to this motion, they would be 
advancing one step towards a recon- 
sideration of the whole system of the duties 
affecting property in this country. Those 
duties stood on a most unequal, unfair, 
and unjust footing at present. He entirely 
agreed with the right hon. Baronet in one 
thing—that it was impossible to replace 
the revenue in an efficient state without a 
direct appeal, in the shape of taxation, to 
the property of the country. He did not 
oppose the present measures of the right 
hon. Baronet on the grounds taken by 
some Gentlemen on his side of the 
House; show him a_ necessity for the 
tax proposed, and whether we were at war 
or at peace he would not flinch from 
voting for it. He was well aware of the 
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Viscount Howick said, that all sides of 


to this motion—that it only embraced one- | the House seemed to agree with his noble 


half of the subject; he was fully aware 
of the necessity of extending the prin- 
ciple, not merely to legacy and probate 
duty, but to other modes of transferring 
property. Many schemes were resorted 
to to evade the duty. One case had come 
under his knowledge, where a person, 
wishing to transfer some stock to a stran- 
ger in blood, a declaration was made on 
half a sheet of paper that the stock in 
question was held for the benefit of the 
one person during his life, and after his 
death of the other. By this means the 
10 per cent. duty was evaded. He was 
fully aware of the weight of the right 
hon. Baronet’s objection, but still he voted 
for the motion in the hope that it might 
lead to a full review of the present duties 
on property with regard to all coutingen- 
cies. The commercial interest did not 
wish property to bear any unfair share of 
taxation; all they required was, that it 
should bear its full fair share of the public 
burdens. He must always regret to take 
a course differing from that of his noble 
Friend, but looking to the state of the 
country, and the manner in which public 
Opinion was brought to bear upon their 
proceedings, he did think it was of the 
utmost importance that they should endea- 
vour to preserve equity and equality in all 
their proceedings with regard to taxation. 
Dr. Bowring had listened with great 
pleasure to the doubting,hesitating manuer 
in which the right bon. Baronet expressed 
his opposition to the motion before the 
House. It appeared to him that the right 
hon. Baronet had not clearly understood 
the opinions of his bon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Hume), who had merely 
said that if foreigners with money vested 
in the funds of this country, were to be 
exempted from the payment of a per 
centage on these funds, on the same prin- 
ciple they shou!d exempt the English fund- 
holder. But his hon. Friend had not ex- 
pressed any positive opinion as to the pro- 
priety or impropriety of taxing funded 
property in general. He admitted that 
there might be some just objection taken 
to the wording of the motion before the 
House, and he should therefore move as 
an amendment the following words, in ad- 
dition to the motion as it then stood :-— 
“ As a substitute for some of those taxes 
which weigh most oppressively on the 
country.” 








Friend as to the inequality of the taxation 
on real and personal property as it at pre- 
sent stood, but the motion now before the 
House, with the addition just made to it, 
would not by any means do away with 
that inequality. To effect that purpose, 
there would be required a much more com. 
prehensive measure, and in the absence of 
any such measure the present proposition 
would only introduce new anomalies and 
impose new burdens on the people. He 
certainly agreed in the axiom that the 
business of an Opposition was, not to pro- 
pose taxes, but to object to them, and he 
had himself never yet voted for a tax un- 
less when proposed by a Government. He 
certainly was not now prepared to vote for 
a tax which he regarded as an addition to 
the burdens of the people without its se- 
curing a commensurate advantage. A 
legacy duty was in its nature a peculiarly 
offensive and oppressive duty, operating 
as it did at times when families were suf- 
fering distresses, and adding to their per- 
sonal afflictions, by the inquiries and in- 
vestigations it led to as regarded the 
amount of the property of the deceased 
that would be affected by it. He would 
himself have been much better prepared 
to vote for the taking off the legacy duty 
on personal property. For if they were to 
submit to the annoyance of an Income- 
tax with all its offensive inquisition into 
private affairs and its expensive machinery, 
surely it would have been better to have 
had a larger per centage at once, and so 
have got rid of some taxes in the Excise 
and Customs which pressed heavily on 
the industry of the people, as well as of 
the legacy duty on personal property. 
But, taking the motion as he found it, he 
must vote against it. 

Dr. Bowring withdrew his amendment. 

House divided—Ayes 77; Noes 221: 
Majority 144. 

List of the Avxs. 


Aldam, W. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bernal, Captain 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
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Brotherton, J. Duke, Sir J. 
Browne, hon. W. Duncan, G. 
Bulkeley, SirR,B. W. Duncombe, T. 
Busfeild, W. Ellice, rt. hon. E, 


Chapman, B. 
Christie, W. D. 
Clay, Sir W. ‘ 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
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Ellice, E. 
Ellis, W. 
Evans, W. 
Ewart, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Forster, M. 
Fox, C. R. 
Gill, T. 
Granger, T. C. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Heathcoat, J. 


Humphery, Mr, Ald. 


Hutt, W. 
Jardine, W. 
Jervis, J. 
Leader, J. T. 
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Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 
Mitcalfe, H. 
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Paget, Lord A. 
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Stuart, Lord J. 
Strutt, E. 
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Thornely, T. 
Tuite, H. M. 
Turner, E. 
Villiers, hon, C. 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, R. 
Ward, H.G. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 


Winnington, Sir T. FE, 


Wood, B. 
Wood, G. W. 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Hume, J. 


List of the Nors. 


4’Court, Capt. 
Acton, Col. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Ainsworth, P, 
Alford, Visct. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J., jun. 
Raillie, Col. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Baldwin, B. 
Bankes, G. 

Baring, hon. W. B. 


Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 


Barneby, J. 
Barrington, Visct. 


Baskerville, T. B. M. 


Beckett, W. 

Bell, M. 

Bell, J. 

Beresford, Capt. 
Beresford, Major 
Bernard, Visct. 
Blackburne J. I. 
Blakemore, R. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buck, L, W. 


Buckley, E. 

Buller, E. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, T. 

Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Campbell, A. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carnegie, hon. Capt. 


Cavendish, hon, G. H. 


Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 


Cholmondeley, hn. H. 


Christmas, W. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clements, II. J. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, E. B. 
Clive, hon. R. HH. 


Cockburn, rt. hn. SirG. 


Collett, W. R. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Connolly, Col. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Cripps, W. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. 8. 
Douro, Marquess of 
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Drummond, H. H. 

Duncombe, hon. A, 

Du Pre, C. G. 

East, J. B. 

Eaton, R. J. 

Egerton, W. T. 

Eliot, Lord 

Emlyn, Visct. 

Escott, B. 

Estcourt, T. G. B. 

Farnham, E. B. 

Fellowes, E. 

Filmer, Sir E. 

Fitzroy, hon. H. 

Follett, Sir W. W. 

Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 

Gaskell, J. Milnes 

Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E, 

Godson, R. 

Gordon, hn, Capt. 

Gore, M. 

Gore, W, O. 

Gore, W. R. O. 

Goring, C. 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 

Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 

Granby, Marquess of 

Greene, T. 

Grogan, E. 

Grosvenor, Lord R. 

Halford, H. 

I{amilton, J. 

Hamilton, Lord C. 

Hlampden, R, 

Harcourt, G. G. 

Hardinge, rt.hn.Sir H. 

Hardy, J. 

Heathcote, G. J. 

Henley, J. W. 

Hepburn, Sir T. B. 

Herbert, hon. S, 

Hillsborough, Earl of 

Hodgson, R. 

Hope, hon. C. 

Hornby, J. 

Howard, P. H. 

Howick, Visct. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 

Jackson, J. D. 

James, W. 

Jermyn, Earl 

Jocelyn, Visct. 

Johnson, W. G. 

Johnstone, Sir J. 

Jones, Capt. 

Kemble, H. 

Knatchbull, rt. hon. 
Sir E. 

Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 

Lascelles. hon. W. S. 

Law, hon, C. E. 

Lawson, A. 

Lefroy, A. 

Legh, G. C. 

Lidd ell, hon, H. 7, 

Lincoln, Earl of, 
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Lockhart, W. 
Long, W. 

Lopes, Sir R. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lygon, hon. General 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Marshan, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Marton, G. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, P. W.S. 
Miles, W. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Murray, C. R. S, 
Murray, A. 

Neeld, J. 
Newport, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Paget, Lord W. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, R. 

Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R, 
Pemberton, T. 
Pigot, Sir R. 
Planta, rt. hon. J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W. 'T. 
Pringle, A. 

Pusey, P. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reade, W. M. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Richards, R 

Rose rt. hon. Sir G. 
Round,C. G. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sanderson, R. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C, 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. H. 8. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley,hon. W. O. 
Stuart, H. 
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Tomline, G. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trotter, J. 
Turnor, C. 

Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Vivian, hon. Capt. 
Welby, G. E. 
Williams, T. P. 
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Wood, Col. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hn. J.S. 
Wyndham, Col. C. 
Yorke, hon. E.T. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


Port Natat—Tue Borrs.] Colonel 
Fox rose to move 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
her Majesty, that she will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before this 
House, Copies or Extracts from any recent 
official information received by her Majesty’s 
Government from the Cape of Good Hope, 
respecting the present relations of the colony 
with the Independent Boers who established 
themselves at Port Natal, together with any 
information as to the treatment of the Natives 
of South Africa by the said Boers. 

“* Also any Instructions that may have been 
sent to the Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope on these subjects, by Hier Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. ” 

The hon, and gallant Member said, that 
in moving for these papers, it would not 
be necessary for him to make any length- 
ened statement. Many hon. Members 
were, no doubt, aware, that after the ter- 
mination of the Caffre war in 1836 great 
numbers of the Dutch boers, occupying 
farms in our colony at the Cape of Good 
Hope, seceded from our Government, in 
consequence, as they alleged, of their not 
receiving suflicient protection against the 
native tribes, with whom, after the manner 
of their forefathers, they had been pur- 
suing a system of warfare, which, although 
its particulars had probably been exagge- 
rated, was, no doubt, a warfare of a very 
cruel character. The boers who then mi- 
grated from our territory proceeded to oc- 
cupy the country about Port Natal, which 
was to us a very important possession, 
inasmuch as it was the only harbour for 
many hundred miles on the eastern coast 
of Africa. There could be no doubt as to 
our authority over the country thus occu- 
pied, as it had not only been made over 
to us at a very early period, but had been 
confirmed to us by treaty in 1814. The 
Government, with the intention of main- 
taining this territory, had on two occa- 
sions taken measures for the occupation of 
Port Natal; but, at the present time, he 
understood that the only force stationed 
in that part of the country was a small 
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detachment of about 100 men, whose 
principal duty appeared to be the protec. 
tion of the aborigines. The points he 
desired principally to arrive at were— 
first, whether it was intended to recognize 
the independence of the boers; and, 
secondly, whether they would be per. 
mitted, as it was stated that they wished, 
to place themselves under the authority of 
the Dutch or some other foreign European 
Government? He thought it desirable, 
that the House and the country should be 
informed on these points, and he also 
thought, that it would be well that the 
matter should be settled as speedily as 
possible. 

Lord Stanley said, the case to which 
the hon. and gallant Member had called 
attention presented one of the most sin- 
gular passages in modern history. It was 
the case of a class of persons chiefly of 
Dutch origin, whose number had been 
variously stated at from 4,000 to 10,000, 
including women and children, who hav- 
ing for a lengthened period been peaceable 
subjects of the British dominions, chose, 
in consequence of some supposed injury 
or injustice, to migrate from the lands 
they occupied, to cross a hostile territory, 
and to declare their hostility to the Go- 
vernment which for a long period they 
had acknowledged and obeyed. It was 
in 1837 that this migration took place. 
The boers had been previously extremely 
dissatisfied with the abolition of slavery 
at the Cape, they had objected to the 
amount of compensation awarded to them, 
and being, as they were described, a brave 
and warlike race of people, they were also 
extremely dissatisfied at not being allowed 
to carry on a sort of predatory warfare on 
the boundaries in which they previously 
had been engaged with the Catfres, and 
which had occasioned great loss and blood- 
shed to both parties. Shortly after this 
warfare was put a stop to the boers raised 
a complaint of want of protection from 
native depredation, and soon after, col- 
lecting together their cattle and their 
goods, by an extraordinary effort they pe- 
netrated through the Caffre country, set- 
tled themselves in Natal, which was nearly 
600 miles distant from the British colony, 
and there declared their entire independ- 
ence of the British authority. As the 
hon. and gallant Officer had stated, va- 
rious military occupations of Port Natal 
took place, but the forces had in such case 
been withdrawn, and at the present ume 
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there was no absolute occupation. The 
fact was, that although, as had been cor- 
rectly assumed, Port Natal was the only 
harbour on that part of the east coast of the 
territory of the Cape, it was, nevertheless, 
by no means a good or commodious har- 
bour, or one that was suited to purposes of 
commerce; and the territory being so far as 
600 miles off, no inducements were offered 
to found a second colony there, especially 
as our colonists at the Cape were already 
unfortunately too widely dispersed. The 
boers having settled themselves at Port 
Natal claimed to be recognised as an inde- 
pendent nation, and having seceded from 
the British, set up a claim to be treated with 
the rights appertaining to independent so- 
vereignty. Such a pretence it was quite 
impossible to accede to, and public notice 
was at once given to the boers that her 
Majesty’s Government would not listen to 
any such claim, and further, that they in- 
tended to protect from molestation all such 
tribes as might sign amicable treaties with 
the Cape authorities. By the last accounts, 
he understood that a force had been placed 
at a considerable distance entirely from 
Port Natal, but still on the east side of the 
Caffre territory, which force would at once 


protect the Caffres against the boers, and 


the boers against the Caffres. An occu- 
pation of Port Natal had also, he under- 
stood, been ordered, but he should here 
state, that he had no reason to think that 
there was any prospect of a collision be- 
tween our forces and the boers. Indeed, 
serious discords were said to have 
arisen among the boers themselves, and it 
was hoped that it would be quite unneces- 
sary to take violent measures, and that in 
a short time the boers would themselves 
see that they had been wrong in occupy- 
ing the Natal territory without licence, 
and the more so, as they could only hope 
to be engaged in perpetual warfare with 
hostile tribes, and that too, in the face of 
the proclaimed intention of the British 
Government to protect their native allies 
from any molestation. The hon. and 
gallant Officer had asked, whether it was 
intended to permit the boers to place 
themselves under the sovereignty of any 
foreign European power. To this he would 
reply, certainly not. Looking at the posi- 
tion of our Cape colony, he did not think 
that the boers could be permitted to enter 
into an alliance of such a kind with safety 
to the integrity of our dependencies on 
that part of the coast. He, therefore, 
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should most distinctly say, that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not recognise, 
would not acknowledge, and would effec- 
tually resist, any attempt on the part of 
the boers to place themselves under a fo- 
reign protection. With regard to the pa- 
pers moved for, he thought it quite fitting 
that all documents connected with the 
historical view of the question should be 
placed before the House, but he trusted 
the hon. and gallant Officer would agree 
with him, that after the explanation he 
had given, it would be inexpedient that 
any instructions recently sent out, and 
which, referring to the future rather than 
to the past, could not yet have been acted 
on, should be published whilst the acts to 
which they had reference were necessarily 
incomplete. He would also take leave to 
recommend one or two verbal alterations 
in the motion. He did not think it right 
or judicious to recognise the independence 
of the boers, who, in fact, were mere tres- 
passers on our soil, and entitled to no such 
title. He should, therefore, propose, that 
the word ‘ independent” be omitted. 
With this, and some other slight altera- 
tions, however, he should have no objec- 
tion to offer to the motion, which, in its 
amended form would, he thought, fully 
answer all the views of the hon. and 
gallant Mover. 

Lord J. Russell was sure that his hon.and 
gallant Friend would have no objection to 
the alteration proposed by the noble Lord. 
There were, however, a few circumstances 
connected with the transactions referred to, 
which were calculated to afford consider- 
able satisfaction. One of these was, that 
there did not now exist the constant hosti- 
lity between the Caffre tribes and our troops 
and settlers which was formerly the case. 
This was partly owing to the weakness of 
the tribes themselves, partly to the influ- 
ence of the missionaries, and partly to the 
attacks of the migrated boers. From these 
circumstances the relations between our 
people and the Caffres were more friendly 
last year than they had been previously. 
Another source of satisfaction was, that the 
boers themselves, finding their flag refused 
by the European states, would be more 
anxious to form amicable connexions with 
the Cape. Whilst on this subject he 
wished to ascertain from the noble Lord 
opposite, whether it was true that the 
force at the Cape was to be weakened by 
half a regiment to be sent to India. 

Mr, Hume, before the question was 
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answered, wished to learn from the noble 
Lord whether Port Natal was claimed as 
English territory before the boers settled 
there ? 

Lord Stanley was understood to reply 
in the affirmative, and added, that it was 
not the intention of Government to admit 
its occupation by the subjects of other 
powers. As to the question of the noble 
Lord, it was the intention to send troops 
from the Cape to India, but the deficiency 
would, in some measure, be made up by 
part of a regiment which had formerly 
been in St. Helena. It was, however, at 
present impossible to say what would be 
the permanent force stationed at the Cape. 

Lord J. Russell: But for the present ? 

Lord Stanley: For the present it would 
be, as he had stated, the portion of the 
regiment from St. Helena. 

Mr. Hume thought the noble Lord had 
evaded his question, which was, whether 
England had claimed Port Natal before its 
occupation by the boers ? 

Lord Stanley said, it certainly had been 
claimed by Britain before that occupation, 
but he could not say whether any settlers 
from the mother country had gone out 
before the boers came there. 


Colonel Fox stated, that the English 
Government claimed the place by inheri- 
tance from the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, who had purchased it from the 
Dutch Government. 


Colonel Fox’s motion withdrawn, and 
the following motion substituted for it by 
Lord Stanley, was agreed to. 


“ Address for copies or extracts of any offi- 
cial information received by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in reference to the emigration of the 
Dutch Boers from the Cape of Good Hope to 
the neighbourhood of Port Natal, in the year 
1837, and to the subsequent relations of those 
Boers with the colony, and with the native 
tribes.” 


Norrotk Constasutary.] Mr. Bur- 
roughes in rising to bring forward the mo- 
tion of which he had given notice, for an 

“ Address for copy of a letter from Colonel 
Oakes, chief constable of the Norfolk Con- 
stabulary, to the chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
dated the 8th day of April 1842, with en- 
closures,” 
said, that he felt it to be his duty to 
trouble the House with a few observations ; 
and he doubted not that he would be able 
satisfactorily to explain the charge which 


had been made against the constabulary 
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force in Norfolk by the hon. Member for 
Finsbury. The House would recollect the 
circumstances of the case as stated by the 
hon. Member. Now, he would not justify 
the chaining of a man to a stable, but the 
manger had not been used for a long time 
except as a place in which to put clean 
straw, and it was twenty-two feet long, 
and sixteen feet broad. The nearest 
lock-up house was much smaller, and any 
human being would, in the month of May 
—by-the-by, the only fine month during 
the whole of last year—prefer the manger to 
the dungeon. As to there being no lock-up 
house in the county, it had arisen froma 
resolution on the part of the county police 
committee, not to do anything in conse. 
quence of the motion of the right hon, 
the Secretary of State on the subject of 
the constabulary force. As to the conduct 
of Superintendent Smith, he wished that 
the hon. Member for Finsbury could hear 
the testimony to his conduct and character, 
which every person joined in giving. The 
day on which the man was apprehended 
was Saturday—-the market day; and on 
that day the farmer’s houses were particu- 
larly exposed to the burglaries of vagrants. 
On Saturday Mr. Smith apprehended the 
man, and he very properly took him to the 
house of the nearest constable, and found 
that the constable was out. What could 
he do with him? He conveyed him to the 
stable, which was in the neighbourhood, 
and which was a very fitting place. He 
had chained him, and he confessed that 
Mr. Smith had been wrong in doing s0. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury had laid 
great stress on the order, ‘ Feed him at 
two,” and he talked of this as a very great 
hardship. Now, the man had only been 
apprehended at half-past eleven, and he 
was ordered to be fed at two; but he was 
fed long before that time, for the person 
who came to his relief had given him food 
at half-past twelve. He was again fed at 
two, and several times by passers-by 
during the course of the afternoon. In 
fact, the treatment which this man had 
received put him in mind of the mode in 
which turkeys were fattened in Norfolk. 
As to the case of the other man, he had 
been taken by the policeman to his own 
house, in consequence of the filthy state in 
which the lock-up house was; and being 
very fatigued, the policeman went to bed, 
and handcuffed the man to the bedpost. 
The next day was Sunday, and he could 
not take the man before a magistrate ; 90 
on the same night he took him into his 
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own bed, and the man acknowledged he 
never lived better than on that day. The 
hon. Gentleman had attacked Mr. Borton, 
because it was necessary to have a shot at 
some one; but he could tell the hon. 
Gentleman, that there was no magistrate 
in the country more upright and excellent 
than that rev. gentleman. He had beena 
magistrate for twenty years, and employed 
in various high magisterial functions in 
the country. ‘The hon. Member then read 
extracts from several entries in the lunatic 
asylum books, Mr. Borton being one of the 
visiting justices, to show the state of ex- 
cellence in which that institution was 
maintained. He had also filled every post 
of honour in the college to which he be- 
longed in the University of Cambridge ; 
and it was only on finding that there was 
no other magistrate in the district that he 
consented to have his name put on the 
commission of the peace. With respect to 
Colonel Okes, nothing could exceed his 
desire for all the facts of the case being 
made public; and he therefore moved for 
this additional correspondence. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe knew something of the 
merits of a Norfolk capon, but until then 
he did not know the exact value of a 
Norfolk magistrate. The right hon. Ba- 
rovet had often complained of Members on 
the Opposition side, obstructing, by their 
motions, that most popular measure of his, 
the Income-tax. He hoped the right hon. 
Baronet would make no more such com- 
plaints, when he found himself thus ob- 
structed, by one of his own Friends, in 
order, that he might listen to a eulogy 
pronounced upon the great merits of sub- 
coustable Smith. The hon. Member was 
commissioned by the right hon. Baronet to 
inquire into this case, and they found that 
during the recess, the hon. Member had 
gone to see the stable in which the vagrant 
had been confined by Smith. He hoped 
the hon. Member did not venture into the 
stable with sub-constable Smith. The 
hon. Member could not tell what the 
vagrant had suffered, unless, like him, he 
had been chained short to the manger. 
The hon. Member had said, he had over- 
coloured his statement. In what respect? 
He asserted he had rather under-coloured 
than over-coloured it. What was the case? 
Smith was going from Yarmouth to Nor- 
Wich, when he met the unfortunate man 
on the road. Smith jumped off his horse. 
He asked the man where he was going? 
He said, to Norwich. Smith asked him 
what he had about him? The other re- 
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plied, he had no right to inquire. On 
this, Smith searched the man, and found 
on him a few religious tracts. He asked 
him what he was going to do with those 
religious tracts? He replied, to try and 
sell them. Smith then demanded his 
licence. The man confessed he had none. 
On this, Smith brought the man to the 
stable, and lashed him to the manger, be- 
tween eleven and twelve in the day. He 
desired the constable’s wife, to bring him 
food, and it was not until between seven 
and eight in the evening, the constable 
returned. The same policeman also con- 
fessed, that he was in the habit of chaining 
prisoners to the manger, if he thought it 
necessary, and that he had chained a pri- 
soner to a bedpost to prevent his escape, 
and that he had once taken a prisoner to 
bed with him, and handcuffed him to him- 
self to prevent his escape. These circum- 
stances were reported to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department ; and 
what did the magistrates state? They 
said, that there was no just cause of com- 
plaint, in this instance, against superin- 
tendent Smith. This decision of the 
magistrates was signed by the Rev. J. D. 
Borton, as chairman of the committee. 
He, however, found, that the right hon. 
Baronet took the same view of the matter 
as himself. He was not aware, until about 
an hour ago, that the hon. Member for 
East Norfolk was about to contradict any 
part of the statement which he had made 
to the House a few weeks ago. It ap- 
peared, that the hon. Member acted with 
the Rev. Mr. Borton, in expressing appro- 
bation of the policeman’s conduct, but 
what did the right hon. Baronet, the Se- 
cretary for the Home Department say, 
after the investigation which the magis- 
trates had made into the conduct of the 
policeman? From the language of the 
authorities of the Home Office, the magis- 
trates of Norfolk would be able to learn 
whether or not this sort of conduct was 
sanctioned by the Government. He found, 
in the papers laid before the House, that 
Mr. Phillips made the following commu- 
nication from the Secretary of the Home 
Office to Colonel Oakes, the chief consta- 
ble of Norfolk, on this subject :— 


“ Whitehall, December 10, 1841. 


Sir, I am directed by Secretary Sir James 
Graham to inform you that he has carefully 
considered your report, and the documents 
which accompanied it, relative to the com- 
plaint made by Mr. Palmer, of the improper 
treatment of prisoners by the Norfolk consta< 
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bulary. Sir James Graham is of opinion that 
the superintendent ought not to have chained 
his prisoner, and left him chained to a manger 
in a stable, nor was the constable justified in 
chaining a prisoner to a bedpost; and Sir 
James Graham requests that you will give 
strict orders to the constables of your force to 
prevent the recurrence of such a practice.” 


The magistrates in their report, said 
that there was no just cause of complaint 
in this instance against the policeman, su- 

rintendent Smith. Sir J. Graham, 

owever, was of opinion that the policeman 
should not pursue such conduct as chaining 
prisoners to mangers or bedposts, and that 
they would not be justified in such pro- 
ceedings, and he gave something like ge- 
neral orders notwithstanding the opinion 
of the magistrates of Norfolk—of whom 
the hon. Gentleman was one—that such a 
proceeding was justifiable, that nothing 
of the kind should take place again. This 
he thought was a complete answer to the 
case which the hon. Member wished to 
make out in defence of the proceedings 
which had taken place. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


Pusuic Business.] Lord J. Russell 
wished to know whether, at that late 
hour the right hon. Baronet would bring 
forward his motion as to the precedence of 
orders of the day to notices of motion on 
Tuesdays. 

Sir R. Peel was anxious to obtain the 
opinion of the House on the subject, but 
he would not press the matter to a conclu- 
sion, unless there was something like a 
general consent on both sides. ‘The noble 
Lord must be fully aware that a similar 
course had been proposed on former occa- 
sions in cases of emergency. On the 
present occasion the notice of motion which 
he had given, had been suggested to him 
by Gentlemen opposite last night, as they 
were anxious to proceed with the Income- 
tax, so that the tariff might be taken into 
consideration. He would not, however, 
persist in his motion if it did not receive a 
general assent, as it might interfere with 
the general course of business. He should 
be glad to hear the opinion of the noble 
Lord on the subject, not only individually 
but as the organ of a great party in that 
House, as he must be fully aware that atthat 
season of the year it was a matter of great 
importance to come to a decision on the 
great questions before it with as little delay 
as possible. At the same time he admitted 
that under ordinary circumstances it was 
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inexpedient to depart from the established 
course of proceedings in that House; but 
he was desirous of having the decided 
opinion of the noble Lord on the subject. 
If the motion was seriously and strenuously 
objected to, he would not persist in it. ~ 

Lord J. Russell did not think that it 
would be advisable to press the motion at 
present, unless it met with the general 
assent of the House, but at any rate he 
should not be prepared that night to give 
an opinion on the subject. He would re- 
commend the right hon. Baronet to renew 
the subject early on the next general night, 
and in the mean time he should have an 
opportunity of conversing with other 
Members on the subject, and should then 
be prepared to give an opinion. 

Sir R. Peel did not intend to persist in 
his notice of motion that night. If the 
noble Lord wished to have the opinion 
of the House when it was fuller than it 
was at present, he would postpone the 
matter until Thursday at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe wished to know 
whether it were to be understood whether 
or not the adoption of the proposition of 
the right hon. Baronet would interfere 
with existing notices of motions for 
Tuesdays. 

Sir R. Peel replied, that his motion dis- 
tinctly applied to all Tuesdays after the 
next fortnight, on which nights of course, 
no notice of motions existed. 

Mr. Redington should object to any 
proposition of the kind. As Chairman of 
the Sudbury election committee, he had 
been instructed to bring in a bill to dis- 
franchise that borough, but if there was 
only one day in the week allowed for mo- 
tions he feared that he should have to 
postpone it until an indefinite period. He 
had intended to bring forward his motion 
on the 5th of May, but he found a notice 
on the orders which would take precedence 
of his own, which would probably take up 
the whole of the evening. 


Pentonville Prison. 


PrntonvittE Prison.] Sir J. Graham 
would not detain the House in rising to 
move for leave to bring in a bill, to carry 
into effect a recommendation contained in 
the report of a commission issued from the 


Home-office, when the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London was at the 
head of it, on the subject of prison disci- 
pline. The object of the recommendation 
was the formation of a model prison. The 
House was aware that that prison had beet! 
in the course of erection for some time, and 
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that it would be ready for the reception of 
prisoners in the course of July next, but it 
was requisite before it was occupied that 
an act of Parliament should be passed, en- 
acting the regulations under which it was 
to be governed. By the bill which he 
proposed it was intended that there should 
not be less than seven, or more than six- 
teen commissioners, and that they should be 
empowered to make rules for the regula- 
tion of the prison, and that they also 
should appoint the subordinate officers of 
it. It also enacted that they should lay 
an annual report before Parliament, stating 
the rules which they had adopted, and 
also the effects which the system of disci- 
pline had had on the persons confined in 
the prison. He might add that the works 
for this prison which had been estimated 
at 90,000/., had cost less than that sum, 
and that it would contain the means of 
confinement for 510 prisoners. The right 
hon. Baronet concluded with moving for 
leave to bring in a bill for the regulation 
of ‘the Pentonville prison. 

Motion agreed to, Bill read a first time. 


Parish Constasies.] Sir J. Graham 
then rose to move for leave to bring in a 
bill for the appointment and payment of 
He would very shortly 
In the first 


parish constables. 
state the object of the bill. 
place, he did not by his measure intend to 
interfere with the rural constabulary force. 
The object of the measure was to allow the 
magistrates of each county or petty sessions 
to hold annually a court for the appoint- 


ment of parish constables. He proposed 
that this should take place on the rate- 
payers consenting to defray the salary of 
the constable so appointed for the parish 
or district. The constable so appointed 
was to be placed under the control of the 
superintendent of the rural police for the 
county. He did not propose to make the 
act compulsory in the first instance, but 
that it should be left to the rate-payers 
toadopt it or not, as the Highway Bill. 
The right hon. Baronet concluded by 
making his motion. 

Leave given. 

Bill brought in and read a first time. 

The House adjourned. 


— eee eres sees — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 28, 1842. 


Minures.] Bins. Public.—1* Copyright. 
Private—1*. Buckland Inclosure; Sheffield, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, and Manchester Railway; Huish Champ- 


PETITIONS PRESENTED. 


Minutes.) Bits. 
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flower Inclosure;. Glasgow and Redburn Bridge Roads 
Saundersfoot Harbour. 

2*- Cottenham Drainage; Bates’s Naturalization. 
Reported.—Birmingham and Derby Junction Railway 3 
Castlerigg and Derwentwater Inclosure ; Severn Naviga- 
tion. 

3* and passed :—St. Austell Market; Birmingham and 
Liverpool Junction Canal. 

By Lord Campbell, from Forfar, 
Greenlay, Ayton, Arbroath, and other places, for Repeal 
of the Corn and Provision Laws ; from Rathfriland, and 
Magilligan, for an Alteration in the Law respecting Mar- 
riages by Presbyterian Clergymen. 


eee rene role 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, April 28, 1842. 


Public.—2°. Exchequer Bills; Law 
of Merchants Act Amendment. 

Reported.—Civil Bill Decrees (Ireland). 

5° and passed :—Timber Ships; Soap Duties Drawback. 
Private.—2°- Wicklow Harbour; North American Co- 
lonial Association of Ireland. 

Reported.— Yarmouth and Norwich Railway; Northern 
Coal Mining Company; Great North of England (Cla- 
rence and Hartlepool Junction) Railway; New Cross 
Roads; Warwick and Leamington Union R&ilway; 
Granton Pier; Kirkintulloch Roads; Dublin Poliee 
(No. 1). 

5°. and passed :—Buckland Inclosure; London and 
Blackwall Railway; Glasgow and Redburn Bridge Road ; 
Great Torrington Market; Huish Champflower Inclo- 
sure; Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester 
Railway. 

By Mr. Muntz, from Tanners, 
ete. of Birmingham, Youghall, Norwich, and Oldham, 
against the Reduction of the Duty on Foreign Leather. 
—By Major Vivian, from Bodmin, and Kidington, 
against the Importation of Foreign Cattle—By Mr. 
Blewitt, from the Ropemakers of London, against the 
proposed Alterations in the Tariff affecting their Trade. 
—By Mr. Greene, Mr. S. Wortley, Mr. W. Miles, and 
Captain Pechell, from Attorneys and Solicitors in Lan- 
caster, the West Riding of Yorkshire, Somersetshire, 
Brighton, and other places, for the Repeal of the Duty 
on their Certificates. —-By Mr. Shaw, from Down, Antrim, 
Fethard, Kinsale, Connor, Newtonards, and other places, 
for Aid in the Erection of Schools in connexion with the 
Church Education Society.—By Mr. Plumptre, from 
Tadcaster, Sandwich, St. Alban’s, and other places, 
against any further Grant to Maynooth College.—By Mr. 
Neeld, from Cricklade, Bath, and other places, for the 
Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Colonel Acton, 
from Newtonards, Kinsale, and other places, against the 
present system of National Education (Ireland).—By Mr. 
Brotherton, from Salford, for the Alteration of the Poor- 
law.—By Sir R. H. Inglis, from Kingston, Gloucester- 
shire, for the Repeal or Amendment of the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act.—By Mr. Christopher, from Port Phillip, 
for a Local Government independent of the Government 
of New South Wales, aud for a Representative Legisla- 
ture.—From Swymerton, Hutton, Henry, and other 
places, that Roman Catholics may be placed on the same 
footing as other Sects in point of Civil Rights.—From 
Bridgenorth, against the Property Tax.—From Parish 
Clerks, for Protection of their Rights and Privileges.— 
From Mr. Philips, for Repeal of the Corn-laws,—From 
St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, for the Prevention of Burials in 
Populous Towns.—From J. Templar, for an Equal Im- 
position of Legacy and Probate Duties.—From London, 
against Reduction of Duty on Rope and Cordage.—From 
Tiverton, in favour of Commercial Reforms.—From Be- 
verley, for Exempting Mechanics Institutions from Rates 
and Taxes.—From Bradford, for the Establishment of 
Home Colonies. 


Souvtnampton Erection CommMitrEE— 
Mr. Redington reported 
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from the Select Committee appointed to 
try and determine the matter of the pe- 
titions complaining, of an undue Election 
and Return for the Borough of South- 
ampton— 

“*«That William Rouse Mabson had diso- 
beyed the summons contained in Mr. Speaker’s 
warrant, and that he, by warrant under his 
hand, committed the said William Rouse 
Mabson to the custody of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, to await the pleasure of the House.” 

The hon. Gentleman having laid the re- 
port upon the Table, expressed his regret at 
being again obliged to appeal to the House 
on the part of the Southampton Election 
Committee. He feared, that it might appear 
to some of the Members of the House, that 
the committee were pursuing their inquiry 
with too minute an attention to matters 
of secondary importance. But, in this 
instance, William [tous Mabson having 
been ordered by the Speaker’s warrant to 
produce documents which were considered 
material for the information of the com- 
mittee, had not only not produced those 
documents, but had refused to assign any 
adequate reason for not producing them. 
As Chairman of the committee, therefore, 
he had no other course left open to him, 
than to appeal to the House to enforce the 
Speaker's warrant. With that view, he 
begged to move— 

“That William Rouse Mabson, be, for his 
said offence, committed to her Majesty’s gaol 
of Newgate.” 


Mr. Buck, as one of the Members of the 
committee who dissented from the decision 
to which the majority had come, begged 
to enter his protest against the motion now 
proposed by the Chairman. 

Mr. Godson had been informed by the 
Speaker the other evening, that no portion 
of the evidence taken before a committee 
could be referred to in that House until 
the report of the committee had been re- 
ceived. He thought, however, that he 
should not be out of order, if he mentioned 
the kind of documents respecting which 
the summons of the Speaker was supposed 
to have been disobeyed. 

The Speaker: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman is not entitled to allude to any 
evidence or document produced before the 
committee, until that evidence or that 
document has been printed by order of the 
House. 

Mr. Godson begged, then, to call the 
attention of the House to the situation in 
which the committee stood. The com- 
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mittee, by a majority of five to four de. 
cided —[ Order. ] 

The Speaker: The decisions of the 
committee not yet reported, cannot be re. 
ferred to without irregularity. 

Mr. Godson would content himself, then, 
by simply declaring, that he should meet 
the proposition submitted to the House by 
the Chairman of the committee (Mr. Red. 
ington) by a direct negative ; and this 
much he conceived himself entitled to add, 
that in his opinion, the documents in 
question were of no value, and that if they 
were, the excuse for not producing them, 
was as good and valid as a man could pos- 
sibly give. 

The Solicitor-General understood the 
report from the committee to be, that the 
witness had refused to obey a warrant 
served upon him by order of the Speaker; 
not that he had been guilty of prevarica- 
tion or evasion, or of refusing to answer 
the questions of the committee, but that he 
had disobeyed the Speaker's warrant requir. 
ing him to produce certain documents. For 
this disobedience he had been committed to 
the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. This 
being the case, he thought it essential, be- 
fore the House entertained the motion 
submitted by the Chairman of the com. 
mittee, that it should see the warrant 
know what its requirements were, and as- 
certain when it was served upon the wit- 
ness. For this purpose, he would suggest, 
that the witness should be called to the 
Bar. The House must bear in mind that 
the offence for which this witness was 
committed to the custody of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms was very different from that 
which was brought under its notice a few 
evenings since. In the former case, the 
offence was against the committee, and the 
committee only. In the present instance the 
contempt (being a refusal to obey the war- 
rant issued by the Speaker) was a contempt 
against the House itself. It was, there- 
fore, incumbent upon the House to inquire 
into the circumstances under which the 
alleged act of disobedience had taken place. 
He would therefore, suggest to the hon. 
Mover that, in lieu of the motion now 
before the House, he should substitute a 
motion to the effect that the witness should 
be called to the Bar of the House for 
the purpose of being interrogated. 

Mr. Redington had submitted his mo- 
tion, not from any wish to deal harshly 
with the witness, but solely because he 
believed it to be most in accordance with 
the forms of the House. If that were not 
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the case, he should be perfectly willing to 
withdraw it, and to adopt that suggested 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
Motion withdrawn. 
Mr. Redington then moved, first 


Southampton Election 


“That the clerk attending the Southampton 
election committee, do produce Mr. Speaker’s 
warrant ; for the attendance of William Rous 
Mabson.”’ 

Motion agreed to. 

The clerk of committees appeared at the 
Bar, and in reply to an interrogatory from 
the Speaker, stated that he held in his 
hand a copy of the warrant served upon 
William Rous Mabson. Having delivered 
it in, he was ordered to withdraw. 

Warrant read. 

It required Mabson to produce before 
the committee all notes, letters, accounts 
of cash, &c., connected with the last elec- 
tion for the town and county of South- 
ampton, that might be in his custody, 
possession, or power ; also all receipts for 
money, books containing accounts of the 
payment of monies, memorandums, docu- 
ments, and papers whatsoever relating to 
the said election. 

Mr. Redington moved, that William 
Rous Mabson be brought to the Bar. 

The Solicitor- General expressed a doubt 
as to the regularity of the summons. It 
was dated the 10th of September, 1841. 
Was it regular that a summons served in 
one Session should have effect in another 
Session. 

Sir G. Grey observed, that if this ob- 
jection were to prevail, it would relieve 
the House from the trouble of trying any 
more election petitions during the present 
Session ; for, with the single exception of 
the Dublin petition, all the petitions com- 
plaining of undue returns of Members to 
serve in Parliament were presented in the 
short Session of last autumn, and the 
Speaker’s warrants were issued at that 
time. 

The Solicitor-General had been mis- 
understood by the right hon. Baronet. Of 
course, the House could not proceed to 
imprison the witness unless the warrant 
had been regularly served. He was not 
aware whether this warrant were regular 
or not; and, being apparently irregular, 
he thought the right course was to ask the 
Speaker whether it were regular or not. 
He wished to know whether a warrant 
issued in one Session was to be held good 
for another Session. 

The Speaker stated that his opinion 
had been drawn to the point towards the 
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close of the last Session, and he then took 
an opportunity—the case being quite a 
new one—to take the best advice he could 
obtain upon it. He accordingly consulted 
with the law officer appointed by the 
House to assist the Speaker, and that 
officer assured him that the warrants were 
regular. Upon that assurance he had 
acted. 

Motion agreed to. 

William Rous Mabson brought to the 
Bar in custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
accordingly. He was thus interrogated :— 


The Speaker: Do you remember on the 13th 
day of September last receiving a warrant 
from the Speaker of this House, requiring 
your attendance before the committee ap- 
pointed to try the Southampton petition, and 
by which you were required to produce before 
that committee all books, documents, writings, 
printed papers, bills, receipts, and orders for 
the payment of money in your possession re- 
ferring to the last Southampton election ?— 
I do. 

** When were those documents last in your 
possession ?—I can’t say exactly, but I think 
within the last three months. 

“ Have you brought them before the com- 
mittee ?—I have not.” 

Mr. Thesiger: “ Why have you not ?—Be- 
cause I incautiously sent them to the chairman 
of the election committee, and it appears that 
he does not acknowledge the receipt of 
them, 

“Who was the chairman? What was his 
name ?—Captain Ward.” 

Sir G. Grey: “ How long after you re- 
ceived the Speaker’s warrant did you send 
these papers to Captain Ward ? — Three or 
four months after the 13th of September. 

“ What made you part with them, after you 
had received the Speaker’s warrant ?—I did it 
incautiously, and lost sight of the Speaker’s 
warrant altogether. 

‘* Did you apply personally, or by letter, to 
Captain Ward, to enable you to comply with 
the Speaker’s warrant?—No ; I made no ap- 
plication of the kind. 

“ Then what makes you state, that Captain 
Ward does not acknowledge the receipt of 
the papers ?—I have beer told by a friend from 
Southampton to-day, that Captain Ward says, 
he knows nothing about them.” 

An hon Member: ‘* By whom did you send 
the papers to Captain Ward ?—I sent a mes- 
senger with them, but I don’t recollect his 
name.” 

Mr. C. Buller: What documents did you 
send ?—-A check-book, and two or three little 
bills which I paid on account of the elec- 
tion. 

“Did you send them by Captain Ward’s 
desire? —No; it was my own idea.” 

The Attorney-General: “How came you 
possessed of the papers ?—~I was authorised to 
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pay some bills, and after I had paid them, they 
aid about in my possession for some time; 
but having understood that all the rest of the 
papers were sent to Captain Ward, I sent him 
these also. 

“* Who directed you to pay these bills ?— 
The bills were paid by direction of the Con- 
servative Association. 

“Had Captain Ward anything to do with 
it?—No. 

«« This was on the 13th of September ; have 
you since that day had any particular note or 
memorandum of the documents necessary to 
be produced before the committee ?— Not 
since. 

“ You were called before the committee the 
other day; had you any intimation of the 
eggs documents you were to bring ?— 

ot the least. 

“Had you any opportunity of inquiring 
what documents would be necessary ?—None. 

“Ts the House to understand, that since the 
13th of September no person has given you 
any information as to what papers you were 
to bring with you ?—Not the slightest. 

“‘When the papers were asked for before 
the committee, was that the first intimation 
you had, that you were to produce them ?—It 
was.” 

Mr. O'Connell: ‘Have you given up all 
the papers, that were in your possession ?—Yes. 

“ Then a memorandum specifying what par- 
ticular papers you were to produce, would be 
perfectly useless ?—Yes.” 

Mr. Godson : “In the margin of the check- 
book you mention, was there anything more 
than the date, sum, and name of the person to 
whom it was paid 7—Nothing more. 

“ Are you sure, that nothing more than the 
date of the sum of money, and the name A.B. 
which would be in the body, appeared in the 
counterfoil ?—I am certain of it.” 

Mr. Hutt: “ Did the counterfoil correspond 
with the body of the check ?—Precisely.” 

Mr. Thesiger: “ What notice did you re- 
ceive to attend the committee ?—I received a 
notice on Monday night, from Mr. Sharp, the 
solicitor, of Southampton, quite suddenly ; I 
was in London at the time.”’ 

Mr. Jackson: ‘* If you were at home, when 
you received the notice, do you think you 
would have recollected those papers ?—I am 
certain I should.” 

Mr. O'Connell: “Can you procure these 
documents ?—I cannot say. 

“Do you say, that you cannot?—I don't 
know. 

“«Then you may ?—I may, possibly.” 

Mr. Buck : ‘You say you sent the papers 
to Captain Ward?—Yes. 

“Is he to be examined before the committee 
to-morrow ?—I don’t know.” 

Mr. C. Wood: “ By whom did you send 
these documents to Captain Ward?—I gave 
them to some of my people. 

“To which of them?—I cannot swear to 
which of them. 
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“ Where ?—In my own shop; I have some 
fifteen or sixteen people in my employment, 

“ Are the same people in your employment 
now /—No ; not all of them. 

‘Can you ascertain the names of the peo. 
ple ?—I might do so, by inquiry.” 

Mr. Watson: ‘ Have you never spoken to 
Captain Ward on the subject of those papers? 
—Never.”’ 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson: “ You were not re. 
quired by the Speaker’s warrant at the time 
to produce those papers ?—I was not; ifI had 
been, I should not have been so incautious as 
to have given them away. 

“ What was the amount of the bills in 
your possession ?—I should think about 15/, 
or 16/.” 

Sir G. Grey: “« What is the whole amount of 
the money which was paid on the checks cut 
out of the check-book, the counterfoils of 
which remained in your possession ?—I think 
something like 3,000/.”’ 

Mr. Watson: “To whom were those checks 
paid ?”? 

Mr. Thesiger thought, that this was 
not a proper course of examination. They 
were not now inquiring as to the nature 
of the papers, but whether the witness 
had been guilty of contempt in not pro. 
ducing them. 

Mr. Watson: They had been told, that 
the check-book was of no importance, and 
he had put his question merely to eluci- 
date that point. 

Mr. Godson said, that what he had 
stated was, that the check-book was a mere 
counterfoil, and of no value. 

Witness ordered to withdraw. 

Mr. C. Wood recommended the learned 
Gentleman to withdraw his question. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Wood. 
stock (Mr. Thesiger) that they were going 
into an inquiry altogether irrelevant. The 
learned Gentleman, the Solicitor-general 
for Ireland, had asked a question as to the 
amount of the sums paid, the answer to 
which was loudly cheered by Gentlemen 
opposite, and his hon. Friend, the Member 
for Devonport, had asked a question as to 
the amount paid by means of checks, as 
appearing from the counterfoils, and the 
answer to the latter question showed that 
a very considerable amount had been paid 
in that manner, But all these points 
ought to be left to the committee, which 
possessed, except the power of committing 
for contempt, all the powers of a judicial 
tribunal. The better course uow to pur- 
sue, would be to discharge the witness 
under the Speaker’s warrant, and to leave 
to the committee the further investigation 
of the matter. 
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The Atlorney-General said, that before 
they set aside the warrant, they ought to 
be satisfied, that it was irregular, and be- 
fore they resolved on committing any per- 
son to Newgate, they ought to be satisfied, 
that the warrant was regular. He, for 
one, considered, that there had not been 
such a state of facts laid before the House, 
as ought to induce them to send the wit- 
ness to Newgate. It appeared, that he 
had been served with a warrant from the 
Speaker, dated the 10th of September, re- 
quiring him to bring in his custody all 
letters and accounts of cash relating to the 
late election, and all receipts for money, 
and all other documents and papers what- 
soever relating to the said election, and 
therewith to appear before the said select 
committee at such time or times as shall 
be notified to him by the parties signing 
the said petition, or their agents. Now, 
according to the statement of the witness, 
he had received that warrant in the month 
of September, and until he came before 
the committee he had received no intima- 
tion as to what were the particular papers 
which he was called on to produce. This 
was not the usual course of proceeding in 
reference to the administration of justice. 
A man who was subpoenaed to attend a 
court of justice, and to bring with him a 
variety of documents, had, according to 
ordinary courtesy, an intimation given 
to him of the documents he was required 
to bring some time before he was called 
on to attend, and he thought that this 
witness, before the parties applied to the 
committee to report his conduct to the 
House, ought to have been informed some 
short time before, that he would be re- 
quired to produce such papers. By the 
warrant he was called on to produce these 
papers, at such time as he should receive 
a notice from the parties signing the peti- 
tion, or their agent. Unless he received 
some such intimation, he could not be 
described as having been guilty of a con- 
tempt. Now, he had never been required 
to produce them at all. [‘ Oh, oh.”] The 
witness had been required to attend him- 
self, but he had not been required to pro- 
duce any specific documents. [‘‘ Oh, oh”] 
He heard the noise made on the other side, 
but he appealed to their judgment, he ap- 
pealed to the candid consideration of the 
House, whether he had ever so addressed 
the House on a legal subject as to induce 
them to believe that he had ever given any 
but what he conceived to be a just and 
proper legal opinion? Whether he had 
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not always boldly stated that opinion, or 
whether he had ever shrunk from stating 
anything that he believed to be true from 
any motives whatsoever; and he asked 
hon. Gentlemen who were then dealing 
with him fairly to hear, and judge for 
themselves whether this witness had been 
guilty of any contempt, when the Speak- 
er’s warrant only required him to appear 
with the papers and documents at such 
time or times as shall be notified to him 
by the parties petitioning or their agents, 
neither the parties nor their agents having 
called on the witness to produce any do- 
cuments at all. For these reasons, he could 
not agree to the motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Redington), but 
thought the course suggested by the hon. 
Member for Halifax the one best suited 
for the occasion. The witness said, that he 
had sent the papers to Mr. Ward. Had that 
gentleman been brought before the com- 
mittee? Where was the use of sending 
the witness to Newgate, if Mr. Ward was 
yet to be examined before the committee ? 
It would be much better in the first place, 
to endeavour to trace the papers, and then 
deal with the witness as they might after- 
wards see fit. 

Mr. Redington should be sorry to do 
anything which would appear harsh, but 
the committee had acted in this matter to 
the best of their judgment. It appeared 
to them that the warrant ought to be 
obeyed, no matter what might be the cour- 
tesy observed in other courts. Counsel 
had shown that those documents were 
material: the witness had stated that he 
had given them to another party, whose 
name he could not recollect, and the com- 
mittee felt that justice to the parties con- 
cerned would not be done unless those 
papers were produced, and that they were 
bound to see the authority of the Speaker’s 
warrant obeyed. In what position were 
they now placed ? There was an order that 
this individual should produce those papers. 
At the time that order was served he was 
in possession of the papers. Were they 
to release him from all responsibility, 
merely because he told them that he sent 
the papers to Mr. Ward by a person whose 
name he did not recollect? That evening 
a summons had been sent to Mr. Ward; 
but they had no reason to believe that Mr. 
Ward knew anything about these docu- 
ments. Would they allow these papers to 
escape their search without taking what 
steps they could to prevent such a disre- 
gard of their authority? He regretted 
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that the question had been again raised 
after the decision of the committee. As 
Chairman, he should have considered him- 
self guilty of a neglect of duty if he had 
not brought the case before the House. 
He thought it would be a dangerous pre- 
cedent to discharge a man who had been 
guilty of such conduct; and he would 
therefore move, that the prisoner, William 
Rous Mabson, be committed to the custody 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms attending the 
House, and that the Sergeant do take the 
said William Rous Mabson to the South- 
ampton election committee as often as he 
shall be required. 

Mr. C. Buller seconded the motion. This 
wasa very grave question, and one that 
involved the honour of the House. His 
opinion was, that the wisest course was for 
the House to interfere as little as possible 
in support of the authority of the election 
committees, and that the best safeguard 
they could throw over the administration 
of justice in those committees was to take 
their report as final. Although he differed 
in some respects from the learned Attor- 
ney-general, it seemed to him very unwise, 
when the committee reported to the House 
that a person had been guilty of disobe- 
dience to the warrant of the Speaker, that 
the House should enter into the kind of 
inquiry with which the House had been 
edified that evening. The offence of the 
witness was of a very grave nature ; and if 
the House overlooked its jurisdiction, and 
the jurisdiction of its committees, its au- 
thority would be utterly trampled upon 
and set at defiance. A certain quibble 
had been raised that the Speaker’s war- 
rant was applicable only to the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament ; he trusted that objec- 
tion would be dropped, and that no one 
would put it into the heads of any of the 
witnesses that the Speaker’s warrant was 
not now binding upon them. It would 
appear from the evidence of the man that 
he did not know the missing papers were 
amongst those required to be produced by 
him. He stated, that having received 
orders to produce a variety of papers, he 
gave all that related to the Southampton 
election to a third person, through the 
medium of a shopboy, and that from that 
person, who happened to be Captain Ward, 
who was chairman of the committee at 
Southampton for conducting the election 
of the sitting Member, the witness de- 
clared he had received no acknowledgment 
of the receipt of those papers. Now, upon 
the face of this statement, there was nothing 
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to induce him to believe it. He did not 
go so far as to say that he must disbelieve 
it, but he really could not believe it. As 
far as he was able to ascertain the facts of 
the case, it appeared that Captain Ward, 
the only other person named by the wit- 
ness, denied having received the papers, 
Captain Ward was known to be a respect. 
able man, and certainly his denial was 
worthy of consideration. The House 
would sacrifice its own honour if it totally 
overlooked the conduct of this man. He 
did not wish to have the man committed 
to Newgate, or to punish him severely, but 
tu let such a person go away with an im- 
pression that he was one against whom the 
House would take no further proceedings 
would be highly derogatory to its honour, 
He should, therefore, second the motion 
of his hon. Friend, and with this particular 
object in view, namely, that the prisoner 
should remain in custody of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms until the committee had time to 
examine Captain Ward, and any other 
necessary witnesses, in order that the 

might ascertain whether the story told by 
the prisoner was true, or whether he had 
not purposely and flagrantly acted in de- 
fiance of the orders of the House, and put 
the papers out of the reach of the com- 
mittee, in order to prevent them from get- 
ting at the truth. 

Mr. H. Hinde said, he rose to make a 
few observations upon this subject, but he 
would take care to go as near the facts of 
the case as he could without contravening 
the order of the House, His hon. Friend 
had said that he had no reason to suppose 
that the witness at the Bar had acted under 
any mistake or misapprehension of what 
he was called upon to do by the Speaker's 
warrant. Now, there was not the slightest 
evidence that the check-book was in his 
possession, at the time the Speaker’s war- 
want was served upon him; and there was 
no reason for believing that the statement 
of the witness was not a bona fide state- 
ment, because, if he had chosen to tell a 
falsehood to screen himself from any 
imagined mischief, he might have done so 
with more safety to himself by denying 
all knowledge of the check-book, or that 
it ever had been in his possession. He 
hoped the House would not sanction the 
detention of the man in the custody of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms. If the committee 
upon examining Captain Ward should 
have reason to think that the statement of 
the witness was not bona fide, they might 
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call upon the House to deal with him. He 
should, therefore, move, and he hoped the 
House would concur with him, that this 
debate be postponed to that day week. 

Mr. Jervis said, it was quite true that 
during a short interval the prisoner might 
send to Southampton and make those in- 
quiries which would tend to set himself 
right, but the orders and authority of 
the House ought to be enforced and main- 
tained. It had been laid down by the 
right hon. Speaker that no statement of 
the proceedings of the committee could 
be received from any hon. Member of it 
until its business had terminated and its 
report was made, but that they could hear 
what evidence the witness at the Bar of 
the House might have to offer. True; 
but how were they to know that the evi- 
dence he gave at their Bar might not be 
contradicted by other evidence taken be- 
fore the committee? If they acted upon 
his evidence then they would be in danger 
of acting inconsistently and of violating 
the rules of justice. They were bound to 
place implicit confidence in their commit- 
tees, who were guarded by the authority 
of the House and by their oaths, and the 
House ought not to act until all the evi- 
dence collected by a committee, with its 
report, was duly laid before them. It ap- 
peared that the witness had at least been 
guilty of great disrespect towards the 
House; for why did he keep the papers 
three months after the election, and 
send them away after he had received the 
Speaker’s warrant to produce them ? 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson could not concur 
in the amendment proposed by his hon. 
Friend near him (Mr. H. Hinde) for the 
adjournment of the debate. He thought 
the House ought now to decide on the 
matter, because the question was fully 
before them. The question was whether 
this person should be committed to the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms or not ? 
He thought that there were no grounds 
apparent to the House that this individual 
had been guilty of contempt. If there 
were any grounds to show that the witness 
had been guilty of contempt, no one 
would be more ready to punish him than 
he(Mr. Sergeant Jackson) would. But 
he did not think that it appeared he had 
acted in contempt. He would take for 
granted that the warrant served on him 
was a valid warrant. But what was the 
tenor of that warrant? It required the 
witness to produce an indefinite number 
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of documents at such time and place as 
he should be required to produce them by 
the party, or their agents, by whom he 
had been summoned, He believed that 
the statement which this man had made 
to the House was bona fide. He had stated 
that he had been served with the Speaker’s 
warrant in the month of September last, 
seven months ago. He had not any re- 
collection of the tenor of the documents 
he was required to produce, and he said 
that he would not have parted with the 
documents if at the time he had recollected 
that he would be required to produce 
them. He was of opinion that all the 
facts of the case made it quite clear that 
this individual had not been guilty of con- 
tempt. He thought, therefore, that this 
individual ought not to be punished, and 
he would therefore vote against the motion 
of the hon. Member for Dundalk. 

Mr. Labouchere feared,that if the House 
followed the course which had been recom- 
mended by the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
the authority of election committees would 
be weakened in such a way that it would 
be vain to expect from them that they 
could hereafter prosecute their inquiries 
so as to produce any advantage to the 
public, or give satisfaction to the House. 
All that the House was called upon to do 
at present was this,—the committee having 
reported their opinion of the misconduct 
of the witness to the House, they were 
asked, not to discuss it, but to take some 
notice of it. He thought the course pro- 
posed by the hon. Chairman of the com- 
mittee was that which the House was 
bound to follow. For could any Gen- 
tleman who had listened to the statements 
which the witness had made at the Bar 
deny that the gravest suspicions attached 
to them? Having been served with the 
Speaker’s warrant to produce certain pa- 
pers which he had kept for several months 
in his possession, and which he retained 
some time afterwards, he then gave them 
up to some other person, forgetting, as 
he declared, that the Speaker’s warrant 
had any reference to those papers. The 
witness asked the House to believe that 
he forgot that. Was it likely that a per- 
son taking an active part in an election 
would not narrowly inspect and perfectly 
understand the nature of a Speaker’s war- 
rant? But to whom did he send the pa- 
pers? To Captain Ward, the chairman of 
the committee for conducting the election 
of the sitting members, a respectable gen- 
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tleman, no doubt; but one who from his 
position would naturally desire to suppress 
any evidence affecting the seats of the 
sitting Members. He thought that it was 
of the utmost importance that the autho- 
rity of the committees appointed by the 
House to try the merits of election peti- 
tions should be supported. 

The Solicitor-General said, that the 
proceedings which had that night taken 
place were amply sufficient to satisfy him 
as to the justice of his opinion, that 
questions of this kind would be more pro- 
perly decided by the examination of wit- 
nesses before the election committee, and 
that that House was not the proper place 
for the enquiry. The hon. Members for 
Liskeard and Chester were mistaken if 
they thought he had altered his opinion 
that the object of his right hon. Friend’s 
bill was to withdraw everything of this 
kind, connected with election business, 
from the House, and leave it to the com- 
mittee. In regard to the present ques- 


tion, on looking over the precedents sup- 
plied by the journals of the House, he 
thought the course was, that as the com- 
mittee, in its report, had accused the 
witness, not of contempt of the committee, 


but of what is considered to be contempt 
of the House, the party should be brought 
to the Bar, and examined on the question 
whether he had received the Speaker’s 
warrant, and why he had disobeyed it? 
Notwithstanding the remark of the hon. 
and learned Member for Liskeard, he con- 
sidered himself quite justified in the ob- 
servations he had made as to the form of 
the warrant. The motion of the hon. 
Gentleman, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, was, he believed, that this person be 
forthwith committed to Newgate. Now, 
without entering further at present into 
the question of the legality of the warrant, 
he would suppose that this person were 
committed by the Speaker’s warrant, and 
then discharged by the Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench, there would be another dis- 
pute between the House and the Courts of 
Law. Now he felt that, before the House 
proceeded to commit the party to New- 
gate, they should be satisfied that he had 
disobeyed a legal warrani. If the warrant 
were issued in one Session, and they com- 
mitted him in another for not obeying it, 
he must say that a question arose as to its 
legality. The course which he had already 
taken ought, he thought, to vindicate him 
from the charge of wishing to shield the 
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individual if he were guilty. The quem 
tion could be examined before a selegt 
committee, and if it appeared that, after 
receiving the Speaker’s warrant, the wit. 
ness designedly kept back the documents, 
he should be committed to custody. He 
was not disposed to oppose the present 
motion of the hon. Member opposite, for 
if the committee came to the conclusion 
that the party had designedly kept the 
papers back, he ought to be kept in cus- 
tody until inquiry were made whether he 
was really guilty of the contempt imputed 
to him. He could not therefore support 
the motion of his hon. Friend for the ad- 
journment of the debate. He should not 
oppose the motion of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Redington) opposite, and he took 
this course under the distinct understand. 
ing that the motion was not to commit the 
party to Newgate, for if that were the 
case he should have opposed it until 
clearly satisfied that the warrant was a 
legal one, and he thought that if any 
doubt existed as to the legality of the 
warrant, the best course would be to 
get a fresh summons and a fresh warrant. 

Mr. C. Wood said, there was no doubt 
but that the witness had not acted pro 
perly in the matter. A strong case cer 
tainly of suspicion was made out against 
him, sufficient to justify the committee in 
retaining him in custody, but not sufficient 
to warrant his committal to Newgate, He 
thought that the course proposed would 
meet the justice of the case. 

Sir R. Peel said, that he must confess 
it was always with regret, that he saw 
there should exist any necessity for an 
appeal to the House of Commons in a 
matter of that kind ; but as the committee 
had thought proper to make an appeal, as 
the appeal was now made to them, it was 
the duty of each Member of that House 
to decide upon the matter on purely judi- 
cial considerations. The question involved 
the personal liberty of the subject. In the 
first place, they must ask whether the 
summons were valid ; and secondly, whe- 
ther the committee had acted in confor. 
mity with law. It was clear that when 
the Speaker issued his warrant it was his 
opinion that it was a legal document. 
The report stated that the witness dis- 
obeyed that summons. He must infer that 
the witness wilfully disobeyed that sum- 
mons, thereby defeating the ends of jus 
tice. Under these circumstances, the com- 
mittee decided upon summoning the wil- 
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ness to the Bar of that House; and it was 
their duty, dismissing from their minds all 
that had taken place before the commit- 
tee, to form their judgment from what 
took place during the examination of the 
wituess that day at the Bar. He must 
say, that the evidence of the witness had 
beeh unsatisfactory. It appeared that he 
had kept in his possession the papers for 
a period of three or four months, until the 
period fixed for the commencement of the 
Session of Parliament. At that period, 
he received the summons of the Speaker, 
requiring him to attend the committee 
with papers and documents. It was then 
that the witness, after having the summons 
in his possession, thought proper to send 
them to another party—to a gentleman of 
great respectability, who had no recollec- 
tion of having received them. The witness 
certainly said that Captain Ward did not 
remember the circumstance. The impres- 
sion on his mind was, that Captain Ward 
would not now admit that he had received 
the documents. He would not at present, 
impute anything like guilt to the wit- 
ness; but under the circumstances of the 
case, he thought they were justified in re- 
taining him until the matter had been 
thoroughly examined into. This was 
the proper course to pursue. But, at the 
same time, he did think, after the opin- 
ion stated by his hon. and learned 
Friend, it would not be advisable to com- 
mit thé witness to Newgate. The House 
must recollect that if the witness were 
committed and he applied for a writ of 
habeas corpus, and upon that he obtained 
his discharge, the House would not have 
the power of making any resistance. The 
question would be purely one of law. 
Taking all the circumstances connected 
with this transaction into consideration, 
he could not consent to the discharge of 
the witness. He thought that the House 
ought to support the committee in the 
exercise of its authority, onerous as it was, 
and on that ground he should give his vote. 
_Mr. O'Connell differed from the autho- 
tity of the hon. and learned Member, as 
to the illegality of the warrant. It should 
be recollected that the witness received 
the summons before the committee was 
constituted. He thought this a monstrous 
case, and one which ought not to be frit- 
tered away. At the moment the Speaker 
issued the warrant, the papers were in the 
custody of the witness. He was bound to 
keep them. 
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Mr. Christopher said, that whatever 
was the opinion of that House, and what- 
ever course they might think proper to 
pursue, he felt convinced that the people 
of England would not allow themselves to 
be committed to Newgate in a way that no 
court of justice in this country would con- 
sider itself warranted in adopting. 

Mr. H. Hinde would take the sense of 
the House on the question of adjourn- 
ment. 

The House divided, on the question 
that the debate be now adjourned :—Ayes 
16; Noes 176: Majority 160. 
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Hodgson, R. 
Northland, Visct. 
Polhill, F. 
Thesiger, F. 
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Eaton, R. J. 
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Eliot, Lord 
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Fielden, J. 

Filmer, Sir E. 
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Follett, Sir W. W. 
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Granby, Marquess of 
Granger, T. C. 
Greenall, P. 
Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Grogan, FE, 


Acton, Col. 

Aldam, W. 
Antrobus, E. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Bernal, R. 

Bernard, Visct. 
Blackburne, J. [. 
Blake, M. 

Blake, M. J. 

Blake, Sir V. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Busfeild, W. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, A. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clements, Visct. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Cobden, R. 
Cockburn, rt h, Sir G. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Corry, rt. hon, H, 
Cowper, hon. W. F, 
Craig, W. G, 
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O’Connell, D. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
O'Connell, J. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Peel, rt. hn, Sir R. 
Philips, M. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Ponsonby,hn,C.F.A.C 
Powell, C. 

Power, J. 
Rawdon, Col. 


Hamilton, J. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hardy, J. 
Hastie, A. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 
Heathcoat, J, 
Heathcote, G.J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, hon. S. Redington, T. N. 
Hill, Lord M. Richards, R. 
Hobbouse,rt.hn.Sir J. Roebuck, J. A. 
Hodgson, F, Rolleston, Col. 
Hope, hon, C. Rushbrooke, Col. 
Howard, hn.C. W.G. Rutherfurd, A. 
Howard, hn. E.G. G. Scott, hon. F. 
Howick, Visct. Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Hume, J. Sheppard, T. 
Humphery, Mr. Ald. Smith, A. 

Hutt, W. Smith, rt. hn, R.V. 
Trton, 8S. Stanley, Lord 
Jackson, J. D. Stanley, E. 
Jocelyn, Visct. Staunton, Sir G, T. 
Johnstone, Hi. Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Jolliffe, Sir W.G. H. Thornely, T. 

Kirk, P. Tollemache, hn. F. J. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Lascelles, hn. W.S. Tufnell, H. 

Lefroy, A. Tuite, H. M. 
Lemon, Sir C. Turner, E. 

Lincoln, Earl of Vernon, G. 
Lindsay, H. H, Villiers, hon. C, 
Lockhart, W. Vivian, J. E. 
Lowther, J. H. Vivian, hon. Capt. 
Mackenzie, W. F. Wakley, T. 
Mainwaring, T. Wall, C. B. 
Martin, J. Wallace, R. 
Martin, C. W. Ward, H.G. 
Masterman, J. Wemyss, Capt. 
Meynell, Capt. Williams, T. P. 
Mitcalfe, H. Wood, B. 

Mitchell, T. A. Wood, C. 

Morgan, O. Wood, G. W. 
Morris, D. Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Mostyn, hn. E,.M.L. Yorke, H. R. 
Muntz, G. F. Young, J. 

Neeld, J. 
Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
O’Brien, W. S. 

Question again put, that William Rouse 
Mabson be committed, &c. 

Mr. Thesiger being convinced that the 
warrant was illegal, could not give his 
consent to restrain the liberty of the man 
for one instant. After the doubt which 
had been expressed by his learned Friend 
the Solicitor-general, he should indeed be 
astonished if his learned Friend did not 
vote for his discharge. He wished to ex- 
plain to the House, that he had voted in 
the minority in the last division, on the 
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plain ground that, had that motion been 
successful, it would have led to the dis. 
charge of the prisoner. If any hon. Mem. 
ber had any doubt upon his mind as to the 
validity of the warrant, could they hesitate 
for a moment in voting for his discharge? 
Hon. Members ought to bear in mind that 
they were an irresponsible body; if they 
injured the man by imprisoning him ille- 
gally, he had no redress. If he were com. 
mitted by a magistrate upon an illegal war- 
rant he might bring his action, but against 
the House he would have no remedy. 

Mr. Ward: The hon. and learned Gen. 
tleman who had just sat down, had at once 
converted into a fact that which was sim- 
ply a doubt upon the mind of the Solicitor. 
general, But see what would be the re- 
sult if his opinions were carried out to 
their full extent. Let the House agree 
with him, discharge the prisoner on the 
ground of the invalidity of the summons, 
and they would invalidate the proceedings 
of every election committee which had sat 
during the present Session. [** No.”] 
He said, “ Yes, yes,” for no one witness 
would have attended before them had they 
not thought they were compelled. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had been perfectly 
quiescent hitherto; but now, when the 
inquiry was into the doings of the election 
at Southampton, they appeared to be de- 
sirous to throw the shield of protection 
over a man who had set the House of 
Commons at defiance. He fully believed 
that it was highly desirable that the trial 
of these petitions should be before a tri- 
bunal totally unconnected with the House; 
it was impossible for Members to keep 
themselves free from party bias, as had 
been shown by the cheers of either party 
as a sentiment favourable to either of them 
was given utterance to either by any of the 
prisoners at the Bar, or the hon. Member 
for Hants last night. They were alike on 
either side. But, as the law at present 
stood, a man who had so glaringly, and 
evidently so intentionally erred, deserved 
punishment. He would ask the hon. and 
learned Member for Woodstock, whether 
he believed the man was innocent? Ifhe 
were, he would merely say, that, had he 
been the most ingenious, the most cunning 
person in the world, or even had he acted 
according to the advices of the most astute 
and ingenious counsel who was acting for 
the sitting Member, he could have taken 
no way better calculated to defeat the in- 
quiry in which they were engaged. 
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Mr. Christopher would repeat that the 
trial of all election petitions ought to be 
taken out of the hands of the House, and 
he trusted that these discussions, of which 
there would be many more, would be the 
means of sending such trials before a legal 
tribunal, where a gentleman of legal talent 
would preside. He felt quite certain that 
were such a judge appointed, whatever 
were his politics, he would give his opinion 
conscientiously upon all points that came 
before him. 

Sir G. Grey said, the Solicitor-general 
seemed to have assumed that the prisoner 
had been called upon to attend the com- 
mittee during the last Session. Now, un- 
doubtedly the recital of the warrant did 
mention last Session, and it could not be 
otherwise, for the Act of Parliament di- 
rected that the trial of petitions should 
take place during the Session in which 
they were presented, and those presented 
last Session were only delayed by a sub- 
sequent order of the House. But the 
warrant went further, and required him to 
attend before the committee to be ap- 
pointed to try the merits of a petition 
presented against the return for South- 
ampton, and there produce certain do- 
cuments named. Now, the object of 
serving the summons immediately upon 
the presentation of a petition was to 
fix the parties who might have docu- 
ments of consequence to the inquiry 
in their possession—to attach them in 
their hands for the purposes of the in- 
quiry. If the doubt expressed by the So- 
licitor-general should, upon due consider- 
ation, prevail—if it were necessary that 
when a committee was adjourned from 
one Session to another, it was necessary 
that the party should again be served, 
then no committee would ever obtain any 
document of importance, for they would 
be destroyed in the interval, and with im- 
punity. Should the doubt prevail, then 
he hoped some hon. Gentleman would 
introduce a short bill for the purpose of 
curing the error. 

Sir J. Tyrell could not give his vote for 
& motion for the committal of the man, 
and he trusted the great sticklers for the 
freedom of the subject would vote against 
the motion. 

Mr. O'Connell felt that he should be 
acting a perfectly consistent part in voting 
for the committal of the person, although 
he was one of the friends of freedom to 
Whom the hon. Baronet had alluded. 
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Were hon. Gentlemen going to throw the 
shield of protection over such a man—a 
man who had been employed as an agent 
to spend 3,000.2? [‘*No!”] Well, he 
spent that sum of his own money. [‘*No!”] 
Why, he stated at the Bar that that sum 
had passed through his hands—had passed 
by a check-book. That made his case the 
stronger—he wanted the check-book, in 
order to see through whose hands it went. 
What could they think of a man who had 
forgot receiving the Speaker’s warrant ? 
That was not such an every day affair. If 
it had been a nist prius case in which he 
gave such an answer, he would have asked 
him when he forgot it? Surely hon. 
Members were not anxious to shield bri- 
bery. The present was, perhaps, the most 
monstrous case which had ever come be- 
fore the House. No Gentleman could be- 
lieve what the man stated at the bar. That 
they were debating the case was a clear 
and convincing proof of the necessity of 
constituting another tribunal for the trial 
of election petitions. He had been cen- 
sured, he had been punished by the House 
for speaking his mind of the old system, 
but he had his reward—that system was 
found to be so indefensible that it was 
swept away. What was the case now? 
The system was worse. It was not so bad 
only because it was worse. The question 
was not now on which side was the majo- 
rity, but who was the chairman? In his 
opinion, they ought to adjourn the ques- 
tion, in order that a bill might be brought 
in, constituting a proper tribunal,—one 
presided over by a judge of the land; let 
him have a salary that would make him 
independent, and then he would not care 
if the jury were chosen out of that House. 
Justice would be done. He wished some 
means cuuld be adopted to relieve persons 
who were examined on their oaths before 
election committees from the reproach to 
which they were frequently subjected, on 
account of the suspicion expressed with 
respect to their evidence. The present 
system, he thought, must have a ten- 
dency to promote immorality in the 
country. 

Mr. S. Wortley agreed in many of the 
sentiments of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had just addressed the House; 
but he thought, many of the points mooted 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman could 
not be discussed on the present occasion. 
The question before the House was, whe-~ 
ther they were justified in retaining in cus- 
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tody the person who had been called to 
the Bar in consequence of his having dis- 
obeyed the precept of Mr. Speaker in the 
matter of the Southampton election. He 
thought that House was a most unsatisfac- 
tory tribunal for the decision of nice points 
of law. In this case, the warrant issued 
by Mr. Speaker had been called in ques- 
tion; and Mr. Speaker having considered 
the matter, pronounced his decision upon 
it. _He did not refer to Mr. Speaker’s pri- 
vate individual opinion ; but Mr. Speaker, 
having doubts on the subject, had con- 
sulted the legal advisers to whom he was 
authorised to appeal, and, acting upon 
their advice, he had officially pronounced 
his decision. He thought that, in this 
case, they ought to assume—as it was not 
in Opposition to the principles of British 
law, that Mr. Speaker, to whose guardian- 
ship their privileges were confided, was 
the proper organ for expressing the judg- 
ment of the House; and when Mr. Speaker, 
after adopting measures for arriving at a 
just decision, had pronounced his opinion 
on the question, he thought the House 
was justified in adopting that opinion. 

Mr. C. Buller said, the committee of 
the House had admitted the validity of 
the warrant by committing the individual 
to custody for his disobedience; and he 
thought, the House ought to follow up the 
acts of the committee. The decision of 
these matters was left entirely to the com- 
mittee. The bill which gave this power 
to the committee provided, that in cases 
where persons were guilty of prevarication 
or disobedience to the summons of the 
committee, the chairman might, by war- 
rant under his hand, directed to the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, commit such parties to the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and re- 
port thereon to the House, that the House 
might approve such proceeding, or express 
its censure, The chairman of the com- 
mittee had, in this case, consigned an in- 
dividual to custody for disobedience to 
the order of the House, and had reported 
thereon. He thought, the course for the 
House to pursue was, to receive the report, 
and to approve or censure the proceedings 
of the committee. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, the com- 
mittee were authorised to commit for 
twenty-four hours, and to report the com- 
mittal to the House, and the House exer- 
cised its discretion as to the prolongation 
of the imprisonment. The warrant in this 
case was either valid or invalid, If it 
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was valid, the committee had the power 
to examine the witness. If it was in. 
valid, in what position was the House 
placed ? If the imprisonment of the 
witness was continued till to-morrow, 
he would, in all probability, apply for 
a writ of habeas corpus. Why should 
the witness be detained in custody, if he 
had not been guilty of contempt of the 
order of the House? He understood that 
the witness, happening to be in the com- 
mittee-room, was called upon to give evi- 
dence, and had no opportunity of obtain- 
ing the document he was required to 
produce. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that if the House 
committed the witness to Newgate, or to 
the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms for 
contempt, and the witness appealed to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, that court would 
not inguire into the ground of contempt. 
If Mr. Speaker were constituted the single 
judge on such matters as this, it would 
afford him great satisfaction ; for six years 
ago he had asked for the appointment of a 
single judge in cases of this description. 
He did, however, object to the decision 
being vested in that House, for a worse 
tribunal for the determination of legal 
questions could not exist. He must say 
that party considerations were involved in 
every question brought before that House. 
He regretted that the learned Solicitor- 
general, whose opinion was entitled to 
great weight, had expressed a doubt as 
to the legality of the warrant. He argued 
by analogy, that according to the ordinary 
course of proceedings at quarter-sessions 
with regard to recognizances, it was unne- 
cessary for the House to renew, or in legal 
phrase to respite its warrants. He wished 
to know what excuse, either in morality 
or law, the witness could urge for his con- 
duct in this case. 

Lord Stanley said, this House was not, 
probably, on any occasion the best tri- 
bunal for deciding legal questions. He 
could assure the House, however, that in 
entering on the consideration of this sub- 
ject he wished to divest himself of all 
party views and feelings ; and his only 
desire was, that while the authority of the 
House was duly maintained full and sub- 
stantial justice should be done. He 
thought that until the House was perfectly 
satisfied that the warrant issued by the 
Speaker was an illegal document, the 
presumption of the House should be, that 
it was a document of full legal force and 
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authority. He was the more disposed to 
entertain this opinion, because, though the 
present question had taken the House by 
surprise, Mr. Speaker had, in a case of 
this nature, which had formerly arisen, 
taken the deliberate advice of those offi- 
cers whose duty it was to render profes- 
sional assistance to the House, and their 
opinion had been favourable to the effect 
and validity of the warrant. He thought, 
therefore, that the House should act upon 
the presumption that the warrant was a 
valid and authoritative document. It was 
not his intention to enter into any discus- 
sion as to the merits of those tribunals 
which had been constituted by Parlia- 
ment for the determination of controverted 
elections. It was enough that Parliament 
had constituted such tribunals, and had 
invested them with full authority to inves- 
tigate proceedings connected with contro- 
verted elections. Inthe case now under 
consideration, the committee had decided 
that a contempt of the House had been 
committed. The committee had not yet 
delivered their report to the House; but 
they had reported that they had consigned 
tothe custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
a witness who had disobeyed the orders of 


the House, and they asked the House to 


sanction their proceedings. The applica- 
tion was not for the committal, but rather 
for the remanding of the witness. Now, 
he entertained grave doubts whether or 
not in this case the witness had designed 
to defeat the ends of justice. The com- 
mittee were, however, better qualified to 
judge on that subject than he could be; 
and he did not in any degree question the 
discretion of the committee in exercising 
their functions. If a suspicion existed 
that the witness intended to absent himself 
from future examination, that would be a 
strong ground for retaining him in cus- 
tody. He presumed that the object of 
the committee was to ascertain, by further 
investigation, whether or not a contempt 
had been committed which would justify 
the adoption of more severe proceedings 
with regard to the witness; and he was, 
therefore, without giving any opinion as 
tothe point of law involved in the case, 
Prepared to give his vote for retaining the 
Witness in the custody of the Serjeant-at- 
Arms till the matter was investigated. If 
the chairman of the committee was pre- 
pared to recommend that the witness be 
ordered to attend the committee to-mor- 
tow, and facilitate their inquiry, and that 
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he be released after them, he was prepared 
to support the committee in that recom- 
mendation, and to vote that he be detained 
in the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms 
until then. 

Mr. Hodgson Hinde said, that hon: 
Gentlemen who had opened the question 
in favour of the committal of the witness 
had taken the ground that, in doing so, 
they would be supporting the views of 
the committee. Now he would tell them 
that they were doing no such thing. If they 
wished to support the committee, they must 
go still further, Thecommitteehad not only 
made a report, but had instructed their 
chairman to move that the party be com- 
mitted to Newgate. The House, having 
repudiated this recommendation of the 
committee, how could they now uphold 
the authority of the committee by adopt- 
ing a different course. The noble Lord 
who had just spoken had said, that if he 
should be convinced that there was no 
likelihood of the witness attempting to 
abscond, he should vote for his release. 
He thought, however, that justice required 
that just the reverse of such a course should 
be adopted. He thought that justice re- 
quired that they should ascertain that there 
was a likelihood of the witness being 
likely to abscond before they detained 
him—no member of the committee had 
stated that any such occurrence was 
probable. So far as they knew, Mr. 
Mabson was a person in a large way of 
business, and employed fifteen or sixteen 
individuals. Now, it was not likely that a 
person under such circumstances, in order 
to avoid a temporary inconvenience, would 
subject himself to the injury and loss 
which would necessarily attend the adop- 
tion of such a course by him as abscond- 
ing. He had made a motion for the ad- 
journment of the debate, which, if it had 
been agreed to, would, he thought, have 
answered the ends they all had in view. 
Among the difficulties which he had to 
encounter in the case he should choose the 
least, and vote against the motion. 

The Solicitor-General said, that the 
simple question before the House was this, 
whether or not a warrant, which, on the 
face of it, stated that the person to whom 
it referred should attend before a com- 
mittee of the House during the Session in 
which it was issued—whether or not that 
person was guilty of contempt in neglect- 
ing to obey its instructions in the present 
Session, When the warrant had been first 
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read, it had struck him that it was not a | order to carry out their views, and it was 
legal warrant. He was then not aware}/an anomaly, that with the powers the 
that the matter had been previously | committees possessed in one respect, they 
brought under the notice of the Speaker, | should be obliged to appeal to the House 
and that the same objection applied to | to put ia force their orders. With respect 
other documents of the same kind, He | to the course they ought to take, he hoped 
thought that it was a warrant issued during | that in anything which he had said, or 
the last Session of Parliament; and that | might say, the House would believe, that 
the parties had, wrongly, as he thought, | he was actuated by no party feelings, and 
neglected to renew the summons or war. | that his sole desire was, that the House 
rant for the new Session, to which it was | should proceed fairly and justly. Now, if 


now to apply. He could not bring his 
mind to the conclusion that the warrant 
was a legal instrument; but, at the same 
time, he must say, that as the matter had 
been considered by eminent authorities, he 


ihe might venture to express an opinion of 
| the course adopted by the committee, it 
‘should be, that the recommendation for 
committal was premature. It was not for 


contempt of the House for which it was 


should be guilty of disrespect to them, the | made—it was not for the purpose of get. 
Speaker, and the House, were he to state | ting the witness to answer questions—but 
firmly that the warrant was an illegal one. | it was for the purpose of punishing him for 
He could not feel justified in saying, that | not obeying the summons of the Speaker 
these authorities were wrong, and he would | and reading certain papers. But, according 
now give his vote, not on the ground that | tosome statements lately made, it appeared 
the warrant was illegal, because he did not | that the object of the committal was to have 
think that he should be justified in voting the matter further investigated, to call 
for the discharge of the party on that for other persons, to whom it was alleged 
ground, but on the ground that such dis- | that the witness had given the papers in 


charge might lead to delay in the further- 
ing of the ends of justice. He thought, 
however, that the matter was one which 


| question, and to have the whole charge more 
‘fully gone into; and he thought that if 
| the party was recommended to be com- 


should be set at rest by the decision of | mitted for disobedience, the matter should 


counsel, as far as such decision could 
have such effect. With reference to the 
course which the House should now 
adopt, he would observe, that some hon. 
Gentlemen seemed to suppose that the 
House had voted the party in question 
guilty of contempt, but the facts were, that 
the committee had reported him guilty of 
disobeying the Speaker's warrant, ard, 
under this accusation, there existed what 
he could not but designate as a very glar- 
ing anomaly—that while the House re- 
ferred the consideration of all these matters 
to committees appointed for the purpose, 
and left them to decide, and had given them 
all the powers they possessed with a view to 
this end, that these committees should be 
obliged to come to the House and report 
upon matters which came before them, 
with the view of getting the House to 
enforce their opinions or orders. Now, 
the anomaly was this, how could com- 
mittees properly come and ask the House 
to commit persons when that House had 
no proper means of forming its judgment 
upon the circumstances of the case? He 
thought that it was far better that com- 
mittees should have all the powers which 
it was necessary for them to possess, in 


be further investigated before the com- 
| mittee came to that conclusion. But if 
;any one of the committee thought that 
| justice would be done were the witness 
not kept in custody—if the members of 
the committee thought that there was no 
probability of his absconding, he would 
| suggest that, instead of his being com- 
| mitted to the care of the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
the House should direct him to attend 
before the committee to-morrow; and if 
he attended as often as commanded, the 
matter might be fully gone into, and in 
the meantime the question respecting the 
legality of the warrant might be settled, 
and by adopting such a course, he be- 
lieved that the ends of justice would in all 
respects be answered. 

Mr. C. Wood remarked upon the change 
which seemed to have taken place in the 
minds of hon. Gentlemen upon the ques 
tion of the witness being retained in the 
hands of the Sergeant-at-Arms since the 
first division upon the subject. He had 
been all along actuated by feelings in 
favour of supporting those tribunals whic 
the House had constituted for the purpose 
of trying the merits of election petitions, 
and he was sorry to see that so many hon. 
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Gentlemen had cast blame upon the acts 
of those tribunals ; nay, even members of 
those committees had come forward and 
stated opinions adverse to the conduct of 
the majority of the committee. He did 
not think that such line of conduct was 
at all calculated to give weight and in- 
fluence to the tribunals in question. He 
had been also sorry to have heard the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite ex- 
press the opinion he had upon the con- 
duct of the committee now more imme- 
diately before the House—the more par- 
ticularly as that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had only formed his opinion from the 
examination of the prisoner at the Bar of 
the House. With regard to the legality 
of the warrant, he agreed with those hon, 
Gentlemen who thought that they must 
presume the warrant to be good and effi- 
cient, The witness had stated, as regarded 
the papers he was ordered to produce, 
that he had thoughtlessly parted with 
them, Now he thought that no substan- 
tial injustice would be done to Mabson by 
detaining him. He had admitted, that he 
was bound to obey the summons, but he 
had parted with the papers which he also 
knew that he was bound to produce, and 
that too under circumstances which threw 
great suspicion upon that part of his con- 
duct. Such was the view of the case 
taken by the right hon. Baronet the First 
Lord of the Treasury, that the circum- 
stances under which the papers had been 
disposed of were very unsatisfactory, and 
that the suspicion against him was so strong 
that it was not right that he should be left 
at liberty to withdraw himself from the 
country if he chose, and thus defeat the 
ends of justice. He thought that they 
were bound, by what he considered to be 
the virtual, if not the formal decision of 
the House, and retain the witness in 
custody, 

_ Mr. Godson reminded the House, that 
if the argument of the hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard held good, it would 
be in the power of a single Member, with- 
out going into the entire question, to send 
a fellow-creature to Newgate, because the 
majority of one would have that effect. 
But he must also remind hon. Members 
that the committee had not sent this man 
into custody for refusing to answer ques- 
tions put to him, but for the non-produc- 
tion of two classes of papers which were 
of value in the cause or they were not. 
One class had been shown to be a set of 
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counterfoils to checks—which counterfoils 
the man had distinctly stated contained 
nothing more than the date and the 
amount, but stated nothing as to the name 
of the drawer. He mentioned those facts, 
because the hon. and learned Member for 
Cork (Mr. O’Connell) seemed to have got 
an erroneous impression as to those facts. 
These counterfoils contained nothing more 
as to the particulars of the checks—the 
checks themselves were of course at the 
bankers, and therefore these counterfoils, 
even if produced, would be of no value. 
And what were the other papers? Why 
they were not of the least value. They 
were simply three tradesmen’s bills, 
amounting to something between 15/, and 
16/., and these of no material consequence 
to the inquiry at all; the counsel could, 
on proof they were lost, have given secon- 
dary evidence as to their contents. This 
was the third party who had been com- 
mitted before the House—first there had 
been the witness Wren, then an hon, 
Member of the House, and now the pre~ 
sent individual; and he should vote 
against his committal, because he thought 
the application had been made by the 
counsel for the petitioners, for the purpose 
of acting upon the nerves of the witnesses 
yet to be examined. 

Mr. Hutt would not reply to the last 
observation of the hon. Gentleman, which 
he was sure would be sufficiently answered 
by the good feelings of the House. Al- 
though he believed that it would be more 
decorous in him to abstain, yet he was 
compelled to take a part in the debate by 
two circumstances which had taken place. 
The House would observe that the chair- 
man of the committee had left the House 
under, as he believed, the full conviction 
that the discussion upon the subject was 
atanend. He said what was his own im- 
pression, and doubtless hon. Gentlemen 
who cried “no” were better informed. 
He could not but advert to the observa- 
tions of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (the Attorney-General). He 
could assure the House that he was by no 
means insensible to the censure which had 
been pronvunced upon the committee of 
which he was a member; but he could 
only say that according to his sincere 
conviction he had done his duty in fol- 
lowing the course which he had adopted, 
and he trusted that the House would give 
him credit for such being the case. He 
had found himself placed in a most diffis 
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cult position. I[t had been determined by 
the House that he should exercise judicial 
functions of a very high nature, although 
he professed to have no knowledge of the 
law. But he would state to the House 
the motives by which he had been actuated, 
and the reasons why he could not agree 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite in the suggestion which he had 
thrown out. He was convinced from what 
had taken place in the course of the in- 
quiry, and from what he had heard in 
that House, that the witness who had 
been brought to the Bar of the House had 
disobeyed the summons of the Speaker; 
he was convinced that he (the witness) 
had been concerned in attempting to de- 
feat the ends of justice, and under these 
circumstances, it was imperative upon 
him not to agree to the suggestion that he 
should be allowed to go at large without 
first being visited with some degree of 
punishment. He did not support the 
motion because he believed that it was 
necessary to retain the witness in custody 
for the purpose of future examination, but 
because he believed that he had been 
guilty of a dereliction of duty in attempt- 
ing to defeat the ends of justice, He 
was under the imputation of having acted 
in the most suspicious manner. The cen- 
sures which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite had passed upon the con- 
duct of the committee would operate 
injuriously upon the operations of such 
tribunals, and he trusted that the consi- 
deration that such would be the effect of 
his observations would induce the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to recal some 
portion of his speech upon the subject—a 
speech, however, in which he was glad to 
have heard the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man explain away, in some degree, those 
views which he had, during the earlier 
part of the evening, expressed with refer- 
ence to the legality of the warrant. 

The Solicitor-General explained. He 
said that the disadvantage of discussing a 
subject of this nature was, that one could 
scarcely approach its consideration with- 
out expressing an opinion upon its merits. 
He begged to say, however, that he had 
never ,had the least idea of imputing to 
the committee that they had acted from 
any other but the purest and most proper 
motives. 

Viscount Howick thought that it was 
scarcely to be considered discreet to ex- 
press an opinion upon a subject of this 
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nature involving censure upon the com: 
mittee. He had understood the hon, and 
learned Member to say, that he thought 
that the committee had acted “ precipi: 
tately.” [The Solicitor-General : * Pres 
maturely.” ] Even taking it so, he thought 
that in a case of this kind such an opinion, 
coming from the hon. and learned Mem. 
ber, involved a censure on the committee 
—a censure, which he took the liberty of 
saying, it was not, in his opinion quite 
proper, for the hon. and learned Member 
to pronounce, except on the very strongest 
grounds—grounds which, he must add, 
did not belong to this case. In stating 
his own views upon the question, he should 
take it, as he thought he ought to take it, 
as if he knew nothing of what had passed 
in the committee room which was not 
stated in the report: and doing so, he 
thought that it appeared that the com. 
mittee had acted with perfect propriety 
and judgment. What was the accusation 
against this person? It was said that at 
the last election for Southampton bribery 
was committed, and, as a means of ascer« 
taining the truth of the charge, the war- 
rant of the Speaker was served on the 
witness to appear and produce all papers 
in his custody. It was notorious to 
all who had attended these tribunals, that 
it was of the greatest importance that 
these warrants, should be served as speedi- 
ly as possible after the termination of the 
election, so that the persons served should 
not have an opportunity of making away 
with any papers or documents in their 
possession. It was very much the prac- 
tice of hon. Gentlemen opposite to sneer 
at a reformed Parliament, and to say that 
more bribery existed under the new system 
than had formerly existed ; but he thought 
that those who used language of this de- 
scription would do more to put an end to 
this practice if they would co-operate with 
those on that side of the House to bring 
cases of bribery to light when they really 
existed. Of all the proceedings most ne- 
cessary on these occasions, it was essential 
to take care that those documents in the 


hands of persons engaged at elections, 
immediately at the close of the elections, 
sould not be destroyed or made away 
with. The warrant having been served in 
this case, all the witness could say was— 
“ Oh! I forgot that the warrant required 


me to produce the papers.” He asked 
whether that was a statement to which 
they could give any great credit, coming 
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as it did from an old electioneerer? Was 
it likely he should have forgotten the im- 

riance attached to documents of this 
sort? He confessed that, for his own part, 
he could not believe it. And if it did 
turn out that he could not now produce 
these documents, the witness had been 
guilty of a great offence; for he had al- 
lowed the papers to go out of his own 
hands, so that they could no longer have 
any assurance that they were still in the 
same state as when they had been given 
up by him. Seeing, therefore, that the 
witness had acted contrary to the war- 
rant in allowing these papers to go out 
of his hands, even though they might be 
certain that they would now be produced, 
he thought that they should not depart 
from the course which was right, if, in the 
mean time, they committed him to the 
custody of the Sergeant. The question of 
the validity of the warrant was one which, 
in his opinion, they could not entertain. 
If the witness himself had raised it, the 
question might have been discussed ; but 
as the witness had not raised it, he thought 
that it was hardly fit that it should be 
raised in his favour by others. But even 
if he had not been served with the war- 
rant, if he had wilfully concealed any in- 
formation necessary to be brought before 
the committee, or if he had wilfully dis- 
obeyed the authority of the Speaker, it 
was quite as much a contemptas if it were 
alegal warrant. A contempt of the House 
consisted in wilfully withholding informa. 
tion from the House, or in obstructing the 
House in its inquiries; and believing that 
the witness had been guilty of such a con- 
tempt, he should not consent to allow him 
to be relieved from custody, but he should 
support the motion. 

Mr. Borthwick said, there had been 
quite a flood of learning and argument 
poured out upon the House with reference 
to the present question, and, therefore, he 
should not take up much of its time. The 
noble Lord (Lord Howick) said, he entirely 
approved of the proceedings of the com- 
mittee, which had acted, in his opinion, 
with judgment and propriety, and he con- 
fessed that, if the recommendation of the 
committee had been acted upon, aye or 
no, he would have said aye. If he were 
not mistaken, however, the noble Lord 
and the rest of the House had departed 
from the original recommendation of the 
committee and had taken another course ; 
the question then resolved itself into one 
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of degree—namely, whether they would 
depart from the motion then before the 
House and go one step further. The 
question was, did the witness at the Bar 
act with bond fides or not? It seemed to 
him that the account that the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of her Majesty’s 
Government gave was not satisfactory. 
He had believed, and he thought it was 
understood generally by the House, that 
the question was decided by the last divi- 
sion, and he should not have stopped to 
vote on this occasion, if he had not re- 
mained for another purpose. He was, 
however, sure, that the result of this deci- 
sion would be to transfer decisions of this 
sort from tribunals where they were now 
decided to more proper tribunals, and 
such as would be more satisfactory to the 
country. 

Mr. Muntz said, that in giving his vote 
in favour of this motion, he should not 
take into consideration the question 


whether the warrant was illegal or not, 
believing that it was sufficient that the 
witness had disobeyed that warrant. The 
witness had put himself in this position : 
after the warrant had been received by 
him, he kept these papers three months in 


his possession, and after that he sent 
them to Captain Ward, who forgot having 
received them, and now the witness had 
forgotten all about their contents. He 
could not believe, however, that a matter 
which involved 3,000/. in amount could 
so easily have slipped from his memory. 
Hon. Gentlemen in that House might be 
more credulous than he was, but he did 
rot think that they would believe this. 
He did not believe that the truth was 
always so strictly adhered to in these in- 
quiries as it should be; and he had no 
doubt that there was a great dleal more 
behind the curtain than before it. Be- 
lieving that the witness had done all he 
could do to frustrate the ends of justice, 
he should give his vote in favour of his 
detention in custody. 

Mr. Fleming might be supposed to have 
something like a biassed feeling upon this 
question, but he thought that he should be 
guilty of great injustice towards Mr. Mab- 
son, if he did not rise for the purpose of 
expressing the greatest respect for him. 
He had had dealings with him, and he had 
always found him to be an honest and 
conscientious man; and, at all events, he 
might say that he believed that there was 
no tradesman in Southampton who was 
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more highly respected by all parties. He 
did not believe that he had been actuated 
in this case by any improper motives in 
sending these papers from his own pos- 
session, and so high was his opinion of 
him, that if he could be permitted to give 
any guarantee for him, he was quite ready 
to hold himself responsible for him. 

The House divided, on the question 
that William Rouse Mabson be com- 
mitted, &c.—Ayes 117 ; Noes 32 :—Ma- 
jority 85. 
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Supreme Court (Scortanp).] Mr. 
Wallace said, that in rising to introduce 
the subject of which he had given notice, 
he was desirous of impressing upon the 
House, and the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, that he did s0 
with an earnest desire of improving the 
administration of justice in Scotland. He 
was well aware how unwilling the House 
was to hear so dry a subject as this, 
and he should, therefore, feel it his duty 
to proceed as quickly as he possibly could, 
and rather to refrain from expressing the 
opinions which he himself entertained, 
that he might bring before the House 
the opinions on the subject expressed 
by others. The bill he proposed to bring 
in was absolutely necessury, if the courts 
to which he alluded were to be improved 
at all; because it was quite evident, 
from the report of the Select Committee 
which he held in his hand, that the im- 
provement of the Scotch Courts could not 
be effected without the interference of 
Parliament. He had found, in the course 
of the evidence taken before the com- 
mittee, that no measure could be effec. 
tual without legislative interference. An- 
other object he had in view, when he 
moved for the committee from which the 
report to which he had referred emanated, 
was to see whether or no at that moment 
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the number of judges could not be reduced; 
and he must say, circumstances had since 
led him to believe, there would have been 
no occasion to fill up the vacancy which 
had since taken place. His best course 
would, perhaps be to read from the re- 
rt those parts which bore most conclu- 
sively upon the points which he wished to 
present to the House. He believed that 
report was drawn up either by his learned 
Friend the late Lord Advocate for Scotland, 
or by the chairman of the committee ; for 
though he moved for that committee, and 
obtained it too, he was not permitted to 
be the chairman. That great question was 
too important, as they called it, for any 
Member not connected with the Govern- 
ment to preside ; consequently, the late 
Under Secretary was chosen chairman. In 
the course of reading the evidence, he 
wished to say decidedly to the right hon. 
Baronet and the present Government, that 
he felt strongly the necessity to read that 
evidence. ‘There were certain views en- 
tertained by the late Lord-Advocate, and 
the right hon. chairman, which pointed 
toa very small improvement,—viz., that 
the judges should be required to listen 
more patiently to the arguments of counsel. 
It had been very well observed in that 
House, that it was a hard case, that the 
judges of a court of such high respect- 
ability as the Court of Session, should be 
accused of not giving that due and fair 
attention to the arguments of counsel 
which they deserved. He had found, that 
really the judges were more or less liable 
tothat censure, and that they had since 
found it necessary to pay more respect to 
the arguments of counsel than they had 
hitherto done. Though it had been alleged 
by the hon. Member for Stamford, that he 
(Mr. Wallace) had never done any good in 
bringing these questions before the House, 
he was sure that his hon. Friend, the 
late Lord-Advocate, who was a competent 
practical judge of such matters, would con- 
cur with him that a great deal of good had 
already resulted. Now, with regard to the 
report, he thought the best course he could 
rsue would be to read at once to the 
ouse the most important points which it 
contained. He should first say, however, 
that he looked upon the report as being 
considerably one-sided, inasmuch as the 
Gentlemen composing the committee were 
almost all Members of the legal profes- 
sion; and he had not found them very 
anxious to improve those courts in which 
themselves practised. He did not 





mean, in making that statement, to im- 
pute any particular blame to those gen- 
tlemen; he believed, that no class were 
impartial where their own interests were 
concerned. It was so with the East-India 
monopoly, and all other monopolies. He 
had no hesitation in saying, that the Su- 
preme Court of Scotland was now the 
worst constituted court in the world. The 
English Court of Chancery formerly de- 
served that designation ; but since the re- 
forms in that court, the Supreme Court 
of Scotland stood pre-eminently forward 
as the most expensive, the most dilatory, 
and, he might add, the least satisfactory, 
in which the law was promulgated in any 
country in the world. Those were strong 
expressions, but he used them advisedly. 
He believed, that he would hereafter be 
able to prove his assertions; if, as he 
hoped, he should at some future time be 
allowed the means of instituting an in- 
quiry into the subject. He would read to 
the House a passage from the report to 
which he had alluded, which would con- 
firm, to a certain extent, at least, the 
opinions he had expressed. The hon. Gen- 
tleman then read the following passage 
from the report of the select committee 
on Supreme Courts in Scotland, dated May 
28, 1840:— 


“It would appear, that complaints exist 
as to certain parts of the procedure before 
the Lords Ordinary in preparing the record. 
This matter was brought before your commit- 
tee in so far only as it affected the time and 
labour bestowed by the judges; and while 
your committee see no reason to withdraw the 
preparation of the case from the superintend- 
ence of the judge, they have no doubt, that 
preserving that superintendence for all useful 
purposes, the system might in many respects 
be improved, so as not only to save a great 
deal of judicial time, but what is much more 
important for the suitor, prevent delay and 
expense in the progress of the cause. It does 
not belong to your committee to suggest any 
particular measures as proper to be adopted 
with this view, the improvement generally of 
the form of process not being before them. 
But they think it proper to remark, that many 
of the evils complained of, and for which a 
remedy is most required, have arisen from this, 
that the form of process introduced by the sta- 
tute of 1825 was not equally well adapted to 
all forms of suit or subjects of litigation, on 
the one hand; and that the court, on the other, 
was so tied down by the express terms of the 
statute, as to prevent them from introducing, 
by acts of Sederunt, or rules of court, such mo- 
difications as would be not only advantageous, 
but necessary, in several important classes of 
cases. It will be seen bya return laid before Par- 
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liament, that the time daily occupied by either 
division of the Court does not extend, on an 
average, much beyond two hours a day, and of 
that time some part is always occupied in dis- 
posing of orders and motions of no great im- 
portance. Some of the witnesses have stated, 
that on the average, this part of the business 
occupies at least one-third of the time during 
which the Court sits, reducing to less than one 
hour and a half, if their statement. be correct, 
the daily sittings of the Courts. These are 
circumstances which strongly mark the present 
existence of former complaint; but, without 
going through the evidence in detail, your 
Committee are compelled to state that, in 
their opinion, the system introduced in 1825 
has not been fully carried out in the proceed- 
ings of the Inner House, and that dissatisfac- 
tion justly prevails as to the administration of 
this part of the judicial system. It is very 
much in consequence of this, and of the sit« 
tings of the Court in public not being extended 
under a system, intended to substitute, as far 
as possible, oral for written argument, that an 
opinion has arisen in many quarters, and ap- 
a, with reason, that the number of 

udges in the Court of Session is too great 
for the business it has to discharge, and that 
by abridging the vacations of the Court, and 
prolonging the periods of its daily sittings, 
the whole business might be done by a ree 
duced number of Judges. Dissatisfaction 
has been the consequence, and it may be that 
this has been among the causes which have re- 
cently occasioned the diminution of the busi- 
ness of the Court of Session. It appears, too, 
it has produced, indirectly, very considerable 
results, by influencing, in some degree, the 
form of making up the Records, and intro- 
ducing a form different from that intended. 
An opinion has been expressed, that hearing 
of causes has become more full and satisfac- 
tory than formerly; but, on the other hand, 
the small amount of time given in public to 
the performance of judicial duty appears by 
Parliamentary returns, and the evidence, not 
to have been augmented. Your Committee 
are, therefore, not justified in concluding that 
the dissatisfaction which has so long prevailed 
has materially diminished. Various proposi- 
tions were made by witnesses as to relieving 
the Courts from motions of course, and from 
difficulties connected with the attendance of 
the bar in different Courts. It is clear, that 
motions of form occupy small portions of time 
in the Inner House, though no doubt a consi- 
derable portion of the time during which either 
division actually sits at present. Much the 
more important suggestions relate to the exe 
tended sittings of the Court—to the necessity 
of their sitting during a much longer time— 
every day—to their sitting on Monday, and to 
their availing themselves, if necessary, of the 
power to prolong the Session. If it should ap- 

ear, that a greater portion of time than can 

e given during the present terms is required 
for fuller discussion, and a proper dispatch of 





business, it ought to be obtained by curtailip 
the vacations, whether as regards the Outer or 
Inner Houses. The Court of Justiciary fre. 
quently sits on Monday; but they do not see 
that that circumstance necessarily interferes 
with arrangements by which that day might be 
gained for one or both divisions of the Court, 
A great deal might be accomplished by the 
divisions sitting on alternate days, or at all 
events by using the Wednesday occupied in 
the business of the Teind Court, which, though 
important, is not extensive. If it were neces. 
sary, it might be proper to enable the Court 
of Justiciary to sit at Edinburgh, with two 
Judges, or with a single Judge, as on Circuit, 
Without altering the days on which the Court 
met, a great deal of time might be saved, and 
usefully employed, by holding the meetings of 
the Judges upon those occasions, when the 
whole Court is called upon to advise regularly, 
exclusively upon Mondays, or the Wednesdays 
appropriated to the sittings of the Teind Court, 
These, however, are matters of detail, upon 
which your Committee thought it unnecessary 
to enter at length, being satisfied that even 
without Legislative interference, and under 
the existing powers of the Court, there can be 
little difficulty to adopt such arrangements as 
would give great additional time. Arrange. 
ments, however, may be necessary beyond 
the power of the Court, in which case re- 
course must be had to the intervention of 
Parliament.” 


Now, it appeared that the Court sat only 
two hours a day, and that for a limited 
number of days. He would put it to 
English and Irish Gentlemen how unsatis- 
factory must be the proceedings of sucha 
court? He should observe, in addition, 
that witnesses were not examined before 
the court. In criminal matters alone, 
witnesses were heard ; while in civil cases, 
every thing was done through long printed 
documents, the rules of Court having 
subverted the good ancient practice, against 
the law, of examining witnesses in chief 
and in cross in open court before the 
judge. Such was their Judge-made law, 
and he could conceive nothing so much 
opposed to the spirit of a free people 
He should inform the House, that the 
labours of the Scottish Judges at Assizes 
were of the most trifling description. 
The proceedings at Assizes in Secot- 
land were reduced to a mere farce. They 
had in that country most excellent local 
tribunals, which tried all but the gravest 
offences. Those tribunals were presided 
over by judges called sheriffs, who were 
men well acquainted with the law. The 
labours before the Judges of Assize were 
thus rendered so light, that the provit- 
cial papers were in the habit of de 
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scribing their going on circuit as mere 
trips of pleasure, during which they 

id convenient visits to their friends in 
the different towns. He would next ad- 
yert to the information he had received 
from three gentlemen of the highest know- 
ledge and respectability, whose names he 
would not then mention, but which he 
would readily communicate to any hon. 
Gentleman in private. The first letter he 
would read, contained a description of the 
state of the Court at the present period. 
The hon. Gentleman read the letter, which 
was addressed to himself, as follows :— 

“ Edinburgh, March 30, 1842. 


“The Court was divided into two Chambers 
in 1808. At that time, the number of causes 
brought into Court in a year was about 2,500. 
(See Parliamentary Return, No. 241, 1824.) 
The number now (1841) brought into Court 
ina year, is only 1,500. (See Returns.) This 
shows a falling-off of two-fifths. But this 
does not show the whole decrease in real 
business, for in addition there is to be noticed 
the increase in decrees of absence, which oc- 
cupy almost no time. In these cases, there 
is only one enrolment, and at the first calling, 
the whole matter is disposed of in a quarter of 
aminute. It is only the decrees in foro, that 
can give an idea of the real business. Now, 
the decrees in foro in 1808, when the two 
Chambers were instituted, were in number 
about 1,500. At present, they are only about 
600. So, that while the total business has 
been steadily decreasing, the real business has 
been still more decreasing, by the increase in 
decrees in absence. It is, therefore, no exag- 
geration to say, that business has decreased 
one-half. If, therefore, two Chambers could 
do the business in 1808, one Chamber could 
do it now, when it is so reduced. It is well 
known, that the two Chambers, when they had 
cleared off the arrears which had accumulated, 
but not sooner, began to sit only for about two 
hours a-day for 113 days in the year; and even 
now, under the influence of the lash, applied 
by the late Parliamentary inquiry, they don’t 
usually sit above three hours a-day. There is 
no good reason why the Court should not sit 
at least thirty days more, and two hours more 
each day, if necessary. But, it is believed, 
that the business would not require such long 
sittings, even with only one Chamber. This 
tan be made plain by figures. The present 
Prolonged sittings at three hours a-day, for 
113 days, give 339 hours for each Court yearly 
—say, for both, 678 hours in the whole year. 
Before the late Parliamentary inquiry, the sit- 
tings were only two hours a-day, or 452 hours 
yearly. If the sittings were prolonged 30 
days—that is, to 143 days in the year, and to 
five hours a-day, we should have 715 hours 
from one Chamber, being 37 hours more than 
the present prolonged sittings of the two 

mbers. Can it be seriously maintained, 
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that sitting for 143 days, at five hours a-day, 
would be too much labour? Let the sittings 
of the English Judges answer the question. 
There would still remain an ample portion of 
each day for reading papers, &c., besides 
more than half the year for vacations. If the 
excess of 37 hours by one Chamber sitting 143 
days for five hours, be deducted from the as- 
sumed daily sittings of that time, it would not 
much exceed 44 hours. This, with the con- 
stant decrease of business, as shown by the 
returns, for many years back, demonstrates 
that the time has now arrived, when one 
Court of Review may safely be abolished, and 
thereby, the delays and consequent expense 
arising from the present faulty system, and 
from the want of senior counsel both in the 
Inner and Outer Houses, be removed, or be 








greatly lessened, and the still more grievous 
and unseemly evil of conflicting decisions 
emanating from the two co-ordinate Courts of 
Review, be put an end to.” 

“To Robert, Wallace, Esq., from —— Esq.” 


The next letter he would read to the 
House was as follows .— 
“ Edinburgh, March 30, 1842. 


“Sirn—There can be no doubt, that your 
Committee did much good, and that the Bar, 
and particularly the Whig clique, although 
slow to acknowledge this, cannot deny it, 
Their horror at reduction is rational enough, 
and we must not be too severe upon them. 
As you have obtained for them a great increase 
of courtesy from the Bench, and enlarged pa- 
tience in hearings, they in return should have 
the courtesy to acknowledge your services 
frankly. But this improvement in patience, 
of course lengthens the hearings, and thereby 
aggravates one of the crying evils of our 
Courts, viz., the difficulty of getting eminent 
counsel to debate a case in the Outer House, 
without interruption, by being called away to 
the Inner House, or, indeed, to get the lead- 
ing counsel at all, after the advisings begin in 
the Inner House. This great evil can only 
be remedied in two ways, either by restricting 
counsel to one division of the Court, or what 
would be far more effectual, and better every 
way, by having only one Inner Chamber. [ 
see the same evil much complained of in Eng- 
land, and the abrupt way in which Lord Den- 
man terminated the sittings last term, must 
have made even counsel themselves feel the 
inconveniences of their practising in so many 
different Courts ! 

* + . * 

** The two divisions sit about one hour 
longer, daily, since your Committee—that is 
all—and they have had less work to do last 
year, than in any former one. I have not yet 
seen returns for the year ended in July, but 
from the printed Rolls I have no doubt of this 
fact. One division could now overtake the 
whole work with perfect ease. The bank- 
tuptcy business being almost all done now in 





the Sheriffs’ Courts, has greatly thinned the 
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Rolls, and decrees in absence, which occupy 
little or no time, are still increasing. The 
adjustment of issues before the Jury clerks, 
does not now occupy so much time as for- 
merly, as they are better acquainted with their 
duties, aud very few causes are tried, showing 
the continued unpopularity of the institution 
as at present constituted and conducted in 
Scotland. As to leading counsel, we have 
very few. Mr. M‘Neill is clearly at the bead ; 
then Messrs. Rutherford, Anderson, Wood, 
and Robertson—five in all—a poor array, 
certainly, from which to supply a bench of 
thirteen Judges. I am more and more con- 
vinced, that one Inner House is sufficient for 
all the business, and this is the effectual 
remedy for the difficulty in getting counsel to 
plead cases continuously in the Outer House. 
Had it not been for the Church cases, the 
Inner House would have been quite out of 
work this winter, so that the Kirk’s squabbles 
have been a godsend to our Courts, for with- 
out work, the job of keeping them up, would 
be too bad, even for Peel’s majority. I re- 
main your faithful servant.” 


The next letter he would read, was also 
addressed to him by a professional gentle- 
man of the highest respectability, and was 
as follows :— 

“ Edinburgh, April 8th, 1842. 

“The number of well employed counsel at 
the Scotch bar does not exceed twenty; and the 
leading counsel are five, namely, Mr. Ruther- 
ford, Mr. Solicitor-general M’Neil, Mr. Dean 
of Faculty Wood, Mr. Adam Anderson, and 
Mr. Patrick Robertson. The first two are, 
and have long been decided leaders; Mr. 
Wood and Mr. Anderson only lately; that is 
since your select committee sat, At the most 
you will see there are only five. Whilst such 
is the number of leading counsel, and the well 
employed junior counsel are not above fifteen, 
but say twenty, in order to be within the mark, 
the judges are thirteen in number, subdivided 
into two Courts of Review, of four judges in 
each, and five Lords Ordinary, who sit sepa- 
rately, and four of them daily. Thus, there are 
daily six courts sitting, at precisely the same 
time, besides which there are issue clerks, 
sitting for the adjustment of issues to be tried 
by juries, who require to be attended by 
counsel; and the leading counsel are also 
chiefly employed for this purpose, therefore, it 
may be said, truly, that there are seven tri- 
bunals sitting daily. There are a number of 
English counsel in the House of Commons 
who can well understand the bearing of these 
facts, and I think you might place the matter 
before them in a forcible light, by putting to 
them— 

1. Whether they think thirteen judges can 
be required to despatch the business prepared 
for their decisions by a bar, which reckoning 
the well employed counsel does not count 
twice their own number? I should think 
that English counsel, accustomed to see what 
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is accomplished in the English courts, will be 
satisfied that the Scotch judges must be greatly 
underworked, or that assuredly there is somes 
thing very far wrong in our system. 

2. Whether it is possible for a bar, reckoning 
no greater number of well-employed counsel 
than I have mentioned, can efficiently supply 
seven tribunals sitting at the same moment, 
They will be able to answer this from their 
own observation ; but the actual results, the 
confusion, the delays, inconvenience, and ob. 
structions which are thereby occasioned, are 
given in evidence to prove the fact. 

3. Whether it be reasonable to expect that 
such a bar can supply a bench, consisting of 
thirteen judges, with lawyers of real eminence, 
In point of fact, it is the great bane of the 
Scotch system and the Scotch courts, that we 
get so many inferior men placed on the bench, 
where first rate men only should sit. These 
are the simple views of the case which occur 
to myself; and I think you may give effect to 
them in such a way as to come home to the 
understandings even of men unacquainted 
practically with our profession.” 


He would now read them an extract 
from aletter in corroboration of these facts, 
from his learned Friend the late Lord Ad- 
vocate. He had other letters which he 
should not detain the House with then, 
but if they were at all necessary in reply, 
he should go into them particularly, The 
hon. Member then read the following ex. 
tract from a letter from the late Lord Ad- 
vocate, Rutherford, to Mr. Cranstoun, 
dated London, August 10, 1839 :— 


“No one who knows the low esteem in 
which, from many causes, our judicial insti. 
tutions are held, could doubt that if such a 
bill* had been introduced, it could not have 
been carried, but must have led to defeat, not 
less unpleasant to you than the Government. 
There was a reluctance in supporting us, even 
where you might least expect it.” 


He then read an extract from a letter 
from Lord J. Russell to Mr. Cranstoun, 
dated, December 14th, 1839:~ 


“The alternative for the Government to 
consider, therefore, was the abandonment of 
the clause, or the loss of the bill. So far as 
my own personal opinions were concerned, 
the loss of the bill would have been the pre- 
ferable event. I had some doubts as to the 
increase of salary to the Scotch judges, and it 
was only in deference to the sentiments of 
those better acquainted with the subject than 
myself, that I did not make a reduction of the 
number of judges an indispensable part of the 
measure,” 


This extract he considered avery strong 
authority. The noble Lord said, it was 


—— 





* A bill for the increase of salary. 
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only in deference to the opinion of others 
that he gave up his own in favour of a di- 
minution of the number of the judges ; 
and whose opinions did he refer to? Let 
him beg the attention of the House to the 
fact,that the witnesses brought by the noble 
Lord to give evidence, were all expectants 
of office, with one or two exceptions. Two 
had been made judges since, and he had 
understood at the time that his hon, and 
learned Friend was himselfon the threshold 
ofa very high appointment. If that was 
not true, then public notoriety had misled 
him; he was in no such secrets; no one 
confided them to him. If they did he would 
never keep them a moment, and therefore 
he got none from either side of the House. 
He got party secrets in the same propor- 
tion as he did favours—he never asked for 
them, and therefore never gotany. But he 
could show there had been juggling among 
parties who ought not to have been con- 
cerned in such matters; they had been 
kept from him, though he was considered 
enough of a party man, to vote on a 
party question. But this was not a party 
object. That was legitimate with Mem- 
bers of Parliament, but this was not a 
party object. Here, said the hon. Mem- 
ber, are the Core-house job papers, and 
he would place them in the hands of 
= hon. Member. During that parti- 
cular session there were only four judges 
doing the duty of eight ; two were inca- 
wiaeery from bad health; one of them was 
eclared to be in such a state of weakness 
~-not of mind, for he was of perfectly 
sound mind—but he was in such an ex- 
tremely weak state of health that he 
could not do the duty of the Summer 
session. The object he had in view was to 
follow up the course adopted by one of the 
most distinguished men whoever sat as Pre- 
sident of the Supreme Court, Sir Ilay 
Campbell, in his bill of 1785, for reducing 
the number of the Judges from fifteen to 
ten. He thought it a very rational pro- 
posal, and it was supported by the authority 
of Lord Jeffery, in the Edinburgh Review. 
He had before him a list of the amend- 
ments he moved in the Report under dis- 
cussion, but would not detain the House 
with reading them ; he merely wished, in 
framing these, to show the necessity of 
enabling the Court by means ofa statute, to 
do that, which it could not do of itself, and 
which was alleged to be absolutely ne- 
cessary. He therefore moved a series of 
amendments, eleven in number, and in them 
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on the question. He had now stated, in 
general terms, the object he had in view ; 
and he might tell them, with great confi- 
dence, the opinion of the public was not 
more favourable with respect to the cha- 
racter of the Courts than his was. They de- 
nied that there was now a better despatch 
of business, or more wise decisions than 
formerly, and they complained bitterly of 
having two Courts sitting at the same 
time on questions of the same nature, 
trying causes on the same day, and 
having from each Court contradictory de- 
cisions. They complained, justly, of two 
co-ordinate Courts having four Judges, 
in each, as they would be sure to give con- 
tradictory decisions. No one in the House 
could deny that fact. Where there were 
four Judges of equal powers, they would 
be sure to differ in opinion, and the conse- 
quence was, the Scotch Judges were conti- 
nually having unseemly differences of opin- 
ion on the Bench. With regard to the Inner 
House Judges, they had little or nothing 
to do as compared with the other Judges. 
He should be glad to have a bill introduced 
which would give them at once three or 
four months in the year for their vacation ; 
reduce the number of Judges to nine or ten, 
and they might require four months vaca- 
tion; they now took seven; but how did 
they take it? They took it in driblets 
— first three weeks, then two months, 
and then four. In the Scotch Courts, 
business was despatched by papers. They 
did not have witnesses produced in Court, 
oral evidence was seldom taken ; nor was 
there any cross-examination of witnesses 
by Counsel. If they did this, they should 
not require so many Judges; but it was 
owing to the infernal system of papers— 
it was the infernal system of Judge-made 
law that enforced the necessity of so many 
Judges. What was the result of the sys- 
tem in the House of Lords? There were 
800 appeals to the House of Lords, from 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. [Cheers.] 
Let the Gentlemen who cheered him, guess 
what was the share poor Scotland had of 
these appeals ? They had 600 appeals out 
of 800. This was out of a population of 
2,500,000, and thus a well-informed nation 
was made to appear a litigious one, from 
this confounded system. He had done his 
duty in bringing the question forward, 
and he would defy any Scotchman, not 
excepting members of the legal profes- 
sion, to say that he had nut justly stated 
the case. Before he sat down, he might 
refer to the opinion of the hon, Member . 
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for Glasgow, on the last occasion the ques- 
tion was brought forward; the substance 
of it was this,—he said he was no lawyer, 
he represented a large city, mixed largely 
with the inhabitants, and he stated, that 
there was a general feeling of disgust and 
dissatisfaction with the superior Courts. 
Gentlemen who knew the hon. Member 
must feel that it must be an urgent case 
which made him speak thus on such a point. 
He was satisfied he had shown a good case 
for being allowed to bring in a bill. He 
begged, also, to state, that he was called 
on to do this by the late Government; on 
the last occasion he brought this subject 
forward, he was asked, why he did not ask 
for leave to bring in a bill, and the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite cheered the suggestion. 
The bill would be a very short one, and he 
could not believe that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would refuse his assent to his bring- 
ing in a bill, by which alone the griev- 
ances could be remedied. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving for leave to bring 
in a bill to reduce the present number of 
Judges in the Supreme Court of Scotland 
from thirteen to nine, by abolishing one of 
the co-ordinate Courts of review into which 
that Court is divided. 

Sir J. Graham could assure the hon. 
Gentleman that he had no reason to com- 
plain of a want of courtesy on his part, 
because, on a former occasion, he had, at 
his request, postponed his motion on ac- 
count of the absence of the Lord-Advo- 
cate. In the continued absence of that 
learned Lord, it was his misfortune to 
have to encounter the present motion, 
without his able assistance; and such 
being the case, he should have hesitated 
on determining as to the expediency of not 
renewing his request, had he not felt cer- 
tain, that in resisting the motion he might 
rely upon the support of almost the whole 
House. His opinion on the subject had 
been supported by the labours of a com- 
mittee selected most impartially from both 
sides of the House, and when he consi- 
dered the names of some of the Members 
who sat on that committee, he could not 
conceive a tribunal more likely to arrive 
at a sound conclusion, or one more en- 
titled to the consideration of the House. 
In that committee many divisions had 
taken place, and upon every occasion the 
hon. Member divided alone ; the subject 
had therefore undergone meet discussion. 
The hon. Member had not stated to the 
House what great changes had taken place 
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in the judicature of Scotland. The Ex. 
chequer and Admiralty jurisdiction had 
been abolished, together with many others, 
and the duties of the Judges of those 
Courts were now transferred to the dimi« 
nished number of Judges. Now, what 
had been said by the late Lord-Advocate 
on this subject? He stated before the 
committee, that after so many extensive 
changes, that which was really necessary 
to Scotland was some pause in those 
changes. Lord Chief Justice Clerk had 
given a similar opinion. The hon, Gen. 
tleman had spoken contemptuously of the 
manner in which the criminal justice of the 
country was carried on, and the manner 
in which the Judges conducted the Cir- 
cuits. Now, for his own part, he must 
say, that he thought the manner in which 
the business was conducted, amounted 
almost to perfection. In discharge of his 
official duty, he had constant communica- 
tion with the Judges in Scotland, and he 
would undertake to say a more proper 
discharge of official duty, could not be 
found in any part of the United Kingdom. 
The hon. Gentleman had stated, that the 
Courts of Law in Scotland were regarded 
by the people almost with disgust. The 
hon. Gentleman’s motion was confined to 
obtaining leave to bring in a bill to dimi- 
nish the number of Judges. The hon, 
Gentleman founded his motion on three 
anonymous letters. Now, he would rebut 
those three letters by reading the evidence 
of three witnesses that were examined be- 
fore the committee. The first was the 
late Lord-Advocate, the second was the 
present Lord Justice Clerk, and the 
third the present Solicitor-general for 
Scotland. The hon. Gentleman had 
read pretty largely from the Report of 
the Committee, but there was one passage 
that bore on the motion which the hon. 
Member had studiously avoided reading. 
That passage was concurred in by all the 
Members of the committee except the 
hon. Member. [The right hon. Gentle- 
man read a passage to the effect that the 
business of the Courts could not be carried 
on by one division alone.] With respect 
to the doubts entertained by the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord J. Russell), as to a0 
increase in the salaries of Scotch Judges, 
he certainly shared in those doubts ; but 
he differed, and continued to differ, with 
the noble Lord relative to the number of 
those Judges. He was satisfied, that the 
business of the Court of Session could not 
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be conducted satisfactorily to the people 
of Scotland if the Judges were diminished. 
In the practice of the Court, written evi- 
dence was done away with, and oral evi- 
dence had begun to be generally resorted 
to, and every requisite reform was being 
brought into operation. 

Mr. Rutherford said, that he was greatly 
surprised to find any dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed with respect to the administration 
of criminal Jaw in Scotland. The conduct 
of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wallace) was 
a specimen of the nature of the opposition 
got up against the Scotch Courts. The 
hon. Member had no means of informing 
himself personally respecting those Courts, 
but he gathered a series of what he consi- 
dered facts from persons on whom he 
thought he could rely, and then on such 
information he came forward in that 
House, and in language the most repre- 
hensible, censured the proceedings of the 
Supreme Court of Scotland. He hoped, 
there would be a pause to further change. 
Though he quite agreed that the Court of 
Session had many faults, he thought that 
its business was conducted in a much 
better manner than it had been ; though 
still low, it was rising in public estimation. 
With these views, he could not support 
the motion of the hon, Member. 

Mr. Wallace replied, there were thirteen 
Judges in the Supreme Court, and not 
more than twenty well-employed counsel. 
That fact stood uncontradicted. There 
were seven courts all sitting at the same 
time, and only five leading counsel to serve 
theseven. This, too, was uncontradicted. 
It required little algebra to show that this 
was not a proper state of things. Now, 
with respect to the Select Committee 
appointed to investigate this subject, thir- 
teen witnesses had been examined before 
it. Six of these witnesses were looking 
out for judgeships. Two of them had 
been made Judges. Three of them were 
expecting to be made Judges. Such was 
the farce which had been acted in the 
committee, which was like the report 
completely one-sided. How did they get 


—tidof the East-India monopoly, and the 


West-India monopoly, and all other mo- 
nopolies? Were they in those cases 
guided by the testimony of those who 
Were interested in the monopoly? No- 
thing could be more absurd, unsatis- 

ry, or disgusting in the opinion of 
the people of Scotland, than the admi- 
Mstration of justice in the Supreme 
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Court in Scotland, and the deference 
shown in this House to Lords Advocate 
and their opinions. Nothing could be 
more satisfactory than the administration 
of criminal justice in the County Courts. 
In the one case it was placed on a cheap 
footing, in the other on an expensive 
and bad one. The Judges did not sit 
in the Supreme Courts more than four 
months and a half in the year. He was 
perfectly satisfied that, with the exception 
of those parties who were interested in the 
present system, he would receive the almost 
unanimous approbation of his countrymen 
for bringing forward the motion. He did 
not complain of the administration of 


justice in the County Criminal Courts, 


but its administration in the Supreme 
Court was a positive farce. In Edinburgh 
there were three Judges sitting daily on 
the most trifling questions, even petty 
offences often committed by mere chil- 
dren, as well as on similar causes to those 
decided at Glasgow and elsewhere, with 
one or two judges at most. So little is 
there to do, they had to spread out the 
business as much as possible. There was 
nothing to prevent the sheriffs from per- 
forming the whole of the duty. He be- 
lieved, that the opposition to a change 
arose from those who were interested in 
the present state of things, and in this 
belief he would divide the House upon his 
motion. 

The House divided :—Ayes 22; Noes 
187 ;—Majority 165. 


List of the Ayes. 


Brotherton, J. Morris, D. 

Chapman, B. Mostyn, ho. E. M. L 
Crawford, W. S. Murphy, F. S. 
DAshwood, G. H. Napier, Sir C. 
Duncombe, T. Pechell, Captain 
Dundas, hon. J. C. Power, J. 

Fielden, J. Watson, W. H. 
Forster, M. Williams, W. 

Gill, T. Wood, B. 

Hastie, A. 
Hume, J. 
Jervis, J. 
Johnston, A. 


TELLERS. 
Wallace, 
Bowring, Dr. 


List of the Nogs. 


Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J. jun. 
Baillie, Col. 

Baird, W. 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Baskerville, T. B. M, 


Ackers, J. 

Acton, Col. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Alford, Visct. 

Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Arkwright, G. 
Attwood, M. 
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Bernard, Visct, 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blakemore, R. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bottield, B. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H,. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buckley, E. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Campbell, A. 
Cardwell, E. 
Cavendish, hn. C. C. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clements, H. J. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Cockburn, right hon. 
Sir G. 
Codrington, C, W. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collett, W. R. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Cripps, W. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Damer, hon. col. 
Denison, E. B. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Drummond, H. H. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Dundas, F. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Eliot, Lord 
Escott, B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzroy, H. H. 
Follett, Sir W. B. 
Forbes, W. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, right hon. 
W.E 


Gordon, hon. Captain 
Gordon, Lord F. 
Gore, M. 

Goring, C. 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Granby, Marquess of 
Greenall, P. 

Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 


Post-Office. 


Grogan, E. 
Halford, H. 
Hamilton, J. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hampden, R. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hay, Sir A. L. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hodgson, R. 
Holmes, hon. W. A. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Howard, hn. C. W.G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Irion, S. 
Jackson, J. D. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnson, W. G. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jones, Captain 
Knatchbull, right hon, 
Sir E. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lawson, A. 
Legh, G. C. 
Leicester, Earl of 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F, 
Mc Geachy, F. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Martin, C. W. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Masterman, J- 
Meynell, Captain 
Miles, P. W. 8. 
Miles, W. 
Morgan, O. 
Munday, E. M. 
Neeld, J. 
Neeld, J. 
Newport, Viset. 
Nicholl, right hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, A. S, 
O’Brien, J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Pringle, A. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reade, W. M. 
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Stuart, H. 

Sutton, hon. H. M, 
Talbot, C. R. M, 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, F. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trotter, J. 

Turnor, C. 

Vere, Sir C. B. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R.* 
Williams, T. B. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Young, J. 


Reid, Sir J. R. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shaw, right hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Shirley, E, P. 
Smith, rt hn. R. V. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, Lord J. 


TELLERS. 
Freemantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


Post-orrice.] Mr. Wallace said, not- 
withstanding the adverse opinion which 
has been pronounced by the House on the 
motion I have just now made, I beg to 
move for printing a return of what I call 
Post-office plunder. The question is, whe- 
ther the return which shows all the mo- 
neys, whether bills of exchange, or notes, 
or gold, or trinkets, or other articles, which 
have been lost through the Post-office shall 
be printed, and those who wish to see the 
return printed will vote with me. I find 
the return for 1837 contains twenty- 
two pages, filled with those abstractions 
of money, bank notes, bills, &c. That 
for 1838 contains twenty-five pages; in 
1839, it contains a still greater number; 
and in 1840, it contains no fewer than 278 
pages ; so that it appears this trade is in- 
creasing, and those who wish to encourage 
it will vote not to have these documents 
printed. My returns in 1836 exhibit 
abstractions to the amount of 600,000/. 
or 700,0001., but what is the amount of the 
new returns I cannot yet know. The re- 
turn is in three different parts, and the se- 
lect committee for printing have ordered that 
two parts should be printed, and that the 
third, which contains the items, or its e 
sence, should not. I suppose this has been 
caused by economy on the part of the com« 
mittee. But if I had been informed, in pro- 
portion that the printing committee woe 
not print the items, I would not have taken 
charge of the matter. In point of fact the 
return was originally moved for by Major 
Chetwynd, who took the same course 
I have done. On looking over three or four 
pages of the return which is now to be 
printed, I find in each page that coins, bills 
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of exchange, bank notes, money orders, 
cheques, drafts, chains, and patterns of silks, 
satins, and woollens have been abstracted, 
and I think one great cause of this is 
owing to the Post-office authorities not re- 
gistering letters. Isee two hon. Members 

nt who were connected with the Post- 
office under the late Government, and who 
recommended improved registration. There 
is a great difference of opinion, report says, 
between the Post-office and the Treasury, as 
to registration, and therefore I believe, the 
whole body of the people will thank the 
House for agreeing to my returns. The 
people never know what becomes of the mo- 
ney which they transmit by post ; and I be- 
lieve the letter sorters, and letter carriers, 
and others in the Post-office, have got so 
expert in abstracting money out of letters, 
that there is no safety whatever in the 
transmission of money through the Post- 
office. I believe it is well worth the 
while of this House, to inquire into the 
subject, and the expense of the returns 
would be as nothing compared with the 
security which the people would feel if 
they knew that transmission through the 
Post-office was properly conducted. Therc 
has been already enormous expense incur- 
red in the making up these returns. As 
to the motion which I have on the paper. 
I am perfectly indifferent personally how 
the House may deal with it. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving,— 

“ That the return, showing the applications 
Which have been made to the Post-office for 
letters which were missing, and which con 
tained money or money’s worth, which re- 
turn was presented to this House on March 
4th, be printed; or failing in this, that a com- 
plete abstract thereof be made and printed 
along with the return, which was moved for 
In connexion with the above, and which was 
made to this House on the 18th of May, and 
has been ordered to be printed.” 


Sir George Clerk opposed the motion, 
and said that the returns moved for would 


not be worth the expense. It would be 
an unnecessary waste of the public money 
to furnish these returns, when there were 
already documents before the House, and 
accessible to the public, which contained 
all the information that could be afforded. 

Mr, V. Smith thought the motion of 
the hon. Gentleman much too extensive. 
It went much further than the return of 
the 4th of March. It also exceeded the 
terms of the motion the hon. Gentleman 
made at a former time, which was for an 
*ecount of the number of letters, from the 
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5th of January, 1837, to the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1841, franked or unfranked, applied 
or not applied for, containing money bills, 
or other property known to have been se-~ 
creted by the servants of the Post-office ; 
but to the terms of that the hon. Baronet 
now added the words “ or money’s worth.” 
But then, by going into the “applica- 
tions” for letters, the hon. Gentleman 
would throw a great deal of undeserved 
imputation on the servants of the Post- 
office. Now, when persons applied for 
letters, and not getting them, alleged that 
they had been lost in the Post-office, the 
fact was that many of the letters were Jost 
between the writing and the delivery, and 
many more were lost after they were de- 
livered to the servants of the applicants. 
He must oppose the motion in its present 
shape, on account of the great expense it 
would throw on the public, and the House 
was bound to support the view of the 
Printing Committee, whose duty it was to 
practise economy as much as they might 
with prudence. 

Mr. Hume said, no doubt great abuses 
had been committed in the printing of re 
turns. But there was a great want felt 
by the public for such information as was 
now asked for; and if to this were added 
the advertisement issued by the Post- 
office respecting the safety of Post-office 
orders, and the ease with which they 
could be got, the value of the documents 
would be increased. But the whole mass 
of returns moved for by his hon. Friend 
would be too cumbersome; he would, 
therefore, recommend his hon. Friend to 
accept the abstract which had been offered 
to him. 

Mr. F. T. Baring fully recognised the 
importance of this subjeet; but there 
would be great difficulty in complying 
with the motion of his hon. Friend. How- 
ever, he (Mr. Baring) thought an abstract 
would be of great value, and if the motion 
should have no other result than to make 
people more cautious in sending money 
and articles of value through the Post- 
office it would be of great benefit. He 
trusted it would extend the practice of 
sending Post-office orders instead of mo- 
ney; and indeed, considering the exceed- 
ingly careless manner in which money 
was frequently sent, it was too hard that 
people of the lower class, and scantily paid 
as many of the Post-office servants were 
—it was very unfortunate that they should 
be exposed to the temptations they now 
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were through this negligence. He hoped, 
therefore, the advantages, facilities, and 
securities of the order and register systems 
would be fully impressed on the public. 
He admitted there might be some defects 
in the registry system, but it was a very 
difficult business, and it delayed the 
transmission of the letters considerably. 
He and his friends, for these reasons, 
fixed the fee at 1s. at first, in the hope 
that when the machinery was extensively 
used and supported, they might be enabled 
to reduce it, which he hoped might soon 
be done. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
curred in the feeling and wishes expressed 
by the right hon. Gentleman. Nothing 
could promote the morality of the Post- 
office servants more than that people 
should cease from the practice of sending 
money, and transmit Post-office orders 
instead. When the facilities were made | 
generally known with which an order for 
any sum up to 5/. might be procured ; he 
hoped the practice of tempting poor 
people would soon be at an end—for the 
practice of sending money through the 
hands of the poor men who were in the 
service of the Post-office, was a system of 
temptation which needy men could not 
always resist. It should also, in fairness 
to this hardly worked class, be remem- 
bered that in the rapidity and quantity 
in which letters were sent, many of them, 
said to have been lost, were only mislaid 
by accident. As to missing letters the 
appearance was always worse than the 
reality, for though people would come to 
the office complaining that their letters 
had not reached, and though they would 
soon afterwards find those letters at home, 
they would not come back and say so. 
He would suggest the return should state 
the number of letters missing in each 
month, and the money they contained or 
were said to contain. 

Mr. Wallace, in reply, said, that the 
advice which he had received from the 
other side, he had himself given ; the sug- 
gestion would be found in his motion; 
therefore, he had no thanks to give them. 
He would open one page by chance of the 
return. [The hon. Member read a list of 
notes and money which had been stolen 
from the Post-office.] All this had been 
taken in one day. It happened that he 
knew a great deal about Post-office ma- 
nagement, and doubted if the printing 
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committee knew anything about it. It 


might be taken as a universal rule, when- 
ever a bank note, or a sovereign, or gold 
passed into the Post-oflice, that it never 
was returned. Nobody ever heard of any 
property of this sort ever having been 
returned when demanded or inquired for; 
but he would admit to the Chanellor of 
the Exchequer, that when a letter con. 
tained a bill or property of that nature, 
which could be negotiated only with some 
difficulty, it might be recoverable, but 
there hardly was an instance of a letter 
containing coin which was once lost, hav. 
ing ever been recovered. He would appeal 
to his noble Friend, the Postmaster-gene« 
ral, if such was not the fact. He had no 
doubt, but that the Postmaster-general 
himself would wish to see the entire return 
published. He had newly came to the 
belief that it would be advisable to pro- 
hibit by law the sending of coin by 
letter. He would consent to take the ab- 
stract, although he felt that the abstract 
would not give the information which the 
return would give. He believed the sys- 
tem of plunder was so complete, and that 
the people at the Post-office could distin- 
guish so well every letter containing money 
that nothing escaped them. He thought it 
was absurd to defend the conduct of the 
printing committee. Members were treated 
in the most cavalier way by the committee, 
and he thought he had just cause of com- 
plaint. He would accept the offer which 
had been made of the abstract, and with- 
draw his motion, in order to move for an 
abstract in placc of the entire returns being 
printed. 
Motion withdrawn. 


Survey or New Zeatanp.] Lord 
Ingestrie moved— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
her Majesty, praying that she will be graci- 
ously pleased to order a Maritime Survey of 
the Coasts and Harbours of the Islands of 
New Zealand.” 


Asa proof of the growing importance of 
New Zealand, he would mention that in 
one year 152 ships had entered Port Ni- 
cholson, and during the same period 
eighteen vessels had been wrecked on the 
coast. This showed the necessity of hav- 
ing a survey in order to have correct 
charts. There was no department of the 
Admiralty more useful than the Hydro- 
grapher’s. As he did not wish to press 
suddenly upon the resources of that de 
partment he would qualify his motion by 
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adding to it the words “ when vessels can 
be spared for that duty without inconve- 
nience to the public service.” 

Captain Pechell was glad the noble 
Lord had called attention to the subject. 
The Government, he thought, ought to 
explain why the survey had not taken 
place long since. He agreed with the 
praise which had been bestowed upon the 
Hydrographical department of the Ad- 
mitalty. There was no department better 
conducted, and none worse paid. The 
position of the hydrographer’s office was 
traly disgraceful, in a miserable garret at 
the Admiralty. At the time he was on 
the coast of America during the American 
war, there was frequently an error of a 
degree of longitude in the charts of the 
American coasts, so that it was quite un- 
safe to trust to them. He was sorry the 
noble Lord had listened to the suggestion 
which had been made to him, to make the 
addition to his motion which he had done. 
In fact, there was no intention whatever 
tomake the survey. It might perhaps be 
made in the course of the next twenty 
years, but it ought to be made immediately. 

Motion agreed to. 


Fines anv Recoveries Bitt (WALEs 
anD Cuesutre.] Sit J. Graham, in 
moving for leave to introduce a bill * for 
remedying defects arising from the mis- 
prision of Officers in recording Fines and 
Recoveries in Wales and Cheshire, and 
for better recording the same,” said, that 
under the ancient jurisdiction of fines and 
recoveries, there had been very gross 
neglect. When he said neglect, he used 
the mildest term, for he had reason to be- 
lieve that some very improper transactions 
had taken place in that department; so 
much so, that many titles had been jeo- 
pardised. In providing a remedy great 
care should be taken not to injure those 
titles which had been affected. This was 
asubject of the greatest importance, and 
he had not introduced this bill without 
first consulting the highest legal autho- 
tities. —Leave given. 

House adjourned. 


Penrose rote 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 29, 1842. 


Minvres.) Brits. Pubtic1* Soap Duties Drawback ; 
Timber Ships, 
Private—1*- Charterhouse Estate; London and Black- 
wall Railway; Great North of England (Clarence and 
Hartlepool) Railway ; Saundersfoot Railway; New Cross 
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Roads; Granton Pier (No. 2); Great Torrington Mar- 
ket; Kirkintilloch Roads; Northern Coal Mining Com- 
pany. 
2*- Bolton and Preston Railway; Tulloch Estate (Da- 
vidson’s). 
Reported. — Ormesby Inclosure; Stanhope and Tyne 
Railway; Elegg’s Divorce; Kingsclere Inclosure. 
S* and passed :—Birmingham and Derby Junction Rail- 
way; Castlerigg and Derwentwater Inclosure; Severn 
Navigation. 
Received the Royal Assent.—Spirit .Duties (Ireland) ; 
Corn Importation; Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway; 
Nottingham Gas (No. 1); St, Austell Market. 
PETITIONS PRESENTED. By the Earl of Winchilsea, from 
Fruit Growers in the county of Kent, for an Alteration of 
the present Import Duty on Foreign Fruit.—From North- 
umberland, against the Income-tax.—From Gateshead, 
praying that the Ancient Right of Nominating Justices 
of the Peace in Boroughs may be restored to the Town 
Councils. 


Case or Mr. Birpputrn.] The Mar- 
quess of Normanby said, that a few days 
ago he had given notice of a question 
which he intended to put to his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government of 
Ireland, and in so doing it was his inten- 
tion to occupy only so much of their 
Lordships’ time as would be sufficient to 
put them in possession of the facts of the 
case. He could assure their Lordships, 
that he had no wish to press hardly against 
an individual, but he acted solely from a 
sense of duty. It would be in the recol- 
lection of many of their Lordships, that a 
motion was last year made relative to the 
trial of, certain parties who were charged 
with fir'ng at a magistrate (Mr. Biddulph), 
and the jury not being able to agree, they 
were discharged. The conduct of the 
jury had been impugned as not having 
been a fair one, or fairly chosen; but he 
had the authority of the Solicitor-general 
of Ireland, who conducted the prose- 
cution, for stating that the jury was a 
fair one, and fairly chosen. In the 
month of July another jury was impan- 
nelled to try the same parties, but that 
jury was discharged in consequence of 
one of their number having fallen ill, 
and the prisoners, though the offence 
charged was a capital one, were admitted 
to bail. He had read the account of the 
third trial in two newspapers of opposite 
political principles, and he would say, of 
important trials, that they were generally 
given with great fairness, without reference 
to any political opinions. In the third 
trial (in which the accused were acquitted) 
it was extracted from Mr. Biddulph him- 
self, in a cross-examination, that he had 
between the first and second trial endea- 
voured by his agent or steward, to per- 
suade the accused parties to fly from jus- 
tice, It appeared in the reports to which 
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he referred, that the agent of Mr. Bid- 
dulph went to the father of one of the 
accused, and tried to persuade him to 
induce him and the others to abscond. 
The father then asked him what would 
become of the bail in that case? when the 
man said, that very likely the Government 
would not press them. Now, if this state- 
ment were correct, if it was true that a 
magistrate, whose duty it was to assist in 
the due administration of justice, had 
counselled and persuaded a course by 
which the ends of justice would be de- 
feated, he thought that a sense of justice 
should have induced the Government to 
notice it. It might be that Mr. Biddulph 
had been actuated by humane motives, but 
he should have, at all events, been called 
upon for some explanation of his conduct. 
Suppose the parties had been influenced 
by Mr. Biddulph’s advice and fled from 
justice, would not the fact be made a 
ground of imputation on the first jury, who 
could not agree as to their verdict? He 
avowed that he was much surprised at 
finding that no Member of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland knew anything about this 
case, though it had obtained great noto- 
riety by being published in many of the 
Irish papers. He thought, that at the 
close of each assizes the Crown solicitors 
sent a confidential report of the chief trials, 
which were forwarded to the Attorney- 
general, by whom they were brought under 
the consideration of the Government, if 


that were thought necessary. That had 


been the practice—and if that excellent 
eee had been adhered to, his noble 

riend at the head of the Government in 
Ireland would have been made acquainted 
with the fact long before now, and, no 
doubt, would have taken that course which 
it called for. 

Earl De Grey said, that when his noble 
Friend first mentioned the circumstance to 
him, he said what was the simple fact— 
that he knew nothing about it; though 
his noble Friend had said, that he had 
admitted that there was remissness some- 
where with respect to it. 

The Marquess of Normanby : My noble 
Friend will allow me to set him right. I 
did not say that he had admitted remiss- 
ness somewhere, but that I had said 
there must be remissness somewhere. It 
was a mistake in the report in one of the 
papers. Other papers gave it as he said it. 

Earl De Grey had read it in one paper 
as he now mentioned it. He did not think 
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he should have noticed the case at all if it 
had not been made the subject of unfair, 
unjust, and unfounded comments else. 
where. His noble Friend must know, that 
persons in high and important offices have 
something else to do besides reading news. 
papers, and therefore it could not bea 
matter of surprise that the reports of the 
trial in question should have escaped his 
notice, though published in some of those 
papers. It was the practice for the Crown 
prosecutors to send to the Attorney-General 
at the close of the assizes a report of the 
chief trials, and he called the attention of 
Government to any of them which he 
thought deserved notice. As the same 
Gentleman who now held those offices had 
held them before he went to Ireland, he 
presumed that the same practice was still 
continued. He should have thought, that 
if the judge presiding in an assize court 
saw anything wrong in the conduct of a 
magistrate connected with the discharge 
of his public duty, he would not hesitate 
to notice it in such terms as the case re- 
quired ; and certainly, if such a case as 
his noble Friend had represented had 
come under the notice of Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Pennefather, than whom a more able 
and impartial judge did not exist, he 
thought it would not have been suffered to 
pass without some notice or some repre. 
sentation to the Government ; but no report 
had since been made by that learned 
judge. It was true that the learned judge 
had been very ill since the assizes, but no 
report or remonstrance or memorial of any 
kind had been sent to the Government on 
the subject from any person. With te- 
spect to Mr. Biddulph, he knew nothing 
of him or of his political principles one 
way or the other. If he had acted wrong 
the matter was now in right hands, and 
would soon be set to rights. He had ex- 
pected some communication from Dublin 
on the subject by that morning’s post, bat 
it had not arrived. He had heard that 
Chief Justice Pennefather had since sent @ 
report to the Lord Chancellor, as one of the 
Lords Justices, but as yet he was not in 
possession of the details. Another public 
officer, by whom some notice of the case 
might have been taken, was the Lord- 
lieutenant of the county, as he was at the 
head of the magistracy in his county, and 
the very able, intelligent, and impartial 
gentleman who held that office was not 
one likely to pass over such a circum- 
stance if it had been brought wadee bis 
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cognizance. However, he had recently 
directed that a statement of the whole 
circumstance, as it occurred, should be 
prepared and forwarded tohim. It was a 
matter of indifference to him personally, 
whether Mr. Biddulph should be able toex- 
plain the case satisfactorily. He would do 
what the justice of the case required with. 
out reference to any other consideration. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, that 
after the statement made by his noble 
Friend, he would not press the matter 
further at present. As his noble Friend 
had sent for full information on the case, 
he would wait until that information 
should be before the House. 

Earl Fortescue said, that such a case as 
that stated by his noble Friend the noble 
Marquess near him ought not to have es- 
caped the notice of Government, particu- 
lay after the publicity which it had ob- 
tained through the newspaper press. It 
would be in the recollection of some noble 
Lords that imputations had been cast on 
the Solicitor-general for Ireland for not 
having got a verdict in the first trial, but 
after a fair and impartial charge from the 
Chief Justice, the jury acquitted the ac- 
cused on the third trial. It was in the 
course of his cross-examination on this 
trial that it was wrung from Mr. Biddulph 
that he had advised the accused to fly 
from justice. If this case should turn out 
to be as it was represented, he hoped that 
it would not pass over without the parti- 
cular notice of the Government of Ire- 
land. 

Subject at an end. 


AppointMENT oF Boroven Maais- 
mrates.} The Marquess of Normanby 
was anxious to call the attention of their 
Lordships to a petition, of which he had 
given his noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack notice, as it referred to some 
statements made by his noble and learned 
Friend on a former evening, when he had 
Occasion to present a petition from the 
town-council of Hull. The petition which 
he had now to lay before their Lordships 
was from the mayor and town-council of 
Gateshead, and they complained that his 
noble and learned Friend had been misin- 
formed, or had fallen into an involuntary 
error, when he stated on the evening re- 
ferred to that in the appointment of ma- 
gistrates of boroughs he had in no case re- 
versed the position of the Liberals and 

ives by taking the majority from 
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the former and giving it to the latter. 
The petitioners stated that in the case of 
their own borough, the number of Con. 
servative magistrates were so increased 
that the Liberals were now in the minority. 
The statement made by his noble and 
learned Friend on the former evening went 
on to add, that it had not been his inten- 
tion to swamp the Liberal magistrates by 
an overflow of Conservatives, but rather to 
dilute the bodies already existing by a fair 
admixture with the Liberals, which, in 
every case, he found to constitute the great 
majority. Now, that statement of his 
noble and learned Friend, put as it had 
been by him in his usual able manner, was 
calculated to produce, and, in fact, had 
produced, a very great effect; but on 
examining the returns more closely it 
would be found that the statements of his 
noble and learned Friend had not been 
borne out by the fact. The Liberal ma- 
jority had been reversed in Bath, so it had 
been in Chester, and in one or two other 
places. He was anxious to direct the at- 
tention of his noble and learned Friend to 
those particulars which he conceived to be 
at variance with the statements made ona 
former occasion. His complaint was, that 
about 300 magistrates had been created by 
his noble and learned Friend without re- 
ference to any public body as to the fitness 
of the parties so selected. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that it was 
very irksome to him to be called up night 
after night to enter into explanations of 
statements made by him with respect to 
particular boroughs, and it must be irk- 
some to their Lordships to sit and hear 
these dry details. He owned that he could 
not but admire the nonchalance of his 
noble Friend, who, after a lapse of two or 
three weeks, brought forward two or three 
cases in which he contended that the po- 
sition of the Liberal and Conservative ma- 
gistrates had been reversed, and the majo- 
rity taken from’ the former and given to 
the latter. In the case to which the noble 
Marquess had particularly referred, and of 
which notice had been given, he trusted 
he should be able at once to give satisfac« 
tory information. Had the noble Marquess 
given notice of his intention of bringing 
Bath and Chester under the consideration 
of the House, he had no doubt he should 
have been able to have given an explana- 
tion equally satisfactory ; but it was really 
too much out of 142 boroughs to call upon 
him, without previous notice, to give an 
account of the manner in which the ap- 
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pointments had been made in one or two 
cases selected for the purpose. He trusted 
he might be able to give a satisfactory ex- 
planation with respect to Gateshead. Be- 
fore he did so, perhaps their Lordships 
would allow him to state the position 
in which ministers were placed when 
they first came into office. There were 
in the county of Durham five very popu- 
lous boroughs. Gateshead was one, Sun- 
derland was another, Stockton-on-Tees 
was a third, Durham a fourth, and lastly, 
there was the populous borough of South 
Shields. Would their Lordships credit it 
without further evidence, that at the mo- 
ment they came into office, in these five 
boroughs, populous as they were, and with 
so many magistrates, there was only one 
Conservative justice of the peace? Three 
of these boroughs were boroughs made by 
the Reform Bill, and the whole of the bo- 
roughs were almost exclusively governed 
at the period to which he had referred by 
magistrates of the same party, of the same 
principles, and of the same politics as the 
noble Marquess. Having stated this, he 
would explain the particular case of Gates- 
head. Gateshead was situated in an ex- 
tremely populous district, requiring a great 
number of magistrates, and was not easily 
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managed by six magistrates. Of these six 
magistrates one was a Conservative and five 


were in the Whig interest. Such was the 
example set him by the noble Marquess. 
Now the influence of magistrates over the 
elections for Members of Parliament was 
by no means inconsiderable. ‘They exer- 
cised a great influence in the licensing of 
public houses, and what would their Lord- 
ships say when he told them that the noble 
Marquess’s friends had taken care that the 
one Conservative magistrate of Gateshead 
should have no influence in the licensing 
of public houses? It so happened that 
this one Conservative was a brewer, and 
his profession, by law, excluded him from 
all participation in the licensing of public 
houses. As Gateshead was a very po- 
pulous place, they (the Ministers) had 
considered that six magistrates were not a 
sufficient number, particularly as one of 
them resided seven miles from the place. 
They had, therefore, appointed six addi- 
tional magistrates, and in so doing they 
had readjusted the balance between the 
two political parties. The situation of 
Gateshead, moreover, was of a peculiar 
nature. It was divided only by the river 
from Newcastle, so that the two towns 
wight be said to form only one, in the 
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same way as London and Southwark, 
Now, in Newcastle there had been onl 

one Conservative to ten whig magistrates, 
The noble Marquess was a consummate 
actor. A remarkable circumstance had 
struck him, in looking over the returns 
which had been laid before Parliament 
relative to this subject. On a former 
evening the noble Marquess stated as 
evidence of his great moderation and for- 
bearance, that although he had held 
the office of Secretary for the Home 
Department for a year and a half or 
two years, he had not during that time 
appointed more than fifty or sixty ma. 
gistrates. Why, the fact was, the noble 
Marquess, on entering office, found the 
bench choke full of Whigs and Radicals, 
and he had no occasion to exert himself in 
the matter. It was true, that the noble 
Marquess remained quiet for a long period 
after entering upon his office ; but when 
did he first begin to appoint magistrates? 
It was important that their Lordships 
should look to that point. The noble 
Marquess first began to appoint magis. 
trates about the end of May, and the dis- 
solution of Parliament took plaee in the 
middle of June. The appointments were 
made preparatory to that event. Eight 
magistrates were appointed in Birming- 
ham, five at Harwich, three at Northamp- 
ton, one in the sacred borough of Taunton, 
five at Bridgewater, and three at Hastings; 
in every one of which boroughs severe and 
active contests took place at the general 
election. Thus twenty-four magistrates 
out of fifty were appointed just on the eve 
of a general election. Up to that period, 
the noble Marquess had staid his hand, 
being of opinion that there was no neces- 
sity to appoint fresh magistrates for the 
performance of ordinary magisterial duties, 
but then he all at once appointed twenty- 
four, and who could doubt the motive of 
the act? When he spoke of motives, he 
meant merely party motives; he did not 
wish to carry the matter further. After 
these appointments, the general election 
took place, and nothing further was done 
by the noble Marquess for a considerable 
time. Every thing that could be done as 
regarded the election had been done ; but 
on the 19th of August, the very day of the 
meeting of Parliament, when the fate of 
the Government was decided, the noble 
Marquess began to renew his activity. 
Then was the time for the Ministers to 
reward their partisans; they felt it neces- 
sary to make the most of their time, and 
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accordingly between the 19th of August 
and the 27th of that month, a period of 
eight days, how many magistrates did 
their Lordships suppose the noble Mar- 
quess created ? Only thirty-three. That 
made up the number of fifty-seven ap- 
pointed by the noble Marquess under such 
circumstances, and yet the noble Marquess 
took credit for his abstinence and forbear- 
ance! How, after baving pursued such a 
course of conduct, the noble Marquess could 
have ventured to renew the attack upon 
him, was indeed astonishing. One word 
more with respect to following the advice 
given by the town-councils. It was all 
very well to follow the advice of those 
bodies when they were of the same politics 
with yourselves. But what had been the 
conduct of the late Ministers with respect 
to Poole? This was a case to which he 
ought to have referred the other night ? 
At the time of the passing of the Muni- 
cipal Reform Bill, there was a Conserva- 
tive town-council in Poole, and they re- 
commended seven persons, and very proper 
persons they were too, to the Secretary for 
the Home Department, to be appointed 
magistrates. What did Lord John Rus- 
sell do? He rejected every one of them, 


and he appointed six Whig or Radical ma- 


gistrates, and one Conservative. Who 
was the Conservative? It was quite as- 
tonishing to observe with what perspicacity 
this single exception to the general rule 
was made, The Conservative appointed by 
Lord John Russell actually voted for Sir 
J. Byng at the election. Really the noble 
Marquess ought to be cautious in meddling 
with this subject. He had referred to only 
one case ; but he could assure the House, 
that he had a whole batch of them at hand. 
Soutterly untenable was the position which 
the noble Marquess had taken up, that he 
could not even guess at the motives which 
had influenced him in calling the attention 
of the House to the subject, unless it was 
intended as a piece of practical irony. The 
noble Marquess must surely have intended 
tosay, in effect, “ Ah, you Ministers do 
not know how to reward your partisans ; 
we are the people without scruple, without 
measure, without stint, toreward and sup- 
port those who adhere to us, and are our 
partisans in politics.” In conclusion, he 
must express a hope that their Lordships 
would think the explanation which he had 
given satisfactory, and that, at all events, if 
hehad sinned, his offence was scarcely visible 
‘a comparison with the accumulated mass 
of sin committed by the late Government. 
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The Marquess of Normanby observed, 
that the returns before the House contra- 
dicted the statement which the noble and 
learned Lord had made, no doubt on mis- 
information, on a former evening. The 
noble and learned Lord then stated dis- 
tinctly, that in no case had he reversed 
the majority; but he had stated four in- 
stances in which that had been done, and 
he could have gone further. The fact was 
admitted with respect to Gateshead, and 
if the noble and learned Lord had looked 
to Bath, he would have found that he had 
been deceived by the information on which 
he had made his statement on a former 
occasion. As to what the noble and learn- 
ed Lord called the accumulated sins of the 
late Government, and what had happened 
during the last month of his administra- 
tion of the Home Office, he utterly denied 
and repudiated the notion that he had 
made any addition to the magistracy with 
a view to the election. The case of Bir- 
mingham had nothing to do with the elee- 
tion. After the riots which occurred in 
that town, and the doubts which prevailed 
with respect to the validity of the charter, 
many of the magistrates refused to act, 
aud it was absolutely necessary for the 
due administration of justice to appoint 
fresh ones. Bridgewater was a similar 
case. A majority of the magistrates de- 
clined to act, and the remaining magis- 
trates made a representation to the Home 
Office, stating that they were so confined 
to the discharge of the duties of their of- 
fice that they could not stir from their 
homes, and, in consequence, additional 
magistrates were appointed there. At 
York, also, he had added four magistrates, 
on receiving a representation that the 
number of acting magistrates there was 
insufficient. But had he in that case 
sought to advance the interests of the 
party with which he was politically con- 
nected? No; he appointed two Whigs 
and two Conservatives. It was easy for 
the nuble Lord to state that such motives 
had influenced the appointments generally ; 
but as he had stated, speaking from recol- 
lection merely, that in the cases to which 
he had referred no such motives had regu- 
lated his conduct, their Lordships were 
bound to give him credit for having acted 
in the same spirit upon other occasions. 
The noble and learned Lord had been 
pleased to suppose that he had intended 
his interference in this matter as a — 
of practical irony, with the view of show- 
ing that the present Government were 
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not sufficiently ready to patronise their 
friends, but would the country entertain 
that opinion when they saw that the pre- 
sent Administration had appointed up- 
wards of 360 magistrates of one particular 
class of politics, who were called for by no 
necessity? Jt might be very convenient 
for the noble and learned Lord to assign 
particular motives for the appointments 
made by the late Government, and to re- 
ceive their Lordships’ cheers for doing so ; 
but he was not afraid of any such motives 
being imputed to them by the public. 
The country would perceive that he had 
called attention to a circumstance which 
it was important should be noticed, name- 
ly, that a great addition had been made to 
the magistracy without consultation with 
the town-councils, but upon private com- 
munications received from political parti- 
sans. 

The Lord Chancellor read from a return 
the names of places in which the late Go- 
vernment had appointed thirty-three ma- 
gistrates between the meeting of Parlia- 
ment and the 27th of August. 

The Marquess of Londonderry was sur- 
prised, that after what transpired on this 
subject on a former evening, the noble 
Marquess should have again brought it 
forward. That, however, was a matter of 
taste. His noble and learned Friend on 
the Woolsack had properly alluded to the 
accumulation of sins on the noble Mar- 
quess, in consequence of his appointments 
of borough magistrates, A reference to 
Sunderland would show some ground for 
this accumulation, In Sunderland the 
ten magistrates were all Whigs, and they 
would not grant a licenee for a public- 
house to any but their own party. In 
Gateshead there had been an addition of 
some two or three Conservatives, but still, 
taking the two together, the balance of 
both parties would be found equal. With 
regard to the county of Durham, if the 
noble Marquess challenged the appoint- 
ments in the boroughs, let him look to 
those of that county. Did he know the 
state of that county with respect to the 
magistracy? It consisted of about fifty 
magistrates, out of which only sixteen 
were Conservatives and all the rest were 
Whigs. He had lately received a com- 
raunication from a highly respectable gen- 
tleman at South Shields to this effect, that 
the borough of South Shields was happily 
not one of the municipal corporations ; 
that the magistrates were necessarily those 
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of the county; but that with a populati 
of 25,000 inhabitants there ool pare 
resident magistrate; that that magistrate 
was assisted by others residing in the 
neighbourhood, but that they were Whigs, 
and he did not hesitate to declare that 
the Conservative party were not satisfied 
with such a state of the magistracy. That 
was the state of the county of Durham, 
and of all places, that was the last that 
the noble Marquess should have chosen ag 
the subject of his animadversions, He 
was the last man, too, who should have 
made such an attack on that (the Minis. 
terial) side of the House with regard to 
the appointment of magistrates. 

The Marquess of Normanby utterly de. 
nied all the imputations and suspicions of 
the noble Marquess, and would assert that 
they were utterly groundless and without 
foundation. He had received a petition 
from a respectable body of persons, who 
desired him to present it to their Lord. 
ships, and in what he considered to be the 
discharge of his duty he did present it, 
But he would not allow the noble Mar. 
quess or any other person to throw an 
imputation upon him for doing that which 
= considered the proper discharge of his 

uty. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, he 
thought the noble Marquess was acting 
now upon information as erroneous as that 
he had acted on in Ireland ; but the noble 
Marquess had certainly received such a 
castigation that he doubted whether he 
would ever touch the matter again. 

The Earl of Radnor could not help ex- 
pressing his unfeigned disgust at the mode 
of appointing the magistracy attributed to 
his noble Friend, and admitted and de- 
fended by the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack. He knew not whether his 
noble Friends who were lately in office 
had acted in the way imputed to them by 
the noble and learned Lord, but if they 
had, and the noble and learned Lord 
could justify the assertions he had made 
then he could only say that the noble and 
learned Lord ought to get some Friend ia 
the other House of Parliament to impeach 
the late Administration. The noble and 
learned Lord said, that the appointments 
were made for election purposes, and to 
reward friends and followers. If that were 
so, it was a high crime and misdemeanour; 
and if the noble and learned Lord’s impu- 
tation were founded on facts, and he could 
bring proofs of it, then the noble and 
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Jearned Lordo ught to procure some person 
jn the other House to get up articles of 
impeachment against his noble Friend 
below him (the Marquess of Normanby) 
and Lord J. Russell for their conduct. 
But he would go further; he could not 
but express his surprise at the line taken 
by the noble and learned Lord upon this 
occasion. The noble and learned Lord 
had thrown out imputations against the 
late Government for the mode in which 
they had acted; but he justified the pro- 
ceedings of himself in the appointment of 
magistrates by the example of his noble 
Friend, and the necessity of having an 
equal number of magistrates of different 
politics on the bench. Now, it was not 
said, that any magistrate who had been 
appointed had acted improperly, and he 
should have thought, that before other 
magistrates were appointed, the inquiry 
should have been, not what were their 
politics, but what was their conduct ; not 
whether they were Whig or Tory, but 
whether they had conducted themselves 
properly, and with satisfaction to the 
people. The noble and learned Lord, 
however, said nothing upon that subject. 
But the noble Marquess who spoke last, 
expressly stated, the other day, and it was 
also stated in the letter, part of which the 
noble Marquess had just read, that none 
of the magistrates of whom complaint was 
made, because they were not Conserva- 
tives, had suffered their politics to in- 
fluence their conduct on the bench, Why, 
then, were they to be arraigned ? Or why 
were the persons who appointed them to 
be arraigned for doing so, and to be 
charged with appointing them for party 
purposes ? But what he most deprecated, 
was the sort of justification and the defence 
of such conduct laid down by the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack. It 
was the last that such a person as the 
noble and learned Lord, in the situation 
which he filled, ought to tolerate—it was 
the one he ought most to abjure; it was 
contrary to every principle of justice. 
Having heard the speech from the noble 
and learned Lord, he could not refrain 
from putting in one word for the people of 
England, and to protest against the idea 
that justice was to be administered, not 
by fit persons, qualified by their beha- 
viour, good conduct, or general demeanour 
In the situation of magistrates, but in con- 
sequence of their politics. He protested 
against the doctrine, as most improper, 
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and one that was likely to produce disap- 
probation amongst the people as to the 
mode of administering justice in this 
country. 

The Earl of Warwick said, that with 
respect to the licensing of public-houses, 
the magistrates having been appointed as 
political agents themselves, could not be 
found fault with for the houses they li- 
censed. In the town in which he himself 
lived, there had not been, since the Mu- 
nicipal Corporation Act, a single house 
licensed that had not belonged to one 
party. That operated in the strongest 
manner. The town of Birmingham had 
been mentioned; now in that borough, 
under the Municipal Bill, there were ap- 
pointed twenty-five borough magistrates, 
of whom four were Conservatives, one was 
doubtful, and the other twenty were Libe- 
rals, To Coventry twelve magistrates had 
been given; rather an over-proportion ; 
and how were they divided? Every one 
wasa Liberal, The next town was War- 
wick; there, out of six magistrates, five 
were Liberals, and only one Conservative. 
At Stratford-on-Avon, there were two 
Liberals and one neutral, But what was 
the state of the county of Warwick when 
the present Administration came into 
office? How many did their Lordships 
think were Conservative magistrates ? 
Out of upwards of forty, there was but 
one. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, the 
noble Earl who had just spoken, had 
charged the magistrates of Warwick with 
giving licences expressly to people of their 
own political opinions; but he wished 
to ask the noble Earl whether he had 
ever ascertained that that was really the 
fact ? 

The Earl of Warwick observed, that it 
was very easy for the magistrates to say to 
different applicants for licences that they 
thought such a man was better than an- 
other, 

The Marquess of Normanby said, he 
had been charged with appointing magis- 
trates at particular periods ; but he could 
only say, that he appointed them when 
representations were made to him by 
town-councils of the necessity for more 
magistrates for the administration of jus- 
tice, and he did think that he should 
have departed from his duty if he had 
been guided by any prospective feeling of 
the duration of the Government, or if 
he had not done that which it was ob- 
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viously his duty to do by appointing ma- 
gistrates. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that in 
consequence of what had fallen from the 
noble Earl on the other side, he thought 
it right to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships to what his noble and Jearned Friend 
had stated upon this subject some evenings 
ago. His noble and learned Friend stated 
then, that having found on examining the 
lists of magistrates that they had been ap- 
pointed generally on party principles, he 
had considered it his duty to remedy that 
evil, and inconvenient, as it undoubtedly 
was, because there was no doubt that, 
however well a man might conduct him- 
self in performing his duties as a magis- 
trate, yet there was a decided majority on 
one side, and that it shook the confidence 
which the people had in the administration 
of justice; his noble and learned Friend 
stated, that he had reviewed those lists of 
magistrates, and thought it his duty to 
place them more nearly upon an equality 
with respect to party than they had been 
theretofore; but his noble and learned 
Friend said, that in no instance, to the 
best of his recollection, had he made any 
sudden change in the party who had the 
majority in the corporations which he had 
under his revisal. Under those circum- 
stances, he must say, that his noble and 
learned Friend had not rendered himself 
liable to the attack made on him by the 
noble Earl on the other side. He thought 
it right to call their attention to what 
his noble and Jearned Friend stated, to 
show that he did not deserve that charge 
made against him. The noble Mar- 
quess said, that his noble and learned 
Friend had not acted exactly in the way 
laid down in former instances. He was 
not sufficiently informed to know how the 
matter stood in the particular cases men- 
tioned by the noble Marquess, but this he 
must say, that his noble and learned Friend 
was not liable to be charged with having 
established the appointment of magistrates 
on party principles; on the contrary, he 
had endeavoured to establish in that 
House the principle of the appointment 
of magistrates for the performance of a 
duty; and so little for party principles as 
this, that he was cautious not to make too 
sudden a change of the party who hap- 
pened to have the majority in the corpo- 
rations to which he had directed his atten- 
tion. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if the 
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noble Earl had been present on the other 
evening, he would have heard him quote 
on that occasion the opinion of a noble 
Baron now no more, whose opinions were 
always held in that House in the greatest 
respect, and also the opinion of his noble 
Friend who had lately occupied the Wool. 
sack. He stated that those opinions were 
the guide of his conduct with respect to 
the magistracy, and that he had acted in 
strict conformity withthem. As the noble 
Earl was not present he would quote them 
again, and it should be observed that it 
was with reference to a similar question 
that they had been expressed. The late 
Lord Holland said— 

‘“‘ The real responsibility of appointing ma« 
gistrates rests with the Lord Chancellor, and 
it is the duty of that high functionary to re. 
commend only such persons as he deems duly 
qualified to discharge the important duties re. 
posed in them. I do not mean to impugn the 
motives or question the actions of men of any 
political party; but, in common, I believe, 
with the great mass of the country, I think, if 
men of one particular class alone are admitted 
to this important office, though justice itself 
may not be corrupted, the administration of it 
may be subject to doubt and suspicion.” 


His noble and learned Friend expressed 
himself in terms more decided ; he said— 

“Tt is my opinion (this he read in the pre- 
sence of his noble and learned Friend) that 
there should be an admixture of the opinions 
of both parties.” 


And that was said in vindicating him. 
self when he was attacked in reference to 
his appointment of magistrates. 

Lord Lilford said, that the late Lord 
Holland not only had the opinion just 
quoted by the noble and learned Lord, 
but always acted upon it. 

The Earl of Radnor, in reply, said he 
agreed in all that was reported to have 
been said by the two noble Lords, and he 
wished that those opinions had always 
been conformed to. 

Lord Wharncliffe said it was, in his 
opinion, very inconvenient that questions 
should arise in that House respecting the 
appointment of magistrates. It should 
always be assumed, that a magistrate 
would act independently; he had sworn 
to do so, and it should be assumed that he 
would do so. But his noble and learned 
Friend’s defence was this—that he found 
when he came into office that the late Mi- 
nistry had filled the bench with persons 
holding their own folitical opinions. The 
noble Earl opposite had asked, if there 
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had been any complaints? Although 
there might not have been any from the 
town-council, there had been complaints 
from persons in the places where the per- 
sons acted, and there did grow up an 
opinion in those places that justice was 
not fairly administered ; and it was, there- 
fore, the duty of the Lord Chancellor to 
reform the bench, and to give people a 
confidence in the administration of justice. 
He acknowledged to have made the mo- 
tion to which Lord Holland had alluded, 
and he did it as a warning. He saw that 
the Ministers were filling the bench with 
their own adherents, and when Lord John 
Russell avowedly, in the other house, said 
he would do it, he took the opportunity of 
protesting against it. 
Discussion at an end. 


Foreign Fruit. 


Forzicn Fruit.] The Earl of Win- 
chilsea presented a petition from East 
Kent, against the proposed duty on fo- 
reign fruit in the tariff. Where it was 
clear that an act of injustice was about to 
be committed by the Legislature, it was 
its bounden duty, when the evil was 
pointed out, to retrace their steps. The 
only ground on which, in his opinion, pro- 
tection should be given to any interest, 
was, when it could be fairly shown that 
individuals had been induced by legis- 
lative interference, to invest their capital 
in a particular branch of trade. The ave- 
rage price of culinary apples for the last 
eight or nine years was 3s. 4d. the bushel, 
and for the last two years, since the re- 
duction of the duty, 2s. 6d. The expense 
of bringing this fruit to market was not 
less than Is. 6d., which left 1s. 10d. for 
gathering, tithes, and all the other ex- 
penses. He asked, whether the public 
had any right to complain of such a price. 
The best proof they had not was, that no 
petition was ever presented against the 
price at which apples were sold. If 
foreign fruit were let in at 6d. a bushel, 
the greater part of the orchards in Kent 
must be thrown out of cultivation, and 
men who had invested their capital under 
Government security, that the protection 
to it would be continued, must be ruined. 
The petitioners did not ask for prohibi- 
tion, but fora fair return on the capital 
which they had expended. The increase 
of smuggling under the new law must be 
immense, 

The Earl of Radnor had a word or two 
losay on the subject of apples. Protection 
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was reduced four years ago, and the noble 
Earl opposite was labouring for the reim- 
position of that protection. The very 
same predictions were indulged in by the 
central committee of the apple trade, in 
a circular which they issued at that time, 
as those which the noble Earl now so 
vehemently enforced. Yet, by this docu- 
ment, it was shown that the price of apples 
had fallen under the former high duty, 
from 10s, 6d. to 2s. 4d., and the noble 
Earl had stated that the price, under the 
reduction of duty, had risen to 2s. 6d. This 
certainly was no strong inducement to 
place implicit credit in all the assertions 
which the parties interested made, as to 
the effects which a reduction of duty must 
have on their trade. He did not think the 
Government had gone far enough with 
regard to this article; for their measure 
must have the effect of trebling the pro- 
tection in some cases. He could only ac- 
count for this departure from the principle 
of the tariff by the reasons given by one 
Gentleman to another, as they recently 
travelled in a diligence in Holland, and 
which had been told him by a gentleman 
who did not belong to either House of 
Parliament. ‘I can’t understand,” said 
one of these gentlemen, “ the principle on 
which this tariff is framed. You have 
taken the duty off onions and raised that 
on apples.” “ Oh,” replied his companion, 
“‘ the reason of that is, that there is a gen- 
tleman, named Knatchbull, in the Go- 
vernment, who lives in a part of the 
county called Kent, where a great many 
apples are grown.” 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Erection Peritrons.] Lord Brougham 
said, that as several reports had been 
made as connected with the general no- 
tice which he had given last Session, he 
would now put off his notice till Monday 
next, when he would certainly bring it 
forward. At the same time, he must state 
that he had looked in vain in the proceed- 
ings of the other House for a compliance 
with, or an indication of a compliance 
with, an important provision of the 
Bribery Act which their Lordships had 
passed in the last Session of Parliament. 
He had looked in vain for a compliance 
with the provisions of the act in the pro- 
ceedings of several committees which had 
reported on the subject of bribery. They 
had reported against the sitting Members 
in certain cases, and they had been un- 
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seated on the ground of having been re- 
turned by bribery. A clause in the act 
directed, in respect to these committees, 


“ And also that they shall report whether or 
not it shall have been proved that such bri- 
bery shall have been committed with the 
knowledge and consent of the sitting Member 
or candidate ” 


It might be that the report on this point 
did not appear on the votes, but he 
thought it was indispensably necessary 
that it should so appear. This clause had 
been retained in the bill by their Lord- 
ships, and a most important clause it was. 
It enacted, that election committees should 
receive evidence of the whole matter of 
the allegation of bribery, without the ne- 
cessity of previously proving agency ; 
nay, more, it directed that the committee 
should report separately and distinctly on 
the facts of bribery. This involved more 
than a general charge of bribery. 

Their Lordships adjourned till Monday. 


— rere rece errr— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 29, 1842, 


Minutes.) New Writ.—For Brighton, in the room of 
J. N. Wigney, Esq., Chiltern Hundreds,’ 

Bitts. Public.—1* Fines and Recoveries (Wales and 
Cheshire). 
2°: Parish Constables. 
Private.— 1° Birmingham and Liverpool Junction Ca- 
nal (No. 2). 
2° Forth Marine Insurance Company. 
Reported.— Ardrossan Harbour; St. Philip’s (Bristol) 
Bridge; Gosport Pier. 
3°- and passed:—Granton Pier; Saundersfoot Railway ; 
New Cross Roads; Kirkintilloch Roads (No.1); Nor- 
thern Coal Mining Company; Great North of England 
(Clarence and Hartlepool Junction) Railway (No. 1). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Shaw, Mr. Sergeant Jack- 
son, and Mr. Young, from Lurgan, St. Mary’s, Shandon, 
Cork, Sclull, Kilmacabea, Ross, Dromore, the Diocese of 
Kilmore, and other places, against the present System of 
Education (Ireland).—By Mr. Ormesby Gore, Mr, Ord, 
and Mr. Stansfield, from Attornies at Bridlington, Brid- 
lington Quay, and Huddersfield, for the Repeal of the 
Stamp Duty on their Certificates.-By Mr. T. Duncombe, 
from the Shoemakers of Marylebone, against any Reduc- 
tion of the Duty on Foreign Leather, and Boots and 
Shoes.—By Mr. Wallace, from Greenock, against any 
Duty on the Exportation of Coals.—By Mr. O’Connell, 
from Castletown, for the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By 
Lord Robert Grovernor, from Chester, for the Introduc- 
tion of a Clause that all Rates required for the use of 
Municipal Corporations shall be raised, levied, and col- 
lected separately from the Poor-rates.—By Mr. Hume, 
from certain Congregations of Freethinking Christians 
in St. John’s-square, Clerkenwell, against the practice of 
taking Oaths.— By Lord Eliot, from the King’s County, 
in favour of the Drainage (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. Bro- 
therton, from Pendleton, and Capperal Hill, near Old- 
ham, against the Employment of Females in Coal Mines. 
—By Mr. R. Godson, and Sir R. Peel, from Kiddermins- 
ter, Paisley, and the Glasgow Conservative Operatives 
Association, in favour of the proposed Commercial Re- 
forms and Financial Measures.—From Staines, and Bootle, 





against any further Grant to Maynooth College.—From 


Corbay, for rendering Valid all Marriages solemnized by 
Presbyterian Ministers in Ireland between Members of 
the Established Church and Protestant Dissenters.—From 
Watford, Grimsby, Newport (Salop), St. Luke’s, Rox. 
burgh, and Berwick, against the Property Tax.—From 
Coggshall, Halsted, Colchester, and other places, against 
Reduction of the Duties on Seeds.—From Billinbro, Im. 
ham, Thurlby, Maidenhead, Edenham, and Wantage, 
against the Importation of Foreign Cattle.—From the 
Huntingdon Literary and Scientific Institution, for Ex. 
emption from Rates and Taxes.—From Maker, and St, 
John’s, for Repeal of the Poor-law Amendment Act 
From the Central District of Finsbury, for the Redemp- 
tion of the Tolls on Waterloo, and the other Metropolitan 
Bridges.—From the Chamber of Commerce and Manu- 
facturers at Glasgow, for Alteration of the method of 
Levying the Duty on Railroad Passengers.—From St, 
Mary’s, Limerick, for Abolition of Ministers’ Money (Ire. 
lJand).— From Llanelly, Awliscombe, Honiton, and other 
places, for Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.— From 
Norwich, Great Yarmouth, and other places, praying that 
Roman Catholics may be placed on a footing of perfect 
Equality in regard to their Civil Rights with the rest of 
her Majesty’s subjects. 


Sournamrton Execrion Commit- 
TEE.] Mr, Thesiger begged to ask the 
chairman of the Southampton election 
committee, whether it was his intention to 
make any motion that evening with respect 
to the witness in custody named William 
Rouse Mabson. 

Mr. Redington said, that last night he 
had declared his willingness, if any- 
thing should occur to clear up the trans- 
action in which the witness William 
Rouse Mabson had been concerned with 
respect to the papers and documents not 
produced by him before the committee, 
to move that he be discharged. It ap- 
peared, that as an inducement to follow 
this course, hopes had been held out that 
these parties would be brought before the 
committee, one of whom, it was stated, 
was the person who had delivered up the 
papers. He had communicated with the 
solicitors, who had proposed the bringing 
forward of these parties to see if what was 
said was true; but as nothing satisfactory 
had resulted, he should not be discharging 
his duty if he were to say otherwise than 
that he could not move for the discharge 
of the witness at present, however much he 
might regret the circumstances by which 
the witness would be confined for three 
days more. 

Mr. Thesiger gave notice, that at the 
next meeting of the House, he should move 
that William Rouse Mabson be discharged 
from the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. 


Braztts.] Mr. Milner Gibson wished 
to make an inquiry of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet at the head of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, on a question regarding our relations 
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with the Brazils. The right hon. Baronet 
had given the country to understand that 
his chief, if not his only objection to a 
reduction of the duty on sugar, was the 
fear that he should by so doing encourage 
the slave-trade in the Brazils, and he had 
understood the right hon. Baronet to say, 
that if he had not felt embarrassment by 
the slave-trade question, he should have 
felt it his duty to propose a considerable 
reduction in the duty on sugar immedi- 
ately; but that he had not done so be- 
cause he thought it might tend to render 
abortive the efforts that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were making to restrain slavery. 
Now, he wished to ask the right hon. Ba- 
ronet whether, at the present moment, he 
was making any decided effort to restrain 
slavery in the Brazils; and inasmuch as 
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| had passed between the two governments, 
but as yet this had led to no result. 
| Viscount Palmerston wished to put a 
| question to the right hon, Baronet, which 
/he hoped it would be in his power to 
‘answer. He was well aware, that it was 
_ objectionable to ask, and improper to state, 
| the nature or propositions which were in 
| discussion between the Government of 
Great Britain and a foreign govern- 
| ment; and therefore inquiry upon such 
| subject ought, in general, to be met by a 
'refusal. But questions relating to slave- 
| trade treaties were not subject to the ge- 
'neral rule in that respect. He had him- 
‘self never made any difficulty in stating 
the nature of negotiations entered into 
from time to time with other countries, 
| with a view to the more effectual suppres- 


there was at present existing a treaty be- | sion of the slave-trade. He did not know 
tween this country and the Brazils, making | whether the right hon. Baronet would feel 
the Slave-trade illegal, and declaring it | equally at liberty to give him the informa- 


piracy, and binding the Brazilian govern- | tion which he was about to ask. He 
ment to discourage the importation of , wished to ask the right hon. Baronet 
slaves into the Brazils, he was desirous of | what the nature was of those further sti- 
knowing if the right hon. Baronet were , pulations which had been proposed to the 
prepared to enforce that treaty? He was | Government of the Brazils with a view to 
also desirous of knowing if the British | the suppression of the slave-trade? and 
Government and the Brazilian govern- | whether they would give Great Britain in- 


ment had come to any understanding re- | creased powers of action, or whether they 
specting the period of the termination of were merely engagements to be executed 
the treaty of commerce now subsisting by the Brazilian government? He should 
between the two countries ? |be glad to find that increased powers 

Sir R. Peel replied, that her Majesty’s | were given to our cruizers engaged in the 
Government were always prepared to ful- | suppression of the slave-trade; but he 
fil their engagements with foreign nations, | was sorry to say that he should not at- 
and to require that other nations should | tach much importance to any additional 
fulfil their engagements with this country. engagements into which the Brazilian go- 
Her Majesty’s Government could not vernment might enter, relative to the 


come to any understanding with the Go- 


vernment of the Brazils respecting the | 


period of the expiration of the present 
treaty. The noble Lord, the late Secre- 
tary for the Foreign Department, had al- 
ways contended, and he thought justly 
contended, that the treaty would not ex- 
pire until November, 1844, and that was 
the view entertained by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The government of Brazils 
were of a different opinion, and contended, 
that the treaty would expire in November 
of the present year. Communications had 
taken place on the subject, but he was 


question of slavery and the slave-trade, 

, Sir Robert Peel very much doubted 
| whether the noble Lord, if in office, 
would have answered such a question. 
He had too high an opinion of the noble 
Lord’s discretion and good sense, to be- 
lieve upon any other authority than his 
own that he would answer such a ques- 
tion. Her Majesty’s Government had 
made a communication with the Brazil- 
ian government generally upon the sub- 
ject of slavery and the slave-trade, but 
had not yet had an opportunity of receiv- 
ing an answer. 


hot able to say that the government of the | 


Brazils acquiesced in the construction 
Placed by her Majesty’s Government on 
that treaty. With respect to the subject 
of the restraining more effectually the 
slave-trade in the Brazils, communications 


Business oF THE Hovuse.] Sir R. 

' Peel, after briefly alluding to the state of 

public business, and to what he con- 

ceived would most promote the conveni- 

ence of the House, moved, “ That after 
282 
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Monday, the 9th May next, orders of the 
day shall have precedence over notices of 
motions on Tuesdays, so long as the pro- 
perty-tax and tariff shall remain under 
consideration.” He hoped that they would 
not be objected to by the Gentlemen who 
had fixed notices of motion for Tuesday, 
the 10th. 

Mr. John O'Connell, whose motion 
respecting the grievances of Catholics in 
the navy stood for that day, declared that 
he had no disposition to thwart the ar- 
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all parties objecting to the alterations in 
the tariff. 
Motion agreed to. 


Incoméetax. 


Income-Tax.] On the motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the House 
went into committee on the Income-tax 
Bill. 

Upon schedule D being put, as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Upon the annual profits or gains arising 
or accruing to any person residing in Great 
Britain, from any kind of property whatever 


rangement proposed by the right hon. | 
Baronet. He should be quite ready to | 
ostpone his motion till the following | 


whether situate in Great Britain or elsewhere, 
or from any profession, trade, employment, or 
vocation, whether the same shall be respec. 


hursday. 

Lord John Russell was quite ready to 
agreee to the motion of the right hon. 
Baronet, which he thought would be pro- 
ductive of great advantage to the public. 
He was glad to find that his hon. Friend 
(Mr. J. O’Connell) had consented to waive 
his motion for the 10th of May. In re- 


gard to the Sudbury case, he hoped there 
would not be any objection on the part of 
the House to the motion for leave to 
bring in the bill; but he conceived they 
would require more evidence to be given 
before they could come to a decision ov 


that case. While he was addressing the 
House on the motion of the right hon. 
Baronet, he would take the opportunity 
of referring to the imputations which had 
been cast upon them, in regard to the de- 
lay which had been occasioned in the 
progress of the tariff and property-tax. 
During the discussion on the Corn-bill, 
they were told by the right hon. Baronet 
that the adjournments of the debate were 
productive of great inconvenience, and 
that hon. Members ought not, therefore, 
to persist in addressing the House on the 
subject. Now he understood that the 
Corn-bill was passed in the House of 
Lords on Friday last, and that it had only 
received the Royal assent this day. A 
whole week, therefore, had been lost; not 
on any discussion or amendments, but 
merely because the commission had not 
been able to sit until to-day. In regard to 
the tariff, he thought that the Government 
had very properly given the parties inter- 
ested an opportunity of being heard, and 
although this had caused a great delay, 
he was glad to hear the right hon. Baronet 
declare that his only object in granting 
this delay, was in order that he might give 
the fullest consideration to the interests of 





tively carried on in Great Britain or elsewhere, 
there shall be charged yearly for every 20s, 
of the amount of such profits or gains the sum 
of 7d.” 


Mr. Sharman Crawford rose to move 


| that the words, “or from any profession 


or trade, employment or vocation,” be ex- 
punged. Under present circumstances, he 
considered that the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests had a fair claim of ex. 
emption from this tax. He would not 
again detail the distress under which they 
suffered ; but he could not help reminding 
the House that they had passed a bill for 
the purpose of keeping up the price of 
corn, and he could not but think that the 
distresses of the commercial and manufae- 
turing classes were produced in a greater 
or less degree by the Corn-laws. These 
corn duties were imposed for the benefit of 
a particular class—the landed interest; 
and so long as they had that special benefit 
they ought to bear that proportion of the 
Income-tax. He knew it would be said 
that these proposed exceptions would create 
a deficiency, but that might amply be 
made up by extending the probate Naty to 
all kinds of property, real as well as per- 
sonal. His great objection to the present 
bill was the inquisitorial nature of its en- 
actments. He did not contend for the 
entire exemption of incomes derived from 
manufactures, but he thought the fair 
proportion of taxation might be levied on 
them in another way. Why not tax them 
in proportion to the rents which they paid 
for their premises? Great evils would 
arise to the commercial interest from indi- 
viduals engaged in it being called on to 
make a disclosure of their affairs. He 
considered a tax on property, or on the 
income derived from property, a8 the best 
of all taxes ; but when it was extended to 
the profits derived from trade, it was mabl- 
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festly unjust. The hon. Member for Bath 
(Mr. Roebuck) had a motion on the paper 
for a reduction in the per centage of the 
tax on profits derived from trade. He 
would support that motion, although it did 
not remove the great objection which he 
felt to taxing profits derived from trades 
or professions. He then begged to move 
the omission of the words, “or from any 
profession, trade, employment, or vo- 
cation.” 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion. He 
had no objection to a tax on property or 
capital, but he thought the principle of 
taxing incomes arising from capital and 
landed property, and yearly incomes arising 
from trade and from professions at the same 
rate per centage, was manifestly unjust. 
He would show to the House that the 
principle of the original Income-tax was 
very different, and much more just. If 
they had adopted that principle, he would 
have agreed at once in the proposal. By 
the act of 1692, a tax was imposed on the 
frent of real property of 4s. in the pound, 
and supposing a person had an income 
from landed property of 100/., he would 
have paid 20/. as his share of the tax. 
Stock in trade, machinery, houses, money, 
&c., to carry on the business was con- 
sidered personal property, and that per- 
sonal property was dealt with in a dif- 
ferent manner. The legal interest of money 
at that time was 6 per cent., and sup- 
posing a person had personal property 
valued at 100/., that amount was con- 
sidered as capital, the same as the value 
of land was considered capital, and the 
profit or interest allowed on this amount 
was taken at 6/., and he paid the tax not 
on the 100/., the capital—but on the 61., 
being the interest, or supposed profit 
arising from his capital. That was a fair 
tax. But if they as proposed by the 
present bill, taxedan income of 100/. derived 
from a profession or a trade, in the same 
way as they taxed a yearly income derived 
from land, they would be taxing the 
capital of the professional man, and not 
the interest. Such a tax would be most 
unequal and unjust. It would fall on the 
Income of capital of the rich, but on the 
capital of the poor. For example, if he had 
3,000/. of capital, and invested it in land 
he would suppose it to produce 1504. 
They proposed to tax that sum as the 
yearly income or profit of the 3,000/., 
Which was quite correct ; while an income 
of 8,000/., arising from a trade or pro- 
fession was all capital, and if the interest 
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at this time be considered 5 per cent., that 
amount of capital would produce 1501. a- 
year, and the tax ought to apply to the 
150/. and not to the 3,000/. But it was 
proposed to tax those two incomes at 
the same rate. Was this fair? That 
the income from real property should be 
taxed, whilst the capital of the professional 
man and trader was taxed. He was op- 
posed to any tax on professional or mer- 
cantile profits, but he would capitalize 
them and allow the tax to be levied on the 
income of such capital. Every restriction 
should be removed, and it would be better 
that every man employing capital pro« 
ductively should not be taxed, and that 
every individual be permitted to exert him- 
self to the best advantage in his power to add 
to the wealth of the State by his industry 
in whatever form created. It was on that 
principle that he had opposed the taxing 
terminable annuities as proposed by the 
bill, to take a portion of the capital. He 
thought it was most unjust to tax them. 
Suppose he bought an annuity of 100/. 
for twenty years: the first year he would 
be entitled to receive 5/, as interest and 
5l. as capital; so that in ten years he 
would have the interest regularly, and he 
would in some time receive back all 
the capital. But if they laid the tax on 
10 per cent., the amount of such annuity, 
it was clear, that at the end of twenty 
years it would have deprived him of a 
considerable portion of his capital. Surely, 
that was unjust and ought not to be the 
plan of the Government. If the annuity 
was purchased by 100/. for ten years, the 
annuitant ought to receive 15/. yearly, 
namely, 5/. for the interest and 10/. to re- 
place the capital, and if the tax be levied 
on the 152., it is evident that it will be a 
tax on the 5/. of income, and a tax also on 
the 10/. to replace the capital at the end 
of the ten years. He declared this un- 
equal, and consequently unjust taxation 
when compared with the landed proprietor, 
whose capital was not to be touched by the 
bill. He hoped his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bath would state what kind 
of incomes he meant to include in his mo- 
tion, for he was decidedly of opinion that 
stock in trade ought to be considered per- 
sonal property as well as professional in- 
come, and that the tax should be levied 
on the yearly interest or profit from such 
stock or income, at the rate of interest 
at the time, say 5 per cent. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that he was in a 
difficulty as to the proper course to pur- 
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sue. He was afraid that he should be 
precluded from bringing forward his mo- 
tion if the House should give precedence 
to the motion of the hon. Member for 
Rochdale. Perhaps the right hon. Ba- 
ronet could suggest some course to obviate 
the difficulty. 

Sir R. Peel suggested, that they should 
first proceed with the clause, that “ upon 
the annual profits or gains arising or ac- 
cruing to any person,” &c. “ from any 
kind of property, there shall be charged 
yearly for every 20s. of the amount of such 
profits or gains, the sum of sevenpence.” 
Then they could proceed to the other 
part of the clause which imposed the same 
tax on “ profits or gains arising from any 
profession, trade, employment, vocation,” 
at which stage the hon. Member for Bath 
would be enabled to move that the sum of 
34d. should be charged instead of 7d. 
That part of schedule D which provides 
that upon the annual profits or gains 
arising or accruing to any person residing 
in Great Britain from any rent or property 
whatever, whether situate in Great Britain 
or elsewhere, there shall be charged 
yearly for every 20s. of the amount of 
such profits or gains the sum of 7d., was 
then agreed to. 

Viscount Howick understood the course 
of proceedings to be that that they would 
first put the question that the blank 
relating to the tax on professions, trades, 
&c., be filled up by the insertion of 7d, 
The hon. Member for Bath would propose 
to substitute 3}d.,0n which he would 
take a division, and when the blank was 
filled up with either 7d. or 3}d. then 
would be the time for the hon. Member 
for Rochdale to propose his amendment. 

Mr, Crawford’s amendment postponed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed that upon the annual profits or 
gains arising or accruing to any person 
residing in Great Britain from any profes- 
sion, trade, employment, or vocation, whe- 
ther the same shall be respectively carried 
on in Great Britain or elsewhere, there 
shall be charged yearly for every 20s. of 
the amount of such profits or gains the 
sum of 7d. 

Mr. Roebuck rose to propose the amend- 
ment of which he had given notice. He had 
some time since stated to the House that 
Vie inequality of the tax on property 
accruing from professions, trades, employ- 
ments, or vocations was so obvious, that it 
was desirable that some method should 
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be adopted for remedying that inequality, 
The right hon Baronet (Sir R. Peel) said, 
in reply, that it was impossible to render 
thetaxequal,and thereupon the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) took advantage of that 
admission, and said he perfectly agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet, that it was ut- 
terly impossible to render equal those things 
which were in themselves unequal, and 
therefore he could not accord with the 
proposition of Sir Robert Peel, and op. 
posed the tax altogether. The distinction 
between the two leaders of the House was 
this: the right hon. Baronet said, it was 
impossible to render the tax in any way 
equal, still he should impose it; while the 
noble Lord said that, it being impossible 
to render the tax equal, he should oppose 
it. Now he came between these two par- 
ties, and said that, in his opinion, it was 
possible to render the tax equal, and 
therefore he should vote for its being re- 
tained. The distinction between him and 
the right hon. Baronet was as to the pre- 
mises; and the distinction between him 
and the noble Lord was as to the concla- 
sion. He had to maintain three proposi- 
tions :—first, that there was an inequality 
in this mode of taxation; secondly, that 
the tax, being unequal, it sinned against 
those great canons of taxation which had 
been laid down by every man whose opi- 
nion was an authority on the subject, and 
that therefore if it were within their power 
to take away that inequality, it was their 
duty to doso; and, thirdly, that there was 
a mode by which this inequality might at 
least be reduced (for he would not go fur- 
ther than that), and that therefore a ne- 
cessity was imposed upon the right hon. 
Baronet to follow out that proposition, 
Now, with regard to his first proposition, 
he thought he should have very little diffi- 
culty in making out that this was aa 
unequal tax. He was sure the right 
hon. Baronet would himself concede that 
point. A tax levied upon a man who 
derived 1002, a year from property pos- 
sessed by him in fee simple, and the same 
amount levied upon a professional man, 
whose income by his labour amounted to 
1002. a year, could not be an equal tax. 
First, it was unequal because the different 
descriptions of property would yield a dif- 
ferent price in the market. A fee simple 
estate would yield a price equal to thirty 
years’ purchase. If be went into the 
money market he could purchase an an- 
huity of 300/, a year, at the age of thirty 
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and in good health, for 5,000/.; but a fee 
simple estate, yielding 3002. a year, would 
cost 9,000/. In this case, then, the best 
he could put, where the party was young, 
and in perfect health, and where there 
existed no doubt or difficulty, he had 
shown the value of that class of incomes 
to be nearly one-half less than incoines 
derived from land. But there were many 
contingencies which rendered the income 
of professional men very precarious. It 
might depend not upon health alone. He 
had known professional men who at forty 
years of age were making a large fortune, 
and at sixty were without any income. 
Mercantile men, and men in trade, were 
liable to all the chances of the seasons— 
to tempests, to money panics, and to the 
folly of their neighbours, all of which ren- 
dered the amount of their gains doubtful. 
Therefore, in saying that the difference 
between the income of the landed pro- 
prietor and of a person in any profession, 
trade, vocation, or employment, ought to 
be taken at one-half, was not, in his opi- 
nion, assuming too great an inequality. 
But it might be said that he was using a 
rough method of calculation, and was not 
approximating perfectly to the truth. He 
admitted it. He, on a former occasion, 
proposed a plan which he thought did ap- 
proximate to the truth; by taking the 
value of his land which yielded 100/. a 
year, and comparing it with the amount 
he should be obliged to pay for insuring 
his life for 1002. a year,—this, he thought, 
would have determined the true value be- 
tween a professional or mutable income, 
and an income which was represented by 
land. But he was told that there was 
gteat impracticability in that proposition ; 
he therefore now came forward with a 
much more simple mode, and merely asked 
the right hon. Baronet to reduce the In- 
come-tax on variableand uncertain incomes 
to one-half the sum which was levied on 
certain and unchanging incomes, in order 
to arrive at that principle of justice upon 
which every tax ought to be based. He 
had thus established the inequality of the 
tax. He now approached his second pro- 
position, namely, that a tax thus sinning 
against justice, and against all the rules 
of sound taxation, ought to be changed. 
Adam Smith had laid down four maxims 
with regard to taxes in general. First, 
that the subjects of every state ought to 
contribute towards the support of the Go- 
Vernment as nearly as possible in propor- 
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tion to their respective abilities ; second, 
that the tax which each individual was 
bound to pay ought to be certain and not 
arbitrary ; third, that every tax ought to 
be levied at the time, or in the manner 
in which it was most likely to be conve- 
nient for the contributor to pay it; and 
fourth that every tax ought to be so con- 
trived as both to take out and to keep out 
of the pockets of the people as little as 
possible over and above what it brought 
into the public treasury of the State. 
The first grand principle which every man 
ought to adopt who assumed the reins of 
Government when he came to tax the 
people was, to take care that the tax 
should be equal upon all. Now, he would 
suppose a man to have an income of 
100/. a-year, derived from land held by 
him in fee simple, and another man de- 
riving the same amount of income from 
some professional pursuit. The question 
was, were these two persons equally com- 
petent to contribute to the expenses of 
the State? Far from it. Every man 
would at once acknowledge that the 
person whose income was derived from the 
fee was much more able to pay a tax to 
the State than he whose income was the 
result of his own personal exertions. It 
could be easily shown that the former was 
one-half richer than the latter. If so, 
ought they to be taxed at the same rate? 
Was that man who obtained his income 
by the daily application of his mental and 
physical powers—who was wrought upon 
by the anxieties which the uncertainty of 
trade and professional avocations neces- 
sarily occasioned—who was placed under 
the weighty responsibilities of maintaining 
the station and credit of himself and 
family, was such a man to be put on the 
same level and taxed to the same amount 
with the comfortable and complacent 
gentleman, who, without any toil or any 
solicitude, derived his income from estates 
which had descended to him from his an- 
cestors, or from funds which had been 
accumulated by the industry of his fore- 
fathers? He saw men on the benches 
before and around him whose fortunes 
were derived by the constant application 
of their minds, and who were occupied 
almost incessantly during the twenty- 
four hours; should they be taxed to the 
same extent with those calm and easy 
Gentlemen that sat near them, whose 
wealth sprung from land and other fixed 
sources, without labour of any kind? 
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There were merchants present whose | gentleman, ‘‘ How much do you get from 
‘whole existence depended upon the ele- | your profession?” The reply might be, 
ments, and whom a storm or a tempest ‘‘I get a thousand a-year.” “ Very 
might plunge into ruin; while there | well,” says the tax gatherer, ‘‘ then I tax 
were others within his view who were you 3 per cent upon the return made 
exposed to a thousand chances and vi-' for your interest upon the 10,000J, con. 
cissitudes that always accompanied trade. | sols; and I tax you one and a half per 
Was the right hon. Baronet prepared to | cent upon your professional gains*” Now, 
say, that such men ought to contribute to; where was the difficulty? On a former 
the State equally with those whose pro-/ occasion, the right hon. Baronet, with a 
perty was secure from all risk, and who | view to drive him into a corner, said when 
depended upon no contingencies, nor upon | he first propounded this modification— 
any personal exertions for their incomes? | was this, or that, or t’other, to determine 
If the right hon. Baronet did think so, | the value of a man’s life? He answered 
then let him carry out the principle. Let; the right hon. Baronet at the time, ac- 
him tax the labouring man, he who derived | cording to what appeared to his mind to 
his daily bread from his daily labour, and | be the truth. But if the right hon. Ba- 
who was paid by the week. But it might! ronet should meet him now, by saying, 
be said, that the proposition which he now | “« It is true, that in this case you are quite 
made was only one of many which had! right;” but there are other cases where 
already been suggested, and therefore} similar inequalities exist, and where the 
ought not to be entertained any more than | parties have an equal right to be relieved; 
the rest—that the tax had been denounced | and, therefore, I will not make any dis. 
as a bad tax; thatit was adirect tax, and | tinction; if the right hon. Baronet should 
that the people did not like it. Now, he| use this argument, then he would say to 
was aware of all this; but his proposition | him: ‘I do not think that that is a worthy 
was not open to this objection, for he was| answer.” Was it because they could not 
not opposing the principle of the bill. The | (and it remained to be seen whether they 
House was now in committee to consider | could not) do all justice, should they not 
the details, and, in his opinion, it was not; do some? Because they could not do 
proper to drag the principle of the measure | perfect justice, should they do complete 
into discussion. He was strictly confining | injustice? Looking at this question with 
himself to the mere question at issue—was | candour, totally regardless of all party 
this an unequal tax? If so, then the next | considerations, and knowing the fallibility 
question he asked was this—was there | of the human mind, what he wished to ac- 
any difficulty in apportioning the tax, and | complish was, to approximate as nearly as 
making it equal? Where was the diffi- | he could to the truth. The whole business 
culty? Every man who derived 100J. a- | of legislation was but a matter of approxi 
year from a profession, employment, trade, | mation. Certainty of justice never could 
or vocation, was required to declare it.| be attained. The innocent often suffered 
If he derived his income from fixed pro- | —the guilty often escaped; but still, by 
perty, it was known; if from land, it was | the best efforts of human intelligence, legis- 
known; if from the funds, it was known; | lation attained in the general result the 
if from an annuity, it was known. But, | good of society. He was, therefore, con- 
if he made a return that it was derived ; tent with its being a matter of approxima. 
from trade, profession, or vocation, it} tion; and when he showed the House a 
would, of course, be known also; there-| case in which it was possible for the 
fore, so far from the difference of the | House to approximate to justice clearly 
source whence the income was derived | without difficulty, he would say, that on 
being a matter of difficulty, there was none | the head of him who would not adopta 
whatever. He would suppose a profes-| simple, plain, clear, and justifiable re- 
sional man at the age of forty to have} medy—upon his head rested solely, indi« 
saved up 10,000/., which he invested in | vidually, and intensely, all the odium and 
the 3 per cent. consols. The schedule | responsibility. He who should answer 
being sent to him, he would return that | him to-night in the powerful position of 
he derived the interest on this 10,000/. | the right hon. Baronet, upon whose word 
That fact would be known as far as his| depended that which should be done; 
fixed income was concerned. But then | whose word was as the fiat now of the 
came the tax-gatherer, and said to this | most powerful man amongst them, upon 
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his head rested the responsibility of taxing 
unjustly, because unequally, the people of 
this country. He believed, that the right 
hon. Baronet was desirous to relieve them 
from all inequality of taxation ; and that 
he wished to tax the people according to 
their power. The question he therefore 
put to the right hon. Baronet was, ‘‘ Show 
me the difficulty upon this question, which 
prevents you from doing justice to the 
people.” But it might be said, that even 
the proposition which he made, was not a 

rfect approximation to the truth. He 
admitted it. A man at sixty, and a man 
at thirty, if taxed according to their re- 
spective abilities, was not the same as 
taxing both at the same rate. He knew 
it; but as he could not get nearer the 
truth, he was content to get at a rough 
approximation towards it. The question 
between him and the right hon, Baronet 
was this—taking a man who derived his 
income from the fee simple in land as the 
representative of a class, and as a unit, 
should he be doing more or less injustice 
by bringing all persons of the same amount 
of income, from whatever other sources it 
might be derived, up to his standard ; 
than by attempting to make all those who 
derived their income from less certain 
sources, that was to say, from trade, pro- 
fessions, or vocations, a certain fraction of 
that unit? Why could not this scale be 
established 2? Was it impossible? Could 
the right hon. Baronet say that he, of all 
men in the country, considered that to be 
impossible, which so humble an individual 
as himself considered perfectly practicable? 
9 the right hon. Baronet might reply, 
that 


“Fools rush in, where angels fear to tread.” 


Let him say so: still let him, at the 
same time, acknowledge that he, with all 
his power abroad and at home, was not 
able to sugyest a measure of justice. In 
this matter, there was no quarrelling with 
class interests; there was no horned cattle 
to interfere with ; no Corn-laws to dread. 
It was a plain and simple question—were 
you, or were you not, prepared to tax, 
equally, persons deriving incomes from 
very different sources ? He should now 
propose, that instead of the words “ seven 
pence,” the words “‘ threepence halfpenny” 
be inserted in the clause, and having done 
80,he should now patiently wait for the 
tight hon. Baronet to show him, first, that 
the tax he himself proposed was not an 
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unequal tax; and next, though unequal, 
still that it was not an unjust tax; and 
thirdly, that although it might be both an 
unequal and an unjust tax, yet that it was 
impracticable to make it otherwise. If 
the right hon. Baronet could show any 
one, or all of these propositions to be true, 
then he had no answer to make; but if he 
could not do so, then no one could fairly 
say to him, that he, by this motion, had 
attempted to throw any factious oppo- 
sition in the way of the right hon, Ba- 
ronet. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not complain of the manner in which the 
hon. Member treated this subject, or of 
the temper with which he brought forward 
his arguments. He was only expressing 
the general feeling of the House, when he 
declared that the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath had afforded a most excellent ex- 
ample to all hon. Members in the mode in 
which it was proper to discuss this ques- 
tion—a mode which would prove of the 
greatest advantage to the course of pro- 
ceeding in this House, as well as to the in- 
terests of the country generally, if it were 
more frequently pursued. The hon. and 
learned Member, he was sorry to say, had 
taken a view of this question totally dif- 
ferent from that which he was disposed to 
take. He had said, with perfect truth, 
that upon this question of taxation, and in- 
deed he would say upon every question con- 
nected with legislation, they could act on 
no other principle than that of approxima- 
tion. In fact, legislate as they might, 
whether they proposed taxes for the general 
benefit of the country, or attempted do- 
mestic legislation, their efforts would fall 
very far short indeed of the mark which 
they desired to reach. Thus when the hon. 
and learned Member called upon Govern- 
ment to propose a tax which should be 
equal in all its bearings, he proposed to 
it, to do that which no legislature, with 
regard to taxes, had ever yet done. To 
make a tax bear with a perfect equality 
on all classes was impossible. He, there- 
fore, thought, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would do well to consider what 
it was for which the present tax proposed 
by the Government was to be substituted. 
If the hon, and learned Member discovered 
in the tax which was submitted for the 
consideration of the House such inequalities 
as could not be reconciled with justice, he 
should at the same time bear in mind ad- 
ditional taxes being necessary, what would 
have been the inequalities of other modes 
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of taxation to which they should neces- 
sarily have had resort if the present propo- 
sition had not been made. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had drawn a contrast 
between the learned professions and the 
owners and occupiers of land, and said that 
the interest which those two classes had in 
their respective incomes were so very dif- 
ferent, that he thought it would be but 
just to have the one taxed for their income 
at a half less than the other. Suppose, 
however, that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had prosecuted his inquiry still 
further, and considered the effect which 
was produced upon the different classes of 
the country by taxes levied upon articles 
of consumption. Did he consider, that 
the taxes upon these articles pressed with 
equal weight upon the different classes of 
the country. The professional man was 
called upon to make a certain expenditure 
to sustain his position in society, and he 
consumed a larger quantity of taxed ar- 
ticles. Such a person, however, paid 
equally with every other consumer with 
a corresponding income in another class 
of society. The necessaries of life were 
priced equally to both. Now, what he 
wished to say was this, that with re- 
ference to these classes of corresponding 
incomes, they being relieved from many of 
those burdens which pressed equally upon 
them, would not have any ground of com- 
plaint for a change which substituted this 

rticular tax for others which pressed so 
eavily upon them. He did not mean to 
maintain that this tax would be equal in 
its pressure upon all classes, but he did 
maintain, that this tax should not on 
that account be considered unjust. The 
tax proposed to withdraw from the in- 
comes of all persons a certain and limited 
portion in the shape of a tax in exchange 
for other taxes to which they must other- 
wise be necessarily subject. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, that the principle 
of perfect equality should be the rule 
upon which this House should proceed. If 
this were his view of the question, he 
had been rather late in his application 
to the House upon this subject. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had al- 
luded to the risk to which trading and 
mercantile professions were subject by the 
operation of the weather, the changes in 
the seasons, and such like; but the hon. 
and learned Gentleman should recollect 
that he had already acquiesced in the pro- 
position to charge upoa the cultivator of 
the land the same amount of duty on 
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his profits as was charged upon those of 
the individual of fixed landed property, 
The hon. and learned Member for Bath 
had already said it was fitting that the 
cultivator of the soil should be made to pay 
the same amount of duty as the owner 
of the inheritance; and, in doing so, he 
had not thought of the influence upon 
the income of the former, which the opera. 
tions of the seasons would naturally pro. 
duce; nor that by the occurrence of a 
tempest his property might be seriously 
affected; nor that the casualties of one 
year might cause the destruction of the 
entire hopes which had been fondly che. 
rished by the producer, and yet he thought 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
should see, when he was advocating for 
a principle of equality in the pressure of 
this tax, that the cultivator of the soil was 
fully as much entitled to his consideration, 
and to that indulgence which he claimed 
in favour of professions and mercantile men, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
that the landed incomes were a descrip- 
tion of property which might be consi- 
dered certain, They descended from father 
to son—the mercantile and trading pro- 
fessions uncertain; and, therefore, with 
reference to the amount of duty which 
should be levied upon these respective 
classes, it would be only just to reduce 
the tax upon the incomes of the latter by 
one-half as compared with the other. He 
would admit that there was perhaps in all 
cases a greater uncertainty with respect to 
incomes derivable from trading or mercane 
tile property than those derivable from 
landed property, but the man of great 
mercantile capital often inherited it from 
those who had preceded him, though it 
depended upon his character, reputation, 
and habits of business for increasing it. 
The cultivator of the soil, too, looked for- 
ward with tolerable certainty for a remu- 
neration for the labour he bestowed, and 
the difficulties which he had to contend 
against. There were, however, some bank- 
ing and mercantile establishmentsof the first 
character and respectability in the country 
which had descended regularly from ge- 
neration to generation, and had yielded 
large and well-earned profits, derived partly 
from their own industry and partly from 
the industry and exertion of those who 
had preceded them. What, then, was the 
proposition of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman with regard to this class? Would 
he charge an humble individual like him- 
self, with small means a per centage of 7d. 
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in the pound, and at the same time apply 
to these establishments the reduced charge 
upon their enormous incomes of 33d. in 
the pound? Did the hon. Member think, 
that that would be a proposition which 
would ensure public approbation as a 
measure of equality and justice? Would 
the public be satislied, when they saw the 
partners of those establishments enjoying 
their splendid incomes (which of course 
they would have every right to do), and 
paying only one-half the amount of duty 
which their neighbours of humbler means 
were obliged to do? Did he think, that 
such a system would produce satisfaction in 
the public mind, or be found practically to 
work for the benefit of all classes? He 
thought, that such a system of inequality, 
in the way of taxation, would produce one 
burst of universal dissatisfaction. He be- 
lieved, that the public would much more 
highly approve of the proposition now made 
by the Government, than any such sug- 
pen as that made by the hon. Member. 
n the imposition of such a tax as this, the 
means of enjoyment which the incomes 
afforded to the individual should be consi- 
dered. The means of enjoyment were 
precisely the same to all classes possess- 
ing similar incomes. Acting on the au- 
thority of Adam Smith, who had been 
just quoted, her Majesty’s Government 
had proposed to lay it on in proportion to 
each person’s incomes from whatever source 
it was derived. On these grounds, he 
did not agree with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s views who had preceded 
him. And for these reasons he would 
vote against the amendment. Before, 
however, he sat down, he would allude 
to an observation which had been made by 
the hon. Member for Montrose as to what 
was the meaning of the word property. 
That hon. Member had called the attention 
of the House to the original land-tax of 
1692, and he said, that that was altogether 
at variance with the present proposition. 
Now, he thought, that the hon. Gentle- 
man had not considered the details of 
that tax, or he would have seen that he 
was wrong in his interpretation of it. In 
1692, it was directed, that the land 
should pay a tax of 4s. in the pound, 
and the stock in trade of the mercantile 
man should also pay a tax of 4s. in the 
pound. This was the arrangement made 
in the reign of King William. It im- 
posed an equal duty upon land and stock 
in trade. The only distinction between 
that proposition and this was, that the 
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former was carried out with a most inqui- 
torial power, and a man’s profits were ar- 
bitrarily fixed at six per cent upon his 
capital. In the present system, the inqui- 
sitorial power had only reference to what a 
man’s real income was. The whole differ- 
ence between them was, that the one em- 
ployed an inquisition for ascertaining the 
entire capital of a man, and the present to 
ascertain the whole income only. It was, 
he thought, but fair for all parties, when a 
tax of this description was to be imposed, 
that it should be levied equally upon all, 
by ascertaining the real amount of a man's 
income, rather than be driven to the rough 
calculation which was adopted in the for- 
mer reign. 

Mr. Ward said, that he thought the 
powerful speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath had not been replied to 
in any way or shape by the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down. What 
were the main arguments that the right 
hon. Gentleman had relied upon? Why 
these—that there was injustice in the 
manner in which the indirect system of 
taxation was carried on in this country, 
and that, therefore, in proposing a new 
tax they were bound to follow up the 
principle by an aggregate of injustice; in 
other words, that they should not do a 
little justice, as the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath had suggested, because 
they could not make all their taxation 
equally just. The right hon, Gentleman 
had endeavoured, by picking out certain 
trades, and by selecting those professions 
which were the most prosperous in the 
whole circle of life, to prove that the pro- 
position of his hon. and learned Friend 
could not be acted upon with any degree 
of justice. The right hon. Gentleman 
had selected for his arguments certain 
banking houses which had for a series of 
years been established in this country. 
But why should the right hon. Gentleman 
take these rare instances of great success ? 
Why not embrace the whole circle of pro- 
fessional life? Why should the great 
mass of professions be overlooked when 
considering this question? Persons who 
were obliged to struggle for their existence 
at the present moment, but to whose diffi- 
culties this tax would be a very great ad- 
dition? He did not wish to be forced to 
vote against this Income-tax; he wished 
to be able to mitigate the injustice with 
which it was marked, and unless better 
reasons were shown by hon. Members on 
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the opposite side of the House than what 
had already been given for opposing the 
motion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, the position in which the Government 
would be placed would be exceedingly 
unfavourable. Let them consider the 
hardship which would be done to profes- 
sional men if this proposition of the right 
hon. Baronet were carried out. This class 
of persons were at present obliged to eco- 
nomise for the purpose of ensuring a 
means of existence in after life, and were 
forced to save every shilling, except what 
was absolutely necessary for their imme- 
diate wants. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the means of enjoyment 
were equal to every man of 1,000/. a year. 
He denied the fact. The means of enjoy- 
ment were by no means equal. If a man 
enjoyed 1,000/. a year from fixed capital, 
he might indulge himself with all the en- 
joyments of life, as he would be certain 
that he would be leaving after him the 
same provision for his family. But the 
professional man with 1,000/. a year de- 
pended solely upon the economy he prac- 
tised in the expenditure of his money for 
the means of obtaining an existence in 
his old age, and in case of his death, that 


he might leave some provision for those 


who were to come after him. Let them 
consider too the uncertainty of those pro- 
fessional incomes with respect to a medi- 
cal man, for example. Dr. Chambers, 
that eminent physician, said that no medi- 
cal man could fairly reckon on more than 
fifteen years of his life for acquiring a full 
remuneration for his services; for he 
passed a large portion of his life, in the 
first instance, in great exertions to obtain 
a standing in his profession, and when he 
had arrived at that position he could only 
reckon upon fifteen years for receiving the 
reward of his whole professional life. 
Upon such classes as those then, they 
were about proposing a tax of 3 per 
cent. upon their income, which would be 
just as much as they would demand from 
aman with a landed estate of 10,0002. a 

ear income. He thought his hon. and 
earned Friend had suggested a sort of 
compromise, with regard to these con- 
flicting interests, which was fully deserving 
of the intelligent consideration of the 
House. An acquiescence in this motion 
would have the effect of reconciling many 
persons to this proposition, who at pre- 
sent regarded it with the most unmitigated 


dislike. He hoped they should hear from 
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the right hon. Baronet opposite that the 
proposition which had just been made wags 
deserving of more respect than that given 
to it by the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, he was unfortunate 
enough to differ in opinion from the views 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, with respect to the nature of the 
answer given by the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the proposition 
of the hon. and learned Member for Bath. 
He confessed that he thought the motion 
of the hon. and learned Member for Bath 
would, if carried, inflict a greater injustice 
upon the different classes of the country 
than the proposition of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. In the first instance he would take 
the owner of the land who derived his in- 
come from the rent paid to him by his 
tenants. Landed property was subject to 
so many limitations that the actual holder 
in many cases possessed no more thana 
life income. Ifso, he would ask the hon, 
and learned Member whether his argu- 
ment, which he illustrated by the case of 
a bargain in the money market, would 
hold good? Could the holder of a life 
interest walk into the market and sell out 
for the price which he set in contrast with 
the price which would be obtained upon a 
terminable income derived from other 
sources? Now, with respect to the land- 
lord. The tenant paid the tax ; and what 
was the result? That the landlord paida 
tax of 3 per cent., not on his net in- 
come, but on his rental. Had the hon. 
and learned Gentleman so little know- 
ledge of the management of landed pro- 
perty as to maintain that the rent-roll of 
the landed proprietor was the income 
which he derived? There was no landed 
proprietor in the country who was not 
compelled every year to abandon a large 
portion of his rent-roll in order that the 
necessary expenditure might take place 
upon his estate. He would now call the 
attention of the committee to the 33rd 
page of the bill, and he would ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman why a dif- 
ference was to be made between the as- 
sessment upon the banker who derived his 
income from a commercial source, and the 
assessment upon tithes? ‘The hon. and 
learned Gentleman must see that tithes 
were not only property of a terminable na- 
ture, but actually of a variable value. 
They certainly might be compounded for, 
and rendered fixed income, but in theit 
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original form they were tithes in kind ; 
they were the tenth of the produce of the 
Jand, and were a variable property. Next 
to tithes came an assessment “ of all dues 
and money payments in right of the 
Church, or by endowment, or in lieu of 
tithes.” That was a source of income of 
the same nature. Then there was an 
assessment ‘of manors and other royal- 
ties, including all dues and other sources, 
or other casual profits.” But there was 
no portion of the schedule which more 
forcibly illustrated the fallacy of the ar- 
gument of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man than that which almost immediately 
followed: for in No. 3, he found that the 
same amount was to be placed not only 
on the landed proprietor, not only upon 
his tenant, not only on the titheowner, but 
also upon the owner of mines, of coal, tin, 
lead, copper, mundic, iron, and other 
mines; upon “iron works, gas works, 
salt springs or works.” He knew the 
owner of some salt springs which had 
failed so entirely as to leave the owner 
no income derivable from that source. 
Then there were other kinds of pro- 
perty specified, such as ‘alum mines 
or works, water-works, streams of water, 
canals, inland navigation, docks, drains, 
and levels, fishings, rights of markets, and 
fairs, tolls, railways, and other ways, 
bridges, ferries, and other concerns of the 
like nature.” These, certainly, were un- 
dertakings of a precarious nature, yielding 
sometimes large incomes, and sometimes 
none at all; these were descriptions of 
property which came within the limit of 
the observations of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and were as much entitled to 
be exempted as any other incomes. Al- 
though, at first, he thought there was a 
considerable degree of plausibility in the 
plan of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
he was now of opinion, that the adoption 
of that plan would not be making an ap- 
proximation to justice, and he should, 
therefore, vote against it. 

Mr. Hames observed, that the real an- 
swer to the amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath must be, that the tax, being 
necessary, it must be imposed with all its 
injustice, because the injustice could not 
be remedied. The reply just attempted, 
was not only a complete failure, but it 
made out the case for which the hon. 
Member for Bath contended. The posi- 
tion was, that the fluctuating incomes of 
Professional men ought not to be taxed 
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like the fixed incomes derived from permas 
nent capital, This was the injustice com- 
plained of, and how was it attempted to 
be answered? By showing, that the mea- 
sure before the House did even greater 
injustice than the hon. Member for Bath 
had charged against it. The case of mines 
had been mentioned ; but the owner of the 
mine was one person, and the worker of 
the mine another ; the first, probably, de- 
rived a certain income from his mine ; but 
the worker of the mine, perhaps, was a 
mere speculator, who might, or might not, 
derive profit, and who, therefore, ought to 
come within the exception contemplated 
by the amendment. It was quite unfair 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to call 
upon the hon. Member for Bath to point 
out a tax which was just. All taxes 
pressed more or less unequally, and all 
that the hon. Member for Yorkshire had 
shown, was, that certain other persons— 
the owners of mines, iron-works, salt- 
works, &c.—ought to be treated with 
equal indulgence. The object of the hon. 
Member for Bath was not to make this 
Income-tax just, but to render it less 
unjust—to avoid as much injustice as pos- 
sible, by taking care that the burden did 
not fall with heaviest weight upon the 
weakest shoulders. He would venture to 
put a case. One man had 10,000/. in- 
vested in land, yielding an interest of 33 
per cent. or 350/. per annum. At 7d. in 
the pound, the tax upon this income would 
be 107. Another man had 10,000/. em- 
barked in trade, yielding an interest of 10 
per cent., and an income, therefore of 
1,2007. per annum. In order that this 
last owner of 10,000/. should pay no more 
tax than the former, he ought only to be 
called upon to contribute at the rate of 2d. 
in the pound. Both were owners of 
10,000/., and yet one was required to pay 
more than three times as much as the 
other. Where was the fallacy of the rea- 
soning founded upon this statement ? 
Whether he had over or under-estimated 
the interest in either case, made no differ- 
ence in the argument against the two 
identical properties being called upon to 
pay sounequally. Capital in trade yielded 
more interest because the risk was greater, 
but capital in land yielded less interest on 
account of the permanent and substantial 
nature of the property. He would put 
another case ; if a professional man went 
into the market to sell an annuity of 100/., 
depending on his own exertions, he would 
only obtain at most fifteen years’ purchase, 
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or 1,500/.; but if the same amount of 
annuity were secured upon land, the sell- 
ing party would obtain thirty years’ pur- 
purchase, or 3,000/. Did not this fact 
show the gross injustice of taxing men in 
professions and business to the same ex- 
tent as the owners ofland? If the burden 
were imposed in its just proportions—if it 
were made less unequal—persons would 
not be induced to evade it ; so that it was, 
in fact, the interest of the Government to 
render it as unobjectionable as possible, 
with a view to its productiveness, as well 
as to its moral effect on the community. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, though 
he could not reply to the argument of the 
hon. Member for Bath, contrived to escape 
from the difficulty in which he was placed, 
by selecting peculiar cases of professions or 
trades, where incomes were as permanent, 
as if they had been derived from land. 
The right hon, Gentleman forgot, that 
these were exceptions to the great rule of 
trade. Small merchants were not to be 


compared with'great bankers, The invest- 
ments of great bankers were generally in 
rmanent, though negotiable securities, 
ut the small merchant had his ventures 
in different quarters of the globe, and his 
profits were doubtful and uncertain. After 


all, he hoped, that the arguments of the 
hon. Member for Bath would be more 
closely, if not more successfully, grappled 
with, than by the Chancellor of the Fx- 
chequer ; unless Ministers were disposed 
to leave the tax where it was, and attempt 
to say no more in its favour, The hon. 
Member for Yorkshire had certainly done 
his side of the question no service. The 
House had decided, that an Income-tax 
should be imposed, and what the hon. 
Member for Yorkshire had said, only 
showed, that the arguments against the 
inequality of the impost were of wider 
application than the hon. Member for Bath 
had supposed. When a case of injustice 
was established, it was no answer to say 
there were other cases of even greater 
severity. The proposed amendment had 
been accompanied by a perfectly simple 
and practicable mode of carrying it into 
effect by returning two different sources of 
income, one to be taxed at 34d. and the 
other at 7d. Could the right hon. Ba- 
ronet show an equally simple and prac- 
ticable mode of carrying his measure into 
effect? The argument was not, that the 
tax could be rendered just, but that a 
nearer approximation to justice could be 
made than was attempted by the measure. 
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Mr. Borthwick said, that the House had 
already affirmed by its decision that it 
would not consent to a difference in taxa. 
tion as regarded terminable annuities, and 
also, that occupiers of land should be 
charged at the same rate as proprietors 
thereof, and possessors of other description 
of property of the same kind. It seemed 
to him as if the occupier of small farms 
would suffer most severely, for it appeared 
that the tax was not according to the 
amount of income derived from their 
holding but according to their rent. The 
rent was fixed, but the income varied with 
the seasons; and yet they were taxed at 
the same rate as every other class in so- 
ciety. Taking, therefore, the principle of 
equality which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman advocated, a single glance would 
show that to adopt his proposition as it 
stood, would lead to the most gross ine. 
quality. The hon. and learned Gentle. 
man would tax the professional man with 
an income barely turning 1501. a-year, at 
the same rate as the professional man 
with 6,000/. a-year, though the latter 
derived far greater advantages from good 
government, and he would call that 
equality, This fact went to prove that 
the tax the hon. Gentleman proposed was 
to the full as unequal as that which he 
opposed, and consequently, that if there 
was injustice in the one principle, so was 
there equal injustice in the other. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had fixed a 
higher rate of taxation upon the larger 
incomes, and a lower upon the lower, or 
exempted them altogether up to a certain 
point, when derived from trades and pro- 
fessions, he should have felt some doubts 
as to whether he ought not to support his 
motion, as in his opinion it would be a 
nearer approximation to justice. It was 
said by Adam Smith, and quoted by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that every 
subject of a state had a right to contri- 
bute to its support in proportion to his 
ability; he (Mr. Borthwick) would add 
he had a right to contribute also in pro- 
portion to the benefit he derived from its 
institutions, If these axioms were ad- 
mitted, then there could be no doubt that 
the tradesman with 10,000/, in business 
had as much right to pay his quota as 
the agriculturist with 10,000J. in land, as 
the benefit was the same to both; and, 
therefore, there should be no inequality in 
the rate of proportion at which they were 
taxed. If the hon. and learned Member 
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had moved that all incomes under 2001. 
a-year derived from professions and trades 
were to be untaxed, then he might be in- 
clined to support him ; but he did not see 
that there was a step more in advance 
towards justice in the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s proposition than in that of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
her Majesty’s Government. For these 
reasons, he should vote for the clause as it 
stood. 

Mr. Labouchere said, whatever difference 
of opinion might exist on the question be- 
fore the House, no one could doubt that it 
was a subject of the greatest importance, 
involving a great principle, and one which 
that House should well weigh in all its 
circumstances before it came to any deci- 
sion, He confessed, that he was anxious 
not to give a silent vote upon the ques- 
tion, both from the circumstance that it 
was his misfortune to differ on this subject 
from many Friends with whom he had 
long cordially acted, and for whose opin- 
ion he entertained the greatest respect. 
He had resisted the Income-tax to the 
best of his power on the first and se- 
cond reading of this bill; and, without 
reverting to the question then before the 
House, he could not help saying, that if he 
had not before doubted the policy and pro- 
priety of the Government proposing, in 
the present circumstances of the country, 
to impose an Income-tax, the discussion 
which had taken place that night would 
have greatly confirmed the doubts which 
he experienced on that question ; for a 
proposition had been brought forward that 
night supported, it might be by very sound, 
and also by, he must say, very specious rea- 
sons—supported too, he was bound to say, 
by a great mass of popular favour and 
opinion out of doors, and brought forward 
mainly, he was convinced, because the 
country was not satisfied that an Income- 
tax, as it had always been understood, was 
absolutely necessary for the honour and 
safety of the country ; and therefore it was 
that many people out of doors, and, he 
believed, a very large number of Members 
in that Rechte, fer been led to adopt opin- 
ions and support proposals which under 
other circumstances they would have op- 
posed. He was warranted by past expe- 
rience in making this assumption. The 
Income-tax was no new imposition on 
this country. It had been imposed during 
anumber of years when this country had 
been engaged in war with Europe, and 
during all that time this modification of 
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the tax—specious as it was and popular as 
it was likely to be—had not only not been 
received with favour, but he did not recol- 
lect that such a proposition had ever been 
proposed to the House by any Member of 
it. This only confirmed the view which 
he took. Cider the present circumstances 
of the country, in proposing a measure of 
this sort, they were running the risk of 
undermining one of our greatest resources 
in war; and, as he had foreseen, and it 
was now happening, the country would 
look with a more scrutinizing eye to the 
tax when now brought forward, than when 
it was brought forward under the necessity 
of grappling with great public difficulties. 
Fearing as he did, that the country could 
never engage in any extensive war with- — 
out imposing such a tax, it would then be- 
come the duty of every honest and patri- 
otic man to call on the country to bear 
those burdens which were really necessary 
for the honour and interest of the country. 
He had been rather surprised to hear his 
hon. and learned Friend, the Member for 
Bath state, that both authority and pre- 
cedent were in favour of his proposition.— 
[Mr. Roebuck: I said nothing of the 
— He certainly understood his hon. 
and learned Friend to say so; but he 
did not recollect any public man in that 
House who had ever spoken on this ques- 
tion who had not laid down this principle 
that if an Income-tax were to be resorted 
to it must be of universal application. If 
they once began to inquire into the sources 
of income they got into endless difficulties ; 
in short, they were put between the two 
alternatives of leaving the tax where it 
was, or meeting other inequalities equally 
great and unmitigated. He found, that 
in the year 1803, a proposition was made 
to the House by Mr. Addington, though 
not to the extent of the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Bath, yet something of 
the same character. Mr. Addington pro- 
posed to give certain advantages to incomes 
derived from professions and trades; cer- 
tain exemptions and certain abatements to 
persons engaged in trades and professions, 
which were not to be extended to fund- 
holders and landowners. If any Gentle- 
man wished to read a discussion of the 
whole principle, he would refer him to 
that debate. Mr. Pitt came down to the 
House and opposed the proposition of Mr. 
Addington in the strongest manner, and 
really some passages in the speech of Mr. 
Pitt were so remarkable, that he would 
call the attention of the House to them. 
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Mr. Pitt’s first objection was this; he 
said :— 

“You are favouring one class of income at 
the expense of another; that is a very dange- 
rous principle. You ought not to do anything 
to encourage the flowing of capital from one 
source to another.”’ 

What he said was this :— 

“The modes of disposing of capital should 
not by any means be interfered with through 
the operation of a partial tax, tending to en- 
courage the application of that capital to one 
mode in preference to another. Those modes 
were various, One likes to employ his capital 
in a business which requires great labour, and 
from which he looks for proportionate profits ; 
another seeks to derive profits from his capital 
in great risks; and a third chooses to indulge 
in laziness, and to enjoy a small profit in se- 
curity. Of the latter, some resort to the funds, 
and others to land. It struck his mind, that 
any attempt to meddle by a legislative mea- 
sure with this, the usual and spontaneous 
distribution of property, would be highly inju- 
dicious and unjust, would be extremely une- 
qual, and tend to violate the very character of 
an Income-tax.” 

Mr. Pitt also said :— 

“Tt was proposed in this bill to make vari- 
ous abatements to persons having aunual reve- 
nue not exceeding 150/., and all under 60/. a- 
year to be entirely discharged from the tax. 
From this exemption, however, the landed pro- 
prietors and receivers of interests in the funds 
to such amount were excluded.” 

This was giving certain persons whose 
incomes were derived from professions and 
trades an advantage over those whose in- 
comes were derived from real property and 
from the funds. Mr. Pitt said :— 


** He could not conceive the grounds upon 
which this exclusion professed to rest. It cer- 
tainly was, with respect to the funds, a breach 
of the principle upon which loans had been 
contracted for, and what effect such an inno- 
vation was likely to have upon any future loan 
he would not pretend to say, but he would 
maintain, that it was a breach of promise to the 
contractors for the loans. For this strange 
difference in the application, he was aware of 
but one argument which was advanced, namely, 
that it was fair to take a distinction between 
the profits of capital employed in industry, 
and that not arising from the same source. 
This distinction he thought the very reverse of 
wisdom.” 

Mr. Pitt went on to urge another argu- 
ment, which he thought well warranted 
the attention of the House. Mr. Pitt did 
not put it on the principle of expediency : 
he thought the principle of public faith 
was in some degree connected with this 
subject :— 
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But, above all other considerations, he de. 
precated the proposed regulation as inconsis. 
tent with national good faith, and as calculated 
to strike the first blow against that credit for 
which the country had been so long distin. 
guished. In every loan bill the fundamental 
principle was, that there should be no deduc. 
tion from the dividends of those who became 
the creditors of the public- Some persons 
had even carried this so far as to contend, that 
they ought not to be included in a general tax 
orincome. He was at least confident, that it 
was inconsistent with the dignity or justice of 
Parliament to place those who had lent money 
to the public in a worse situation than at the 
time when the money was advanced. There 
was no violation of any compact with the pub. 
lic creditor in making property arising from 
the funds be considered as a part of general 
income, but from the moment that the funds 
were separately taxed, what foundation could 
the public creditor rest upon in any future 
loan which it might be necessary to raise for 
the public service ?” 


That was a principle which was equally 
held on both sides of the House at that 
time, quite as strongly by Mr. Fox as by 
Mr. Pitt. 


“We are going,” said they, “ very near the 
wind in taxing the property of the fundowner 
at all; but, from the moment you make these 
exemptions, it becomes very questionable if 
you are not violating faith with the public 
creditor.” 


Gentlemen had quoted and stated very 
hard cases of persons engaged in profes- 
sions, and had contrasted their cases with 
those of the fundholders and great land- 
owners, Nothing was easier than to select 
cases of that description. Take the case 
of a clerk in a public office, a man at 160/. 
or 170/. a-year, with a family to support. 
If the amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath was carried, that man 
would see the 3 per cent. taken from his 
income, while his neighbour, who was a 
thriving merchant, only paid half the 
amount on his gains. Hon. Members al- 
ways talked of landowners and fundholders 
as of men of large properties ; but persons 
with property so invested had very often 
but small incomes. A man with only 150/. 
a-year from the funds would think it a 
very great hardship if his income were 
taxed higher than his neighbour's, the 
prosperous merchant, whose income was 
derived from trade. An Income-tax was 
full of these inequalities and injustice, and 
they might as well attempt to wash a 
blackamoor white, as attempt to make aa 
Income-tax just. That was the reason 
why he had opposed the tax; but the 
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House having agreed to the principle of 
the bill, he for one should lend a very un- 
willing ear to the principle of a variation 
in the rate of the tax. In his conviction, 
the moment they lost sight of the general 
principle that this was a tax on income, 
and that every man’s income must contri- 
bute to the State according to a fixed pro- 
portion, they entered on injustice, and 
they would in the end have no alternative 
but either to give up the bill, or to involve 
themselves in endless difficulties, whether 
any scheme might not be devised, founded 
on some other principle, which might meet 
these difficulties, he would not undertake 
to assert ; all that he would say was, that 
no such scheme had been submitted to 
the consideration of the House. He had 
thought it his duty to make these few ob- 
servations to the House. Having himself 
a strong opinion on the subject, he did not 
like to vote against so many of those with 
whom he had so long been in the habit of 
acting, if he did not endeavour to state the 
reasons which had brought him to those 
opinions, and to show them that it was not 


without consideration that he had come to | 


the opinion which he had ; and, knowing 
that the opinion which he entertained on 


this subject was not very popular, he felt , 
that he should be shrinking from his duty | 


if he did not state his sentiments. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, anxious as he was, 
that the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 
should reconsider one portion of the bill 
with a view to the reduction of the burden 


of taxation on the largest class of the people, | 


and aware that the proposition of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath would, to a 
great extent, effect that object, he yet could 
not concur with him in the principle upon 
which he advocated that reduction. The 
hon. and learned Member proposed to re- 
lieve one class ; the object which he desired 
to effect would be to relieve the poor of all 
classes. He had appealed to his right hon. 
Friend (Sir R. Peel) on a former occasion, 
about three weeks ago; he had asked po 
immediate answer, and he felt that he had 
no claim to ask any other answer than that 
which his right hon, Friend in the course 
of the discussion, might be pleased to give 
to the suggestion which he had then given. 

e now repeated it. The proposition to 
which he had called the attention of the 
right hon. Baronet was, that he should 
give to all classes in all the schedules, the 
same benefit which he had given in respect 
to persons who nominally had an income of 
150/. a-year ; that whatever might be the 
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income whieh any individual might receive 
he might—as his friend the Member for the 
county of Durham had stated—begin with 
the sum of 150/. as the unit. If he relied 
on the promises of numerical support which 
he should receive, and he had no reason to 
distrust them, he felt that he should not 
bring forward this subject, if he were to 
bring it forward in the shape of a substan- 
tial motion, without some fair prospect of 
success. But he could assure his right 
hon. Friend that his object was, not to 
weaken the great financial measure which 
he had proposed, and least of all so by the 
support of those who in no other instance 
would probably do him the honour of 
voting with him. It would free the tax 
from a large portion of its unpopularity if 
the right hon. Baronet could feel that it 
was consistent with his duty to begin the 
tax on income at the point to which he had 
already called attention. Any one who in 
that House happened to propose any subject 
of general interest was sure to receive in the 


| 
/ course of the next twenty-four hours so 


many letters on the subject of the debate 
in issue, and written with so much evident 
sincerity, and with the names of the parties 


attached, as must satisfy him that he had 


not proposed a proposition unsupported by 
great masses of his fellow-countrymen ; 
and if he could bring before the right hon. 
Baronet statements made to him, which he 
had every reason to believe were most au- 
thentic and unexaggerated, he thought 
that he could justify to him the proposi- 
tion which he had had the honour to make. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
Taunton had referred to the cases of clerks 
at 1541. per annum. Now, one of the 
letters to which he had already adverted 
stated just that case. It was the case of 
a gentleman having an income of 1551. 
upon which he had to maintain the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman. He stated he 
was now sixty-four years of age, that he had 
had a family of thirteen children, five of 
whom were even now burdens upon him, 
and, besides them, he had an aged relative, a 
lady, ninety-one years of age, dependent 
upon him ; and that to take from him the 
amount which the proposed Income-tax 
would take would be a very severe punish- 
ment upon him. He knew that his right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment had said, no doubt with great truth 
as it regarded the larger incomes, that the 
effect of the tariff, with which he meant to 
accompany this Income-tax, would so di- 
wninish the price of articles of consumption 
2T 
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as considerably to relieve those upon whom 
he meant in the first instance to impose 
the burden to which he was now advert- 
ing. But ordinarily the reduction of prices 
would have reference to the cases of luxury, 
and in very few instances would it apply 
to what might be called necessaries. These 
reductions would benefit persons with 
6,000/. and 10,000/. per annum; but 
would afford no relief to such individuals 
as the gentleman to whose case he had 
called the attention of the House. There 
were classes of the same kind who scarcely 
ever tasted butcher’s meat, and to those 
classes the reduction in the duties on 
sugar, coffee, or any one of the 1,200 arti- 
cles mentioned in the tariff, would afford 
no relief or benefit— at all events, it would 
be very slight. There were individuals 
whom this tax would effect, who had not 
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what that House would scarcely call luxu- 
ries, but which the butlers of many hon. 
Members on both sides of the House 
would call necessaries. It was not, there- 
fore, to that one class of individuals whom 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath 
had taken under his protection that the 
remission which he asked would be advan- 
tageous, it was the poor of all classes 
under all the schedules of this bill that the 
remission of taxation which he respectfully 
submitted to his right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government would apply. 
His right hon. Friend must remember, 
that unpopular as any tax must always be, 
it was a great object to diminish that un- 
popularity as much as possible. The House 
knew by the returns which originally had 
been moved for by Mr. Baring (Lord Ash- 
burton ), showing the different amounts of 
dividends now distributed, that there were 
about 89,000 whose dividends were under 
5l.—he spoke only from general recollec- 
tion; and 64,000 whose incomes from 
the same source were under 10/. He did 
not mean to say, that these were individuals 
who would be sufferers at all by the pro- 
position of his right hon. Friend, or that 
they would be relieved by that of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath. He alluded 
to it merely as an illustration of the truth 
of the assertion that the property of Eng- 
land, notwithstanding that there was the 
law of primogeniture — notwithstanding 
there was a strict entail—notwithstanding 
that this country was the most aristocratic 
in feelings of any country in Europe— 
there was a larger subdivision of property 
in this country than in any other. The 
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class of those who had 150/. per annum, 
His object was not by any sudden | 
from 150/. to 151/. to take 4/. 10s. from 
the possessor of one of those incomes, and 
to leave the other free, but to give to the 
individual who had 200/. a-year the same 
remission as would be given to the man of 
150/. income, making him pay only on the 
surplus 50/, and in the same way the 
man of 250/. pay on the surplus 100/. He 
was sure his right hon. Friend was as in. 
tensely anxious as any man to promote the 
welfare of his fellow-subjects, and that he 
could have no other wish than to discharge 
his duty to the Crown and to the commu- 
nity, by raising as large a portion of the 
revenue as he could with the least possible 
inconvenience. But he submitted that his 
right hon. Friend had greatly understated 
the amount of revenue which he would re- 
ceive under the present bill, if carried into 
alaw as it stood. He was sure from what 
he had heard that his right hon. Friend 
would receive so much larger a sum from 
the metropolis alone, that he could not but 
think he would be able to make this con- 
cession, which he (Sir R. Inglis) again 
ventured humbly to submit to him. He 
(Sir R. Inglis) had made some calculations, 
but with them he would not trouble the 
House, because he could not rely with ab- 
solute certainty upon their accuracy ; but 
at the same time he could not but believe 
that, though his right hon. Friend might 
lose upon the smaller sums, yet in the ag- 
gregate he would gain in the amount of 
revenue by the adoption of this plan, 
which would remove unpopularity, relieve 
those upon whom the burden would 
most grievous, and which was better than 
any suggestion which had yet been offered 
for those purposes. Not wishing to em- 
barrass his right hon. Friend, though 
knowing he could carry his proposition by 
the assistance of those who did not agree 
with him in any other points, he would 
not put it to the vote. He submitted it, 
however, to his right hon. Friend, and he 
should feel grateful if he gave it his con 
sideration, and doubly grateful if that 
consideration should induce him to givé 
the suggestion his support. 

Mr. V. Smith said, he hoped his hon. 
Friend opposite (Sir R. Inglis) would not 
think he meant any disrespect to him ot 
to the House, if he did not enter into the 
foreign question which his hon. Friend 
introduced on the present occasion. He 
would not say, however, that if his how 
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duce his proposition as a substantive mo- 
tion, he would not give it his support, if 
from such a quarter his hon. Friend would 
receive it. He was extremely rejoiced 
that the question had been raised on the 
present occasion by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath, first, because, among 
all the long and arduous debates which 
had taken place, this certainly, was the 
most damaging to the Income-tax; and, 
secondly, because he could not agree 
with hon. Gentlemen who said, that 
the House was not to consider the de- 
tails of the measure, but to take it asa 
whole; it would be the greatest of all 
pities to improve or alter in any way. He 
thought it was the duty of the House to 
mitigate the evils of this bill, and he must 
say, that no answer whatever had been 
given to the proposition of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath. He had pointed 
out the great injustice which would be 
worked upon the classes he sought to 
protect, and it was no answer to say, that 
there were other injustices, and that, 
therefore, the House ought not to proceed 
to remedy this particular injustice. The 
hon, and learned Member for Bath had 
pointed out an easy remedy for this injus- 
tice, and if any other hon. Member pointed 
out any other injustice to which an equally 
easy remedy could be applied, he for one, 
was prepared to give him his support. He 
did not agree with his right hon, Friend 
the Member for Taunton, that this 
was that sublime war tax with which they 
had nothing todo in the way of amend- 
ment; but whether it was a war-tax or 
not, he could not help observing, that we 
had never been said to be in such a state 
of emergency as to be compelled to im- 
pose it, except as a war-tax, and such 
only, although the right hon. Baronet him- 
self did not even say, that it might not be 
80 modified as to be available on future 
occasions in a greater degree of intensity. 
But to proceed now to the particular pro- 
position of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath. The right hon. Gentleman, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had said, 
that this was a tax which had been adopted 
in preference to some other tax, which 
would have borne equally heavy upon the 
professional income. But he begged to 
declare his belief that such was not an 
argument applicable to this case, be- 
Cause whatever other tax might be pro- 
posed, so long as it was not in the nature 
of direct taxation, it might be avoided, and 
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So its operation would, toa certain extent, 
be got rid of. The hon. Member for 
Liskeard, the other evening, had stated a 
very strong case of a life annuity, to which 
he wished to refer. He had spoken of a 
gentleman, a member of a profession, forty 
years of age, who by his exertions made 
5,000/. a-year, and who had a mother aged 
eighty, who received 500/. per annum un- 
dera life annuity, and he had argued that it 
would be the greatest injustice that the 
mother should be taxed while her son 
escaped under an exemption. He admitted 
that there would be great injustice in the 
case, if the proposition of the hon. Gen- 
tleman were carried out to its full extent, 
but by the motion now before the House 
the difficulty against which he had con- 
tended would not arise, because that mo- 
tion did not propose to exempt professional 
incomes altogether, but to reduce the 
amount of taxation on them only by one- 
half. Against such a proposition as the 
entire exemption of such incomes, he 
should undoubtedly give his vote, but the 
motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath was of an entirely different cha- 
racter, and was founded upon the suppo- 
sition that the imposition of one-half the 
amount of taxation on professional in- 
comes would place them in a position of 
equality with permanent incomes. For 
his own part, he believed that the tax upon 
professional incomes was by far the great- 
est injustice which was proposed to be 
perpetrated under this bill. A profes- 
sional income could not be ranked as an 
estate for life, or as an estate which would 
fail only with the necessity for its con- 
tinuance, but it was an estate which 
endured only during health. It depended, 
as the hon. and learned Member for Bath 
had suggested, not merely upon the will 
or the ability of a man to labour, but in 
many instances upon the temporary fashion 
to employ him, and it was impossible to 
calculate even from year to year how long 
that fashion might continue. His right 
hon, Friend the Member for Taunton had 
referred to a speech made by Mr. Pitt, 
and undoubtedly his arguments were en- 
titled to great weight; but when Mr. Pitt 
had said that all incomes should be taxed 
equally, he thought that must be viewed 
as one of those wholesale arguments which 
could have little influence in such a case. 
The principle of an universal equality of 
the tax, to his mind, could not be sup- 
ported, vy" he could hardly see how the 
2 
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fundholder was to be benefitted, by a gross 
injustice being done to the holders of pro- 
fessional.income. He could not help 
expressing a feeling of regret, in which he 
thought the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath would agree- that that hon. and 
learned Member, seeing so many of the 
evils of this tax, had not been prepared to 
give a more general opposition to the 
measure, and that he should have ever 
declared his belief that this was a bold, 
comprehensive, and honest measure. 

Sir R. Peel: 1 was rather surprised to 
find that the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down would vote in favour of 
the proposition of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath, because he says, that 
whenever you can do justice you must do 
it; but there is aclear distinction between 
the cases of trades and of professions, and 
there is a peculiar aggravation of the in- 
justice which pervades this bill, in respect 
of professions, which does not apply to 
trades. The right hon, Gentleman, there- 
fore, should make a distinction between 
trades and professions, and should propuse 
that they should be made subject to dif- 
ferent rates of taxation. And it will be 
no answer, according to the view which 
he has taken, that there will be a difficulty 
in doing so ; for there will be no greater dif- 
ficulty than that with which the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath has to contend ; 
and it is clear that, according to his prin- 
ciples, he cannot support the motion of 
that hon. and learned Member, but that 
he should rather strive to apply a rule to 
professions different from that which he 
would apply to trades. I think, however, 
without going any further into this point, 
that we should on this occasion confine 
ourselves to the discussion of the question, 
whether it would be just according to the 
principles on which this House usually 
acts, and fitting as regards the interests 
of the public, that a distinction should be 
made according to the source from which 
the tax is to be derived. And I will first 
observe, with regard to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Taunton, that 
I concur with him both in the vote which 
he is about to give, and on the general 
grounds upon which that vote will rest. 
The right hon. Gentleman assumes, for 
the sake of argument, that the House is 
right in imposing an Income-tax, and he 
says that if that be a just and an cxpe- 
dient course to take, there should be no 
exemption on account of any supposed 
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difference with regard to the means of ob. 
taining the income of the person taxed, [| 
differ from the right hon. Gentleman in 
this; and [ retain the opinion which [ 
originally expressed, that if you have to 
raise 34 or 4 millions of money, under 
the present circumstances of the country, 
there is no manner in which it can be raised 
with less of embarrassment or inconvenience 
to the community than by imposing a tax 
upon income. [ repeat that I retain the 
opinion which I have always expressed, 
aud that all the discussions which I have 
heard upon the subject, have only con- 
firmed my impression, that on the whole, 
there is no other course by which the same 
end could be attained, and less of injus- 
tice done. The hon. and learned Member 
for Bath, in referring to this part of the 
subject, has alluded to the maxims laid 
down by Dr. Adam Smith, with regard to 
the principles of taxation. Those maxims 
are— 

“‘ The subjects of every state ought to cone 
tribute towards the support of the Govern. 
ment, as nearly as possible, according to their 
respective abilities ; that is, in proportion to 
the revenue which they respectively enjoy 
under the protection of the state. Secondly, 
the tax which each individual is bound to pay, 
ought to be certain and not arbitrary. Thirdly, 
every tax ought to be levied at the time, or in 
the manner, in which it is most likely to be 
convenient for the contributor to pay it. 
Fourthly, every tax ought to be so contrived 
as both to take out, and to keep out, of the 
pockets of the people as little as possible, over 
and above what it brings into the public trea- 
sury of the state.” 


From these maxims a recent writer has 
drawn this conclusion, that there is not one 
of those maxims taken on the whole, or 
scarcely any part of any one of them 
taken distinctly, which a tax on income 
does not more fully confirm than any tax 
of any other description; and that writer 
refers to these propositions for the purpose 
of showing that the tax on incomes is 
more just to all classes of the community, 
and particularly to the great consuming 
classes, than those taxes which are de- 
tivable from any other source. And I 
must say, that if we had attempted to 
levy this amount of taxes, either on arti- 
cles of consumption, by an increase of the 
window-tax or of the assessed taxes, oF 
by a house tax, the particular class which 
would have been peculiarly subject to 
the additional burdens to be imposed, 
would have consisted of those persons 
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who derive their incomes from professional 
employment; and I say again, that this 
Income-tax has this advantage over all 
other taxes, that the wealthy man cannot 
escape its operation by withdrawing him- 
self from this country, for whether he re- 
mains here, or absents himself altogether 
from this country, so long as he derives his 
income from this country, he is still open 
to the operation of the tax. With regard 
to the particular exemption sought to be 
established by this motion, I agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Taunton, and I cannot help thinking 
that whatever course that right hon. Gen- 
tleman may take—whether it be a popular 
or an unpopular course—it is, under all 
circumstances, only that line of conduct 
which is dictated to him by purely con- 
scientious motives. I will now address 
myself to the arguments of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath. He spoke very 
warmly on the great responsibility which 
devolves on me individually on account of 
the decision to which I have come on this 
subject. I can assure the hon. and learned 
Member, that when I have arrived at a 
conclusion that a particular course is the 
just course for me to take, with regard to 
amount of responsibility which devolves 
on me, I am prepared to undertake it all, 
for | think that itis a responsibility which I 
ought to bear. Now, the hon. and learned 
Member agrees with me that the Income- 
tax, subject to those modifications which 
he has stated, is, on the whole, the most 
just impost which could be adopted. | 
make the proposition as it now stands be- 
fore the House, and he does not propose 
to remedy any one of the evils alleged 
against the tax on account of its inquisito- 
rial nature. [Mr. Roebuck: We have not 
come to that yet.] Speaking of the hon. 
aud learned Member’s proposition, the 
inquisition into the incomes derived from 
trades and professions must equally take 
place, whether the amount to be levied be 
3td. or 7d. in the pound ; and the inquisi- 
tion so much complained of, would be only 
aggravated under this new proposition, 
because the same objectionable mode of 
ascertaining the income of a person must 
be put into operation for the purpose of 
levying a smaller sum than would be raised 
under my proposition. His motion, there- 
fore, has not for any part of its object the 
application of a remedy for this alleged 
defect, but his proposal is simply this, 
that other incomes being subject to taxa- 
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tion to a certain amount, the income de- 
rived from trades and professions shall 
only pay one-half. I object to that pro- 
position, because I think that an adherence 
to the plan brought forward by the Go- 
vernment would work less injustice than 
would be produced by such a system being 
adopted. We proposed to levy a tax on 
the income of the country to enable us to 
supply the deficiency in the revenue, but 
at the same time we seek to make an 
abatement in the cost of articles of con- 
sumption, in the hope to benefit all classes, 
but more especially those classes of which 
the hon, and learned Member is the advo- 
cate. The other night the hon. and learned 
Member appeared to view the justice of 
my proposal in a different light, and he 
argued that if you could make any distinc- 
tion whatever, it should be on account of 
the permanency of the tenure of property ; 
for when I went on to show the difference 
in respect of real property, as to the 
permanency of tenure, he said, that in 
every case he would make a proportionate 
abatement. That is not his proposal now, 
I understand the justice of what he said 
then. I can understand your saying that 
in respect of all income, from whatever 
source derived, we should look to the 
duration of the interest of the holder of it, 
and subject all persons to a proportionate 
tax. The hon. Member says now, * I will 
leave the income arising from real property 
subject to the Income-tax, but [ will take 
one particular species of income which 
shall be exempt from it.” But what has 
the hon. Member done? He has agreed 
to schedule A. being passed; he has 
agreed that ** for all lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, or heritages, in Great Bri- 
tain, there shall be charged yearly, in 
respect of the property thereof, for every 
20s. of the value thereof, the sum of seven 
pence.” He has not proposed any dis- 
tinction to be drawn according to the 
duration of such income; but he says, 
*« T will take the case of the fee-simple of 
an estate being vested in a particular 
person, and I will compare the value of the 
income arising from such estate, with an 
income derived from the professional ex- 
ertions of a man;” but I say the hon. 
Member is not at liberty to do so. He 
has not proposed to say to the owners 
of an estate in fee-simple, “ You can 
sell your estate for twice the value for 
which you would sell it if you possessed 
only a life interest in it, and therefore 
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a distinction shall be made in your case, 
and the person enjoying only a life-interest 
shall pay less tax than you;” but the 
hon. Member says, * No matter what 
your interest may be in landed property, 
all owners of such property shall be subject 
to an equal rate of taxation.” The hon. 
and learned Member, then, has subjected 
the owner of an estate in fee-simple, and 
he who has only a life-interest in an estate, 
in like manner, to an Income-tax of 7d. in 
the pound, without making any distinc- 
tion as to the difference of the tenure of 
their respective properties—he has sub- 
jected the occupying tenant to the Income- 
tax, without any reference to the nature of 
his tenure—nay, he has taken the man 
who holds his property at the will of his 
landlord, who is subject to be turned out 
of possession by a six months’ notice— 
whose income depends upon his landlord’s 
will, and upon the vicissitudes of the 
season—who has no permanent holding of 
his property, and whose tenure is not half 
so good as that which the surgeon, or 
physician, or the lawyer, possessesin respect 
of his income—he has said to the occupy- 
ing tenant, ‘* You shall pay according to 
an assumed rate of profit; your profits 
shall be assumed to be equal to one-half 
your rent ;” but, then, without reference 
to the uncertainty of that profit, or of 
the tenure, the hon. Member has said 
to him, ‘“ You shall contribute to this 
tax at the rate of 35d. in the pound” 
—he has said that the holder of a ter- 
minable annuity should pay 7d. in the 
pound—he has determined, without rais- 
ing any question at all, that in the case 
of a man who has sunk 10,000/, in 
the purchase of an annuity for life, he 
shall be subject to a tax of 7d. in the 
pound ; and yet he now seeks to draw this 
distinction in favour of persons whose 
position I may say, without hesitation, is 
far more fortunate than that of many of 
those to whose taxation upon the full 
scale he has offered no objection. If the 
test of the hon. and learned Gentleman is 
a good one, let him go into the market and 
ask what is the value of the various in- 
comes to which I have alluded, and let 
him apply his test in reference to the an- 
swer which he will receive. Then, bya 
future schedule, I am about to subject the 
lolders of office, without any exemption, 
to the payment of a tax of sevenpence in 
the pound. All clerks in public offices, 
all those holding office during pleasure, 
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are to be required to pay a tax of 7d. in 
the pound on their incomes, If the un- 
certainty of the tenure of incomes were to 
prevail at all in the consideration of the 
question, I should think, from the expe- 
rience of late years, that holders of high 
political offices were entitled to some 
favour. But it is proposed that all those 
who are in this position, who have de. 
voted all their abilities to the public ser- 
vice in the various civil departments of 
the State, shall be called upon to contri- 
bute 7d. in the pound on their income, 
equally with the holders of property in fee 
simple. I will take the case of all military 
officers receiving half-pay, or receiving 
full pay and engaged in the performance 
of their duties: it is proposed to subject 
them to this payment of 7d. in the pound 
on the amount of the income which they 
may derive from their exertions in the 
public service; and then I say, if you do 
subject incomes of this kind, so different 
in their tenure from those arising from 
fixed property—if you do subject the 
clergyman of 3001, a year, who holds pro- 
perty which is, no doubt, of a permanent 
character, namely, his tithes, and his 
living, but whose tenure of it is most pre- 
carious—if you do subject him who re- 
ceives an income with important profes- 
sional duties attached to it to a tax of 7d. 
in the pound—reviewing all these cases, I 
contend that there is more of justice in 
subjecting the professional man, and the 
person whose income is derived from trade 
to this tax, than if I continued all these 
classes subject to the Income-tax, but said 
that with respect to trades and professions 
there should be an exemption. [Viscount 
Howick: An exemption is not asked for.] 
No; but an abatement of one-half is 
asked for, resting on an entirely arbitrary 
rule. If you ask me what would be the 
public impression if I gave way to the 
proposition of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, I must say that I think that if I did 
subject the widow with a jointure only 
enduring for her life—the holder of a ter- 
minable annuity, the clergyman, the ad- 
miral, the general, and all those other 
classes to which I have referred, to an 
equal amount of duty with the holder of 
property in fee simple,—but should now 
take the wealthy physician, the lawyer 
making a large professional income, and 
the great banker of London, and relieve 
them from their liability, my opinion is, that 
the public impression would be, that this 
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House would be guilty of great injustice in 
sanctioning such a course to be adopted. 
If trade has been unproductive, we do not 
seek to tax it upon any assumption of 
profit. Ifon the average of the last three 
years, the employment of capital in trade 
has been accompanied by no return, an 
exemption from payment will be the con- 
sequence. The levy is to be taken in most 
cases, where the trade has continued for 
more than three years, upon the rate of 
profit derived from the income of the 
trader during the preceding three years. 
Allowances and deductions are made in 
these instances, where, | must say, none 
are made with respect to the landed in- 
terests. In the cases of professional men 
deriving an income of from 2,000/, to 
4,000/. per annum from their exertions, 
whether they be physicians or lawyers, I 
apprehend that they have as great an in- 
terest in the maintenance of the tran- 
quillity of the public credit, as many of 
those classes who would be supposed, by 
their immediate connections with the coun- 
try, to be more particularly desirous for 
the stability of our institutions. So, also, 
in case of persons engaged in trade, who 
are as deeply interested in the due sup- 


port of the credit of the country, at least, 


as naval or military officers. Therefore it 
is that I contend that the hon, and learned 
Member is not carrying out those great 
principles for which he contends, but which 
I admit to be incapable of execution ; be- 
cause, in order to effect such an object, 
you must have an inquisition ten times 
more rigorous than that which is proposed. 
As I have already said, I do not consider 
the proposal of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber a just one; if I am to have the In- 
come-tax—and I will not now stop to 
consider whether it is a proper tax or not, 
because the principle has already been 
adopted by the House—it does appear to 
me, that it is both just and manifestly ex- 
pedient that all descriptions of incomes 
should be subjected to it; whether it be a 
time of war or peace makes no difference 
whatever; there is no distinction in this 
case with regard to the period at which 
the tax is to be imposed. My right hon. 
Friend, (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
said truly, that there was no clamour raised 
against the application of this tax to pro- 
fessional incomes during the war; and I 
say, there was none, because it was felt, 
that to raise such a question would have 
been to attempt to introduce an unjust 
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distinction, If the distinction is unjust 
in the time of peace, it is clearly equally 
so in the time of war. If the income de- 
rivable from trade, on account of the fluc- 
tuations of trade, ought to contribute less 
to the State than the income derived from 
land, what reason is there why that rule 
should not hold in time of war, as well as 
in time of peace? If you admit this 
principle, you will establish a principle 
which you must admit in time of war, 
and you will admit that the taxation which 
existed in 1803 and 1806 was unjust. 
And whatever may be the emergency or 
necessities of the country in time of war, 
you have nothing to do but to tax landed 
property at 12 per cent., and profes- 
sional incomes at 6 per cent.; and if 
that is not sufficient, you must tax landed 
property at 20 per cent. in time of 
war; and incomes derivable from profes- 
sions at 8 or 10 per cent. Nay,I can 
show good reasons why such a distinction 
should be drawn in time of war rather 
than in time of peace. The tendency of 
war is to increase the value of landed pro- 
perty. That effect was certainly produced 
during the last war; and war also has a 
tendency to depress commercial enter- 
prise, and to interfere with the profits of 
trade. If it be just to make this distinction, 
then, in time of peace, it is equally so in 
time of war. It is quite clear that, if the 
justice of the principle now urged be ad- 
mitted, upon some future occasion it will 
be said, ‘* True, you want twenty millions, 
and you must raise it by an Income-tax ; 
but if it be unjust to subject us to the 
burden, raise three-fourths on land and 
one-fourth on us.” And, therefore, I 
think that the establishment of such a 
principle as that which is contended for 
by the hon. and learned Member, is open 
to more objections than that which is based 
upon the maintenance of the nominal 
equality of taxation, The amount of duty 
now proposed by the hon. and learned 
Member is 34d. in the pound, but he 
leaves the question open to the considera- 
tion whether that contribution be just or 
not. He claims for his proposition that it 
will do ‘rough justice,” but there may 
be parties in the time of war who will 
think it desirable to smooth down his in- 
justice, by still further removing the lia- 
bilities to the imposition of which he con- 
sents. When I consider the whole of the 
circumstances of this case—that if I call 
on any particular interest to part with its 
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protection —if I abolish the prohibitions on | had been met in argument by anticipation, 
the introduction of the produce of foreign | by the hon. and learned Gentleman who 


countries competing with England, it is in 
the belief that Iam in the course of passing 
financial and commercial measures to be- 
nefit the trading classes of the community 
of England, whose decline must be ac- 
companied with that of other classes, and 
that I still believe that the first effect of 
that commercial tariff will be to benefit 
those who, in the first instance, derive 
their property from trade. I believe there 
will be no persons who will derive more 
benefit from these measures than those 
who are necessarily resident in this coun- 
try; and I hope, and trust, and believe 
that they will, in the diminished cost of 
living—not merely in the articles of pro- 
duce of this country, but from the general 
effect of the tariff in respect of the ma- 
nufactured articles of other countries, de- 
rive advantages which will afford an ample 
compensation, even to members of pro- 
fessions and trades, for a great part of the 
reduction which I shall make in their in- 
comes, in asking them to pay out of any 
of their incomes amounting to 300/. per 
annum, as little as 8/. in three years. And 
it is on these grounds that I must adhere 
to the proposal which I originally made, 
which I believe to be more in accordance 
with justice than the principle involved in 
the amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath, and I am not to be de- 
terred from any fear of the responsibility 
from a firm adherence to that which I be- 
lieve to be most cousonant with justice, 
and most for the public benefit. 

Mr. Labouchere felt, that the right hon. 
Baronet had mistaken some part of his 
argument. He said, that he conceived 
that, with respect to the Income-tax-—the 
proposition of which was naturally not 
very satisfactory to the payers of it-—that 
there was a disposition to break down par- 
ticular parts of it at preseut, and which, 
in time of war, must be necessarily con- 
tinued. He did not say that there was any 
more ground for making a difference in the 
operation of the tax in time of peace, 
than in time of war. He believed that if 
they made exceptions in times of peace, 
it would be found absolutely necessary to 
make similar distinctions in time of war. 

Viscount Howick remarked, that with 
all the ability which the right hon. Baronet 
had brought to bear on this subject, the 
whole result of the speech which the right 
hou. Baronet had addressed to the House, 





had proposed the amendment, when he al- 
luded to the circumstance, that after the 
exceptions he had proposed to make, other 
cases of injustice would still exist. This 
was the sum and substance of the argument 
of the right hon. Baronet. Theright hon, 
Baronet showed the very different degrees 
of permanence under which landed pro- 
perty was held. He said, that the cir- 
cumstances under which it was held, were 
so various, that it was utterly impossible 
in.any way to deal in just and equal fair. 
ness with the circumstances of each case, 
The inference, then, from this opinion 
was, that the tax was an unjust tax, and 
the result of the determination of the 
right hon. Baronet was, to bring a mea- 
sure into operation by which the tax must 
retain all its injustice. He was compelled 
to differ from the right hon. Baronet— 
looking to the present circumstances of 
the country—as to the necessity of such a 
tax, and also as to the declaration which 
he had made, that an Income-tax, would 
fall with less pressure and injustice on all 
classes of society in this country than any 
other which he could impose. The right 
hon, the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
also stated, that the charge of inequality 
which was made against this tax, could 
be made with equal justice against all 
other descriptions of taxes, and that similar 
inequality would be one of the effects of 
imposing any indirect taxes. He did not 
believe, that this was the effect of these 
taxes in general, but that their operation 
was to make the burden fall in due pro- 
portions on the expenditure of each indi« 
vidual. ‘They had their taxes imposed on 
the necessaries and luxuries of life---upon 
articles of general consumption, and upon 
horses, servants, carriages, &c.; and, ac- 
cording to the expenditure of each, the 
tax-gatherer would slip in and tax each 
person according to his available income. 
The State did not say how much each 
man should expend, but he was told, that 
according to what you think proper to 
spend, in that proportion you will be 
taxed. This was the general system of 
taxation in this country. Now, what was 
the case of the professional man? The 
tenure of his income was necessarily of a 
very uncertain character, and it could not 
last for a very long period. For the put- 
pose of providing for his family, he ex- 
pended only comparatively a small portion 
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of his income and put by the remainder, 
and of course contributed to the revenue 
in proportion to his expenditure. A person, 
however, whose income was derived from 
a more certain source, could afford to ex- 

nd more, and of course he contributed 
more to the taxation of the country. The 
general result, then—for they could not 
look with nicety into each case—was, that 
each person under our present system of 
taxation contributed in due proportion his 
share to the public revenue. It might be 
said, that by your present system you let 
the taxes fall upon professional men, while 
persons with a fixed income could escape 
them by living abroad. Now, he be- 
lieved, that if they changed the system by 
which they increased immensely the bur- 
dens of the people without adding any- 
thing to the revenue—namely, in the shape 
of protecting duties —that nearly all 
ground of complaint would be removed. 
His own conviction was, that there was 
no country in which a person could live 
more advantageously than in this country, 
be his income large or small. He, there- 
fore, did not think that this was so just a 
tax under the circumstances of this coun- 
try as the right hon. Baronet represented. 
Upon this point, however, the House had 
already decided, therefore he would not 
advert at greater length to the matter. 
He admitted, after the decision which the 
House had come to, that an Income-tax 
must be imposed ; but modify its character 
as you pleased, you could not help mak- 
ing it still unjust and unequal in its 
operation. But, as the House had de- 
cided on imposing it, the House should 
take care that it should fall with the least 
possible weight and inequality on all 
classes. He had heard it stated, that it 
was true, that this was a case of injustice, 
but if they adopted the amendment of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, other cases 
of injustice would remain unredressed, 
but this reason did not diminish the hard- 
ship upon those who would suffer in the 
way pointed out by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. He would say, deal with 
this case of injustice, and proceed to take 
the other cases of a similar character as 
you come to them, and so arrange the 
tax as you would the better enable all 
classes to bear it. It was true, that the 
right hon, Baronet might again point out 
an instance of a person holding an estate 
m land for a short period; it would, 
therefore, be unjust to tax him in the 
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satne ratio as a person having a more per- 
manent holding. Again, it might be 
asked whether an aged person, having a 
life interest in property, should be taxed 
in the same proportion as a young person 
holding a property in perpetuity; and 
they were asked how the calculations of 
the amount of tax in each case could be 
made. He would pass them by as not 
having any direct relevance to the general 
principle embodied in the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s motion; but taking 
the whole amount of professional incomes, 
and the whole amount derivable from 
more certain sources, he would ask whe- 
ther it was not fair to make a difference 
in the tax on those incomes derived from 
the exertions of men, and on those ob- 
tained from realised property. This argu- 
ment had been so ably stated by the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath, that it was 
altogether unnecessary on his part to go 
into it. It was so obvious, that profes- 
sional men, as regarded their incomes 
were in so different a situation from the 
holders of landed property, that it was 
quite unnecessary to attempt to prove it. 
There was one other point to which he 
would call the attention of the committee. 
The right hon, Gentleman said, that if they 
applied an exception to the rule to in- 
comes derived from professions, that there 
were other cases in which they would in 
justice be bound to apply the same rule. 
The right hon. Gentleman put the case of 
a farmer. He said, that the tenant of a 
farm might be dispossessed at a very 
short notice by the owner of the property, 
and might be called upon to give up his 
farm suddenly, and notwithstanding the 
uncertain tenure in which he held his 
means of obtaining an income, could you 
impose a tax larger in amount on him 
than on a professional man? Now, he 
considered, that the farmer did not ne- 
cessarily lose his income because he was 
suddenly dispossessed of his farm, for his 
income was derived from the employment 
of his capital in the cultivation of the 
land which he held, and if he was dis- 
possessed of his farm he would take his 
capital with him, and would find some 
other means of employing it. If, as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had stated, 
there was something peculiar in any case 
of trade, or as regarded the farmer, there 
would exist, if this motion was agreed to, 
an indisputable right to have the matter 
considered. He did not think, however, 
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that they should make a different rule for 
traders in commodities and those engaged 
in the trade of agriculture. If, however, 
it was thought desirable to make some 
exceptions on this account, they could 
easily adopt some change in the ar- 
rangements with respect to the farm- 
ers. Then with respect to the alleged 
uncertainty in the profits on incomes 
derived from mines, he could only 
observe they had not yet come to that 
part of the bill, so as to determine whether 
they should be placed in one schedule or 
another. When they came to the subse- 
quent part of the bill, if any proof could 
be adduced of the propriety of modifying 
the tax, as regarded this description of 
property, it would be just to do so. In 
the same manner, also, with respect to 
tithes, and to officers in the army and 
navy, they would hereafter have to deal 
with that part of the case, and they could 
make such alterations as justice required. 
There was a manifest distinction between 
all these cases and income derived from a 
man’s personal exertions, by exerting his 
talents in following one of the various pro- 
fessions. The income thus derived was 
not merely dependant on the duration of 
a man’s life, but on a thousand different 
causes of uncertainty which apply to this 
description of cases, but not to others. 
Was it not notorious to every one whether 
a professional man was not always in an 
evident state of uncertainty as to the con- 
tinuance of his income fromthe continuance 
of his health, and from various othercauses. 
Should they not, then, make a deduction 
from the amount of this tax in proportion 
-—as nearly as they could calculate—to 
that uncertainty? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had spoken of the matter as if it 
were intended to except professional in- 
comes altogether from the payment of the 
tax. But this was not the case, for all 
that was asked by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s motion was, that from these 
kinds of income you should make a de- 
duction in the amount of the tax. They 
admitted, that as long as you had this 
tax, all kinds of income should be taxed ; 
but he could not agree in the justice of 
taxing them in equal proportions. The 
right hon. Baronet had said, that if this 
amendment were adopted, it would leave 
the odious character of the inquisition the 
same, and that it would even be more ob- 
jectionable if it were employed for the 
purpose of raising a very small sum of 
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money. That, he thought, was an objec. 
tion to the whole of the right hon. Baro. 
net’s measure. He agreed in the opinion 
expressed by the right hon. Baronet in 
1833, that for the sake of 3,000,0002, or 
4,000,000/., it was not worth while to re. 
sort to an Income-tax with all its incon- 
veniences. That was an Opinion which 
he had shared with the right hon. Baronet 
in 1833, and he did not change it with 
him now; but he did not see why the 
objection urged by the right hon. Baronet 
might not be met by having a still larger 
Income-tax, and relieving the people of 
some of the burdens which still pressed 
upon them very heavily. The right hon. 
Baronet said, the principle of this bill 
was equally applicable in war as in peace. 
No doubt of it, and it was because he 
could not help fearing that if once it were 
established—if the people got used to the 
inquisition and its odious character, we 
should be exposed to its burdens for a long 
time, and on that account he was ex- 
tremely anxious that the measure should 
be carefully considered and rendered as 
just as possible. The right hon. Baronet 
also said that the mode now proposed of 
imposing the tax was the same as before, 
and that he believed there had been no 
complaint against it during the war, and 
added, that its injustice was, if possible, 
greaterin war, because theevents of the war 
had a tendency to raise the value of landed 
property. He believed the reason why it 
had not been more objected to, both by 
the landed and other classes, was to be 
found in the circumstances of the war, 
which prevented the burden from being 
severely felt. We had then a currency 
daily depreciated—an accumulation of 
debt—the country anticipating its pros 
perity was living upon its resources, and 
an artificial prosperity was created, which 
prevented any class from feeling the tax 
as it otherwise would. Professions and 
trades felt it less than they would now, 
because there was a demand on the ser- 
vices of every man who could raise an arm 
in the service of the State, and the army 
carried away many who might otherwise 
have engaged in professions or trades, and 
there was not the same difficulty in find- 
ing employment in any branch of business 
that there was now. The state of things 
was completely altered now, for no man 
could look round him without perceiving 
that professional persons felt severely the 
effects of the intense competition which 
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took place in every profession, trade, and 
employment, and it was at the moment of 
this diminution of the profits of all busi- 
pess that this oppressive tax was to be im- 
posed. He should only add, that if the 
principle of the amendment were adopted 
it would be worthy of consideration, in 
determining upon the details, whether a 
distinction should not be made between 
those profits which were the profits of 
capital, and those which arose from the 

rsonal exertions, application, and in- 
dustry of the individual. It was the per- 
sonal reward of personal service which he 
wished to see relieved from the tax, and 
not the profit arising from the employment 
of capital. He admitted that the amend- 
ment in the shape in which it stood at pre- 
sent did not fully carry out that view, but 
it embodied the principle, and if the House 
decided in its favour, the details could be 
so modified hereafter as to carry into 
effect the principle, and it was for the 
principle only that he now voted in sup- 
port of the amendment. 

Mr. E. Buller thought the amendment 
would produce greater inequalities than 
the bill itself, and he should therefore 
vote against it. By adopting the amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 


the tax would be made more unequal 
than it was even in its present state. If, 
however, the proposal had been to enter a 
teview of all those cases which had a just 
claim for exemption, he for one would 


have given it his support. But, at the 
same time, he should have a very differ- 
ent opinion of the right hon. Baronet’s 
intelligence and ability, as a minister and 
statesman, if he allowed “ a spirit of 
health, or goblin damn’d,” to induce him 
to give way, and enter upon such in- 
quiries. He protested against the tax on 
the whole as unjust, demoralising, and 
unequal, 

Mr. Wallace had listened with great 
attention to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Bath, and he must confess, 
that he had not heard one word that in 
any way controverted his statements. 
He thought the right hon. Baronet, and 
those who had spoken from the other 
side of the House, had totally failed to 
upset any of the arguments of his hon. 
and learned Friend. He wished to know 
from the right hon. Baronet on what 
ground he required the mercantile inte- 
Tests to pay the tax upon the calculation 
of their income for three years, instead of 
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one? For his own part he could not see 
why they should not pay upon the last 
year as well as other people. He thought 
that those who had a fixed income ought 
to be placed in a different situation to 
those adverted to by the hon. Member 
for Bath. He did not believe it was 
justice to exact from the trading interest 
a tax based upon any other principle than 
the last year’s income, and he should 
put a notice on the paper to that effect. 
He should most cheerfully vote in favour 
of the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Bath, and when that was disposed of he 
would vote for the motion of the hon. 
Member for Rochdale. 

Mr. James wished the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite to inform him if insurances 
on lives were to be taxed 3 per cent. 
under the measure now before the House ; 
as, in his opinion, it would be a gross 
injustice to subject premiums to taxation. 
A man might have some chance of defend- 
ing himself against the sword or pistol of 
the highwayman, but he had no chance of 
defending himself against an injustice 
such as this. He should give his support 
to the motion proposed by the hon. Gen- 
tleman near him (Mr. Roebuck). 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not quite sure that he understood the 
question of the hon. Gentleman; but if 
he meant to ask him whether insurance 
offices were to be subject to the payment 
of a tax of 7d. in the 1/. on the premiums 
for insurances, he begged to say that that 
was not the case—insurance offices would 
pay on their profits or gains, and not on 
the amount of money paid for premiums. 

Mr. Leader had listened very atten- 
tively to the arguments which had been 
brought forward in favour of and against 
his hon. and learned Friend’s proposition, 
and, without meaning offence to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, and the two or three hon. 
Gentlemen on this side who had opposed 
his hon. and learned Friend, and though he 
was afraid the majority would be against 
him, he must say that the weight of 
argument was entirely on the side of his 
hon. and learned Friend. As to the state- 
ments made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Labouchere), and the hon, 
Member for Stafford (Mr. E, Buller), 
it appeared to him that they did not speak 
against the motion of his hon. Friend be- 
cause they had any strong opinions against 
it, but merely because they considered it 
might be some improvement of the details 
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of the measure, and they wished the bill 
to go forth in an unpopular shape. They 
evidently considered the tax odious, and 
one that would make the Government un- 
popular, therefore they declined being 
parties to any alteration that was calcu- 
lated to make it lessoppressive. He desired 
to call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite to a passage contained 
in the speech from the Throne at the be- 
ginning of the Session. Her Majesty 
said, she 

“ Viewed with very great regret, the conti- 
nued distress of the commercial and manufac- 
turing interests ;” 
and he must say, that a greater discou- 
ragement to trade than this schedule D of 
the Income-tax he could not well imagine. 
He complained that it would operate un- 
equally, and contended that 1 ,000/. a-year 
derived from trade did not represent more 
than one-third of the 1,000. derived from 
land, and yet it was intended to tax both 
alike. He believed that schedule D would 
make the tax unpopular; and if hon. 
Gentlemen knew their own interests, they 
would not give it their support. It was 


this part of the tax which would fall es- 
pecially on the constituencies, on those 


who would have to decide at the next 
election whether or not the present Go- 
vernment should continue in office. It 
was said, that when a Tory Government 
came back to power, we should have 
flourishing and prosperous times once 
more. What was the fact? Why, in the 
metropolitan districts, he had been in- 
formed from the best authority, there had 
never been such a bad season for trade as 
the present. Bankruptcies were taking 
place in every street, and in Westminster 
people were falling by streets instead of 
houses. And that was the time at which 
they determined on levying a tax on their 
profits. Aye, they were small profits now ; 
but it was proposed to tax them on the 
average of the last three years, and not on 
what they were at this moment. He ad- 
mitted it to be the duty of the State to tax 
persons according to the protection given 
them; but to tax trades and professions 
the same as incomes from land was to 
make them pay an amount dispropor- 
tioned to the protection they received. 
There was a feeling abroad among the 
middle classes, trades, professions, and 
manufactures, that this House, represent- 
ing a predominant landed, interest, did 
show favour to that particular interest, 
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and did not act justly towards other 
classes. [‘* No, no.”] He repeated, there 
was that impression abroad. The hon, 
Member for Knaresborough might say 
“no,” if he liked; but that was the fact, 
and they had an instance of it the other 
night, when the hon, Member for Lewes 
brought forward his motion for equalising 
the probate and legacy duties. He had 
little doubt that, on this occasion also, 
they would furnish another instance of the 
careful attention which they paid to their 
own Interests. 

Lord J. Russell said, he should be sorry 
to occupy the attention of the House after 
the lengthened debate which had already 
taken place; but he could not reconcile 
himself to give a silent vote on this ques- 
tion. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had brought forward the motion be. 
fore the House had stated, with his usual 
clearness, the arguments in its favour, and 
had endeavoured to answer that which 
was the chief argument used by the right 
hon. Gentleman on a former occasion, and 
which he had again used to-night. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, if you adopt a 
principle of this kind, see that you apply 
it fairly, and include those who have life 
incomes or for a less term than life, whe- 
ther they be persons deriving their incomes 
from land, or as officers in the army or 
navy, or clergymen, or clerks in public 
offices, That was the principle of dis 
tinction, and they ought not to make it in 
one case without making it in others. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman stated, in 
answer to that argument, that it was nota 
worthy answer,—that if they could not do 
perfect justice, it was no reason why they 
should do complete injustice. It appeared 
to him, that if they adopted this propo- 
sition, they would not only not do per- 
fect justice, but would be doing more 
injustice than they could remedy. There 
were so many classes of life incomes for 
which they did not propose any allevia- 
tion, that they would have a just right to 
complain, and any one who brought for- 
ward a case of that kind might claim from 
those who supported this proposition, that 
they should be granted an equal alleviation 
to the amount of half the income as was 
proposed by the hon. Member for Bath. 
Well then, if that were the principle, he 
thought the hon. Gentleman was bound, 
not only to propose this particular propo- 
sition, but to bring forward a whole scheme 
for carrying into effect the principles of 
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which he was the advocate. He did not 
say that it was impracticable to make a 
distinction between durable and termina- 
ble incomes, but hearing neither from the 
Government, nor from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman any mode by which 
the tax could be generally imposed more 
equitably, he could not vote for this 
particular and special amendment. He 
had heard another answer to the amend- 
ment—namely, this distinction, that it 
might be said, persons generally deriv- 
ing incomes from lands or funds had 
permanent incomes, and those deriving 
incomes from trades or professions only 
temporary incomes. But, take the case 
of an individual who had 500/. a-year, 
whether from land or funds, and for 
life, with near relations dependent upon 
him, but whose fortune went to some 
distant relative, or to a person with whom 
he had no intimate connection. If that 
person saw some rich banker or profes- 
sional man with an income of 5,000/. 
or 10,0007. a-year which was charged 
only 33d. in the pound, while he was pay- 
ing 7d., what answer would it be to him 
to say, “‘ True, your income is only for 
life, but you belong to a wealthy class, 
whose incomes generally are permanent, 
and because you belong to that class, be- 
cause with them you are included in sche- 
dule A, you shall be taxed 7d. in the 
pound, although other persons who have 
a considerable advantage over you shall be 
charged only 34d.” ‘They must take into 
their consideration what had been done in 
this respect on the imposition of the tax at 
former periods. It was not nowa question 
of emergency. The House had decided, so 
far as the second reading could decide, 
that the emergency existed, and the tax 
should be imposed. Now, what was the 
manner in which this tax had been im- 
posed by Mr. Pitt when Mr. Fox was in 
opposition, afterwards by Mr. Addington, 
and subsequently by Lord Grenville and 
Lord Lansdowne, when Mr. Canning and 
Lord Castlereagh were in opposition? At 
all those times the Income-tax wus de- 
bated, and persons proposed, as in the 
present case, a different rate of duty for 
trades and professions. But, at no time, 
did he find that these statesmen, the chief 
authorities on the subject, nor any other 
Bes who took the lead in the debates in 

atliament upon it, ever advocated the 
ptinciple that a certain class should be 
taxed only half the amount of other classes. 
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He could not, therefore, but come to the 
conclusion, that being unable to remedy 
other inconveniences, he would not vote 
for a doubtful remedy in this particular 
instance. At the same time, he repeated, 
he did not say it was impossible there could 
be atax on property and income more just 
than the present bill, which would by 
great nicety of application, by extreme 
labour of calculation, apply to different 
incomes a rule more proportioned to the 
justice of each case. All he could say 
was, that he had seen no such scheme. 
No such scheme was before them, and, 
therefore, for the present he should not 
assume that one could be proposed. There 
was, however, one case of exception which 
might require examination. He believed, 
that when Mr. Pitt was pressed upon the 
subject, he did make some allowance,of the 
nature sought for by the hon. Member for 
Dumfries (Mr. Ewart) for sums applied 
by individuals for the purpose of insuring 
their own lives. He did not know actually 
what that allowance was, but he thought, 
that some provision of that kind might be 
introduced into the bill. With these opin- 
ions, he could not vote for the proposition 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Roebuck). He did not take this course 
from any notion that it would make the 
tax more unpopular to levy the same 
amount on all classes, for he believed if 
they took off a portion in this case and 
refused to do it in others in which it was 
demanded with the same equity, they 
would render the tax more unpopular than 
by imposing it on all alike, as proposed by 
the bill. Therefore, the House having re- 
solved to go into committee, he should 
vote on this point with the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern. 
ment. 

Mr. Mitchell was strongly in favour of 
an Income tax, but he thought the present 
clause, as it stood, was unjust, and he, 
therefore, urged its amendment, that it 
might not render it unpopular hereafter. 
He could understand the conduct of the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) who, no 
doubt, was not desirous to remove from 
the bill anything that would render it 
unpopular, but, as he believed it to be a 
just tax, and one much better than any 
tax on articles of consumption, he was 
anxious to remove all its imperfections, 
and he, therefore, trusted that this part 
of it would be reconsidered. 

Mr. Roebuck: The noble Lord near 
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him said he would not vote with him 
because he had not proposed an elaborate 
and comprehensive scheme, but he did 
not perceive that he was at all bound to 
do any such thing. All that he wished 
to do was to remedy what seemed to him 
to be a gross injustice. What was the 
pith of the argument with which the right 
hon. Baronet had met his motion? It 
was that the bill contained not one, but 
many injustices; and that it was idle to 
attempt to redress this particular one. 
The right hon. Baronet pointed to an 
injustice in schedule A, to which he said 
there was no opposition, to another in 
schedule B, and another in schedule C, 
which he said were not opposed. In fact 
the injustice in schedule C was opposed 
and very ably too; butif it had been 
otherwise, what was the worth of such an 
argument as this? Because all injustices 
could not be removed, was that a reason 
for adhering to a gross and palpable in- 
justice which could be got rid of? Sup- 
pose the case that it was attempted to 
reform the criminal code, and that a 
general proposition for the purpose had 
failed or had no chance of success, was 
that a reason for not bringing forward a 


particular case—that of forgery, for ex- 
ample, in which there was ground for 
believing that an improvement ought to 


be effected? Should they refuse to take 
away an improper punishment from the 
crime of forgery, unless the proposal em- 
braced also the removal of every improper 
punishment in the statute book. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made a 
speech, which was certainly not a reply 
to him (Mr. Roebuck). It appeared asif 
the right hon. Gentleman wanted to make 
a speech on the property-tax, and he 
made it. The right hon. Gentleman 
dwelt on the injustice of making a differ- 
ence in favour of bankers, whose funds 
were of so permanent a character; but 
the property of bankers, which was not 
actually employed in their business, was 
invested in the funds orin land; and such 
property would pay the full amount of 
the tax. So, if a professional man was 
able to lay by a portion of his income, he 
invested it, most likely, in the funds, and 
the next year it would become liable to 
the full tax. The moment the receiver of 
professional income became saving, he 
would be taxed as heavily as others. 
None of these considerations weighed 
against hisamendment. The real question 
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was, had he shown an injustice, snd a 
practicable way of removing it? The 
injustice was admitted, and the whole 
argument against his plan was, that “ the 
bill is so bad, we dare not attempt to 
remedy one mischief, lest we should be 
called upon to remedy a dozen.” In 
speaking of the right hon. Baronet’s 
responsibility, he never meant to frighten 
him. But his position was one of eminent 
responsibility, and every one who aspired 
to such a position did so well knowing 
that great responsibility would press upon 
his head. The right hon. Baronet was 
the framer of this measure—the creator 
of the whole system. He governed his 
party—in fact, he was the party; and 
therefore it had been his (Mr. Roebuck’s) 
wish to make the right hon. Gentleman 
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The committee divided on the question, 
that the blank be filled with “ three. 
pence halfpenny.”— Ayes 112; Noes 


258 :—Majority 146. 
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Bowring, Dr. 
Brodie, W. B.' 
Brotherton, J. 
Bryan, G. 


Bulkeley, Sir R. B.W. 


Buller, C. 
Busfield, W. 
Byng, rt. hon.G. S, 
Chapman, B. 
Christie, W. D. 
Cobden, R. 
Coibrooke, Sir T, E. 
Collins, W. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Duncan, G. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellice, rt. hn. E. 
Ellis, W. 

Evans, W. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Forster, M. 
Gibson, T. M. 
Gill, T. 

Gordon, Lord F. 
Granger, T. C. 
Guest, Sir J. 
Hall, Sir B. 


Hastie, A. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 
Heathcote, J. 
Heneage, E. 
Hiil, Lord M. 
Howick, Visct, 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, Mr. Ald. 
Hutt, W. 
James, W. 
Jervis, J. 
Johnston, A. 
Langston,’J. H, 
Marjoribanks, S, 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mitcalfe, H. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morris, D. 
Morrison, J. 
Mostyn, hn. E. M. L. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Murphy, F, S. 
Napier, Sir C. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O'Connell, J. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmer, R. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Phillips, G. R. 
Philips, M. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Ponsonby, hon. J.G, 
Power, J. 
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Pulsford, R. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rice, E. R. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Rundle, J. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scrope, G. P. 

Smith, B. 

Smith, rt. hn. R, V. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 

Tancred, H.SW. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hn. F. J. 
Towneley, J. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
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Tufnell, H. 
Turner, E. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Vivian, hon, Capt. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 
Wallace, R. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watson, W. H. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wood, B. 
Wood, G. W. 
Yorke, H. R. 


TELLERS. 
Leader, J. T. 
Roebuck, J. A. 


List of the Nors. 


A’Court, Capt. 
Acton, Col. 
Adare, Visct. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnott, hon, H. 
Archdall, Capt. 
Arkwright, G. 
Ashley, Lord 
Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J. jun. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Baird, W. 

Balfour, J. M. 
Bankes, G. 
Baring, hon, W. B. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barneby, J. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Beckett, W. 

Bell, M. 
Beresford, Capt. 
Beresford, Major 
Bernard, Visct. 
Blackburne, J. 
Blakemore, R. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B, 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, 1. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brooke, Sir A. B, 
Bruce, Lord E, 
Bruen, Col. 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, E. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, T. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Campbell, Sir H. 


Campbell, A. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carnegie, hon. Capt. 
Cavendish, hon. G, H. 
Chapman, A. 
Charteris, hon. F; 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Cholmondeley, hn. H. 
Christmas, W. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton. R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Cochrane, A. 
Cockburn, rt.hn.Sir G. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Collett, W. R. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Conolly, Col. 

Coote, Sir C. H. 
Corry, rt. hn. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 

Curteis, H. B. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 

Dawnay, lion. W. H. 
Denison, J. E, 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D.S. 
Douro, Marquess of 
Drummond, H. H. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncombe, hon, A. 
Du Pre, C. G. 

East, J. B. 

Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Eliot, Lord 

Emlyn, Visct. 
Escott, B. 

Estcourt, T. G. B. 
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Farnham, E. B. 

Fellowes, E. 

Feilden, W. 

Ferrand, W. B. 

Fitzroy, Capt. 

Follett, Sir W. W. 

Forbes, W. 

Forester, hon. G.C.W. 

Fuller, A. E. 

Gaskell, J. Milnes 

Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E, 

Godson, R. 

Gordon, hon. Capt. 

Gore, M. 

Gore, W. O. 

Goring, C. 

Goulburn, rt. hn. H. 

Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 

Greenal, P. 

Gregory, W. I. 

Grimston, Visct. 

Grogan, E. 

Halford, H. 

Hamilton, C. J. B. 

Hamilton, J. 

Hamilton, W. J. 

Hamilton, Lord C. 

Hampden, R. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 

Harcourt, G. G. 

Hardinge, rt. hn.Sir H. 

Hardy, J. 

Hayes, Sir E. 

Henley, J. W. 

Hepburn, Sir T. B. 

Herbert, hon. S. 

Hillsborough, Earl of 

Hodgson, R. 

Hogg, J. W. 

Holmes, hn. W. A’Ct 

Hope, hon. C. 

Howard, hn. C. W.G, 

Howard, P. H. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 

Irton, S. 

Jackson, J. D. 

James, Sir W C. 

Jermyn, Earl 

Jocelyn, Visct. 

Johnson, W. G. 

Johnstone, Sir J. 

Johnstone, H. 

Jones, Capt. 

Kemble, H. 

Kerrison, Sir E. 

Kirk, P. 

Knatchbull, right.hon. 
Sir E. 

Knight, H. G. 

Knight, F. W. 

Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 

Lascelles, hon. W. S. 

Lawson, A. 

Legh, G. C. 


‘| Leicester, Earl of 


Lemon, Sir C. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
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Long, W. 

Lopes, Sir R. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lygon, hon. G. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
M‘Geachy, F. A, 
Maher, V. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Marsham, Visct. 
Martyn, C. W. 
Marton, G. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morgan, O. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Murray, C. R, S. 
Murray, A. 

Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Neville, R. 
Newport, Visct. 
Newry, Viset. 
Nicholl, rt. hn. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, A. S, 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Lord W. 
Palmer, R. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. bn. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Planta, rt. hn. J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Poltington, Visct. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 
Pusey, P. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reade, W. M. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rose, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, C. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scarlett, hon. R, C. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Shaw, rt, hn. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
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Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, F. 
Stewart, J. 
Stuart, H. 
Sutton, hon, H. M. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, F. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trotter, J. 
Tarnor, C. Baring, H. B. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. Fremantle, Sir T. F. 
Mr. S. Crawford said, that having 
already stated the reasons for the amend- 
ment which he had to propose, he should 
not again trouble the House with a recapi- 
tulation of the arguments, but content 
himself with moving that the words, 


Income.tax. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 


Verner, Col. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Vivian, hon. Major 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wemyss, Capt. 
Wodehouse, E, 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wyndham, Col. C. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 
Young, J. 
Young, Sir W. 
TELLERS. 


“Or from any profession, trade, employ- 
ment, or vocation, whether the same shall be 
respectively carried on in Great Britain or 
elsewhere,” 


be omitted in Schedule D. 
The committee divided on the question 


that the paragraph 


“And upon the annual profits or gains 
arising or accruing to any person residing in 
Great Britain from any profession, trade, em- 
ployment or vocation, whether the same shall 
be respectively carried on in Great Britain or 
elsewhere, there shall be charged yearly for 
every twenty shillings of the amount of such 
profits or gains the sum of sevenpence,” 


stand part of schedule D.—Ayes 259; 
Noes 50: Majority 209. 


List of the Ayes. 


Acland, SirT. D. Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Acland, T. D. Beckett, W. 
A’Court, Capt. Bell, M. 

Acton, Col. Bentinck, Lord G. 
Adderley, C. B. Beresford, Capt. 
Allix, J. P. Bernard, Visct. 
Antrobus, E. Blackburne J. I. 
Arbuthnott, hon.H. Blake, M. J. 
Archdall, Capt. Bodkin, W. H. 
Arkwright, G. Boldero, H. G. 
Bailey, J. Borthwick, P. 
Bailey, J., jun. Botfield, B. 
Baillie, Col. Bradshaw, J. 
Baillie, H. J. Bramston, T. W. 
Baird, W. Broadley, H. 
Baldwin, B. Broadwood, H. 
Bankes, G. Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Baring, hon. W. B. Bruce, Lord E. 
Barneby, J. Bruen, Col. 
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Buckley, E. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, T. 

Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Campbell, Sir IH. 
Campbell, A. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carnegie, hon. Capt. 
Cavendish, hon, G. H. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Cochrane, A. 
Cockburn, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Collett, W. R. 
Colvile, C, R. 
Conolly, Col. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 

Curteis, H. B. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 

Dawnay, hon. W. H, 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
D'Israeli, B. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. 8. 
Drummond, H. H. 
Dugdale, W.S. 
Duke, Sir J: 
Duncombe, hon. A, 
Du Pre, C. G. 

East, J. B. 

Eaton, R. J. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 

Eliot, Lord 

Emlyn, Visct. 
Escott, B. 

Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Fellowes, E. 

. Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Feilden, W. 

Ferrand, W. B. 
Fitzroy, Capt. 
Fleming, J. W. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Forbes, W. 

Forester, hon. G.C.W. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gibson, T. M. 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E, 
Gordon, hn. Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Gore, W. O. 

Goring, C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn, Sir J. 
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Granby, Marquess of 
Greenall, P. 
Gregory, W. H. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 
Halford, H. 
Hamilton, C, J.B. 
Hamilton, J. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Hampden, R. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge, rt.hn.Sir H. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hayes, Sir FE. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Houldsworth, T. 


Holmes, hon.W.A’Ct. 


Hope, hon. C. 


Howard, hon. C.W.G, 


Howard, P. H. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Irton, S. 
Jackson, J. D. 
James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnson, W. G. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Johnstone, H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kelburne, Visct. 
Kemble, H. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Kirk, P. 
Knatchbull, rt. hon. 
Sir E. 
Knight, H.G. 
Lascelles. hon. W. S$. 
Lawson, A, 
Lefroy, A. 
Legh, G. C. 
Leicester, Earl of 
Lincoln, Ear! of, 
Lopes, Sir R. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lyall, G. 
Lygon, hon. General 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Maher, V. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Marshan, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Master, T, W.C. 
Masterman, J 
Meynell, Capt. 
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Miles, P. W.S. 
Miles, W. 

Milnes, R. M. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mordaunt, Sir J, 
Morgan, O 
Mundy, E. M. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Murray, C. R. S. 
Murray, A. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Neville, R. 
Newport, Visct. 
Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Lord W. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmer, R. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R, 
Peel, J. 
Pemberton, T. 
Planta, rt. hon. J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Pollock, Sir F 


Ponsonby, hon. J. G, 


Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 
Pulsford, RK. 
Pusey, P. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reade, W. M. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rose rt. hon, Sir G. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
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Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, E. 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, H. 

Sutton, hon. H M. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, F. 


Tollemache,hon, F. J. 


Tollemache, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G. LR. 
Trotter, J. 
Turnor, C. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Col. 
Vivian, hon. Major 
Vivian, J. E. 
Waddington, HH. S. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Welby,G. E. 
Wemyss, Capt. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wortley, hn. J.S. 
Wyndham, Col. C, 
Yorke, hon. E.T. 
Yorke, H. R. 
Young, J. 
Young, Sir W. 
TELLERS. 
Baring, H. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 


List of the Nors, 


Blewitt, R. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bryan, G. 
Busfeild, W. 
Christie, W. D. 
Cobden, R. 
Collins, W. 
Duncan, G. 
Ellis, W. 
Evans, W. 
Fielden, Je 
Forster, M. 
Gill, T. 
Granger, T.C, 
Hall, Sir B. 
Heathcoat, Ji 
Hill, Lord’ M. 
Hume, J. 


VOL. LXII. 


Hutt, W. 
Johnston, A. 
Langston, J. H. 
Leader, J. T. 
Martin, J. 
Mitcalfe, H. 
Morris, D. 


Mostyn, hon. E, M. L. 


Murphy, F.S. 
Napier, Sir C. 
O'Brien, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Power, J. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rundle, J. 
Scholefield, J. 
Seale, Sir J. H. 


Somerville, Sir W. M. 


Stansfield, W. R. C. 


Third 
Series 
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Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 


Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Turner, E. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. Crawford, W. 8. 
Watson, W. H. Wallace, R. 


Schedule D agreed to. 
Schedule E 


“Upon every public office or employment 
of profit, and upon every annuity, pension, or 
stipend payable by her Majesty, or out of the 
public revenue of the United Kingdom, except 
annuities before charged to the daties in 
schedule C, for every twenty shillings of the 
annual amount thereof respectively there shall 
be charged yearly the sum of 


TELLERS. 


Sir C. Napier rose to move the amend- 
ment of which he had given notice; the 
object of which was to exempt officers 
in the army and navy from the payment of 
the property-tax. He did not wish to 
extend the exemption to officers holding 
high rank in either service; but it was 
impossible that men receiving 165/., 1800. 
to 250/. or 260/, a-year should, after pay- 
ing insurance, be in a condition to pay 
this tax. Besides this, it was hard to call 
on men who had served their country so 
long to make such a contribution. The 
gallant Officer concluded by moving to 
insert the words 


‘¢ And except the pay-officers under the rank 
of general and flag officers, whose incomes are 
derived solely from their services, and not 
receiving pensions either for wounds or good 
service, and are not paid as Queen’s aides-de- 
camp which shall be exempted.” 

Captain Carnegie differed in opinion 
from the hon. and gallant Commodore, 
inasmuch as he thought it would be but 
cold-blooded reasoning and pocket policy 
to have an imposition of this nature levied 
upon the country generally, and to exempt 
the officers of the navy from contributing 
their fair proportion. It should be recol- 
lected that the proceeds of this tax was to 
support the maintenance of the army and 
navy; and when all other classes of her 
Majesty’s subjects were to be taxed, were 
the navy alone to be deprived of lending 
their exertions to the general good? As 
far as he knew the feelings among the 
officers of the navy, he would say, that 
they would be inclined more to consider 
the proposition of the hon. and gallant 
Commodore in the light of an insult than 
otherwise ; and he could not help thinking 
that the hon. and gallant Commodore 


was consulting more tle wishes of his 
2U 
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constituents in Marylebone, than the re- 
spectability and independence of the offi- 
cers of the navy. 

Lord Worsley thought, that the amend- 
ment deserved to be successful. It was 
surprising to see how many officers in the 
army and navy managed, upon their ex- 
tremely limited incomes, to bring up their 
families ss in many cases they did; and 
the difficulty of the task would be much 
increased were they called on to pay ad- 
ditional taxation in the manner proposed. 
He thought that the hon. and gallant 
Commodore deserved the thanks of both 
branches of the service for the motion 
which he had brought forward. 

Captain Pechell remarked, that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite (Captain 
Carnegie) had talked of the navy and army 
being in favour of the proposed Income- 
tax. Althoughhe admitted that this was 
partly the case, yet there was a large body 
of either service who, while they deeply 
sympathised with the distresses of the 
country, yet were in a situation which en- 
titled them to ask for relief from the House 
from the burden proposed to be laid upon 
them, It appeared, however, that it some- 
times happened, that when naval officers 


got into the House, they seemed to throw 
overboard all regard for their brother offi- 
cers, and implicitly followed the leader of 


their party. He was astonished when 
he heard the gallant and hon. Gentle- 
man come forward to say, that naval 
officers would be ashamed to exclaim 
against the tax. Before that tax should 
be imposed, it ought first to be proved, 
that there were no other means of sup- 
plying the deficiency of the Exchequer 
than by putting the hands of Government 
into the pockets of all classes, by an in- 
quisitorial and abominable impost; but if 
the necessity for that tax should be de- 
monstrated, then neither the army nor the 
navy would oppose its imposition. 

Captain Plumridge was old enough to 
recollect the time when the army and navy 
were able to pay 10 per cent. on their in- 
come to carry on a war, but he was equally 
convinced that they would find it much 
more difficult to pay 3 per cent. now in a 
time of peace. 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, no person can have 
a higher respect for the army and navy 
than I have, nor can any one entertain a 
deeper sense of gratitude for the services 
which they have performed towards this 
country, nor have a stronger confidence 
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that when called upon, upon future ocea- 
sions they will emulate the fame which 
they have already gained on all past occa- 
sions. No one can more deeply regret the 
necessity of the imposition of this tax ; but, 
inasmuch as there is to be a tax of this de. 
scription to be generally imposed upon all 
incomes above 150/. a-year, I do not think 
it would be just to take a particularclassand 
exempt them from the operation of it, 
I must say, that the gallant Officer behind 
me (Captain Carnegie) has given the pro- 
position a support worthy of his profession 
—and I cannot help thinking that the 
officers of the army and navy would not 
wish to be exempted from the operation of 
a tax which all other classes must suffer 
under. I think, then, that my gallant 
Friend has correctly stated the feelings of 
the officers of his service upon this sub- 
ject. The question is not now what the 
hon. and gallant Officer the Member for 
Brighton has stated, as to whether or not 
a sufficient emergency has arisen, to war- 
rant the imposition of this tax. The House 
being in committee now upon the subject, 
we must assume that that emergency has 
arisen, and that the imposition must be 
applied. Assuming that to be the fact, I 
do not think a particular class ought to 
be exempted from the operation of the 
Income-tax. 

Sir C. Napier said, he did not think 
that the arguments used by the hon, and 
gallant Officer opposite (Capt. Carnegie) 
were of much importance. He had com- 
municated upon this subject with a great 
many naval officers who were in poverty 
and want, and upon whom such a tax as this 
would be a most severe oppression. All he 
could say now'was, in answer tothe hon, and 
gallant Captain opposite, he wished that 
that gallant Officer was a married man 
with a wife and a family of six children, 
and with only 1551, a-year salary, and he 
was certain that his opinions would be 
very different as to this tax than what he 
had just stated. The hon. and gallant 
Captain (Capt. Carnegie) had stated that 
he was only quoting the opinions of his 
constituents in Marylebone. He did not 
know exactly how many gallant Officers 
were living in the parish of Marylebone, 
but he could safely say, that very few of 
them voted for him. Those gallant Off- 
cers who were living in Marylebone were 
notoriously known to be Tories. : 

Lord Ingestre said, he believed that if 
the officers of the navy were polled upon 
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this question, the great majority would be 
found to be placed in opposition to the 
hon. and gallant Commodore’s proposition. 
This was a distinction which would not be 
acquiesced in by the navy generally, and 
for that reason he should oppose the 
amendment of the hon, and gallant Com- 
modore. 

The committee divided on the question, 
that the words be added: — Ayes 32; 
Noes 205 :—Majority 173. 


List of the Aves. 


Pulsford, R. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rundle, J. 
Scholefield, J. 
Seale, Sir J. H. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Turner, E. 

Wakley, T. 
Wallace, R. 
Watson, W. H. 
Wood, B. 

Worsley, Lord 


Bernal, Capt. 

Blewitt, R. J. 

Bryan, G. 

Bulkeley, Sir R.B. W. 
Cavendish, hn. C, C. 
Christie, W. D. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, Admiral 
Dundas, F. 

Granger, T. C. 

Hall, Sir B. 

Hollond, R. 

Martin, J. 

Morris, D. 

Murphy, F. S. 
Murray, A. 

Pechell, Capt. 


TELLERS. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Plumridge, Capt. 


List of the Noes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, T. D. 
Acton, Col. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Aldam, W. 

Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arkwright, G, 
Attwood, M. 
Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J., jun. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baird, W, 
Baldwin, B. 
Bankes, G. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barneby, J. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Beckett, W, 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Beresford, Capt. 
Bernard, Viset. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W, 
Broadley, H. 


Broadwood, H. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, T. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carnegie, hn. Capt. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Cochrane, A. 
Cockburn, rt.hn.Sir G. 
Collett, W. R. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Conolly, Col. 
Corry, rt. hn. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby G, 
Dawnay, hn. W. H. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F, H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D.S, 
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Drummond, H. H. 

Duncombe, hon. A. 

East, J. B. 

Egerton, W. T. ' 

Egerton, Sir P. 

Eliot, Lord 

Escott, B. 

Estcourt, T. G, B. 

Evans, W. 

Fellowes, E. 

Fielden, W. 

Terrand, W. B. 

Fitzroy, Capt. 

Fleming, J. W. 

Follett, Sir W. W. 

Forbes, W. 

Forester, hn. G.C. W. 

Fuller, A. E. 

Gaskell, J, Milnes 

Gibson, T. M. 

Gill, T. 

Gladstone, rt. hn.W.E. 

Gordon, hon. Capt. 

Gore, M. 

Gore, W. O. 

Gore, W. R. O. 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 

Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 

Granby, Marquess of 

Greenall, P. 

Grimston, Visct. 

Grogan, E. 

Hamilton, J. 

Hamilton, W. J. 

Hamilton, Lord C. 

Harcourt, G. G. 

Hardinge, rt.hn.Sir H. 

Henley, J. W. 

Hepburn, Sir T. B. 

Herbert, hon. S, 

Hodgson, R. 

{fouldsworth, T. 

Howard, hn. E. G. G. 

Howard, P. H. 

Hume, J. 

Hutt, W. 

Ingestrie, Visct. 

Trton, S. 

Jackson, J. D. 

Jermyn, Earl 

Jocelyn, Visct. 

Johnson, W. G. 

Johnstone, Sir J. 

Johnstone, H. 

Jones, Capt. 

Kemble, H. 

Kerrison, Sir E. 

Kirk, P. 

Knatchbull, right hon. 
Sir E. 

Lefroy, A. 

Leicester, Earl of 

Lincoln, Earl of 

Lindsay, H. H, 

Lockhart, W. 

Lowther, J. H. 

Lowther, hon. Col, 
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Lyall, G. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
MacGeachy, F. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord J, 
March, Earl of 
Marsham, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, P. W.S. 
Miles, W. 

Milnes, R. M. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morgan, O. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Murray, C.R.S. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 
Newport, Visct. 
Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, A. 8S. 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Lord W. 
Patten, J, W. 
Peel, rt. hn. Sir R. 
Philips, M. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 

Pusey, P. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reade, W. M. 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rose, rt. hn. Sir G 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scarlett, hn. R. C. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Shaw, right hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, E. 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, J. 

Sutton, hon, H. M. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, F. 
Tollemache, hn. F. J. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trotter, J. 

Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
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Yorke, hn. E. T. 
Yorke, H. R. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Baring, H. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
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Vere, Sir C. B. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wyndham, Col. C. 


Schedule agreed to. 
House resumed. — Committee 
again. 


to sit 


Great Martow Erection — Mr. 
Gipsons,} On the motion of Sir J. Y. 


Buller, 

Richard Gibbons was called to the Bar 
of the House, to be reprimanded by the 
Speaker and discharged. 

The Speaker, addressing the prisoner, 
said,— 

“ Richard Gibbons, the Select Committee 
appointed to try and determine the merits of 
the Great Marlow Election Petition, have re- 
ported that you gave false evidence before 
them. This is a very serious and grave offence. 
It appears that you were not suddenly or acci- 
dentally betrayed into this deviation from the 
truth, but that you deliberately, and whilst 
upon your oath, gave evidence before the com- 
mittee, which on a subsequent occasion you 
contradicted in the most positive terms. 

“ It is very painful to see a person who has 
hitherto maintained a respectable character, 
and who has enjoyed the confidence of a 
considerable body of his fellow townsmen, 
placed in that disgraceful position which you 
now occupy. 

“To amind any way alive to a sense of 
honour, that disgrace must be in itself the 
severest Punishment. ‘The House, therefore, 
considering the imprisonment which you have 
suffered, considering, also, the deep regret 
which you have expressed in your Petition for 
your misconduct, and willing to hope that jus- 
tice in your case has at least been satisfied, and 
that if it now release;you from further confine- 
ment, its lenity will not be misconstrued, but 
that others!will be taught by your example, that 
it is prepared to visit offences of this description 
with the utmost severity, and that it is deter- 
mined at all times and under all circumstances 
to vindicate those privileges which you have 
so shamelessly violated. I am now to acquaint 
you that you are discharged, upon payment of 
your fees.” 


The prisoner bowed and retired. 

Sir R. Peel: Mr. Speaker, I move the 
words you have just spoken be entered 
upon the Journals of the House. 

Mr. T. Duncombe had not the slightest 
objection that the words uttered by the 
Speaker should be entered on the Journals 
of the House; but of all the severe repri- 
mands he had ever heard delivered to any 
individual at the bar of the House, he 
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must say that this was the most severe, 
He felt to a certain extent that he wag 
not compelled to resist the motion of the 
right hon. Baronet. But it was necessary 
in vindication of a petition which he sub. 
mitted to the House about a fortnight ago, 
when he stated that he believed, as he still 
did believe, that the individual who had 
just left the bar of the House, instead of 
having most shamelessly stated that which 
was untrue, was not guilty of that offence 
which was attributed to him. Yes, he 
believed—and he was not alone, there 
were others with him—that Mr. Gibbons 
had not wilfully perjured himself before 
the committee. Had he done so, the pun- 
ishment he had undergone would not be 
sufficient. If the individual had given 
false evidence before a committee of that 
House, it was not the duty of the House, 
after three week’s imprisonment, to im- 
prison him further, but to instruct the law 
officers of the Crown to indict him for 
perjury. He had not had the chance 
which had been given to other persons, 
What had happened with regard to Wren, 
He was called before the House because 
he refused to give evidence before the 
Southampton election committee. He was 
asked— 

“Do you intend to persist in refusing to 
give the evidence required of you by the com- 
mittee?” (His answer was)—“ Yes, I do, be- 
cause I believe it would criminate myself ; but 
if it is the desire of the House, I will bow to 
its decision, and give the evidence.” 


What happened on the following day? 
Another individual, a Member of that 
House, Mr. Fleming, was called upon by 
the Speaker, and informed that a report 
had been received from the committee 
that he had refused to give evidence re- 
quired from him. But he did not tell 
either the committee or that House that 
he would criminate himself by giving the 
evidence. When asked by the Speaker 
why he refused to answer the question 
which had been put to him, he stood up 
in his place, and said he could not, as a 
man of honour and a Gentleman, give the 
answer. Had the same chance been given 
to the last witness? Did they mean to act 
as judges, witnesses, prosecutors, and jury. 
He had heard hon. Gentlemen talking 
about the liberty of the subject the other 
night. Would they stand up for a man 
who had made away with documents 
which he ought to have produced, and 
pronounce this person guilty of perjury? 
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That had been very properly called the 
liberty of corruption. There were hon. 
Gentlemen in that House who well knew 
the character of Mr. Gibbons, and who, 
as well as he, believed him to be as incapa- 
ble of giving false testimony as any Gen- 
tleman in that House. Let any one look 
at the printed evidence, and point out, if 
he could, where the witness could be con- 
victed of perjury. The printed evidence 
only made confusion worse confounded. 
The public would read it and judge of it ; 
and though they might discover, that the 
witness contradicted himself, they would 
not find anything to prove that he had 
committed perjury. Mr. Gibbons had gone 
from the bar of the House with a repri- 
mand, but he was not proved to be guilty ; 
he was confounded by counsel, that was 
all, and had no motive whatever for mis- 
leading the committee. But he had been 
sent to Newgate without having the op- 
portunity to say one word of extenuation, 
or even explanation. Had he been tried 
by ajury, however, he would have been 
most honourably acquitted of the charge 
of perjury. He believed that in the esti- 
mation of all who knew him, including 
Members of that House, and persons con- 
nected with Members of that House, Mr. 
Gibbons would leave that bar without a 
stain upon his character. 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, | have heard with great 
regret the observations which have been 
made by the hon. Gentleman upon the oc- 
casion of a reprimand delivered by the 
Speaker of this House. Of the particulars 
of the case I know nothing, and can say 
nothing ; but in conformity with the usuai 
practice of the House upon similar occa- 
sions, I have moved that the reprimand just 
delivered by the Speaker be entered on the 
journals of the House; and Sir, permit 
me to say that you could not have dis- 
charged your duty without delivering that 
reprimand. I find this entry upon the 
journals of the House :— 


“ Great Marlow Election,—Sir John Yarde 
Buller reported from the select committee 
appointed to try and determine the matter of 
the petition of A. Higginson and others, com- 
Plaining of an undue election and return for 
the borough of Great Marlow, that they had 
ditected him to report the following resolu- 
tions :— 

“1, That in the opinion of this committee, 
Richard Gibbons has been guilty of wilfully 
giving false evidence in his examination before 

m, 

“2. That the chairman do, by warrant 
under his hand, commit the said Richard 
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Gibbons to the custody af the Serjeant-at-Arms 
to await the pleasure of the House.” 

Ordered, 

“« That the said Richard Gibbons, be for his 
said offence committed to her Majesty’s gaol 
of Newgate, till this House make further order 
in his case ; and that Mr. Speaker do issue his 
warrant accordingly.” 


That was the order made by the House 
of Commons, and that was the report of 
the select committee. Then a motion was 
made to-day to this effect :— 


Ordered, 


“ That Richard Gibbons, now a prisoner 
in her Majesty’s gaol of Newgate, under an 
order of the House, be forthwith brought to 
the Bar of this House, and that the Speaker do 
issue his warrant accordingly.” 


Ordered, 
(And this again was an act of the 
House of Commons.) 


“* That the said Richard Gibbons be repri- 
manded by the Speaker and discharged.” 


The Speaker, therefore, of the House of 
Commons, acted merely ministerially, in 
pursuance of the order of the House of 
Commons. If he had acted otherwise he 
would have neglected his duty; and I 
must think that he discharged that duty in 
the most fit and becoming manner, and 
that the journals of this House will sustain 
the high character he has acquired in the 
execution of his public duty. I do not 
complain of the hon. Gentleman for dis- 
senting from the resolution of the com- 
mittee of which he was a member; but 
what I regret is that he should have made 
any remarks upon a reprimand delivered 
by the chief Officer of this House; when 
the neglect to deliver the reprimand would 
have been a violation of the duty he is 
bound to discharge. 

Mr. Jervis said, he merely rose to de- 
precate discussions of this kind. If it 
were true, and he thought that would 
appear from the evidence, that the indi- 
vidual gave false evidence in his (Mr. 
Jervis’s) opinion no censure could be too 
severe. He did think this was a very ill- 
judged objection. 

Sir J. Y. Buller said, that he thought 
it would appear from the evidence that 
the committee had not acted rashly in 
this case. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe said, if he had ut- 
tered a single word which could give the 
slightest pain to the Speaker, he was 





extremely sorry for it. The party whose 
conduct he intended to impugn, was the 
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House itself, in reference to this subject. 
He contended that the individual who had 
just left the Bar had not been fairly 
treated. [** Question.”’] 

The Speaker stated, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman must confine himself strictly to an 
explanation. 

Mr. Duncombe had said, that he did 
not intend to impugn the conduct of the 
Speaker who had acted in obedience to the 
order of the House, and could not do 
otherwise. It was the conduct of the 
House that he wished to blame ; and when 
the House ordered this reprimand to be 
entered on the journals of the House, 
then was the time to make his observations. 
He had not had the opportunity. Now 
could anything be more unjust than this ? 
He would sit down and leave the country 
to judge of the question. 

Reprimand tobe inserted in the journals. 


ApDJOURNMENT—SOUTHAMPTON ELEc- 
TION.] Sir R, Peel moved that the House 
at its rising do adjourn to Monday. 

Mr. Thesiger said, he must move as an 
amendment the House do adjourn till 
twelve o’clock the next day. On the dis- 
cussion of the resolution committing one 
of the witnesses before the Southampton 
Committee (Mr. Mabson) to custody, he 
had ventured to express a very strong 
opinion of the illegality of the warrant of 
committal for the alleged contempt. Cer- 
tainly at that time he did not maturely 
consider that warrant, so as to render the 
opinion he expressed of very great weight. 
He was reproved by the hon. Member for 
Sheffield, whom he did not now see in 
his place, for having converted a doubt 
expressed by his hon. and learned Friend 
(the Solicitor-general) into an assertion. 
But he had since carefully considered the 
subject of the warrant, and he had been 
more confirmed in the strong opinion he 
expressed last night. The forms of the 
House did not permit him to move the 
immediate discharge of that individual 
from custody, but if the House consented 
to the adjournment, this person, whom he 
believed to be illegally and unjustly con- 
fined, must remain in custody the whole 
of to-morrow, the whole of Sunday, and 
the greater part of Monday. He was 
quite sure it was not the desire of the 
House to permit so gross an injustice. If 
he could satisfy them that the warrant was 
bad, and no contempt committed, they 
would feel the most earnest wish to repair 
the injustice committed. He hoped, under 
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these circumstances, that the House at its 
rising would adjourn to twelve o’clock the 
next day, in order that they might have 
an opportunity of considering this most 
important question—a question in which 
the liberty of the subject was involved. 

Mr. Mackenzie seconded the motion, 
He had been informed by high authority 
that the warrant was invalid, and was sure 
the House would be anxious to repair the 
injustice that had been done. 

The Speaker said, that it was unneces- 
sary for the hon. Member for Woodstock 
to move an amendment. It would be quite 
sufficient to meet with a negative the mo. 
tion that the House adjourn to Monday 
next, 

Mr. Darby supported the motion that 
the House should meet to-morrow. If 
the House was of opinion that the warrant 
was not legal, and that this individual was 
unjustly committed, they ought to take 
the earliest opportunity to release him, 

The Attorney-General said, that he 
quite concurred that the House ought to 
exercise extreme caution in committing a 
man, and that they ought to be ready to 
release him as soon as they had satisfactory 
reasons for doing so. With respect tothe 
validity of the warrant, he had devoted 
considerable time to the consideration of 
the subject, and it certainly was his opinion 
that the warrant was exhausted at the end 
of the last Session. At the same time be 
trusted his hon. Friend would not perse- 
vere in this motion. If the House was 
called on to meet to-morrow many hon. 
Members would be taken by surprise; 
and as it was a subject of much impor- 
tance, and one on which there might be 
some difference of opinion, it was desirable 
that the House should have the fullest op- 
portunity to consider it. He therefore 
hoped that no further opposition would be 
offered to the adjournment of the House 
to Monday. 

Mr. Thesiger deeply regretted to hear 
his hon. and learned Friend. He was 
only anxious to state his reasons for not 
acceding to the request of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney-general, who 
asked for delay and deliberation ; he would 
only say, that there was neither delay nor 
deliberation in imprisoning the man. He 
could not accede to the request. 

Mr. G. Bankes was very happy to hear 
that intimation. The case was one whieh 
required the most deliberate consideration ; 
but, as the man was restrained of his 
liberty, that consideration ought to be given 
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to it at the earliest possible moment. If 
the forms of the House allowed it, they 
ought not to separate without coming to 
a decision. 

Mr. Ferrand would ask, could there be 
a particle of justice in continuing the im- 
prisonment of a man who was pronounced 
guilty of no offence by the first law officer 
of the Crown one moment longer than 
could be helped? Were they to keep 
him in confinement merely to gratify the 
offended dignity, or, if he might be allowed 
to say it, the vindictive feelings of a ma- 
jority of the committee ? 

Dr. Bowring appealed to the Speaker 
whether the hon. Member was using pro- 
per language. 

Mr. Ferrand would at once withdraw 
the expression, if he was out of order in 
using it; but should the man be kept in 
custody upon no legal warrant? He ap- 
pealed to hon, Members to attend in their 
places to-morrow, in order to remove the 
stigma which attached to them for com- 
mitting a man for nothing. 

Mr. Jervis said, the hon. Member had 
travelled far out of the question before the 
House, which was whether there was any 
just ground for negativing the motion for 
adjourning till Monday. He thought not. 
There were many lawyers who were of 
opinion that the warrant was perfectly 
legal, but it was a matter that required 
more consideration than they could give 
to it by to-morrow. He would support 
the original motion. 

Sir R. Peel said, if the consideration of 
this subject was postponed till Monday, it 
would probably occupy a great portion of 
that time which might otherwise be appro- 
priated to the consideration of the Income- 
tax Bill; but he wished he could foresee 
any satisfactory result from the House 
meeting to-morrow. He thought they 
ought to put out of consideration altoge- 
ther the conduct of the witness. He 
would not impute to the witness wilful 
misconduct ; there certainly was ground 
for doubts as to his proceedings, but his 
conduct might be satisfactorily explained 
hereafter. The warrant of Mr. Speaker 
might be illegal, but the consequences 
which might arise from declaring its ille- 
gality would be most important. It was 
now past one o’clock; if the House ad- 
journed till to-morrow, the meeting would 
take place at twelve, and he thought there 
was no probability that the House would 
arrive at a decision on this question to- 
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morrow. As far as his interests were con- 
cerned, it would be decidedly advantage- 
ous to him that the House should deter- 
mine this question to-morrow; but he 
begged to suggest to his hon. and learned 
Friend, that the preferable course would 
be, to give notice of his intention to move 
on Monday for the discharge of the wit- 
ness, on the ground of the illegality of 
the warrant. The meeting of the House 
to-morrow would interfere with the sitting 
of election committees, and would subject 
the parties concerned to considerable in- 
convenience and expense. He considered 
it was most desirable to postpone the fur- 
ther consideration of the question till 
Monday. 

Sir C. Napier said, as Mr. Attorney- 
General had given his opinion that the 
warrant of Mr. Speaker was illegal, he 
thought the witness should have the bene- 
fit of that opinion. He thought the wit- 
ness ought to be discharged from the cus- 
tody of the Serjeant-at-Arms; and he, 
therefore, moved that William Rouse 
Mabson be called to the Bar, and dis- 
charged forthwith. 

The Speaker then put the question, 
when 

Mr. Brotherton thought the presumption 
of the House ought to be in favour of the 
validity of the warrant. He would sup- 
port the motion for an adjournment till 
Monday. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe said, this was a most 
extraordinary case. An individual had 
been detained in custody for three days, 
and the House was yet uncertain whether 
his imprisonment was legal or illegal. The 
hon. Member for Woodstock (Mr. Thesi- 
ger), and the Attorney-general had ex- 
pressed their opinions as to the illegality 
of the warrant, and he asked on what 
principle the House could, after these 
Opinions, detain the witness in custody? 
The question was, whether or not the 
House was exceeding its power in detain- 
ing this individual. In his opinion the 
witness was unjustly detained, and if the 
motion of his hon. and gallant Friend 
were brought to a division, he should cer- 
tainly vote for it. He saw no end to the 
inconvenience which must ensue from 
these proceedings if these warrants all 
turned out to be illegal. It was not the 
fault of that House, but of the legal Gen- 
tlemen who had drawn out these warrants: 
but, wherever the fault was, it ought not 
to fall on the witness who was in custody. 
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Mr, Thesiger felt obliged to the hon. 
and gallant Member for having brought 
this question before the House so dis- 
tinctly, and, as he felt the strongest con- 
viction that this warrant was utterly in- 
valid, for bringing this question before the 
House, in order that the prisoner might 
be discharged.. Of course, therefore, he 
should not for a moment hesitate to vote 
for the motion of the hon. and gallant 
Member. It had been suggested, that the 
consequence of this decision would be to 
affect every other warrant, and every other 
proceeding similarly circumstanced. He 
apprehended, that that could be no ground 
whatever for their refusing to decide on 
the invalidity of a warrant brought dis- 
tinctly before their notice, and he thought 
the sooner the attention of the House was 
called to the invalidity of these proceed- 
ings the more advantageous it would be 
for regulating the future proceedings of 
the House. He wished the House to un- 
derstand the position in which it was 
placed by these discussions, forced on it 
by the decisions of the Southampton com- 
mittee. He apprehended, that under the 
74th section of the act of Parliament, they 
were imperatively called on to investigate 
all matters brought before them by a com- 
mittee for their investigation. That sec- 
tion required that a committee should re- 
port to that House where any witness had 
misbehaved himself by refusing to give evi- 
dence, and ask for its interposition and sanc- 
tion. It appeared to him that the South- 
ampton committee had not pursued the re- 
gular course. A great deal had been said 
about their submitting their judgments en- 
tirely to the resolution of the committee ; 
that all they had to do when a report was 
made to them by a committee of the mis- 
behaviour of a witness was merely to carry 
out its views with their authority without 
further inquiry. He confessed that he was 
not disposed for one to accede to that 
course. When he was called on to exer- 
cise a judicial duty, he should like first of 
all to investigate, and to ascertain the | 
grounds on which they were to interpose 
their authority, which meant imprison- 
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ment. He apprehended that it was in- 
cumbent on the committee to report to the | 
House the evidence on which it had been | 
called upon to decide, in order that the | 
House might be able to decide in forming 
its own judgment. He confessed, that it | 
did astonish him that they should; so 
frequently have been called upon by the! 
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Southampton committee to interpose their 
authority. In the whole of the courts of 
law sitting throughout the day throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, where 
witnesses were examined hour after hour, 
it was the most rare thing in the world to 
hear of any witness being committed for 
any contempt or prevarication. What was 
the reason of this marked and striking 
difference? How was it that the South- 
ampton committee should only have been 
sitting six days, and that the House should 
have been called upon to interfere its 
authority no less than three times upon 
the subject of the conduct of witnesses? 
Surely there must be some inherent defect 
tu give rise to so striking a difference be- 
tween the proceedings of this committee 
and the courts of law, although he was 
perfectly aware that there might be a dis- 
tinction, arising from the peculiar charac- 
ter of their proceedings, as contra-distin- 
guished from the cour‘s of law. He sub- 
mitted, that no contempt whatever had 
been committed by the witness. It was 
laid down by the highest authorities, and 
it would be found in Hatsell’s and the 
journals of that House, that a prorogation 
put an end to every proceeding in the 
House of Commons and in the House of 
Lords, except writs of error and impeach- 
ments; that the Parliamentary power of 
the Session had exhausted itself and was 
spent; and that the warrants of that Ses- 
sion had no more force or validity. A point 
had been made that having appeared in 
answer to the warrant the witness had 
waived its invalidity, and that he was 
therefore guilty of contempt in not pro- 
ducing the papers required. But he bad 
been served with notice on being found 
accidentally in town, and all that could 
be expected of him was to answer the 
questions put to him, and not to produce 
the documents. It had been held, that if 
a party were from home, and received 
such a notice, he was not held liable to 
produce documents without notice of 
them. He had come to the strongest con- 
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lid—that the witness was not bound to 
obey it, and therefore was not guilty of 
contempt for not producing the documents 
specified in the warrant; feeling this, he 
could not but think the House would be 
guilty of the grossest injustice and the 
greatest illegality ——would destroy its credit 
with the country, if it were to refuse for 
one moment to discharge this man from 4 
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custody which ought never to have been 
imposed, and to repair that injustice which 
had been unwittingly committed, but, 
being committed, had fallen so heavily 
upon this man. 

Sir W. Somerville thought, the hon. 
and learned Member for Woodstock had 
taken an advantage of the House by bring- 
ing forward a motion of so alarming a na- 
ture in the absence of the many legal 
Gentlemen who usually sat on his side of 
the House, and whose opinions were of 
some authority. He regretted, too, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman should 
have thought it right to cast reflections 
upon the Southampton committee, to the 
Chairman of which body he ought, at least, 
to have the courtesy of giving notice of his 
intention to bring this motion forward. 
He had heard also, with deep regret, the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough, in which he designated the con- 
duct of the committee as having been vin- 
dictive. Such remarks, especially in the 
absence of all the Gentlemen upon whom 
the House had imposed a most painful 
duty, were highly unbecoming. He should 
vote against the motion of the hon. and 
gallant Commodore for the release of this 
individual at once, without hearing both 
sides. Such a course would lead to eon- 
fusion, and of the result no one could see 
the termination. But so highly did he 
value the liberty of the subject, that he con- 
fessed, if it should be proposed to adjourn 
to twelve o’clock this day, he should, un- 
der the special circumstances of the case, 
be bound to vote for it. 

Mr. R. C. Scarlett was convinced that 
no danger would arise from voting in 
favour of the motion of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Marylebone, as a mere 
discharge of the prisoner would not involve 
the question of the legality or otherwise 
of the warrant. 

Lord Worsley hoped the House would 
neither agree to the motion of the hon. 
and gallant Commodore nor to the propo- 
sition to sit again this day. So unusual 
was the circumstance of the House sitting 
on Saturdays that he did not doubt many 
hon. Members had made arrangements 
to leave town: a thin House would be the 
consequence, and under such circum- 
stances no satisfactory conclusion could 
become to. He fully concurred in all 
that had been said on the subject by the 
oad hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
Worth, 
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Sir R. Peel said, the present question 
was new and entirely different from that 
which had just now been discussed. He 
should give his decided opposition to the 
proposition of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Marylebone, which was quite 
without a parallel. The motion was to 
discharge him on account of the doubt as 
to the legality of the warrant, and yet this 
was to be done without giving an oppor- 
tunity to those hon. Members who usually 
took part in great constitutional questions 
to express their opinion upon it, and the 
House was nowcalled upon without further 
notice, to reverse the decision to which it 
had come to last night. In his experience in 
Parliament he had never known anything 
like such a proposition, To reverse 
without notice a decision carried by a 
majority of four or five to one last night, 
would be to establish a most dangerous 
precedent, by which all parties would be 
sufferers. The House was full at an early 
period of the evening, and at 5 o’clock it 
ought to have been notified that a motion 
for the discharge of the party now in con- 
finement would be brought forward ; but on 
the contrary, another notice was given, that 
it would be moved that the House should 
adjourn to 12 o'clock to-day, and yet the 
hon. and gallant Member without any 
notice at all, moved, at 1 o’clock at night, 
that the party be discharged. Nothing 
could be more irregular. 

Sir 7’. Acland expressed his entire con- 
currence in the observations of the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Jervis would not debate the lega- 
lity of the warrant, because they had not 
the warrant before them, but would appeal 
to the hon. and learned Member for Wood- 
stock and ask if he thought it fair that this 
motion shonld be brought forward as an 
amendment to the ordinary motion for ad- 
journing the House? If hon. Members, 
knowing that the motion was to come on 
had come down to carry it, he would say 
that such conduct could not command 
respect out of doors, 

Sir J. Tyrell said, that all penal statutes 
were to be construed literally, and there 
being a doubt of the legality of the warrant 
the prisoner ought to have the benefit of 
it, and therefore he should vote with the 
hon. and gallant Commodore. 

Captain Bernal hoped the gallant 
Member would press his motion, because 
after the opinions which the highest legal 
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authorities in the House had expressed, 
every moment they retained him in 
custody they were doing injustice. 

Mr. Borthwick would vote for the 
earliest possible meeting of the House for 
the purpose of settling the question, and 
against the motion of the hon. and gallant 
Commodore. 

Mr. M. Attwood said, he should vote 
with the hon. and gallant Commodore. 

Mr. Godson as a member of the com- 
mittee, declared his opinion thatthe witness 
ought never to have been committed. 

Sir C. Napier said, if the right hon. 
Baronet would agree to sit to-morrow he 
would withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Blewitt merely wished to say that 
he thought it was the duty and business 
of every Member of this House to form 
an opinion—to form an opinion for him- 
self on every subject, without reference to 
the opinion of any other person. He did 
not see why he should be bound by the 
opinion of the Attorney and Solicitor-Ge- 
neral; and they ought to have the warrant 
printed according to the usual practice. 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question —Ayes 67; Noes 14; 
Majority 53. 


List of the Aves. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, T. D. 
Acton, Col. 

Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, £. 
Bankes, G. 

Baring, hon, W. B. 
Beckett, W. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, Sic J. Y. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Collett, W. R. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Cowper, hon, W. F, 
Cripps, W. 

Darby, G. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Ehot, Lord 

Escott, B. 


Adjournment — 


Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Forester, hn. G.C. W, 
‘uller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Greene, T. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hardinge, right hon. 
Sir H. 
Henley, J. W. 
Jervis, J. 
Leicester, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Masterman, J. 
Mitcalfe, H. 
Morgan, O. 
Morris, D. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Murray, C. R. S. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Peel, right hon, Sir R. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Power, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
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Stanley, Lord 
Trotter, J. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wood, B. 
Wood, G. W. 
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Worsley, Lord 
TELLERS. 


Fremantle, Sir T. 
Sutton, hon. J. 


List of the Noks. 


Attwood, M. 

Bailey, J. jun. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Bernal, Capt. 
Duncombe, T. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Fleming, J. W. 
Forbes, W. 

Godson, R. 


Hodgson, R. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C, 
Scott, hon. F. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 


TELLERS. 
Napier, Sir C, 
Thesiger, F. 


The House again divided on the ques. 
tion that the House will at its rising ad- 
journ till Monday—Ayes 29: Noes 42; 


Majority 3. 


List of the Ayes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, T. D. 
Acton, Col. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C, 
Colvile, C. R. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Denison, B. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Eliot, Lord 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Greene, T. 
Hardinge, right hon. 
Sir H. 


Hodgson, R. 
Jervis, J. 

Lindsay, H. H, 
March, Earl of 
Mitcalfe, H. 
Morris, D. 
Murray, C. R. S, 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Power, J. 

Scarlett, hon. R, C. 
Stanley, Lord 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wood, B. 

Wood, G. W. 
Worsley, Lord 


TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Sutton, hon, J. 


List of the Noes. 


Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E: 
Attwood, M. 
Bailey, J. jun. 
Bankes, G. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Beckett, W. 
Bernal, Capt. 
Blake, M, J. 
Borthwick, P. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Collett, W. R. 
Cripps, W. 

Darby, G. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Duncombe, T. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Escott, B. 

Ferrand, W. B. 


Fleming, J, W. 
Forbes, W. 

Forester, hn. G. C. W. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Godson, R. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Leicester, Earl of 
Lowther, J. H. 
MGeachy, F. A. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Masterman, J. 
Morgan, O. 

Mundy, E, M. 
Napier, Sir C. 
O'Brien, A.S. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Somerville, Sir W.M. 
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TELLERS. 
Mackenzie, W. 
Thesiger, F. 


Trotter, J. 
Tyrell, Sir J, T. 


The Speaker wished the House to decide 
at what time he should take the Chair? 

Mr. Borthwick moved that the Chair 
be taken at 2 o’clock, 

Agreed to. 

The House adjourned. 


reer rreeccss— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, April 30, 1842. 


Minutes.) Petrrions PRESENTED. By Mr. P. Howard, 
from Alton (Stafford), Chepstow, Whitehaven, and 
Houghton, for placing Roman Catholics upon the same 
footing of perfect Equality in point of Civil Rights with 
those of other Religi Pe i By Captain Ber- 
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nal, from Wooburn, against the Property Tax. 


SournamptTon Evecrion— Mr. Mas- 
son.] Mr. Thesiger wished, before pro- 
ceeding to address the House ona subject 
of very great importance, to be permitted 
to say a few words in order to set himself 
right in the opinion of the House with re- 
spect to the course which he had pursued 
on the present occasion. It was attributed 
to him, in the progress of the debate that 
morning, that he had taken some advan- 
tage of the House in introducing this 
grave and serious question as he had done 
—that he had brought it forward at an 
hour when many Members had gone away 
not expecting that the discussion would 
come on, and that he had, in that way, 
taken the House by surprise. It was with 
considerable pain and regret he had heard 
such an imputation cast on him from that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House ; be- 
cause he thought that the course which he 

taken was so well known to many of 
his hon. and right hon. Friends near him, 
that they would at once have acquitted 
him of so serious a charge—a charge that 
had left a very painful impression on his 
mind—since it proceeded on the supposi- 
tion that he could be capable of dealing 
unfairly with the House. When he came 
down to the House yesterday, he had 
made up his mind to give notice of a 
motion for the discharge of Mr. Mabson 
from custody ; but he found that the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough (Mr. Fer- 
tand) had previously given notice of a 
similar motion, He mentioned to the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough his intention 
of making a motion on the subject, and 
the result was, that that hon. Member very 
Courteously permitted him to substitute 
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his own name for that of the hon. Mem- 
ber. Soon afterwards he stated to the 
Speaker his intention of opposing the mo- 
tion of adjournment till Monday, in order 
that the House might meet this day, for 
the purpose of deciding whether the cus- 
tody of this individual was legal or not. 
He also communicated his determination 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
one of the Secretaries of the Treasury, and 
he believed, also, to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told him, that 
such a proposition would probably lead to 
a debate which might prevent the House 
proceeding with that very important mea- 
sure, the Income-tax, and, therefore, the 
tight hon. Gentleman requested him to 
defer proceeding until after the debate on 
that subject was concluded, when the ad- 
journment until Monday would be moved. 
He had also, through the medium of an 
hon. Friend, communicated his intention 
to several Members on the opposite side of 
the House. So that he had done every- 
thing in his power to make his intention 
known. He was, therefore, astonished, 
that he did not find any Gentleman, when 
he was accused of having taken the House 
by surprise, rising in his place and vindi- 
cating the course which he had pursued, 
With respect to an observation that had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Chester 
(Mr. Jervis), that the notice of motion 
contained the word ‘ Monday,” that had 
happened by mistake, for he desired the 
clerk to strike out ‘ Monday,” which he 
said he would do when the motion was 
made. He felt it due to himself to make 
these few observations in his own vindica- 
tion previous to going into this grave 
and serious question, In the discussion 
which had occurred on the previous night 
as to the continuance in custody of this in- 
dividual, he confessed that he might have 
expressed himself with an undue degree of 
warmth. He felt very strongly on the 
subject of the validity of the warrant. He 
felt that the House was committing a griev- 
ous injustice towards this individual by 
continuing him in custody upon a warrant 
which appeared to be illegal, and he, 
therefore, had expressed himself very 
strongly on that point; but having then 
accomplished his object, which was to 
assemble the House as early as possible 
for a grave and calm consideration of 
that question, he might be permitted to apo 
logise for any warmth into which he might 
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have been betrayed, and to call upon the 
House, with him, to consider, with all the 
calmness that befitted the dignity and 
importance of the subject, the grave and 
serious question now brought before them 
for discussion. On the one hand, they 
had the long-continued practice of the 
House, which was, of course, entitled to 
their respect. On the other, they had to 
deal with the liberty of a fellow-subject, 
and they must take care that that liberty 
was not improperly infringed upon, and that 
the person complaining was not continued 
in custody beyond the period which was 
absolutely necessary to determine the fact, 
whether such custody was or was not im- 
proper—whether the warrant under which 
he was committed was or was not valid. 
With these remarks he would proceed to 
consider the question which had been sub- 
mitted to the House. He apprehended 
that they could have nothing to do, on 
this occasion, with the question as to 
what had been the ordinary force of these 
warrants, except so far as to be cautious 
that they did not supersede or impugn 
any practice or any rule of that House, 
unless upon good and sufficient grounds; 
but, provided, that that practice had been 


illegal, although long acted upon, he was 
quite sure the House would feel that it was 
absolutely necessary, at the earliest pos- 
sible period, that their attention should be 
called to the subject for the purpose of 


discontinuing the practice. Nor did he 
consider, on the present occasion, that it 
would be at all necessary to introduce into 
the discussion anything regarding the pro- 
ceedings of the Southampton election 
committee, or the behaviour of the witness 
before that committee or before the House. 
Different opinions might be entertained on 
that subject. Some hon. Members might 
think, that the witness had exhibited a 
disposition to conceal the truth, which 
would make him a fit subject for punish- 
ment, while others might believe that he 
meant justly and fairly to state everything 
that he knew regarding the subject-matter 
before the committee. But, whatever 
opinion Gentlemen might entertain on the 
subject, the House were not, at present, 
required to enter into a discussion upon 
that point. He contended, that the con- 
duct of the prisoner was not what they 
had then to consider. They were not there 
to exercise any discretion on the subject, 
or to consider whether the conduct of this 
individual deserved punishment or not. 
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He wished to call the attention of the 
House to the validity of the warrant under 
which the alleged contempt arose. He 
wished to point out to the House the 
view he had taken, after the most anxious 
consideration, of the warrant under which 
this party was supposed to be com. 
pelled to attend before a committee of the 
House of Commons assembling in the 
present Session of Parliament, and which, 
he contended, was not a valid or even an 
existing warrant for that purpose. «There. 
fore, there could not be a contempt com- 
mitted by the witness in refusing to pro. 
duce certain papers that were specified in 
the warrant—that instrument being itself 
invalid. It might be useful if he first called 
the attention of the House to the form of 
the warrant itself on which the question 
arose. It was dated the 10th of Septem- 
ber, 1841, which hon. Members might 
recollect was in the last Session of Par- 
liament. It recited, 


“ Whereas a petition had been presented 
complaining of an undue election and return 
for the town and county of Southampton to 
the House of Commons, the matter of which 
petition is to be tried in the present Session of 
Parliament, by a select committee appointed 
under the act of the 4th and 5th year of her 
present Majesty. We, therefore, require 
(amongst others) William Rous Mabson, and 
each and every person herein named, to bring 
in their custody all letters, accounts, &c,” 


Using, observed the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, general words, sufficient to 
include the book of counterfoils and checks 
which had been mentioned, 

*‘ And therewith to be and appear before the 
said select committee, and to receive such 
further orders as such select committee should 
determine and decide.” 


Now, he was informed, that warrants 
formerly required the parties to appear 
on the day on which the election com- 
mittee was to be struck, and to attend, 
day by day, under the orders of the House. 
The consequence of this form was, that 
parties were in the habit of attending on 
the day when the committee was struck, 
and were thus subjected to great expense 
by continuing their attendance in London 
from day to day. Very frequently notice 
was given, that their attendance would 
not be required for the present, and they 
were, consequently, discharged, and new 
warrants were applied for, which were 
issued by the Speaker, to compel theif 
attendance at the particular period when 
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their appearance would be wanted. In 
order to obviate the manifest inconveni- 
ence, and expense of this onerous attend- 
ance of witnesses when they were not 
wanted, the form at present in question 
had been devised. That form might be 
an extremely good one to compel the at- 
tendance of parties during the Session of 
Parliament to which the warrants applied, 
and in which they were drawn. It might 
be perfectly efficacious for that purpose, 
and yet might not be of the slightest va- 
lidity to compel the attendance of parties 
ina subsequent Session. That was the 
question which the House had to deter- 
mine—a question depending on the cha- 
racter of the warrant, and the authority 
from which it emanated, whether it was a 
warrant that proceeded from the authority 
of that House, and therefore, like all other 
Parliamentary orders and _ proceedings 
terminated with the end of the Session, or 
whether it was a statutable authority, 
which, therefore, would not terminate with 
the Session, but would be operative at a 
subsequent period. Prior to the Grenville 
Act, in 1770, that House was alone the 
tribunal to try contested elections. The 
Speaker, under the authority of the House, 
and by its order, issued his warrant to 
bring parties, papers, and records before 
the House, in order that the House might 
determine by the examination of witnesses, 
and the inspection of documents, whether 
any given election was good or bad. Of 
course, the inconvenience of that course 
was seriously felt; and the Grenville Act 
was passed in 1770, by which the House 
delegated its authority to a select com- 
mittee, to be appointed at a particular 
day named, to try the merits of any given 
election petitions. Under that act, the 
committee had the power to summon per- 
sons, and to order the production of pa- 
pers and records; and without that power, 
so conferred on them by statute, the com- 
mittee would not have possessed any autho- 
rityover the witnesses. That authority, thus 
given by the Grenville Act, was continued 
by subsequent statutes; and it was not 
until the 28th of George 3rd, that the 
warrant of the Speaker was first mentioned 
in the trial of any controverted election ; 
and then it was mentioned, not as an au- 
thority given to the Speaker, but was re- 
cognised as an authority conferred on the 
Speaker by the House. It seemed, that 
by such authority, the Speaker was al- 
lowed to summon persons and to call for 
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the production of papers and records, by 
the 28th of George 3rd, the 9th of George 
4th, and the 4th and 5th of Victoria, the 
present act for the trial of election peti- 
tions. By all these statutes it appeared, 
that this authority was delegated to the 
Speaker by the House of Commons. The 
Speaker’s warrant was not considered as 
being issued under the provisions of an 
Act of Parliament, but under an author- 
ity recognised by the statutes as pro- 
ceeding from the House of Commons to 
the Speaker. Now, this was a most im- 
portant consideration, and he wished to 
call the particular attention of the House 
to it, because on this distinction the great 
point of the question turned; since, if 
this were a mere authority proceeding 
from the House, its force must, like that 
of every other order of the House (with 
a few exceptions, which he should pre- 
sently mention), terminate with the con- 
clusion of the Session, and he should 
be able to show, by authority not to be 
disputed, that it could not be resumed 
or made available in any future Session, 
but that there must be a renewal of the 
authority. He would, in the first place, 
call the attention of the House to the 
second volume, p. 335, of Hatsell. He 
says :— 

“The different effects of a prorogation and 
an adjournment were, that with regard to a 
prorogation, any bill or other proceeding not 
concluded at the end of one Session, in either 
House, in whatever stage it might be, was en- 
tirely put an end to, and must, in the next 
Session, be commenced again; whereas on an 
adjournment, every proceeding remained en- 
tire, and might after the recess be taken up 
where left at the time of the adjournment.” 


Now, in a note to that page of Hatsell, 
to which he had referred, it would be 
found, that there were exceptions men- 
tioned, such as cases of privilege; and 
the House would observe, by reference to 
the Journals, that where a breach of privi- 
lege had been committed in one Session, 
the House had, in a subsequent Session, 
resumed the consideration of that breach 
of privilege, and had punished the indi- 
vidual who had been guilty of it, but not 
without previously resuming the consider- 
ation of the charge. It appeared to him, 
that this exception, which related to cases 
of breach of privilege, had no bearing ta 
all on the question before the House ; be. 
cause, before they decided, that there was 
a breach of privilege in this case, it must 
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be shown, that the warrant with relation 
to which that alleged breach of privilege 
was committed, had full valid effect alter 
the expiration of the Session of Parliament 
in which it was issued, and to which it 
expressly referred. He hoped, therefore, 
that the observations which he had made, 
would induce the House to hesitate before 
they came to any such conclusion as that 
the warrant issued in the last Session 
possessed its validity in the present. He 
apprehended, that such was not the fact ; 
for it appeared to him, that at the conclu- 
sion of the last Session of Parliament, the 
warrant had exhausted its force, and had 
no power to compel the witness’s attend- 
ance onthe select committee. He should 
now briefly call the attention of the 
House to some great legal authorities on 
the subject, to which he wished particu- 
larly to refer his learned Friends who 
were conversant with legal questions. 
Without entering into detail, he would 
refer to the general result of the cases, 
as condensed in a passage to be found 
in 2nd Hawkins’s Pleas of the Crown, 
cap. 15, sec. 54. It was there stated, 


“A person committed for contempt by 
order of either House of Parliament might be 
discharged from the’ King’s Bench, after 
the prorogation or dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment ; and that all matters before either 
House must be commenced anew in the next 
Parliament, after a prorogation, except in the 
case of a writ of error,” 


To this he might add the case of an 
impeachment. Hawkins referred to seve- 
ral cases in illustration of his statement ; 
but the passage which he had quoted 
contained the substance. Now, it ap- 
peared to him, that the authorities had 
determined, that every order or proceed- 
ing connected with the privileges of the 
House (with the exception he had already 
mentioned) ended with the termination of 
the Session of Parliament. He would put 
the familiar case of a person who was com- 
mitted for contempt of the privileges of 
the House. Every person was perfectly 
aware, that the moment the Session termi- 
nated, in which the committal took place, 
there was an end of the imprisonment. 
The party was immediately entitled to 
be released. He would take another 
case; it frequently occurred, that in the 
course of the Session of Parliament, a 
motion was made, that a particular bill be 
read that day six months. Now, the ob- 
ject ofsuch a motion was not to enable 
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the House to carry on the proceedings 
with regard to that bill in the next Ses. 
sion of Parliament, supposing it to be 
assembled within six months, but the in. 
tention was to terminate the proceedings 
with reference to the bill in that Session, 
and to compel the parties supporting it, if 
they persevered, to renew the proceedings 
from the beginning, in the subsequent 
Session. If the new Session happened to 
commence within the six months, the bill 
could {not, in that Session, be taken up 
from the stage in which it stood when the 
motion for postponing it was made, but it 
would be necessary for the hon. Member 
who introduced it to begin de novo. He 
should now submit to the House, that the 
warrant of the Speaker was not a warrant 
issued under any statute, but proceeded 
wholly and entirely from the authority 
granted tothe Speaker by that House. If 
he had succeeded in making out and sus- 
taining that position, the result and conclu- 
sion were inevitable, that the force of the 
warrant in question was at an end at the 
termination of the last Session, and that 
the instrument had no authority in the 
present Session to compel the attendance 
of the witness. The hon. Member for 
Devonport (Sir G. Grey) had, on a former 
occasion, quoted the act of the 4th and 
5th of Victoria, and, as he understood, 
cited the 83rd section of that act as hay. 
ing the effect of continuing the validity of 
the Speaker’s warrant in the present Ses- 
sion. [Sir G. Grey had not so argued,] 
He thanked the right hon. Baronet for 
setting him right. He could assure the 
right hon. Baronet, that he had no intea- 
tion to misrepresent his argument, but so 
he at the time understood it, However 
it would be seen, on referring to the act, 
that the 83rd section could have no sueh 
effect. The 83rd section related to the 
continuance of proceedings actually begun 
before an election committee. After it 
had set forth the manner in which, and 
the time within which, the General Com- 
mittee of Elections should appoint a select 
committee to try the matters of any peti- 
tion complaining of an undue election or 
return for any county, city, or borough, it 
provided, that if Parliament— 


“Happened to be prorogued before such 
committee had come to a determination, such 
committee should not be dissolved, and all the 
former proceedings of such committee should 
remain and be of the same force and effect, a8 
if Parliament had not been prorogued.”’ 
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The House would observe, that this 
case came under the third branch of the 
section, if it touched it at all, which he con- 
tended that it did not. Here the warrant 
was issued in a former Session, but the 
committee was not struck until the present 
Session. Nothing whatever was done 
under that authority in the preceding Ses- 
sion. To him it was perfectly clear, that 
it did not apply to thiscase. He thought, 
therefore, that he might fairly be consi- 
dered so far to have advanced in the 
argument as to have proved that this war- 
rant was not a statutable authority, but an 
authority proceeding from that House, and, 
therefore, that it was placed in the same 
situation as all the other orders and pro- 
ceedings connected with the privilegesof the 
House, and that, like them, it came to an 
end on the termination of the Session. But 
he apprehended that the decision as to 
the propriety or impropriety of keeping 
this party in custody would not depend 
entirely on the decision which they might 
come to on this particular point ; because, 
even if the House should be of opinion 
that this authority was a statutable one 
and had been conferred on the Speaker by 
an act of Parliament, the question would 
still remain whether the warrant, looking 
to its form, was such as would render the 
party disobeying it guilty of a contempt 
of the House. The warrant commanded 
the party on whom it was served “ to 
attend before the select committee ap- 
pointed to try the matters of a petition 
complaining of an undue election for the 
borough of Southampton in the present 
Session of Parliament.” And he appre- 
hended, with great submission to the 
House, that whatever might be the source 
from which the power to issue the warrant 
emanated, the manner in which it was 
framed was not such as to compel the at- 
tendance of the witness on whom it was 
served in the present Session of Parlia- 
ment, seeing that the instrument was drawn 
up in the last Session, and had reference 
only to it. He would refer the House on 
this point, to what was the recognized 
qed of courts of law, sanctioned by 
ong custom, under analogous circum- 


stances. If a subpoena was served on an 
individual requiring his attendance at a 
particular sitting or assizes, if the cause was 
postponed , if itwere for instance, made what 
was called a remanet, the party on whom 
the subpcena had been served could not be 
fompelled, by any intimation given to 
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him by the attorney or agent on the other 
side, to attend at any subsequent sitting 
or assizes under that subpoena. And 
why, he would ask, should there be a dif- 
ference in that respect between the 
warrant of the Speaker and a subpa@na 
issued in the course of proceedings in a 
court of law? He contended, that even if 
the Speaker’s warrant were to be con- 
sidered as a floating warrant, as it had 
been considered by some, still framed as 
it was, it could not compel the attendance 
of a witness in a totally different Session 
from that which was mentioned in the in- 
strument. The hon. and learned Member 
for Bath (Mr. Roebuck) had alluded to 
the case of an individual bound over in 
recognizances to appear at the quarter 
sessions; but when a party attended on 
his recognizances, and was ordered to 
attend at another sessions, it was not 
a mere matter of course. There was a 
particular process to be gone through. In 
such a case, the recognizances of the indi- 
vidual must be respited from the sessions 
at which he had appeared to the subse- 
quent sessions at which he was expected 
to attend. Some act must be done to 
transfer the obligation of attending from 
One quarter sessions to another. His hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Bath 
would forgive him for saying that the 
analogy to which he referred militated 
against his own position. There was 
another point to which he wished to al- 
lude, and which appeared to have made 
some impression on the minds of hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House, 
He alluded to the circumstance of this 
individual being supposed to have waved 
any advantage that he might have derived 
from the invalidity of the warrant by his 
having chosen to appear before the com. 
mittee. The question had, no doubt, 
been raised in the first instance in the 
House, and had not been brought under 
the consideration of the committee by 
the very able counsel for the sitting Mem- 
ber, his learned Friend Mr. Austen; but 
he should observe that his learned Friend 
had had no opportunity of bringing that 
objection before the select committee 
before the party was in attendance. If, 
the party being in attendance, his learned 
Friend had said, ‘‘ I object to his answering 
any question because the warrant is not 
good,” the chairman of the committee 
would immediately have answered, ‘‘ We 
have nothing to do with your learned ar- 
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gument as to the validity or invalidity of 
the warrant. We have the witness here 
before us; and whether he has appeared 
voluntarily or compulsorily, it is our duty to 
put such questions to him as we may think 
proper touching the petition the merits of 
which we have to try.” It should also be 
observed, that the witness had not been 
committed for anything he had done before 
the committee, but was committed for re- 
fusing to produce certain documents, 
which, it was alleged, were in his custody 
when the warrant was issued. It was one 
thing to say, that a witness having at- 
tended voluntarily on the warrant or notice 
was compelled to answer, fairly and 
honestly, whatever questions might be put 
to him; and another thing to say, that 
coming before the committee, either volun- 
tarily or on notice served upon him, he ought 
to be prepared to produce all thedocuments 
referred to in the Speaker’s warrant of Sep- 
tember last. That was perfectly clear. 
The distinction was surely quite evident, 
In his view of the case the party, though 
he came forward, might have remained at 
home, until the interposition of the Speaker 
by a new warrant or a summons from the 
chairman, who unquestionably had the 
right to send forth such a summons, called 
for his attendance ; and certainly, under 
these circumstances he could not be con- 
sidered in contempt by a supposed partial 
disobedience to the original warrant. He 
had now, as he conceived, fully and clearly 
stated the case. His desire was, to follow 
the wish of the House; for he was quite 
sure that their only anxious desire was to 
do justice to the individual whose case was 
under consideration. If they had taken 
any false step in this matter, he was con- 
vinced that they would recede from it as 
quickly as possible. Ifthey acted without 
sufficient authority and had inflicted a 
wrong, they should redress the injury 
done without loss of time. He trusted 
that he had, with fairness and calmness 
and due deliberation, brought the subject 
before the House, under a sincere convic- 
tion of the validity of the argument which 
he had addressed to them—a conviction 
at which he had arrived before he had 
been able to consider the matter as fully 
as he had since done. He trusted that 
his opinion would, on examination, be 
found to be a correct one; and, at all 
events, he hoped that the House would, at 
the earliest moment, take this important 
matter into its serious consideration, and 
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evince, as he was certain they would do, 
an anxious and earnest desire to do justice, 
not merely to this individual, but to every 
one of their fellow-subjects. He hoped 
that he should succeed in having full 
justice done, for that was infinitely more 
important, in his mind, than the result of 
the inquiry is to the validity of these war. 
rants; and though sure of being correct in 
the conclusion he had come to, that was 
of little consequence in comparison with 
the injustice of detaining this individual, 
In conclusion, he begged leave to move, 
“That William Rous Mabson be dis. 
charged from the custody of the Serjeant- 
at-Arms.” 

Mr. C. Williams Wynn, in seconding 
the motion, said, during the many years 
he had sat in that House he trusted he had 
never shown any want of application or 
care in preserving its due authority. He 
would not weary the House by going over 
the ground which had been so ably tra- 
versed by his hon. and learned Friend, but 
he concurred in the argument as to the 
invalidity of the warrant, and he would 
entreat the House to bear in mind that 
there was nothing more important, in order 
to the maintenance of the privileges and the 
authority of the House, than the legality 
and the regularity of its proceedings. 

Mr. Redington certainly would not 
attempt to enter into the learned arguments 
which had been so ably stated by the 
non. Gentleman opposite; but he believed 
the House would agree with him, that 
the committee in this case had only made 
a proper and a legal use of the powers 
with which they had been intrusted. Un- 
doubtedly, if the warrant were an illegal 
one this individual was entitled to the 
benefit of that illegality. With regard to 
the manner in which this question had 
been brought on, he really must say, that 
he thought the House had been taken by 
surprise, and the learned Member for 
Woodstock had omitted the only proceed- 
ing which would have been the proper and 
effective proceeding to render his intentions 
known ; for the learned Gentleman, when 
he had given notice on the preceding 
evening of his intention to bring the sub- 
ject before the House, might easily have 
stated that he meant to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House for this day instead of 
Monday, according to the ordinary prac- 
tice. There was one point to which he 
was persuaded the House would not deem 
it improper that he should advert. Aa 
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expression had been made use of last night 
in reference to the proceedings of the 
committee, which, had he been present at 
the time, he should have repudiated in the 
strongest terms which the forms of that 
House would allow. That expression had 
been withdrawn, but were any such lan- 
guage again employed respecting the con- 
duct of that committee, he should not 
hesitate to declare that a more gross and 
unfounded aspersion never had been cast 
on any seven sworn men, and he really 
must say that it would have been more 
consistent with that justice of which the 
learned Gentleman the Member for Wood- 
stock surely ought not to be entirely 
oblivious, had he abstained from ex parte 
charges on a committee engaged in the 
discharge of its duties. 

Mr. Thesiger begged it to be understood 
that he should not have given the notice 
in the form in which he had couched it, 
had he not apprehended that such was its 
regular form. 

Sir G. Grey did not mean to impute 
to the hon. Member for Woodstock, that 
he had intentionally taken an unfair ad- 
vantage, but he must say, that having 
heard at five o’clock last night the 
hon. Member give notice that he in- 
tended at the next meeting of the House 
to take the sense of the House, he was 
certainly under the impression, that the 
motion would have been made on Monday 
—the ordinary day. He thought the hon. 
Member ought to have stated, that at a 
late hour of the night he should move, 
that the House meet again on Saturday. 
It was quite accidentally that, casting his 
eyes over the votes, he perceived that the 
Speaker was to take the Chair at two o’clock 
to-day. He did not rise to follow the 
hon, and learned Gentleman through the 
whole of his learned speech, for he really 
did not think—and he said it with all 
deference to the House—that that House 
was a tribunal capable of judging of the 
legal arguments which might be made 
use of, or of the legal merits of the case 
now under their consideration. Grave 
doubts had been expressed on the sub- 
ject of the warrant by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, whose authority he 
thought entitled to great respect, and he 
was quite ready to admit, that means 
might be taken to ascertain whether those 
doubts were well-founded, and if so to pro- 
vide aremedy for the evil. But were they 
then competent to decide the question? 

VOL. LXII. {2 
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Notwithstanding all that had been said 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site, and by the law officers of the Crown, 
he was not prepared, on the statement of 
any hon. Member, to assume that a prac- 
tice which had existed for such a length 
of time was illegal, What he would 
venture, therefore, to suggest to the House 
was, not that they would entertain the pre- 
sent motion upon the ground, either of the 
legality or illegality of the warrant, but 
that they should decide whether or not 
the witness should be discharged upon 
the merits of the case. He would also 
suggest, that a notice of motion should 
be given on an early day for the appoint 

ment of a select committee to inquire as to 
what the practice of the Housethen was with 
regard to the issuing of summonses for the 
attendance of witnesses before committees, 
and that the committee should report whe- 
ther any and what amendment of the law 
was requisite on that subject. He would 
propose, that the Speaker should give 
that committee the benefit of his expe- 
rience; and the report of that committee 
would be a document on which the House 
might rely. With regard to the warrant, 
he was prepared to say, that it had not 
been proved to be illegal; but the ques- 
tion of its legality or illegality was one 
which could not then be decided. It 
would involve a reference to the Journals 
of the House for several years past, and 
he thought it might also involve a re- 
ference to the proceedings of the other 
House of Parliament. There were cases 
in which resolutions of the other House 
had been held to be binding beyond 
the Session; and he thought in cases 
somewhat analogous to the one which 
they were then engaged in considering. 
The necessary inference from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s argument was, that 
every warrant issued since the beginning 
of the present Session by the Speaker, 
having been issued on the authority given 
in the Session of 184], was invalid. If 
he understood the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s arguments right they were these, 
that the warrant rested not on statute, 
but on Parliamentary authority; that the 
authority given in the Session of 1841 had 
ceased with the termination of that Ses- 
sion; and that the warrants issued under 
such authority had also ceased to be 
valid. The result of such a doctrine 
being adopted would be, that other elec- 
tion petition warrants issued by the 
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Speaker, summoning witnesses to give 
evidence before the respective committees, 
having been issued under circumstances 
similar to that in the Southampton case, 
would not be attended to by the witnesses; 
and was it a desirable result, he would 
ask, that those witnesses should be em- 
powered to say, that they would not 
attend the committees, because the House 
of Commons had declared, that the 
Speaker’s warrant issued in those cases 
was illegal? With regard to the merits 
of the case, he certainly was not prepared 
to dissent from the motion of the hon, and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Thesiger) to dis- 
charge the witness from custody. It was 
admitted, that if the summons was not 
legal it was merely because there was a 
defect in the law; and he could not, 
therefore, feel much sympathy for this 
individual. If, in any suit at law, an 
individual had been informed that certain 
documents in his possession would be 
required for a trial in an ordinary court 
of justice, and had subsequently made 
away with those documents (even although 
he might not previously have received any 
warrant or summons to produce them), 
the party would, he apprehended, be liable 
to punishment for a wilful obstruction 
to the administration of justice. He 
would not advert to the conduct of the 
witness before the committee; he had no 
right to do so; but, looking at the evi- 
dence which he had given at the Bar, it 
appeared to him to amount to this, that he 
had possession of those documents—that 
he knew they would be wanted—and that 
he had parted with them, as he says incau- 
tiously ; but, since the witness had stated, 
that he was willing to make inquiries as 
to the individual by whom he had sent 
these documents to Captain Ward, and 
as there was no suspicion that he 
would abscond, he thought it just, as he 
had been kept in confinement for three 
days, that he should now be discharged, 
but still liable to be called before the 
committee, still being bound to exert him- 
self for the recovery of these papers, and 
bound to exonerate himself before the 
committee, and it might be, hereafter, be- 
fore the House, from the charge of having 
wilfully got rid of the papers. If the 
motion for his discharge were rested upon 
those grounds, and not upon the ground 
of the illegality of the warrant, he would 
consent to it. He would not consent to 
declare that warrant illegal, but he would, 
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as grave doubts seemed to be entertained 
on the subject, suggest that some course 
ought to be adopted similar to the one 
he had pointed out, for the purpose of 
setting the question at rest. 

Mr. Ferrand would not have trespassed 
upon the House, had it not been for the 
strong language that had been used by 
the hon. Gentleman opposite. The 
Speaker last night had told him, that 
he was out of order in making use of the 
language which he had used, and he had 
immediately withdrawn that expression, 
He had wished to call the attention of the 
House to the fact, that the person had 
been met with in London accidentally, 
that he had been taken before the com- 
mittee without having any opportunity 
given him to go down to Southampton, 
and that it had been impossible for him 
to go down to search for the paper. He 
had heard with surprise the hon. Member 
for Gateshead assert, that the majority of 
the committee had reported the conduct ° 
of that man, and had directed, that he 
should be placed in the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, not for the purpose of 
procuring additional evidence from him, 
but as a punishment for the manner in 
which he had given his evidence. He 
felt, that in using the expression he had 
done, after that avowal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Gateshead— 

Mr. Hutt: I rise to order, Sir. I feel, 
Sir, that the hon. Gentleman is not enti- 
tled to say, after having used the indecent 
expression—[‘ Order.”] 

The Speaker: The hon. Gentleman is 
clearly out of order in characterising any 
expression of an hon. Member in the 
House as indecent, 

Mr. Hutt: Sir, I apologise to the House 
for having been so far carried away by the 
warmth of my feelings as to give utter- 
ance to an expression unworthy of my 
position as a Member of this House. | 
rise to order, Sir. It is evidemjly out of 
order for the hon, Gentleman opposite, 
after having made use of an expression 
with regard to the Southampton Election 
Committee, and after having been called 
to order by you for using that expression, 
and after having retracted that expression, 
to attempt now to justify it. If he has 
retracted—which I understand he has— 
the expressions which he applied last 
night, I presume he is not now to rise 
here in bis place to justify them. I ap- 
prehend, that that was the line of argu- 
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ment which the hon. Member was pur- 
suing, if he did not use the very words ; 
and as it appeared to me that such con- 
duct was in the highest degree objection- 
able, J thought it my duty to call the hon, 
Gentleman to order. 

The Speaker: The hon. Member for 
Knaresborough last night made use of a 
term fur which I found it my duty to call 
him to order. He used the word ‘“ vin- 
dictive,” but when that expression was 
withdrawn, no reflection should have been 
made upon it in any other form. If I 
could have ascertained, before the hon. 
Member concluded his sentence, that it 
was his intention to justify the expression 
he had before used, it would have been 
my duty, and I should certainly have 
found it necessary, to call him to order 
again. I am sure the hon. Gentleman 
will perceive, that no Member has a right 
to reflect upon the conduct of a commit- 
tee which is sitting to decide a case upon 
authority delegated to it by the House. 

Mr. Ferrand said, that he sincerely re- 
gretted that he had used the language 
complained of last night. But he did not 
know whether it was necessary for him 
any further to justify the language he had 
used. He was not going to justify the 
word ‘* vindictive,” but he did think, that 
the hon. Member would allow him to say, 
that the language he had used was very 
extraordinary language for a member of a 
committee. [Mr. Hutt: What was it ?} 
He had understood the hon. Member to 
make the very extraordinary assertion, that 
the committee had not confined the wit- 
ness for the purpose of obtaining any fur- 
ther evidence from him. 

Mr, Hutt: I did not say so. 

Mr. Ferrand: So far as he remem- 
bered, that was the language used by the 
hon. Member, 

Mr. Bernal rose to order. He was sure 
the House and the hon, Member himself 
would perceive, that it would be highly 
injudicious and highly indecorous, that 
the time of the House should be wasted 
hy repetitions of what had passed in for- 
mer debates. 

Mr. Ferrand said, that he had first 
been attacked in very strong language, 
and he had only risen for the purpose of 
explaining, The hon, Member had at all 
events used very strong language towards 
him personally. 

The Speaker: The hon. Member for 
Knaresborough acted most properly by 
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retracting the expression he used last 
night. The hon. Member for Dundalk 
did not, this evening, as I understood 
him, attack the hon. Member for baving 
used that expression. But the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundalk said, that if that word 
were applied again, he should feel it his 
duty to use the strongest terms which the 
forms of the House would allow. The 
hon. Member did not, however, as it ap- 
peared to me, use any strong expression 
affecting the hon. Member for Knaresbo- 
rough, I trust the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough will see, that it is per- 
fectly irregular to allude to what has been 
said in a former debate. 

Mr. Hutt: Perhaps, if I am perfectly 
in order, the House will permit me— 
[Loud cries of “Chair,” and “ Order.”} 
I presume the House is not going to re- 
fuse to hear me in explanation of my 
course of proceeding—some explanation 
of the charges made against me. Sir, I 
am disposed to approach this subject in 
all calmness. AsI have stated, I did not 
use the expression attributed to me. The 
expression 1 did use was—[The hon. 
Member was again interrupted by loud 
cries of ‘ Order,” and “Chair.”] Surely 
the commonest indulgence might be 
granted me. I did not say that for the 
purpose of —[ Cries of “ Order, order.”] 

The Speaker: After having called one 
hon. Member to order for referring to 
former debates, surely the hon. Member 
will not repeat that irregularity. 

Mr. Hutt: I will not press— 

An hon, Member: You have no right. 

Mr. Hutt: Who says I have no right ? 

Mr, C, W. Wynn instantly rose and 
said, I thought that the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough had not concladed his 
speech, He was interrupted by a speech 
to order. He is, therefore, in possession 
of the House. 

Mr. Ferrand; After the remarks which 
have fallen from the hon, Gentleman op- 
posite, I do not think it necessary to say 
anything more, 

Mr. Hutt: I can assure the House, 
that I had no intention of interrupting the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough. I 
thought he had concluded his speech. 
It is impossible for me not to feel myself 
seriously affected by the different charges 
made against the committee of which I 
amamember. I can assure the House, 
that according to the best of my ability, I 
have + ee to discharge my duty 
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upon that committee. 
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I will say, that| dered still more so, when, after serving 
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with respect to my acting as a member of upon committees from eleven to four 
this committee, if any one should say that | 


T have made an unjust application of my 
oath, or in any way perverted my duties 
as a man of honour—if such an allegation 
were made, either in this House or else- 
where, I would treat the person who made 
it as a calumniator and a liar. [‘ Chair, 
Chair.”} 

The Speaker: I must tell the hon. 
Member, that such expressions cannot be 
tolerated here. It is my duty to call on 
the hon. Member to retract his expres- 
sion. 

Mr. Hutt: I assure you, Sir, and the 
House, that I feel sincerely sorry if I have 
in any way offended against the regula- 
tions of this House. Using the expression 
I did, I thought it was a part of speech 
which was permitted in this House. I 
had no intention of going beyond the 
regulations of the House. He would 
dismiss this subject. He was not sur- 
prised that the right hon. Gentleman who 
occupied the Treasury benches did not 
stand forward in defence of the hon, and 
learned Gentleman. He thought that 
the hon, Gentleman who had given notice 
of a motion for Monday to bring this sub- 
ject under the consideration of the House, 
would have acted a more becoming and a 
far fairer part, if he had communicated his 
intention to the committee, or to one of 
the Members of that committee, instead 
of bringing the subject unexpectedly un- 
der consideration late in the evening. He 
was not surprised, that many exalted and 
hon. Members did not acquit the hon. and 
learned Member of disingenuousness. 

Mr. Thesiger here rose and said, he did 
not know whether the hon. Member were 
in order. He had endeavoured to ex- 
plain to the House that he had not acted 
on any improper motives, and he trusted 
he had explained that satisfactorily. 

Mr. Hutt presumed he was in order. 
The hon. Gentleman had made an ex- 
planation which might be satisfactory to 
his own mind, but it was not so to his 
mind, nor to a majority of that House. 
With regard to the motion which had been 
brought before the House, he could only 
say, that if it were decided, that the war- 
rant was not a legal instrument, the indi- 
vidual in question ought to be discharged. 
Ho would say, in addition, that Members 
who served upon committees had a very 
arduous’ duty to perform, which was ren- 





o’clock, and then performing their duty as 
Members of the House, they might be 
called upon at half-past two to defend 
any portion of their conduct. 

The Solicitor-General said, he thought 
one part of the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite might be acted 
upon by the House. The case certainly, 
as affected the general question of law, 
was of an importance which could not be 
exaggerated, and certainly a question of 
such importance ought not to be decided 
on the mere statement of any Gentleman 
in the House. The question, let him 
observe, was one which could not have 
occurred before. Since the bill of his 
right hon. Friend had been introduced no 
case of the kind had occurred; and the 
present case had not arisen from the pro- 
visions of that bill, but from the circum- 
stance, that after the last general election, 
so many petitions against returns were 
presented, and the Session was so short, 
that no committees could be appointed for 
the trial of those petitions in that Session, 
It appeared that Speaker's warrants had 
been issued between one Session and 
another, in the existing Session, and also 
in the last Session; and the question had 
arisen, whether the Speaker’s warrant is- 
sued last Session was binding in the pre- 
sent. When the warrant was read at the 
Table of the House, and he asked if it was 
a regular warrant, he was not aware that 
other warrants of a similar nature had been 
issued, nor of the extent to which his 
question would affect them, considering 
that the parties in that particular case had 
made some mistake, or had attempted to 
carry over to this Session the power of a 
warrant of the last. But now that the 
question had been mooted it ought to be 
settled. How was that to be done? He 
had been told, that he did wrong not 
to express a decided opinion upon it at 
first. Had he done so—had he, when 
first he heard the subject mentioned in the 
House, expressed it as his deliberate opin- 
ion, that the warrant was illegal, he thought 
he should have been wanting in proper re- 
spect to the Speaker and to the House. 
He was not aware of the existence of any 
act of Parliament giving, on distinct 
grounds, any direct legislative power to 
the Speaker to issue his warrant. Upon 
what authority, then, had the Speaker 
issued it? Upon the authority of one of 
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the inherent privileges of the House of 
Commons. If, then, it was a privilege of 
the House, and not a legislative power, it 
was on authority derived from the House, 
and one which the Speaker had no right 
to exercise independently of the House; 
and if the warrant was issued by the order 
and under the authority of the House in 
the last Session, the question was, whether 
or not the power so exercised by the House 
had not been put an end to by the proro- 
gation? If the House entertained any 
doubt upon the subject, they should let 
the prisoner have the benefit of the doubt ; 
and he hoped that they would adopt the 
suggestion of his right hon. Friend oppo- 
site, and agree to discharge the prisoner, 
because then they would be in a condition 
to discuss this question calmly, fully, and 
fairly. The man was not in custody for 
contempt, but for disobedience to the 
orders of the House, so that the House 
could have no difficulty in dealing with the 
case. He had purposed to move for a 
committee to inquire into the legality of 
such warrants, with a view to frame an 
act, if necessary, for the improvement of 
the present law, and he should like to see 
a clause passed which would relieve the 
House from its present anomalous position 
of being called upon by a committee to 
decide upon cases of the facts of which 
they knew nothing. Something had been 
said about the House being a court of 
appeal ; it could not be a court of appeal 
while without evidence in the cases re- 
ferred to it. Every hon. Member must 
have been vexed at the introduction of 
such questions into the House, seeing that 
they could not be discussed without excit- 
ing feelings and language that must be 
deplored. Therefore, everything that took 
place with regard to election petitions ought 
to be altogether removed from the House. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear.”] He hoped he was not 
misunderstood. He gave no opinion upon 
the question whether it were right to re- 
move these matters altogether from the 
House, but he thought they should be re- 
moved altogether from the body of the 
House. Expressing his concurrence in 
the proposition of his hon. Friend, he 
would, if the House consented to the dis- 
charge of the prisoner, give notice of a 
motion for Monday next,— 

_ “That aselect committee be appointed to 
inquire into the practice of the House with 
tegard to the summoning of witnesses to at- 
tend election committees, and to report whe« 
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ther any and what alterations in the present 
law upon the subject may be requisite,”’ 

Sir 7. Wilde said, he agreed, and no 
doubt the House would agree wiih his 
hon. and learned Friend, as to the ap- 
pointment of a committee of inquiry into 
this subject; and that it was most de- 
sirable that acts of Parliament relating to 
election petitions should be so framed as 
to relieve the House from entering on 
such unsatisfactory discussions as it had 
recently been engaged in. With regard 
to the powers of the House, the act had 
already defined them; because it was clear 
that only so much of the authority of the 
House as had been withdrawn did it cease 
to possess; but all the originally consti- 
tuted authority it ever possessed, and 
which had not been withdrawn, it still 
possessed and exercised, and it was under 
this parliamentary authority that the 
Speaker had acted in issuing his warrant. 
The House possessed an inherent power, 
which remained untouched, and was per- 
fectly efficient to decide upon the case 
before it. If the witness, being required 
to produce certain papers, failed to do so, 
and had destroyed them or placed them 
out of reach, he was clearly guilty of a 
contempt of the authority of the House, 
and liable to be committed to prison. 
Much ambiguity and difficulty had arisen 
from calling the notice to produce papers 
served upon the witness a Speaker's war- 
rant. It was nothing more than a notice 
to produce, and the question was, whether 
that document being signed by the Speaker 
was, in the judgment of the committee, a 
reasonable notice. The witness had not 
objected to the notice, nor said that he 
had not received reasonable notice, nor 
had the committee reported him guilty of 
contumelious conduct, but that he did not 
comply with the Speaker’s warrant. The 
form of the report of the committee had 
given rise to the question as to the lega- 
lity of the warrant; but it appeared to 
him that hon. Gentlemen had carried it 
beyond its proper limits. If the com- 
mittee had reported that the man had mis- 
behaved himself in not producing the 
papers required of him, the House might 
have been spared much trouble and incon. 
venience. They would have seen then 
whether or not the party had a fair and 
reasonable opportunity to produce the 
papers, and whether his reasons for not 
producing them were sufficient and bond 





Jide reasons or not, Ifa person, after re- 
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ceiving such a notice, might think he 
could destroy the papers by putting them 
in the fire, or could send them out of 
reach, and justify his conduct by the aver- 
ment that the notice was issued in that or 
in this Session, and therefore was of no 
force, it was easy to conceive what would 
be the effect of the act of Parliament. 
But, suppose the committee had reported 
that the man had misbehaved himself, 
what should the House do? The act di- 
rected :— 

“The chairman of the committee by their 
direction may at any time report to the [louse 
for the interposition of the authority, or of the 
censure, of the House.” 


Not for the judgment, not for the 


opinion of the House, not for a review of | 


the matter by the House, but for the in- 
terposition of its authority or censure :— 
what did that mean? It might require the 
interposition of the authority in only one 
way—commitment; or it might require 
only the censure of the House. It was 
for the House, then, to say, whether cen- 
sure or commitment was to follow as the 
result of the verdict of the committee. It 
always gave him great discomfort to hear 
hon. Members in that House making re- 


ference to the practice of the courts in 
Westminster-hall, because, whatever de- 
ference they were disposed to pay to those 
legal tribunals, if their authority were ad- 
mitted in the case, the authority of Par- 


liament would be limited. The rules of 
the courts at Westminster, in fact, were 
not applicable to the practice of Parlia- 
ment, which was founded upon higher 
and entirely different principles. If it 
should turn out upon inquiry that an 
order made in one Session ceased to be of 
force in another, which he doubted, he 
would still protest against attempting a 
remedy by a new act, because the House 
had power.to make standing orders in one 
Session to govern the proceedings of that 
and future Sessions. He knew of no con- 
stitulional reason why their power in this 
respect should be limited. At all events, 
this was a question which must now be set 
at rest, and he knew of no better mode 
than that suggested by his hon. and 
learned Friend. He thought nothing 
could be more mischievous than for the 
Members of the same committee, sitting 
on both sides of the House, to rise in their 
places and state opposite views of the 
same question. The circumstance of hon. 
Members being thus brought into collision 
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with each other tended much to incapaci. 
tate them for coolness, deliberation, and 
judgment. He should vote for the dis. 
charge of the prisoner, because he thought 
that, pending the inquiry which his hon, 
and learned Friend the Solicitor-general 
had prepared, he ought not to be retained 
in custody. He had no doubt upon the 
point mooted by his hon. and learned 
Friend; but as his hon. and learned 
Friend,—and there could not be higher 
authority—had expressed a doubt on the 
subject, he would not oppose the inquiry 
which was suggested. 

Sir C. Napier had not last evening an 
opportunity of replying to a grave charge 
made against him by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet at the head of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He had been accused by the right 
hon. Baronet of having endeavoured to 
embarrass the Government by bringing 
forward a motion of an unparalleled cha- 
racter—[“Order.” 

Lord Mahon rose to order. He appealed 
to the House whether it was fair in the 
absence of the right hon. Baronet to make 
any observation with reference to what had 
fallen from the right hon. Baronet on a 
previous occasion. 

Sir C. Napier begged to assure the 
House, that in the course which he 
thought proper to pursue last night, it 
we not his intention either to embarrass 
the Government, the House, or the South- 
ampton Election Committee ; but when 
| he beard her Majesty’s Attorney-general, 
| the highest legal authority in the House, 
state that he had consulted works, and 
had ransacked acts of Parliament, witha 
| view of solving the question at issue, and 
| that after this, the conviction on his (the 
| Attorney-general’s) mind was, that the 
warrant was illegal—when, in addition to 
this, he heard the hon. and learned Mem- 
| ber for Woodstock express a similar opin- 
|ion, he (Sir C, Napier) thought, that the 
prisoner ought to have the benefit of that 
doubt and be discharged. He was glad to 
find, that what was considered wrong last 
night, was viewed in an opposite light this 
afternoon. Although he was in a minority 
of thirteen last evening, it now appeared 
the unanimous opinion of the House that 
the prisoner should be discharged. 

Mr. W. O. Stanley said, that he had 
not yet addressed the House on the sub- 
ject. He thought, that the Members of 
the committee ought not to intrude unne- 
cessarily their opinions on the House until 
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the proceedings had been brought to a 
conclusion, The chairman was the proper 
person to bring the subject before the 
House. He could assure hon. Members, 
that neither himself nor any other Mem- 
ber of the committee had been influenced 
by any vindictive feeling in committing 
the prisoner to the custody of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms. They had been induced 
so to act, because they thought the 
Speaker’s warrant had been treated with 
disrespect. 

Mr. Redington said, that he should 
support the motion of the hon. Member for 
Woodstock. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Mabson ordered to be discharged. 

Mr. C. Wood suggested, that the pri- 
soner should be ordered to attend the 
Southampton Committee on Monday 
morning. 

The Solicitor-General agreed in the 
propriety of the suggestion. 

Ordered accordingly — 


That Mr. Mabson do attend the South- 
ampton Committee on Monday next. 


Adjourned, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, May 2, 1842. 

Minutes.) Bits. Public.—2*- Timber Ships; Soap 
Duties Drawback. 

Private—1* Samuel Stillman Gair’s Naturalization ; 
Ardrossan Harbour ; St. Philip’s (Bristol) Bridge. 

2". Buckland Inclosure; Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
and Manchester Railway; Huish Champflower Inclosure; 
Glasgow and Redburn Bridge Road, 

Reported.—Bates’s Naturalization; Bolton and Preston 
Railway; (specially) Cheltenham and Great Western 
Union Railway. 

3“ and passed :—Glegp’s Divorce; Ortnesby Inclosure ; 
Stanhope and Tyne Railway. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, 
from Roman Catholics in Whitehaven, Chepstow, Chud- 
leigh, and other places, for a measure to secure Religious 
Instruction to the Catholics in the Army and Navy.—By 
the Duke of Rutland, and Lord Monteagle, from Rut- 
land, Norwich, and Carmarthen, against Alteration of 
the Corn-laws, against the Income-tax, and Tariff.—From 
Waltham, in Leicestershire, for Protection to the Agri- 
cultural Interest.—From the Boards of Guardians of Al- 
Stonefield, Blore, Swinsese, Calton, Stanton, Ermden, 
and other places, for Alteration of the New Poor-law 
Amendment Act. 


Baptists’ Arrirmatrons.] Lord Den- 
man said, it was his intention to have 
moved the second reading of the bill to 
enable persons belonging to the sect called 
Baptists to substitute affirmations for 
oaths, but since the bill had been laid 
upon the Table he had found that strong 
objections were entertained against mak- 
ing the measure applicable to that sect 
alone. He had been frequently asked 
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why this privilege should be grauted to 
Baptists, and not to other sects who might 
entertain the same scruples in regard to 
the taking of an oath. Upon principle 
he had found great difficulty in answering 
that question, His reason, however, for 
introducing so limited a provision had 
been a deference to the opinion that had 
been expressed by their Lordships on a 
former occasion. He could not, however, 
abandon an object which he conceived to 
be of great importance to the due admin- 
istration of justice, and he felt it is duty 
to state to the House that in a few days 
he should introduce a measure by which 
he would endeavour to include the case of 
all Christian men who entertained scruples 
similar to those which he had purposed to 
provide for in the case of the Baptists ; 
and he trusted, that when the bill was 
before their Lordships, he should not be 
met with the objection that there was no 
security that the parties belonged to any 
particular sect at all, At the same time, 
if their Lordships objected to make the 
measure general, he still thought that the 
Baptists were entitled to the relief they 
sought, and the bill in its present shape 
might be again resorted to. He might 
take this opportunity of stating, that the 
petition of the large and respectable body 
with whom he had been in communication 
was not on behalf of themselves only, but 
of all those who entertained similar scru- 
ples. They did not seek for an exclusive 
privilege. He begged leave to withdraw 
the present bill; and in a few days he 
would call their Lordships’ attention to 
the general question, 


Brisery at Erections. ] Lord Broug- 
ham: My Lords, I rise to move that your 
Lordships do send a message to the other 
House of Parliament to ask for the com- 
munication from them of the reports of 
their committees upon three elections, the 
merits of which had been referred to those 
committees to try. The votes of the other 
House show, that the committees have 
made their reports, and also that the 
House of Commons has ordered the print- 
ing of the minutes of those committees. 
The minutes of evidence have been spe- 
cially reported to that House, and I wish to 
ask for the communication of those reports 
and minutes so received. I feel that it is 
the more necessary for me to call your 
Lordships’ attention to the subject matter 
of these reports, in consequence of a notice 
which I gave last Session, and which I 
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believe met with the concurrence, gene- 
rally speaking, of this House, that I should 
move this Session for the appointment of a 
committee to consider the bribery laws— 
to consider whether the practices which 
have lately prevailed were in violation 
of those laws, and to consider of measures 
which might be fitting to adopt for the 
purpose of better enforcing them. I am 
frequently asked why, in redemption of 
the pledge | then gave, I have not hi- 
therto called the attention of your Lord- 
ships to this subject. My answer is, that 
I then stated, until progress should be 
made by the other House in the various 
election petitions which appeared by the 
votes to be pending, and which were 
to be taken into consideration this Ses- 
sion, it would be inexpedient to enter 
upon the inquiry. Chiefly for this reason, 
while the inquiries were carried on before 
these committees alio intuiiu, I deemed 
it improper to enter upon the inquiry 
here. Already, however, great progress 
has been made in these inquiries, and 
it appears that in three cases committees 
have reported generally against the places 
where the election has been had. It ap- 
pears that in one of these instances, name- 
ly Ipswich, there is a general report that 
bribery has prevailed —that in another, 
namely Sudbury, there is not only a ge- 
neral report of bribery having prevailed, 
but a strong and, I believe, 1 may accu- 
rately add, an unanimous recommenda- 
tion by the committee to effect the dis- 
franchisement of the borough on account 
of the grossness of the bribery and of 
its universality. I must call the atten- 
tion of your Lordships to the great im- 
portance and gravity of this question. It 
is in contemplation to discuss the propriety 
of the disfranchisement of boroughs, in 
consequence of the prevalence of male- 
practices. I must now, therefore, remind 
your Lordships of the very remarkable 
circumstance which took place in this 
House, as connected with this question, 
some years ago, namely, in the year 1834. 
A bill reached your Lordships from the 
other House, laying down a general course 
of procedure in all such cases, consti- 
tuting a particular form in which Par- 
liament should proceed, with a view to 
the disfranchisement of a borough, when a 
charge of general bribery was made. It 
is necessary that your Lordships’ attention 
should be called betimes to this subject, 
because we know well that the course of 
proceeding in Parliament has, generally 
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speaking, been this—that while we in this 
House have for the first three or four 
months of the Session little or no legisla 
tive business to transact, towards the end 
of one sitting there comes up from the 
other House an overwhelming bulk of 
measures of the greatest importance, the 
discussion of which, and the decision 
upon which is of necessity crowded into 
the space of a few weeks, and indeed, I 
should speak more exactly, if I said of 
a few days. When, therefore, I see no- 
tices in the House of Commons that 
such a measure as the disfranchisement 
of a borough is likely to be adopted on 
account of bribery, and when I know 
that these measures, all teeming as they 
are with interest, will come up to us late 
in the Session, and on the very eve of Par- 
liament being prorogued, I think I have 
said enough to satisfy your Lordships that 
the sooner you direct your attention to the 
subject generally the more expedient for 
the country, and the better for the due 
discharge of your Lordships’ public duties. 
Let me, then, proceed to remind your 
Lordships of what took place in this 
respect and with this view in the year 
1834. The House of Commons then sent 
up to your Lordships a bill which had pass. 
ed through their House apparently without 
any very great attention having been paid 
to the details—which had passed through 
that House without any very great atten. 
tion having been paid to the inevitable con- 
sequence of passing that measure ; for it 
amounted to this, that if a charge of gene- 
ral bribery should be made before the 
Commons, and if a committee, chosen as 
the old election committees were under the 
former act of Parliament, should be em- 
pannelled to discuss the charge, and 
should report that, in their opinion, the 
charge was true—then, not by a bill, not 
with all those safeguards against mistakes, 
which are provided by the various stages 
of a bill, but simply and only by two votes, 
one in the one House of Parliament, and 
the other in the other House, and then by 
a joint address to the Crown from the two 
Houses, the disfranchisement of the bo- 
rough should at once be effected. I had 
then the honour of occupying that seat, 
now so much more worthily filled by my 
noble and learned Friend, and I at once 
said it was impossible such a bill should 
receive the concurrence of this House, for 
it would come to this, that by the power 
of a majority on the side of the party in 
power, all the great boroughs in England 
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might, by a single vote of the House on 
each, be disfranchised in a day. My noble 
Friend opposite (Duke of Wellington), 
and my noble Friend now occupying the 
high situation of Governor-general of 
India, concurred in the view I took, that 
it was impossible for your Lordships to 
entertain a measure of that kind. The 
noble Duke then considered the subject, 
and made a suggestion of the greatest 
value, and of the very highest importance ; 
and he requested me to aid him in putting 
that suggestion in a legislative form. 1 
accordingly prepared a set of clauses by 
way of amendment or alteration of the bill 
on my noble Friend’s plan, but with some 
additions. For this 1 claim nvt the least 
credit to myself, for the principle was 
my noble Friend’s, not mine; and ninety- 
nine parts out of every 100 of what was 
valuable belonged to him. The clauses 
thus framed which I suggested were re- 
referred to a select committee up stairs, 
whick sat day after day discussing them. 
Sume material alterations were made in 
the course of those discussions, and the 
clauses were ultimately adopted by the 
committee, reported to this House, and 
agreed to by your Lordships with an una- 
nimity that was singular upon a sub- 


ject so likely to excite diversity of opinion, 
and singular as considered with reference 
to a subject of so much importance. I 
believe, that every one of the clauses was 
adopted by the select committee without 
a division, and they were likewise agreed 


to in this House without a division. The 
whole being passed, the bill, as thus 
amended, was returned to the other House. 
In that shape it was rather a new bill 
than an amended bill, I admit. It was on 
that account exposed to the same objec- 
tion that I had originally taken to the 
measure as sent up from the House of 
Commons, that by a single vote interests 
of such magnitude were to be disposed of : 
for by the parliamentary form of proceed- 
ing the Lords’ amendments would have 
been agreed to by a single vote of the other 
House, and the bill would have received 
the royal assent and become law with the 
usual discussions in all the stages. I could 
not therefore complain, that the House of 
Commons postponed the consideration of 
the bill for that Session, on the ground 
that it was a totally new measure; but I 
will venture to say, that at the time those 
amendments were taken into consideration 
in that House, no objection was started to 
the plan suggested by my noble Friend, 
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framed by me, adopted by the select commit- 
tee, agreed to by your Lordships, and by you 
sent to the other House. No objection was 
taken to the principle. The measure was 
merely postponed. I deeply lament, that 
that postponement has continued up to the 
present time, and I would fain hope, from 
the attention given by the other House to 
the measure, thus framed and remitted to 
them, that some such proposal will now 
be brought under their consideration. It 
was a large as well as a salutary measure. 
It was a measure of great novelty in par- 
liamentary proceedings. I think it was 
framed upon the soundest principle, and [ 
believe, that the adoption of the principle 
would work a great and important good. 
It appointed, that as often as a charge 
of general bribery should be made against 
a place, the matter of that charge should 
be referred to a committee—but a com- 
mittee consisting of Members of both 
Houses of Parliament; a joint commit- 
tee of twelve, seven of them being com- 
moners and five being Peers, to form as 
it were a jury for the trial of the ques- 
tion. But this was not all. The jury was 
to sit and try the case under a pre- 
siding judge, that judge being one of the 
judges of England, and not a Member of 
either House of Parliament. And to that 
remedy, in my clear and firm opinion will 
Parliament in the end be obliged to come, 
after they shall have perhaps made one or 
two more experiments to carry on such 
enquiries within their own body, without 
other assistance, and after those new ex- 
periments shall have in the future, as they 
already have in the past, and up to this 
hour, signally failed. It was then pro- 
vided, that sitting under the presidency of 
the judge—that judge to rule all questions 
of law, and to dispose of all questions of 
evidence subject to an appeal to the other 
judges of Westminster-hall, and a return 
being made of their opinion, affirming or 
reversing as the case might be, the first 
judgment—a special verdict should then 
be found by this court. consisting of the 
judge and mixed jury, and that the ver- 
dict, setting forth all the facts, should be 
returned as a record to both Houses of Par- 
liament, and should be conclusive and bind- 
ing on both Houses, as to all the facts of 
the case, in whatsoever proceedings either 
House might think fit to institute against 
the borough in respect of the charge. Then 
a bill was to be brought in, and that bill 
was to run the course of all other legisla- 
tive measures; it was to be read a first, 
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second, and third time, to be committed 
and reported, and passed. All the safe- 
guards were to be observed and kept in the 
case of that particular bill as in the case of 
all other bills, but the facts of the case 
were to be concluded by the return of the 
judge and a jury, and upon 
those facts the act of the Legislature was 
to be grounded and passed. After once 
more expressing my opinion of the im- 
portance and value of that measure, I have 
now to mention why, in another point of 
view, I feel it to be necessary that your 
Lordships at present should attend to this 
matter. We have been called upon for our 
assent two several times within the last 
few years to bills sent up from the other 
House to regulate the proceedings of com- 
mittees on controverted elections. These 
bills more affect the other House than your 
Lordships. The Crown and the Peers have 
the least immediate, the least near, and the 
least direct interest in these matters. The 
Crown and Peers, however, have that in- 
terest which renders the consent of both 
necessary to an enactment. Much discus- 
sion took place upon the passing of that 
act. My noble and learned Friend who 
proposed it in this House, with his usual 
ability and distinctness, with that clearness 
and that force with which he always states 


his case, brought before your Lordships the 
whole matter, and obtained your unanimous 
concurrence. He then stated the grounds 
upon which a change, and a great change, 
in the law of election petitions was deemed 


desirable by the other House. Two years 
after, or it might have been in the year 
immediately following, some alteration was 
made. I agreed with my noble and 
learned Friend that this measure was an 
improvement in the law as it stood. I 
thought with him that the measure was 
well devised, and there was every ground 
to hope for good effects resulting from it. 
It is natural that we who were the friends 
of that measure—it is becoming that you 
who adopted it on our recommendation 
should look to its working with a view to 
ascertain whether we were wrong in the ex- 
pectations we then formed, and then raised, 
with a view to ascertain whether experience 
has; told in its favour—with a view to disco- 
ver whether it has been acted up to—with 
a view to discover whether it has had fair 
play—with a view to ascertain whether the 
fault, if fault there be, were with us, who 
expected good things from the bill if we 
should pass it, or im those who were to 
work out the measure, and whose working 
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it differently from what they have done 
possibly might have produced the results 
we had a right to expect. Therefore it is 
that I think it becomes your Lordships to 
see what has been done under the bill, to 
which at the desire of the other House you 
gave consent. Again, another mieasure 
passed last Session at the desire of the 
House of Commons. That House sent up 
a bill which, setting forth in the preamble 
that the existing law was not sufficient 
against bribery at election, laid down, in 
four several sections, new plans for the 
purpose of more effectually preventing it. 
Three out of four of those sections proved 
to be of such a nature, to be liable to such 
innumerable objections, to be so incon- 
sistent with themselves, to be so repugnant 
to all principle, and so opposed to the 
fundamental rights of the people, to be so 
utterly at variance with the sacred rules 
which guide the administration of justice, 
that I found no difficulty in prevailing upon 
your Lordships to reject those three enact- 
ments. But the fourth section stood upon 
different grounds. It appeared to be well 
contrived for its purpose, and to be a 
contrast to the merits or rather demerits, 
of the others, Accordingly, after due 
consideration, and some hesitation on the 
part of a noble and learned Friend of 
mine, whom I now see in his place 
(Lord Abinger), we passed it and it be- 
came the law of the land. It is, of course, 
natural. that we who last Session passed 
that measure, with a view to the elections 
which were then immediately afterwards to 
take place, and it is also expedient, that we 
should see how that measure has worked, 
and above all how the House of Commons, 
who sent up the measure, to part of which 
we gave our consent, but from the residue 
witheld our concurrence, have acted under 
that measure. I think it is in vain to deny, 
upon the proceedings which the votes of 
the other House of Parliament show, that 
both these measures have been at least ua- 
fortunate in their fate in that House; 
that unhappily—I speak with all deference 
and respect for the other House—that un- 
happily certain opinions have prevailed, 
and certain views been entertained and 
acted upon, which have not tended to give 
to the measure which your Lordships, at 
the desire of the House of Commons, as- 
sented to, a reasonable chance of producing 
any very considerable good, or perhaps! 
ought more correctly to say, of producing 
any me however small, of that benefit 
which it was fondly hoped the measure 
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would realize. The plan which we were 
desired to consider, which my noble aud 
jearned Friend discussed with me, and 
which, upon mature consideration, became 
law at our instigation—the plan chalked 
out by the other House, and sent up to 
your Lordships, consisted of the appoint- 
ment, at the beginning of each Session, 
of six Members of that House, who were 
to form a committee of selection. These 
six Members were to choose, in the first 
place, a panel of chairmen ; and in the 
next place, to choose in each particular 
instance six Members to form a com- 
mittee, which six Members, sitting under 
one of the chairmen, were to dispose of 
the merits of an election petition. This 
is, in short, the measure that we agreed 
to, and from which I think we had a 
right to expect great improvement in the 
former election practice. The manner in 
which the House of Commons in its wis- 
dom thought fit to act under this bill, 
is as follows :—The Speaker—I now speak 
from the votes—the Speaker names six 
members as a committee of selection. The 
votes of the House of Commons give us 
now an opportunity of ascertaining the 
course which the Members of that House 
think it their duty to pursue, It has 


pleased the House of Commons of late 
years to print, as a part of their votes, 
the names of all the Members who vote 


in each division. This is a great, and 
many think, a salutary innovation upon 
the practice of former times; some look 
upon it as a hurtful one, but that is a 
question upon which I will not now stop 
to enter. The names of all Members 
that vote on each division are printed, 
and their constituents, and your Lord- 
ships, and the world at large, have 
thus the means of knowing, on the 
face of the votes themselves, how every 
Member of the House of Commons votes 
on every separate occasion. From this 
practice there necessarily follows a classi- 
fication of Members—for, if you find on 
those votes the same Members always vot- 
ing together, you naturally conclude there 
is some peculiarity distinguishing them, 
some diversity whereby they may be known 
from others and classed in an order of ar- 
rangement. When you see that the same 
Members are always recorded as voting for 
the measures propounded by the Govern- 
tent of the day, and that other Mem- 
bers as invariably vote against the mea- 
sures so propounded, it is not without 
foundation that an opinion gets abroad 
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that there is such a thing as party, and 
that party considerations influence the 
votes of the other House. Now, I find 
that the Speaker, called upon to name 
those six Members as a committee of selec- 
tion, chooses three Members who are 
always found ranged among supporters 
of the Government, and three Members 
who are as invariably found ranged among 
its opponents ; and to leave no doubt that it 
is with some such view that the arrange- 
ment is made, the names on this committee 
of selection are placed alternatively ; the 
first is a Government Member, the second 
an opposition Member, the third a Govern- 
ment Member, the fourth an opposition 
Member, the fifth a Government Member, 
and the sixth an opposition Member. 
This committee of elisors, as our ancestors 
would have designated them, are then 
called on to elect six Members to form the 
election committee, and in this they pro- 
ceed on the same principle on which the 
selection of themselves was made. Fifteen 
committees have already been chosen, and I 
find that each consists of three ministerial 
and three opposition Members, also chosen 
alternately —the first a ministerial, the 
second an opposition Member, the third 
again a ministerial Member, and so on ; 
and that no doubt may remain, to prevent 
even the possibility of a doubt, for what 
purpose, and with what view the choice is 
made, twelve chairmen are selected, not 
alternately indeed, but on the same prin- 
ciple as the committees themselves, namely, 
six ministerial and six opposition Members 
are chosen as chairmen. ‘The consequence 
of all this is, that each committee is com- 
posed of four members of the one party, 
and of three of the other party ; and you 
have thus a court of justice of the highest 
order, a court of judicature appointed to 
consider questions of the highest import- 
ance — questions, compared with which 
ninety-nine cases ina hundred, nay, 999 
cases in every thousand, of those disposed 
of before our judges and juries by the com- 
mon law of the land sink into utter insig- 
nificance, whether we consider the gravity 
of the stake, or the vehemence excited by 
party spirit. A court of judicature is form- 
ed with four judges belonging tu one party, 
and three to the other, all solemnly sworn, 
well and truly, upon their sacred oaths, 
to try the merits of the petition before 
them. I cannot help regarding this as a 
most astounding course. What is it more 
or less than to say that they suspect that 
those men act, not according to their oaths 
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but according to considerations of party ? 
There must be suspicion, for nothing less 
can account for such a system of choice. 
But if you promulgate an opinion that: you 
believe men capable of such offences—if 
you begin by blasting their characters, you 
go more than half way towards verifying 
your suspicion. I do not, of course, apply 
my remarks to such men as these ; but in 
the case of other men, if they are once 
marked out as suspected, they will gene- 
rally be prone to carn the wages after pay- 
ing the price ; they will not be suspected 
for nothing. I should have liked ,to have 
seen skilful and learned men placed in 
the chair of these committees, and when I 
gave my vote for the bill I expected that 
such men would have been selected. I 
expected to see the committees presided 
over by gentlemen belonging to the pro- 
fession of the law and distinguished by 
their legal knowledge. Is the House of 
Commons to derive no benefit from the 
copia peritorum—from the presence within 
its walls of the most skilful members of 
the profession? Yet, I cannot find in the 


lists of these committees any chairmen 
whose names are known in Westminster- 
hall. There may be among them men who 
are known there, but then they must have 


been known there before my time, or 
must have become known since my time. 
It might be a loss to so many eminent 
men were they chosen to preside over 
committees of the House of Commons; 
but if they felt they had a public duty 
to discharge, 1 am persuaded they would 
be the last men to refuse to discharge 
that duty. I now come to another ques- 
tion. In how many cases has the deci- 
sion been according to, and in how many 
cases has it been contrary to, the party 
politics of the majority? ‘There have been 
ten cases of contested elections, which have 
led to the unseating of the sitting Mem- 
bers. I know it is an opinion in West- 
minster-hall, that if a case is to be tried 
by a prejudiced judge, it is better that it 
should be tried by one judge than by seven. 
As the case now stands, the party that has 
an adversary in the chairman knows that 
that adversary is backed by three other 
political adversaries ; whereas, if that chair- 
man sat alone, he would be likely to feel a 
heavier degree of responsibility, and would 
be more likely to give the case a full and 
impartial hearing. I throw out this merely 
as an opinion entertained in Westminster- 
hall, and come now to the question I have 
asked, as to the result of these selections, 
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There have been ten committees on con. 
tested elections that have ended in unseat. 
ing the sitting Members, and in seating 
the petitioners. I apply again to the test 
of the votes of the House of Commons to 
ascertain in how many cases the decision 
has been according to, and in how many 
cases it has been contrary to, the poli. 
tics of the majority. In nine cases out 
of ten, has the decision been according 
to the politics of the majority. I have 
no doubt that in all those cases the com- 
mittees came to a conscientious judgment ; 
I do not for an instant suspect that the 
politics of the majority interfered in any 
one case with the decision of the com- 
mittee. For aught I know the commit- 
tees may in every instance have been 
unanimous in their decision—there may 
not have been a single division among 
them; but it has often been said, and it 
cannot be too often repeated, not only 
should justice be pure, but she should 
also be unsuspected, and I would ask any 
man who calmly considers the structure of 
those courts of justice, the manner io 
which each of them is studiously formed 
with a view to the party affections of the 
judges, the fact that the judges are them- 
selves parties to the actions they have to 
try, and that in nine cases out of ten the 
decisions have been according to the party 
views of the majority—I would ask those 
who have calmly reflected on the recorded 
votes of the House of Commons, whether 
the decisions to which these committees 
have come, can do otherwise than create, 
I will not say a doubt, but at least some 
hesitation as to the perfect purity of the 
tribunals? In these committees it has 
been customary, time out of mind to deli- 
berate with closed doors. I do not object 
to that, but the committees have now gone 
a step further; because they have con- 
cealed their votes when the House has 
published the lists of its decisions, They 
give their decisions publicly, but with- 
out letting it be known how the differ- 
ent Members of the court have voted. 
They may, in every instance, have been 
unanimous, or they may have decided 
every case by the narrowest majority 
of four to three, according to their party 
politics. Nor do they assign any rea- 
sons for their judgment. It would be some 
check upon the committee, if, as a mat. 
ter of course, the minutes of all their pro- 
ceedings were printed, and made known. 
The judges of the land do not hold it to 
be inconsistent with their duty, or beneath 
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their dignity, to let their countrymen 
know on what grounds they form their 
judgment ; the judges do not think it 
inconsistent with their duty, or below 
their dignity, to assign reasons for their 
judgment, for it is on reason that they 
expect the authority of their decisions to 
rest. Not so these committees, with three 
party men on one side, and three party 
men on the other, and with a party chair- 
man to preside over them. Though in 
each question that comes before them 
some party interest is involved, that is some 
interest of them, the judges, they wrap 
themselves and the motives of their deci- 
sions in mystery, and would deem it de- 
rogatory to their dignity if they were to 
let the world know how they have voted, 
or if they were to give any reason for the 
manner in which they have voted. This 
system, I have not the least doubt, is one 
that cannot last. It will become necessary 
that these cases be dealt with judicially, 
by tribunals composed of persons uncon- 
nected with party. So long as the judges 
continue to be Members of the other House 
of Parliament, so long it will be absolutely 
necessary that this anomaly should con- 
tinue—namely, that we shall have a court, 
all the judges of which are parties in the 
cause, yet against whose judgment there 
is no appeal. My Lords, I have no hesi- 
tation in stating it as my opinion, that 
this must be the result of all experi- 
ments having for their object to leave the 
decision of these cases to a committee of 
the House of Commons ; and to those who 
say that the House of Commons will never 
part with their jurisdiction in such mat- 
ters, I would answer that this remark 
might have been made previously to the 
year 1770; but since that year, when the 
Grenville Act was passed, an act that 
was perhaps one of the greatest improve- 
ments ever made in legislation, the as- 
sertion is no longer to be admitted. That 
very Grenville Act took away the juris- 
diction from the House of Commons, and 
vested it in a separate court—a court of 
which, it is true, the Members were all 
to be Members of the House of Commons ; 
but the House of Commons itself from 
that time parted entirely with its juris- 
diction. I have thought it my duty to 
call the attention of your Lordships to 
these matters, and, through your Lord- 
ships, the attention of the other House of 
Parliament. One thing more must be 
stated. By the act which governs these 
committees, they were called on to report 
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rate we have had two—in which general 

bribery is declared to have prevailed, and 

in both cases the sitting members have 

been unseated, but no statement has been 

made as to whether the members or the 

candidates had or had not any know- 

ledge of the bribery practised on their be- 

half. I will not now detain your Lord. 

ships longer on this subject, but I affirm 

that it will become the duty of your Lord- 

ships, as guardians of the purity of Parlia- 

ment, as guardians of the existence of our 

mixed constitution—I say it will become 

your absolute and bounden duty to prose- 

cute this inquiry, and to investigate the 

profligate bribery and corruption that have 

prevailed ; and with this view I shall now 

conclude by moving,— 

“ That a Message be sent to the House of 
Commons to request a communication of the 
evidence taken before the Sudbury, the Ips- 
wich, and the Great Marlow election coms 
mittees.” 

The Lord Chancellor said, having been 
aware that his noble and learned Friend 
was about to bring his motion before their 
Lordships, he thought it his duty to make 
some inquiries in another quarter, the re- 
sult of which led him to imagine that the 
noble and learned Lord was not likely to 
get anything by his motion. He hoped 
that he had said enough, without entering 
into particulars, to induce his noble and 
learned Friend to withdraw his motion. 

Lord Brougham referred to a similar 
message sent to the House of Commons in 
1837 as a sufficient precedent to justify the 
present motion. The noble and learned- 
Lord was understood to intimate, however, 
that he should not persevere with his mo- 
tion after what had fallen from his noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack. 

The Lord Chancellor had made inquiry 
on the subject, and he believed it was 
not likely that an answer would be given 
to the message proposed, such as would 
please the noble and learned Lord, or for- 
ward the object he had in view. 

The Earl of Wicklow could not under- 
stand how they were to discuss and deli- 
berate on any measure sent to them from 
the other House for correcting these evils 
which had been so ably detailed by his 
noble and learned Friend, unless they 
were in possession of the information upon 
which that measure was founded. He 
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trusted, if any such measure should be sent 
to them from the other House, that his 
noble and learned Friend would bring for- 
ward his motion again. 

Viscount Canterbury said, that his uo- 
ble and learned Friend, in taking the re- 
port of the committee in reference to ficti- 
tious votes in the year 1837, asked for by 
that House, as a precedent for his present 
motion, must recollect that that committee 
had been appointed with the view of get- 
ting information upon which legislative 
proceedings were to be taken. He quite 
agreed with what his noble and learned 
Friend stated respecting the Grenville 
Act; and that the House of Commons 
could not interfere in those election com- 
mittees by suggestion, by instruction, by 
commentary upon their course of proceed- 
ing, or in any way whatever. It was true 
there were special cases in which a motion 
has been submitted by a committee to the 
House, and there the matter has been be- 
fore the House. The minutes of the com- 
mittee have then been before the House 
with a view to some legislative proceed. 
ing, which it was the opinion of the com- 
mittee itself should be resorted to; but 
the House has never concurred in such a 
motion without an express intention of 
proceeding in that particular case by legis- 
lative proceeding. Then, if the House of 
Commons proceeded to disfranchise, or to 
deal in any other way with a corrupt bo- 
rough, that could only he done by a legis- 
lative measure, and such a measure must 
come up to that House, and with it all the 
information of which the House of Com- 
mons was in possession with relation to it. 
The same thing took place with respect to 
the report on fictitious votes. The com- 
mittee were instructed to give information 
to the House of Commons as to the exist- 
ence of the practice, and with a view toa 
legislative cure. It was clear that that 
House must concur, or the cure could not 
be effected, His noble and learned Friend 
had said, that it might be a useful check 
upon the proceedings of election commit- 
tees if their minutes were always laid be- 
fore the House, and were accessible to the 
country. It might be so, but before that 
could be done there must be an alteration 
of the act of Parliament for that purpose. 
The House of Commons felt great jealousy 
and delicacy about interfering with the 
powers of its committees given by act of 
Parliament ; and he was thoroughly con- 
vinced, judging from an experience of no 
short duration whilst he had the honour 
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of filling the Chair of the House of Com. 
mons, that, if a message was sent by this 
House to the House of Commons, it would 
receive a most civil reply, stating, that the 
House would send an answer by messen. 
gers of its own, but he was thorough| 
persuaded that, whatever might be the 
duration of the Session, they would never 
find time to despatch their messengers, 
He thought that the matter of the message 
which his noble and learned Friend meant 
should be sent was utterly insignificant in 
comparison with the magnitude of the 
statement he had made, in great part of 
which he entirely concurred ; but he did 
not think, if they got no further answer 
to the message, that his noble and learned 
Friend would find that he had advanced 
one single step in the great undertaking 
which, he rejoiced to hear, his noble and 
learned Friend had loaded himself with. 
He thought, in a matter of such im. 
mense public importance, if only con- 
fined to the great evil which, as his noble 
and learned Friend had said, was demoral. 
izing the people, who were led to think 
that if it produced no danger to them there 
was no positive harm in it, that it wasa 
sort of equitable juggle ; he thought that 
any thing that could remedy so great an 
evil was important. But in checking this 
evil, his noble and learned Friend knew 
the great jealousy of the House of Com. 
mons as to their privileges, and as to their 
right to be judge of their own law, and 
nothing would be more wise than, in any 
thing which this House might do, to carry 
the House of Commons with it in such 4 
great and beneficial measure. He should, 
therefore, deeply regret if any step should 
be taken which might excite a feeling of 
jealousy in the other House, or in any way 
break in upon the cordiality subsisting 
between the two Houses—than which, 
nothing would help his noble and learned 
Friend more through the rugged path he 
would have to travel. He, therefore, 
strongly urged him not to press his motion, 
Lord Brougham said, that no authority 
could be higher than that of his noble 
Friend who had just spoken; but in this 
case a legislative proceeding had com- 
menced. ‘We report bribery,” said the 
committee, “and we recommend you to 
disfranchise the borough.” A legislative 
proceeding had, therefore, commenced. 
The noble Viscount, however, said, ‘* Wait 
till the bill comes here.” But that was 
not done in the fictitious votes case. He 
was inclined to believe that at the time 
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the Commons sent up to their Lordships 
the report upon fictitious votes, no inten- 
tion had been announced of introducing a 
legislative measure on that subject. Cer- 
tain it is that the report of that committee 
in 1837, was committed by the Commons 
one week after it had been made. How- 
ever, he should yield to the opinions of 
others, and not press his motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 2, 1842. 


Mmvutes.] Brus. Public.—1% Incumbents Leasing 
(No. 2); British Possessions Abroad; Ecclesiastical Cor- 
porations Leasing (No. 2). 

@- Ecclesiastical Residences; Pentonville Prison. 
Reported.—Turnpike Roads (Ireland); Exchequer Bills ; 
Victoria Park ; Knightsbridge and Kensington Openings. 
Private.—1° Glegg’s Divoree; Boston Harbour (No, 2) ; 
Roston Harbour (No. 3). 

2°. Faversham Navigation; Stourbridge Roads. 
Reported.— Aberdeenshire Roads; Forth and Clyde Na- 
vigation. 

3 and passed :—Ardrossan Harbour ; St. Philip's (Bris- 
tol) Bridge; Gosport Pier. f 

Pgritions PRESENTED. By Mr. Powell, from Bethnal 
Green, Hoxton, Camberwell, and Shoreditch, for the Re- 
demption of the Tolls on Waterloo, and the other Bridges, 
—By Mr. Masterman, from Arundel, and Gateshead, 
against the Income-tax Bill.—Dy Mr. Hodson Hinde, 

' from Attornies at Preston, and Halifax, for the Repeal 
of the Duty on their Certificates.—By an hon. Member, 
from Waterford, against any Reduction of the DGties on 
Foreign Leather.—By an hon. Member from Moray, and 
Banff, against Alteration of the Timber Duties.—From 
sundry places, for Universal Suffrage.—From Cowbridge, 
and Cardiff, against the Removal of the Packet Station 
from Milford.—From Warfield, for Inquiry relative to 
the Tithe Commutation Act.—By an hon. Member, from 
Deal, and Walmer, in favour of the proposed Commer- 
cial Reforms and Financial Measures.—By an hon. Mem- 
ber, from Arundel, against the Importation of Foreign 
Cattle—From Drumbare, Clonorlee, Ballyjamesduff, 
Hacketstown, and Haroldstown, against the present sys- 
tem of Education (Ireland).—From Brighton, Upper 
Chelsea, Tewkesbury, and Reading, for the Better Ob- 
servance of the Sabbath.—From the Roman Catholies of 
Chudleigh, for Equality of Civil Rights.—From Llan- 
dudno, against Reduction of the Duty on Foreign Cop- 
per.—-From Warwick Poor-law Union, for Rating Owners 
instead of Occupiers of Small Tenements,—From Hough- 
ton, for Church Extension, 


Tue Propre’s Cuartrer—Perition. | 
[A Petition from the working classes 
throughout the kingdom, of the presenta- 
tion of which Mr. Thomas Duncombe had 
Previously given notice, was brought down 
to the House, by a procession consisting of 


avast multitude. Its bulk was so great, 
that the doors were not wide enough to 
admit it, and it was necessary to unrol it, 
to carry it into the House. When un- 
rolled, it spread over a great part of the 
floor, and rose above the level of the 
Table. ] 

Mr. T. Duncombe, in presenting it to 
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the House, said,—Looking at the vast 
proportions of this petition—looking, tao, 
at the importance attaching to it, not only 
from the matter it contains, but from the 
millions who have signed it, 1 am quite 
satisfied, that if I were to ask the House 
to relax the rules which it has laid down 
to govern the presentation of petitions, it 
would grant me the indulgence; but as I 
have given notice of a motion for to-mor- 
row, that the petition should be taken into 
the serious consideration of the House, and 
that those who have signed it, should by 
their counsel and agents, be heard at the 
Bar of your House, in support of the alle- 
gations which the petition contains, I shall 
not ask the House to grant me that indul- 
gence, but will keep myself strictly within 
the limits which have been laid down for 
the presentation of all petitions. I beg 
respectfully to offer to the acceptance of 
this House,’a petition signed by 3,315,752 
of the industrious classes of this country. 
The petition proceeds from those upon 
whose toil, upon whose industry, upon 
whose affection, and upon whose attach- 
ment, I may say, every institution, every 
law, nay, even the very Government, and 
the whole property and commerce of the 
country depend. These persons now most 
respectfully come before you, to state the 
manifold grievances under which they are 
suffering. They state those grievances at 
some length ; | need not now go through 
them, because I mean to ask your Clerk to 
read them at the Table. I may state, 
however, that they attribute the manifold 
grievances and distresses, which they are 
now enduring, and have for a considerable 
length of time endured, to class-legislation 
and to the misrepresentation of their inter- 
ests in this House. They state, that fora 
considerable length of time their interests 
have been grossly neglected, and that no 
interests beyond your own, have ever been 
thought of within your walls, They are 
ready to prove this at your Bar. In the 
first place, they ask you to hear them. 
They state in their prayer :— 

“That they cannot within the limits of this 
their petition, set forth even a tithe of the 
many grievances of which they may justly 
complain ; but should your honourable House 
be pleased to grant your petitioners a hearing, 
by representatives at the Bar of your honour- 
able House, your petitioners will be enabled 
to unfold a tale of wrong and suffering—of 
intolerable injustice—which will create utter 
astonishment in the minds of all benevolent 
and good men, that the people of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, have so long quietly endured 
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their wretched condition, brought upon them, 
as it has been, by unjust exclusion from poli- 
tical authority, and by the manifold corrup- 
tions of class legislation.” 

This petition proceeds, as I have stated, 
from 3,315,752 of the industrious classes. 
I have in my hand, a short analysis of the 
places in which the greater number of the 
signatures to the petition were obtained. 
The list of hamlets and towns from which 
less than 10,000 signatures were procured, 
is so very long, that I will not detain the 
House by reading it. 1 will name those 
towns only from which more than 10,000 
have been obtained. They are these: 
Manchester, 99,680; Newcastle and dis- 
tricts, 92,000 ; Glasgow and Lanarkshire, 
78,062; Halifax, 36,400; Nottingham, 
40,000 ; Leeds, 41,000 ; Birmingham, 
48,000 ; Norwich, 21,560 ; Bolton, 18,500 ; 
Leicester, 18,000 ; Rochdale, 19,600 ; 
Loughborough and districts, 10,000 ; Sal- 
ford, 19,600 ; East Riding, Yorkshire, 
agricultural districts, 14,840 ; Worcester, 
10,000 ; Merthyr Tydvil and districts, 
13,900 ; Aberdeen, 17,600 ; Keithly, 
11,000 ;_ Brighton, 12,700; Bristol, 


12,800; Huddersfield, 23,180 ; Sheffield, 
27,200 ; Scotland, West Midland districts, 
18,000 ; Dunfermline, 16,000 ; Chelten- 


ham, 10,400 ; Liverpool, 23,000; Staley- 
bridge and districts, 10,000 ; Stockport, 
14,000; Macclesfield and suburbs, 10,000 ; 
North Lancashire, 52,000 ; Oldham, 
15,000; Ashton, 14,200; Bradford and 
district, Yorkshire, 45,100 ; Burnley, 
and district, 14,000; Preston and district, 
24,000; Wigan, 10,000; London and 
suburbs, 200,000; from 371 other towns, 
villages, &c. 2,154,807.—Total, 3,315,752. 
I believe these to be every one of them 
bond fide signatures. The remedies that 
the petitioners suggest would be that they 
should have a voice in the election of re- 
presentatives ; that they should be repre- 
sented in this House. They complain that 
at present they are totally and grossly 
misrepresented ; and they pray that, after 
having heard them, if you should be satis- 
fied with their arguments, you do imme- 
diately, without alteration, deduction, or 
addition, pass into a law the document en- 
titled “ The People’s Charter ;” which 
embraces the representation of male adults, 
vote by ballot, annual Parliaments, no pro- 
perty qualification, payment of members. 
and equal electoral districts. And your 
petitioners, desiring to promote the peace 
of the United Kingdom, security of pro- 
perty, and prosperity of commerce, seri- 
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ously and earnestly press this their petition 
on the attention of your honourable House, 
I beg leave to move that this petition be 
brought up and read by the Clerk at the 
Table. 

The petition was read by the Clerk, as 
follows :—= 


“790 THE HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, IN PAR. 
LIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 


“‘ The petition of the undersigned people 
of the United Kingdom, 

“ Sheweth—That Government originated 
from, was designed to protect the freedom and 
promote the happiness of, and ought to be re. 
sponsible to, the whole people. 

“ That the only authority on which any body 
of men can make laws and govern society, is 
delegation from the people. 

“ That as Government was designed for the 
benefit and protection of, and must be obeyed 
and supported by all, therefore all should be 
equally represented. 

“That any form of Government which fails 
to effect the purposes for which it was de- 
signed, and does not fully and completely re. 
present the whole people, who are compelled 
to pay taxes to its support and obey the laws 
resolved upon by it, is unconstitutional, tyran- 
nical, and ought to be amended or resisted. 

“ That your honourable House, as at pre- 
sent constituted, has not been elected by, and 
acts irresponsibly of, the people ; and hitherto 
has only represented parties, and benefitted 
the few, regardless of the miseries, grievances, 
and petitions of the many. Your honourable 
House has enacted laws contrary to the ex- 
pressed wishes of the people, and by uncon- 
stitutional means enforced obedience to them, 
thereby creating an unbearable despotism on 
the one hand, and degrading slavery on the 
other. 

« That if your honourable House is of opin- 
ion that the people of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ought not to be fully represented, your 
petitioners pray that such opinion may be 
unequivocally made known, that the people 
may fully understand what they can or cannot 
expect from your honourable House ; because 
if such be the decision of your honourable 
House, your petitioners are of opinion that 
where representation is denied, taxation ought 
to be resisted. 

“That your petitioners instance, in proof of 
their assertion, that your honourable House 
has not been elected by the people ; that the 
population of Great Britain and Ireland is at 
the present time about twenty-six millions of 
persons; and that yet, out of this number, 
little more than nine hundred thousand have 
been permitted to vote in the recent election 
of representatives to make laws to govern the 
whole. ; 

‘“* That the existing state of representation 
is not only extremely limited and unjust, but 
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unequally divided, and gives preponderating 
influence to the landed and monied interests, 
to the utter ruin of the small-trading and la- 
bouring classes. 

“ That the borough of Guilford, with a po- 
pulation of 3,920 returns to Parliament as 
many members as the Tower Hamlets, with a 
population of 300,000; Evesham, with a po- 
pulation of 3,998, elects as many representa- 
tives as Manchester, with a population of 
200,000 ; and Buckingham, Evesham, Totness, 
Guildford, Honiton, and Bridport, with a total 
population of 23,000, return as many repre- 


sentatives as Manchester, Finsbury, Tower ' 


Hamlets, Liverpool, Marylebone, and Lam- 
beth, with a population of 1,400,000! these 
being but a very few instances of the enormous 
inequalities existing in what is called the re- 
presentation of this country. 

“That bribery, intimidation, corruption, 
perjury, and riot, prevail at all parlia- 
mentary elections, to an extent best under- 
stood by the Members of your honourable 
House. 

“That your petitioners complain that they 
are enormously taxed to pay the interest of 
what is termed the national debt, a debt 
amounting at present to 800,000,000/., being 
only a portion of the enormous amount ex- 
pended in cruel and expensive wars for the 
suppression of all liberty, by men not autho- 
rised by the people, and who, consequently, 
had no right to tax posterity for the outrages 
committed by them upon mankind. And your 
petitioners loudly complain of the augmenta- 
tion of that debt, after twenty-six years of al- 
most uninterrupted peace, and whilst poverty 
and discontent rage over the land. 

“That taxation, both general and local, is 
at this time too enormous to be borne; and in 
the opinion of your petitioners is contrary to 
the spirit of the Bill of Rights, wherein it is 
clearly expressed that no subject shall be 
compelled to contribute to any tax, talliage, 
or aid, unless imposed by common consent in 
Parliament. 

“That in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, thousands of people are dying from 
actual want; and your petitioners, whilst 
sensible that poverty is the great exciting 
cause of crime, view with mingled astonish- 
ment and alarm the ill provision made for the 
poor, the aged, and infirm ; and likewise per- 
ceive, with feelings of indignation, the deter- 
mination of your honourable House to con- 
tinue the Poor-law Bill in operation, notwith- 
standing the many proofs which have been af- 
forded by sad experience of the unconstitu- 
tional principal of that bill, of its unchristian 
character, and of the cruel and murderous 
effects produced upon ihe wages of working 
men, and the lives of the subjects of this 
realm.”” 

“That your petitioners conceive that bill 
to be contrary to all previous statutes, opposed 
to the spirit of the constitution, and an actual 
Violation of the precepts of the Christian re- 
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ligion; and, therefore, your petitioners look 
with apprehension to the results which may 
flow from its continuance. 

‘That your petitioners would direct the at- 
tention of your honourable House to the great 
| disparity existing between the wages of the 
producing millions, and the salaries of those 
whose comparative usefulness ought to be 
questioned, where riches and luxury prevail 
amongst the rulers, and poverty and starvation 
amongst the ruled. 

“That your petitioners, with all due respect 
and loyalty, would compare the daily income 
of the Sovereign Majesty with that of thousands 
of the working men of this nation ; and whilst 
| your petitioners have learned that her Ma. 
| jesty receives daily for her private use the sum 
| of 164/. 17s. 10d., they have also ascertained 
| that many thousands of the families of the la- 
; bourers are only in the receipt of 33d. per 
| head per day. 
| “That your petitioners have also learned 
| that his royal Highness Prince Albert receives 

each day the sum of 104. 2s,, whilst thousands 
| have to exist upon 3d. per head per day. 
| “That your petitioners have also heard 
with astonishment, that the King of Hanover 
| daily receives 57/. 10s. whilst thousands of the 
| tax-payers of this empire live upon 23d. per 
| head per day. 

‘That your petitioners have, with pain and 
regret, also learned that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is daily in the receipt of 52/. 10s. 
per day, whilst thousands of the poor have to 
Maintain their families upon an income not 

| exceeding 2d. per head per day. 

“That notwithstanding the wretched and 

| unparalleled condition of the people, your 
honourable House has manifested no disposi- 
tion to curtail the expenses of the State, to di« 
minish taxation, or promote general pros- 
perity. 
| “That unless immediate remedial measures 
| be adopted, your petitioners fear the increasing 
distress of the people will lead to results fear- 
| ful to contemplate ; because your petitioners 
| can produce evidence of the gradual decline 
| of wages, at the same time that the constant 
| increase of the national burdens must be ap- 
| parent to all, 

“That your petitioners know that it is the 
undoubted constitutional right of the people, 
to meet freely, when, how, and where they 
choose, in public places, peaceably, in the 
day, to discuss their grievances, and political 
or other subjects, or for the purpose of framing 
discussing, or passing any vote, petition, or 
remonstrance, upon any subject whatsoever. 

“That your petitioners complain that the 
right fas unconstitutionally been infringed ; 
and 500 well disposed persons have been ar- 
rested, excessive bail demanded, tried by 
packed juries, sentenced to imprisonment, 
and treated as felons of the worst description. 

“That an unconstitutional police force is 
distributed all over the country, at enormous 
cost, to prevent the due exercise of the peo~ 
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ple’s rights. And your petitioners are of opi- | ceed, the cost of upholding Christianity in all 
nion that the Poor-law Bastiles and the police | parts of the world beside. Your petitioners 
stations, being co-existent, have originated | complain that it is unjust, and not in accord. 
from the same cause, viz., the increased desire | ance with the Christian religion, to enforce 
on the part of the irresponsible few to oppress | compulsory support of religious creeds, and 
and starve the many. expensive church establishments, with which 

“That a vast and unconstitutional army is | the people do not agree. 
upheld at the public expense, for the purpose; “ That your petitioners believe all men have 
of repressing public opinion in the three king- | a right to worship God as may appear best to 
doms, and likewise to intimidate the millions | their consciences, and that no legislative en- 
in the due exercise of those rights and privi- | actments should interfere between man and 
leges which ought to belong to them. his Creator. 

“That your petitioners complain that the! “That your petitioners direct the attention 
hours of labour, particularly of the factory | of your honourable House to the enormous 
workers, are protracted beyond the limits of | revenue annually swallowed up by the bishops 
human endurance, and that the wages earned, | and the clergy, and entreat you to contrast 
after unnatural application to toil in heated | their deeds with the conduct of the founder of 
and unhealthy workshops, are inadequate to | the Christian religion, who denounced wor- 
sustain the bodily strength, and supply those | shippers of Mammon, and taught charity, 
comforts which are so imperative after an | meekness, and brotherly love, 
excessive waste of physical energy. ‘That your petitioners strongly complain 

“That your petitioners also direct the atten- | that the people of this kingdom are subject to 
tion of your honourable House to the starva- | the rule of irresponsible law-makers, to whom 
tion wages of the agricultural labourer, and | they have given no authority, and are enore 
view with horror and indignation the paltry | mously taxed to uphold a corrupt system, to 
income of those whose toil gives being to the | which they have never in person or by repree 
staple food of this people. sentation given their assent. 

“That your petitioners, deeply deplore the | “ That your petitioners maintain that it is 
existence of any kind of monopoly in this | the inherent, indubitable, and constitutional 








nation, and whilst they unequivocally con- } right, founded upon the ancient practice of 
demn the levying of any tax upon the neces- | the realm of England, and supported by well 
saries of life, and upon those articles princi- | approved statutes, of every male inhabitant of 
pally required by the labouring classes, they | the United Kingdom, he being of age and of 
are also sensible that the abolition of any one | sound mind, non-convict of crime, and not 
monopoly will never unshackle labour from | confined under any judicial process, to exer- 
its misery until the people possess that power | cise the elective franchise in the choice of 
under which all monopoly and oppression ; Members to serve in the Commons House of 
must cease; and your petitioners respectfully | Parliament. 
mention the existing monopolies of the suff-| ‘ That your petitioners can prove, that by 
rage, of paper money, of machinery, of land, | the ancient customs and statutes of this realm, 
of the public press, of religious privileges, of | Parliament should be held once in each year. 
the means of travelling and transit, and a host / That your petitioners maintain that Mem- 
of other evils too numerous to mention, all | bers elected to serve in Parliament ought to be 
arising from class legislation, but which your | the servants of the people, and should, at short 
honourable House has always consistently | and stated intervals, return to their consti- 
endeavoured to increase instead of diminish. | tuencies, to ascertain if their conduct is ape 
“That your petitioners are sensible, from | proved of, and to give the people power to re- 
the numerous petitions presented to your hon- | ject all who have not acted honestly and 
ourable House, that your honourable House is | justly. 
fully acquainted with the grievances of the} ‘‘ That your petitioners complain that pos- 
working men; and your petitioners pray that { session of property is made the test of men’s 
the rights and wrongs of labour may be consi- | qualification to sit in Parliament. 
dered, with a view to the protection of the | “That your petitioners can give proof that 
one, and to the removal of the other; because | such qualification is irrational, unnecessary, 
your petitioners are of opinion that it is the | and not in accordance with the ancient usages 
worst species of legislation which leaves the | of England. 
grievances of society to be removed only by “That your petitioners complain, that by 
violence or revolution, both of which may be | influence, patronage, and intimidation, there is 
apprehended if complaints are unattended to | at present no purity of election; and your pe- 
and petitions despised. | titioners contend for the right of voting by 
“That your petitioners complain that up- | ballot. 
wards of nine millions of pounds per annum! “ That your petitioners complain that seats 
are unjustly abstracted from them to maintain | in your honourable House are sought for ata 
a church establishment, from which they prin- | most extravagant rate of expense ; which proves 
cipally dissent ; and beg to call the attention , an enormous degree of fraud and corruption. 
of your honourable House to the fact, that this| “ That your petitioners, therefore, contend, 
enormous sum is equal to, if it does not ex. . that to put an end to secret political traffic, all 
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representatives should be paid a limited amount 
for their services. 

“‘ That your petitioners complain of the ine- 
quality of representation ; and contend for the 
division of the country into equal electoral 
districts. 

‘© That your petitioners complain of the 
many grievances borne by the people of Ire- 
land, and contend that they are fully entitled 
to a repeal of the legislative union. 

“That your petitioners have viewed with 
great indignation the partiality shown to the 
aristocracy in the courts of justice, and the 
cruelty of that system of law which deprived 
Frost, Williams, and Jones, of the benefit of 
the objection offered by Sir Frederick Pollock 
during the trial at Monmouth, and which was 
approved of by a large majority of the judges. 

“ That your petitioners beg to assure your 
honourable House that they cannot, within the 
limits of this their petition, set forth even a 
tithe of the many grievances of which they 
may justly complain; but should your honour- 
able House be pleased to grant your petitioners 
a hearing by representatives at the Bar of your 
honourable House, your petitioners will be 
enabled to unfold a tale of wrong and suffering 
—of intolerable injustice—which will create 
utter astonishment in the minds of all benevo- 
lent and good men, that the people of Great 
Britain and Ireland have so long quietly en- 
dured their wretched condition, brought upon 
them as it has been by unjust exclusion from 
political authority, and by the manifold cor- 
ruptions of class-legislation. 

“ That your petitioners, therefore, exercis- 
ing their just constitutional right, demand that 
your honourable House do remedy the many 
gross and manifest evils of which your peti- 
tioners complain, do immediately, without al- 
teration, deduction, or addition, pass into a 
law the document entitled ‘ The People’s 
Charter,’ which embraces the representation of 
male adults, vote by ballot, annual Parlia- 
ments, no property qualification, payment of 
Members, and equal electoral districts. 

* And that your petitioners, desiring to pro- 
mote the peace of the United Kingdom, secu- 
rity of property, and prosperity of commerce, 
seriously and earnestly press this, their peti- 
tion, on the attention of your honourable 
House. 

“ And your petitioners, &c.” 


Petition to be printed. 


West Inp1a Packet Station.] Mr. 
Wallace, seeing the hon. Secretary for 
the Admiralty in his place, wished to 
inquire whether it were the intention of 
the Admiralty to make any change in the 
West-India line of packet station. Con- 
siderable delay had taken place with 
Tespect to the delivery of letters from the 
West Indies, and he wished to know 
whether it were the intention of the Ad- 
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miralty to take this question into con- 
sideration, and whether, if any change 
were made, Southampton would be one of 
the new stations. 

Mr. S. Herbert said, the delay arose 
from accidental circumstances, but it was 
the intention of the Admiralty to take the 
question into consideration. A recom- 
mendation had been made of certain towns 
to be made packet stations, and South- 
ampton was one. 


Committee. 


Cuurcu Extension.] Mr. Hawes 
wished to put a question to the hon. Ba- 
ronet, the Member for the University of 
Oxford. He wished to renew the question 
he had more than once put asto whether 
it was the intention of the hon. Baronet, 
at an early period, to bring under the 
notice of the House the subject of Church 
Extension [ Cheer's]. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, that in reply to 
the question of the hon. Member, and in 
reply to the cheer with which that question 
had been received, he would repeat the 
answer which he had given on a former 
occasion, that he retained his intention 
with respect to bringing the subject for- 
ward this Session, and he would give 
ample notice to the hon. Gentleman, and 
the House, of the time at which he in- 
tended to bring it forward. 


Income-Tax Committez.] House in 
committee on the Income-tax Bill. 

On clause 3 being proposed, 

Mr. Hume objected to placing the dutie= 
under the management of the —__.u18- 
sioners of stamps and taxes. The clause 
would, in his opinion, confer upon them 
powers of the most objectionable and 
inquisitorial character. They might, as 
they in fact did at present, appoint in- 
formers and send spies over the whole 
country. After what had taken place, he 
did not consider it worth his while to pro- 
pose amendments, but he thought the 
powers proposed to be given to the com- 
missioners of stamps ought to be more 
strictly defined. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the powers of the commissioners 
would be regulated by the Land Tax 
Commissioners Act. 

Mr. Hume said, that that would lessen 
but not remove the evil of which he com- 
plained. 

Clause, with verbal amendments, agreed 
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On the 4th clause being proposed, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he had an amendment to make in 
this clause, in order to give the commis- 
sioners of stamps the power of giving 
notice where the district commissioners 
should meet, and as to the manner in 
which the provisions should be carried 
out. 

Mr. Hume thought such powers would 
best be entrusted to the Government, 
more particularly as regarded the manner 
of choosing acting commissioners. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not think the Government the best party 
to be entrusted with such powers. 

Mr. Hume said, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would, as a Member of 
the Government, be responsible for the 
appointments he might make; but the 
commissioners of land-tax might be con- 
sidered as virtually irresponsible for the 
exercise of their powers. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had looked as narrowly 
into this subject as he (Mr. Hume) had 
done in 1822, he would find that many 
crying evils existed in regard to these 
appointments, It was infinitely better 
that the power of making these appoint- 
ments should be vested in the head of the 
Board of Taxes than in a Board 
of fifty or sixty men appointed by the 
Members for the county. He objected to 
the clause as it stood, for it would be pro- 
ductive of a great deal of political parti- 
sanship. He knew it was needless for 
him to bring forward any amendment, for 
Government had determined that the bill 
should pass, and he admitted that it was 
of the utmost importance to the commer- 
cial interests that the bill should pass with 
as little delay as possible. He could not 
express in too strong terms the injury sus- 
tained by the commerce and manufactures 
of the country in consequence of the un- 
certainty in which they now were. Until 
the tariff was settled, the domestic and 
foreign commerce would, to a certain de- 
gree, remain paralysed ; and, bad as affairs 
were, this uncertainty made them a great 
deal worse. He would not, therefore, pro- 
pose any amendment of the clause; but 
he hoped that Government would give 
every consideration to the suggestion as 
made by hon. Members, and adopt them 
whenever they could conscientiously do so. 

Sir R. Peel said, that he had heard with 
the greatest satisfaction the opinion of 
the hon. Member for Montrose in respect 
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to the advantage of their being enabled, at 
as early a period as they could consistently 
with their performance of their public 
duty, to apply themselves to the consider- 
ation of the tariff. He thought it right 
that measures of such importance should 
undergo the serious consideration of the 
House. In regard to those motions for 
adjournment, he had never complained 
that they offered any unfair obstacle to the 
progress of the present measure. At the 
same time, he must say, that during those 
discussions, he entertained the strongest 
opinion, formed on the representations 
made to him, that it was of the utmost 
importance to settle as soon as they could 
the commercial state of the country. That 
uncertainty removed, he thought there was 
every prospect of increased trade, and a 
greater demand for labour. Since the hon. 
Member had admitted that the House had 
marked its sense of the principle of the 
present measure, he trusted that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite would agree with him in 
thinking that as little delay as possible 
should take place in regard to the details 
and machinery of the bill. In regard to 
the objection urged by the hon, Member 
against the present clause, he thought it 
would be liable to great exception, if Go- 
vernment had proposed to supersede the 
local authorities, and to appoint officers of 
their own. If the principle recommended 
by the hon. Member for Montrose was a 
good one for the present tax, it would also 
be a good one for the assessed taxes. Now 
the Government proposed to take the 
land-tax commissioners as they found 
them. The bill contained two principles 
in regard to the collection of the tax. In 
the first place, the tax would be collected 
and the scrutiny made by local authorities, 
but inasmuch as it was said that many 
parties would object to the scrutiny 
being made by local authorities, the bill 
gave them the power of going before the 
local authorities, if they thought fit to do 
so, but if they objected to this, they had 
the option of going before the special com- 
missioners appointed by Government. 
There would therefore be a local and a 
Government tribunal, and the party ag- 
gtieved.could go before either of them. It 
was more consistent to leave the local tri- 
bunals in the hands of the local authori- 
ties, and those of the Government in the 
hands of the Government. If the hon. 
Member for Montrose was of opinion, that 
the land-tax commissioners should be 
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abolished, that was a subject for general 
consideration, but not one to be effected 
under a temporary act. He very much 
doubted whether they could constitution- 
ally abolish altogether those privileges 
which the counties had of assessing them- 
selves, and of collecting the tax by means 
of local authorities. He would, however, 
reserve his opinion on that point, but he 
could not acquiesce in the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Montrose, and he 
hoped he had said enough to convince 
him that it was not desirable. 

Mr. Labouchere quite agreed with what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose in regard to proceeding with as little 
delay as possible, in the settlement of this 
question. He could not help thinking, 
however, that a great deal of misappre- 
hension prevailed on that subject, not only 
among Members of that House, but also, 
and to a still greater extent, among those 
out of doors. The hon. Member had 
talked as if there had been delay in the con- 
sideration of the tariff. Now, not one single 
day, not one single hour, had been lost, 
for the tariff, in the form which Govern- 
ment meant to propose it, was not even 
yet on the Table of the House. It was 
right he should remind the House of this. 
The discussion on the Income-tax could 
not have delayed the tariff. Having agreed 
to the principle of the Income-tax, he 
had no wish to see that principle broken 
in upon, but it was rather hard to put a 
sort of duresse on the House, and to 
deny to hon. Members who differed from 
him in opinion the liberty of bringing for- 
ward whatever amendments in the details 
of the measure they might feel it their 
duty to propose, merely on the assertion 
that it would produce great public evil. 
Government might be perfectly justified 
in taking all the time they had to consider 
the tariff, but it ought to be recollected 
that the House were not even now in a 
condition to debate the tariff. If the 
right hon. Gentleman really considered 
that the delay of the tariff was so great an 
evil to the commerce of the country, that 
it ought to be avoided, he should have 
introduced the tariff before he proceeded 
further with the Income-tax ; but if, as he 
had stated, the right hon. Gentleman 
considered that the Income-tax ought to 
be decided before the House proceeded 
to discuss the tariff, he had no right to 
turn round upon them (the Opposition), 
and charge them with the mischief which 
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might result from the necessary delay 
occasioned by the consideration of the 
former measure. No doubt Government 
were right in taking time to consider the 
whole of the details of the tariff before 
they brought it forward, but, until they 
had it before them, the House could not 
possibly be in a condition to discuss it, 
nor were they to be held answerable for 
any delay that had occurred in the settle- 
ment of the question. He would take 
this opportunity of asking the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 
he could give the House any idea of what 
would be the probable expense of the 
machinery by which the provisions of the 
Income-tax were proposed to be carried 
out? He thought it was highly desirable, 
that they should have some information 
upon this point before they proceeded to 
the third reading of the bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not give any such account as that required 
by the right hon. Gentleman, nor should 
he be enabled to do so until he had some 
knowledge of the number of special com- 
missioners it might be necessary to appoint, 
to give the right hon. Gentleman the ne- 
cessary information, but he had no doubt 
he should be enabled to do so before the 
time stated by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sir R. Peel was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite would not, on consi- 
deration, charge him with the intention 
to impose upon the House any such duresse 
as that to which he had referred. He 
should not even have alluded to the delay 
that had taken place but that the hon. 
Member for Montrose had, under the 
influence of a sense of public duty, stated 
the necessity of discussing the proposed 
alterations in the tariff with as little delay 
as possible. He said, at once, that he 
had heard that declaration of the hon. 
Member with satisfaction, and admitted, 
that it was of the highest importance to 
the commercial interests of the country 
that they should be enabled to take time 
for the full consideration of the tariff; 
and that at as early a period as possible, 
consistent with their due consideration, 
the question should be settled. He did 
not by that imply, that any hon. Member 
had interposed or wished to interpose any 
unnecessary delay, and to relieve the 
mind of the hon. Gentleman he was pre- 
pared to declare that the interval that had 
elapsed since the introduction of the tariff 
had had this advantage, that it had en- 
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abled the Government to hold intercourse 
with and receive communications from 
persons connected with commerce, who 
would be affected by the proposed alter- 
ations, and the information so obtained 
had been found most valuable in complet- 
ing the tariff. There were three or four 
calculations which were not yet concluded ; 
but he might say, that the measure was so 
far completed, that they should be pre- 
pared to enter into the discussion of it as 
soon as the report of the committee upon 
the Income-tax should have passed. 

Mr. Hume asked why the consideration 
of the tariff could not be commenced to- 
morrow, without waiting for the report of 
the present committee ? 

Mr. Blewitt hoped, that no unnecessary 
delay was attributed to him. He ap- 
pealed to every hon. Member of that 
House, whether there had been any thing 
in his conduct dishonourable or ungen- 
tlemanly? If that were admitted, he 


must beg to say, that when he proposed 
the adjournment of the debate the other 
night, he did so from the belief, that the 
subject required further consideration, and 
that, in point of constitutional practice, 
the tariff ought to be considered before 


the Income-tax. Having made that ob- 
servation, he hoped he would be consi- 
dered as having made his peace with the 
House. 

Sir R. Peel said, that he did not mean 
to make any complaint relative to the 
course which had been taken in former 
discussions. He was sure that the hon. 
Member had acted solely from his sense 
of public duty, and not for the purpose of 
interposing any other obstruction. 

Mr. B. Wood wished to ask the right 
hon. Baronet whether the Government 
had taken into their consideration the 
proposition which he had made on a for- 
mer evening, that a party should be 
allowed to set off his losses under one 
schedule, against his gains under another. 
He thought it would be better that the 
subject should be taken up by the Go- 
vernment than by any individual Member. 

Sir R. Peel said, the time for bringing 
up the clause of the hon. Gentleman had 
not yet arrived. The proper occasion for 
bringing the subject under the consider. 
ation of the House would be after the bill 
had gone through committee. For his 
own part he had only to say, that he 
adhered to his promise, and had given it 
his fullest consideration, and he was 
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bound to say, that he had found such 
objections to the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman, that it would be exceedingly 
difficult for him (Sir R. Peel) to give to it 
his sanction. The Government were of 
opinion, after maturely considering the 
matter, that the proposal would give op. 
portunities for the commission of the most 
extensive frauds, and it was for the pur- 
pose of guarding against that inconven- 
ience that they had introduced the bill in 
its present shape. 

Mr. Ward said, that he wished to know 
in what stage of the proceedings the dis- 
cussion of the point might be expected to 
take place. It was one clearly entitled 
to the consideration of the House. The 
question, in his opinion, was simply this; 
whether a man should pay a tax upon 
that income which he had, or upon that 
income which he had not. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he should 
give the hon. Gentleman a fair opportu- 
nity of submitting his proposal to the 
House should the Government decline to 
adopt it. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

A great number of the following clauses 
were agreed to. 

In rule 3, clause 60, 

“ For estimating the lands, tenements, here- 
ditaments, or heritages, hereinafter mentioned, 
which are not to be charged according to the 
preceding rule,” 

Mr. Gill proposed to omit the follow- 
ing words :— 

“The annual value of all the properties 
hereinafter described shall be understood to 
be the full amount for one year, or the average 
amount for one year, of the profits received 
therefrom within the respective time herein 
limited,” 

For the purpose of inserting 

“ That the annual value of properties herein- 
after described shall be computed at the rate 
of 51. for every 100/. of all capital engaged in 
such property. ” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer op- 
posed the amendment, which he thought 
would be much more injurious than the 
original proposition. Besides, it would 
be extremely difficult to ascertain the 
amount of capital employed in many de- 
scriptions of work. 

Mr. Gill withdrew his amendment, ex- 
pressing his intention to propose a clause 
on the bringing up of the report. 

Rule No. 3 agreed to. 

The rule No. 5, relative to par- 
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ticular deductions from schedule A, was 
then put. 

“dr. Mackenzie proposed to allow a de- 
duction for payments to schoolmasters, 
for manses, and for the repairs of churches 
in Scotland. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not disposed to accede to the deduction, 
on the ground that the landlord received 
a greater rent if he paid the sums, which 
were paid by the tenant in England. 

Mr. £. Buller thought the Scotchman 
had a right to this deduction. 

Amendment negatived. 

On rule 6, the allowances to be made in 
respect of the duties in schedule A, 

Mr. W. Turner proposed to exempt all 
literary and scientific institutions. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not feel disposed to extend the allowances 
to the property of these institutions. 

Mr. G. W. Wood wished to know why 
the Mechanics’ Institutions in large towns 
should not have the same exemptions as 
the schools for the higher classes. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


thought that these institutions were not, 

in the strict sense of the word, schools, 
Mr. G. W. Wood knew at least one in- 

stitution in which a large subscription had 


been raised for the purpose of schools. 

Mr. Hawes enquired whether pro- 
prietary schools, and public buildings oc- 
cupied only for scientific purposes, would 
be exempted? And he suggested the 
postponement of this part of the clause. 
If proprietary schools were not exempted, 
he saw no reason why the universities 
should be exempted, and would divide the 
House against the clause. 

Mr. Gili thought it would be a hard- 
ship on subscription schools if endowed 
schools were allowed an exclusive ex- 
emption. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
no part of the colleges was exempted 
which was occupied by the students; the 
exemption only embraced the halls and 
gardens. Proprietary schools frequently 
gave a profit to the parties. 

Mr. Labouchere contended, that the 
numerous buildings devoted to the educa- 
tion of the humbler classes had an equal 
claim on attention. There was a difficulty 
in drawing a line. The question was of 
such importance that he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would take it into consi- 
deration, or give some sound and valid 
reason for not assenting to it. He agreed 
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that proprietary schools, which were a 
matter of speculation, would not be pro- 
perly exempted; but any building used 
for education ought to be exempt, whe- 
ther devoted to the education of the 
higher or the humbler classes. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the exemption was limited in the 
same degree as exemption from the as- 
sessed taxes. His apprehension was, that 
by giving way to exemption you might 
make such an inroad on taxation that he 
thought it right to adhere to those pre- 
viously-recognised exemptions. He would 
take the subject into consideration. 

Mr. G. W. Wood was pleased to hear 
that promise, and would not press his 
amendment. 

Mr. W. S. O’Brien suggested a post- 
ponement of this rule; for he was sure 
that, after the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, the 
right hon. Gentleman would consent to 
the exemption. If any one would sup- 
port him, he would move the postpone-~ 
ment. 

Mr. Escott thought, that the almost 
gratuitous education of large numbers of 
the poorer classes in the large schools, 
and the fact that in the smaller schools a 
profit was made by such education being 
imparted, ought not to be forgotten in the 
consideration of this question. 

Mr. P. Howard thought the exemption 
should only extend to almshouses and hos- 
pitals, but if they went one step beyond 
that, then the exemption as regarded 
public schools should be full and general, 
instead of confining it, as the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed, to particular in- 
stances. ; 

Mr. Hume begged to inquire whether 
the London University was exempt under 
this clause ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
swered in the affirmative; the exemption, 
of course, only applying, provided there 
was no residence in it. 

Mr. Fox Maule would be glad to be in- 
formed whether schools, of royal founda- 
dation, such as the Charter-house, and 
Christ’s-hospital, were exempt ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not at present prepared to answer the 
question. 

Rule No. 6 agreed to. 

On clause 87, which enacts the rules for 
assessing and charging the duties under 
schedule C, and provides, that thoe 
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“« duties shall extend to all public an- 
nuilies whatever, payable in Great Bri- 
tain, out of any public revenue in Great 
Britain or elsewhere, and to all dividends 
and shares thereof, which shall become 
payable after the 5th day of April, 1842,” 
except certain exceptions. 

Mr. Hawes begged to call the attention 
of the committee to the circumstances that 
a great portion of shares and dividends 
were payable in a half-yearly proportion 
in July. According to the present clause, 
all such dividends and shares would pav a 
quarter of a year’s proportion of tax which 
they were not justly called upon to pay, as 
the act did not come into operation till the 
5th of April. He, therefore, thought that 
the quota payable on such shares and divi- 
dends ought to be calculated only for the 
quarter of the year from April to July. 

Sir G. Clerk said, the landed proprietor 
was precisely in the same position with 
respect to his rents, as the proprietor of 
dividends and shares. 

Mr. Hume said, that in order to bring 
the matter in a practical way before the 
committee, he would move, to add the 
following words :— 

‘* Provided always, that when any annuities, 
dividends, or shares of annuities, shall be pay- 
able half yearly or yearly, such annuities, 
dividends, or shares of annuities shall be 
apportioned, and the amount shall be charger 
able only upon so much of such annuities, 
dividends, or shares of annuities as shall have 
accrued after the 5th day of April.” 

The hon. Gentleman added, that he 
thought the same principle should be ap- 
plied to the rents of land. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if the hon, Gentleman were to carry 
his amendment, the bill, which as it now 
stood, would expire in April, 1845, must 
be extended to July, 1845, in order to 
meet the cases of dividends then due and 
payable ; great inconvenience must arise 
from any such course, and he must, there- 
fore, oppose the amendment. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the words be inserted :—Ayes 84; 
Noes 159 : —Majority 75. 
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On the 39th line of the second rule of 
the clause, exempting the trustees for 
repairs of chapels of the Established 
Church, — 

Mr. F. Maule moved, for the purpose 
of exempting Dissenters, to add the 
— ** and other places of public wor- 
ship.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer op- 
posed the amendment. 

Mr. Hume asked the right hon. Baronet 
whether this was dealing out equal justice 
to all parties? Were Roman Catholics 
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and Presbyterians to be subject to this, 
and not members of the Established 
Church ? 

Amendment withdrawn, on the under- 
standing that its principle was to be 
taken into consideration by the Govern- 
ment. 

Rule agreed to. 

After rule 3, in schedule C, had been 
disposed of, 

Mr. Baring moved as an addition to 
the exemptions under the rules— 


“ The annuities, dividends, and shares bond 
Jide belonging to any person not being a sub- 
ject of her Majesty, and not being resident in 
Great Britain, or elsewhere within the do- 
minions of her Majesty, during such time as 
the same shall continue the property of such 
person, and such person shall not be resident 
in Great Britain, or elsewhere within the 
dominions of her Majesty, as aforesaid ; pro- 
vided that such annuities, dividends, or shares, 
shall have been bond fide the property of such 
persons on the 22nd day of April, 1842, and 
shall be duly claimed and ascertained in the 
manner hereinafter mentioned.” 


Committte. 


This species of property, the right hon. 
Gentleman said, was always exempted in 
every Income-tax. Mr. Pitt exempted it 
on the ground that such a tax would be a 
breach of public faith, and likewise be- 
cause he did not think it right, or that he 
had the power, to tax foreigners residing 
abroad, as it would not be taxing income 
but the funds, and the exemption con- 
tinued through the whole of Mr. Pitt’s 
Administration. Mr. Addington made 
similar exemptions upon similar grounds; 
and in 1806, when a further addition was 
about to be made to the Income-tax, a 
motion made by Sir P. Francis, for taxing. 
the property of foreigners in the British 
funds, was resisted by Mr. Fox. That 
statesman considered such a proposition 
a shameful confiscation, involving a fla- 
grant breach of faith, so that, let the 
revenue resulting from it be what it might, 
he should think it his duty to reject it. 
Lord H. Petty concurred entirely in that 
opinion. It also appeared that Mr. Rose, 
the Secretary of the Treasury under Mr, 
Pitt, and Mr. Huskisson agreed in the 
propriety of exempting these fundholders 
from taxation. They had the authority 
of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Addington, Mr. Fox, 
Lord Grenville, Lord Bexley, Lord Lans. 
downe, Lord Liverpool, and Mr. Perceval 
in favour of the principle of the motion 
he now submitted to the consideration of 
the committee. The foreign holders had 
advanced their money wnder an implied 
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contract resulting from an uniform prac- 
tice during twenty years of war, and the 
declarations of various Ministers of the 
Crown. The right hon. Baronet opposite 
had argued that some change of circum- 
stances had taken place, which now made 
a difference in the case. But in his 
opinion, the case was even now stronger 
in favour of the proposition he was making. 
If it was thought prudent to exempt the 
foreign fundholder during twenty years of 
war, wheu it was reasonable to suppose 
he would be the party least favoured, why 
should they now, ina time of peace, when 
friendly relations existed, act contrary to 
those expectations, which their previous 
uniform course of proceeding had natu- 
rally excited? The Chancel! r of the 
Exchequer had argued, in re.crence to 
the terminable annuities, that it was no 
breach of faith to tax them, because on 
all occasions they had been taxed in the 
same way as the permanent funds. He 
would turn this argument against the 
right hon. Gentleman on the present 
occasion, and would contend that they 
had no right to tax the foreign fund- 
holder, because their previous practice 
was calculated to make him believe that 
he would be exempt. How had the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite acted in the 
ease of Exchequer-bills? That was an 
actual bargain under an act of Parlia- 
ment, and on the face of an Exchequer- 
bill itself 1002. was lent on condition that 
at the end of the year that sum should be 
returned or a new bill given. Now, in 
1829, the right hon. Gentleman had occa- 
sion to fund Exchequer-bills. They were 
then at 30s. premium, and the right hon. 
Gentleman gave that premium to the 
party holding the bills. He was asked 
upon what ground he did so, and his 
answer was that he had given the premium 
on account of good faith, and upon the 
understanding on which the bill was 
given. He would ask the right hon, 
Gentleman, whether he now considered 
the foreign holder in the same manner as 
he then considered the homeholder? In 
the former case, the parties had had no 
previous notice that they would be there- 
after liable to the imposition of a property- 
tax; on the contrary, every notice, every 
argument, and every expectation there 
could be was this :—that foreign holders 
would not be dealt with differently from 
the manner in which they had been dealt 
with by every Minister of the Crown 
hitherto, and by every act of Parliament 
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brought in by any Minister. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, that the foreign 
holder had no right to complain, because 
the funds had risen since the present 
Government came into office; but that 
was no argument in favour of this im. 
position of the tax, but was rather a 
reason why the foreign holder should 
complain of the party who held the Go- 
vernment before. It was not a fair answer 
to say that, by exempting foreign holders 
the Government would be liable to be 
cheated ; but, after all, they were likely 
to be cheated of only a comparatively 
small sum. He argued this question, 
however, as one of public faith and of 
bargain; and he would venture to ask 
the committee whether, even if there were 
a doubt upon this question, if he had not 
satisfactorily proved to the House that 
the implied bargain was, that these parties 
should be relieved from the Income-tax— 
it was not better, considering the assembly 
that were dealing with them, and the great 
interests of the country, to let the scale 
fall on the side of public faith rather than 
to take what they might even consider 
themselves in justice entitled to take, and 
to give up this small sum of money than 
to doubt and hesitate on the case? The 
right hon. Gentleman in conclusion said, 
that he should urge no argument founded 
upon the obligations which they were 
under to keep inviolate the public faith. 
He would not insult the House by dwell- 
ing on such a topic. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
sure the House would agree with him 
when he said that upon the present occa- 
sion there was no necessity for his making 
any lengthened reply, as he had already 
gone through the exhausting process of 
defending the details of the measure 
through all the clauses. The right hon. 
Gentleman who just sat down had con- 
cluded his speech by an observation, from 
which it would seem that he took for 
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granted it was utterly unnecessary for him 
to support his motion by any argument, as 
there could be no doubt whatever that to 
reject his amendment would be a breach 


of faith. Now, it was to be regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
have avoided that topic, for it appeared to 
him an exceedingly difficult thing to prove 
that the bill involved any breach of faith 
whatever. There was no distinction drawn 
in the loan acts between the cases of fo- 
reigners and of native-born subjects. The 
rule was made to apply equally to all, and, 
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if he understood anything of good faith 
as applied to these transactions, he should 
say that the question of good faith was to 
be decided by reference to the original 
loan acts, and most assuredly every one of 
them applied equally to all men, whether 
British subjects or aliens. In 1798 Mr. 
Pitt argued the question upon grounds 
totally different from those now taken up 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He never 
took any distinction between foreigners 
and British subjects in reference to funded 
property, as far as good faith was con- 
cerned, nor did he ever appear to imagine 
it possible that any one would think of 
attempting to establish a difference be- 
tween them on that ground. He exempted 
foreigners from payment of Income-tax on 
grounds which had reference to the pecu- 
liar state of public credit at the time. 
The right hon. Gentleman had endea- 
voured to induce the House to attach 
some importance to the expectations en- 
tertained by foreigners on this subject. 
He attached no weight to these expecta- 
tions. The right hon. Gentleman did not 
profess to satisfy them. His proposal of 


exemption was limited to foreigners who 
now had funded property, and who were 


resident in foreign possessions. Now, he 
would put the case of a foreigner living in 
the Isle of Bourbon, for example, he would 
not be subject to the tax. The moment he 
transferred himself to a British colony he 
instantly found himself under the tax. It 
appeared to him that no principle could 
be more calculated than that was to dis- 
courage persons of property from settling 
in our colonies, nor any practice more im- 
politic or unjust. He begged the House 
toturn its attention to the form of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s amendment. It 
was proposed by this amendment that the 
rule should apply to all who had property 
in the funds on the 22nd of April in the 
present year. If a man then were to die 
on the 23rd, his heir would have no claim 
to the exemption. On the injustice of 
that he thought it unnecessary to trouble 
the House with any observations. The 
Income-tax Bill of 1806, brought in by 
Mr. Pitt, distinctly stated, that every per- 
son residing within the kingdom of Great 
Britain, whether foreigner or native born, 
should pay a portion of his annual receipts 
towards the necessities of the State, and 
the present bill did nothing more than 
affirm the same principle. With respect 
to the case cited by the right hon. Gentle- 
man of the Government having voluntarily 
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assented to pay the premium of 30s. per 
cent. upon the Exchequer-bills paid off 
in 1829, all he would say was, that, with- 
out entertaining any particular recollec- 
tion of the facts of that transaction, he 
would affirm, upon a general knowledge 
of the circumstances, that the Govern- 
ment acted in the manner described in 
consequence of the premium upon Exche- 
quer-bills having been taken advantage 
of, and realised by the Treasury in their 
issue, and consequently the Government 
felt bound to repay that additional amount 
on their stipulated contract price when 
the same issue of bills was called in, and 
this was, he apprehended, the reason 
given at the time for that proceeding. On 
the whole, therefore, not deeming the 
amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
sufficiently supported, or adequately borne 
out by his arguments, he could adopt no 
other course than that which he had al- 
ready intimated it to be his intention to 
do—namely, to oppose it by a simple 
negative. 

Mr. Labouchere said, he had entertain- 
ed a very strong opinion upon this ques- 
tion when his right hon. Friend resumed 
his seat, but after the arguments of the 
Finance Minister of the Crown, he must 
say that the opinion he held before was 
still stronger. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said, that he did not find in Mr. 
Pitt’s speeches any statement that it 
was not lawful to tax foreigners. Why? 
It was not necessary for Mr. Pitt to 
make such a statement, for every act 
that was brought forward expressly ex- 
cluded foreigners. But had the right 
hon. Gentleman met the argument of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Portsmouth ? When Sir Philip Francis, in 
1806, proposed to include foreigners within 
the scope of the Income-tax, Mr. Fox said it 
would not only be bad policy, but a breach 
of good faith so scandalous in its nature 
that nothing should induce him to be a 
party to it. And what course did Mr. 
Huskisson, Lord Castlereagh, and Mr: 
Canning pursue? Did they differ from 
Mr. Fox? If they did, it was extraordi- 
nary that they should not have said so. 
Let any man read the debates of 1806, 
and he could not fail to come to the con- 
clusion that, in the opinion of Lord Gren- 
ville’s Administration, consistently with 
good faith, it was not possible to apply the 
principle of the Income-tax to those fo- 
reigners who held property in the English 
funds. This was the first time that any 
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doubt had been thrown upon the accuracy 
of that conclusion by a Minister of the 
Crown; and he thought it unfortunate for 
the country that we should appear less 
scrupulous with regard to our public credit 
than heretofore. He would not charge 
the proposers of this measure with laxity 
of principle ; but he could not help think- 
ing that they had adopted the clause 
without due consideration, and he there- 
fore hoped that if they saw any reason to 
doubt the propriety of persisting in their 
present course, they would, as the defend- 
ers of the honour of this country, frankly 
avow it, and rescue the country from a 
position which he conceived to be one of 
very considerable danger. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer appeared to have 
mistaken the facts of the case; he said 
that no objection was made to taxing fo- 
reigners residing in this country. Under 
the acts of Mr. Pitt and Lord Lansdowne 
they were taxed. But then Mr. Fox 
drew this distinction, that foreigners re- 
siding in this country, enjoying the pro- 
tection of its Government and its laws, 
were bound to pay their share of the ex- 
pense of keeping up that protection. To 
tax foreigners who were not resident here, 
but who derived their incomes from our 
funds, would be to tax the funds; but to 
tax foreigners resident in this country was 
fair, because they had an identity of in- 
terest. He could not help calling the at- 
tention of the committee to a petition 
which had been presented by one of the 
Members for the city of London, which 
was signed by some of the most eminent 
mercantile firms, whose names were known 
all over the world as the representatives of 
British enterprise and honour. He would 
read a few of the signatures—“‘ Smith, 
Payne, and Smith; Robarts and Co.; 
Stone and Co.; Glyn, Hallifax, and Co. ; 
Overend, Gurney, and Co.; Reid, Irving, 
and Co.;” two Members of that House, 
who were present, he hoped, to support 
the prayer of the petition, in which it was 
stated that this proposal on the part of 
the Government was contrary to public 
faith. Then there were Messrs. Barclay 
and Co., and he might go on to mention 
twenty or thirty other names of the prin- 
cipal houses in the city. Let the House 
then pause before they consented to adopt 
a proposition of which those petitioners 
spoke in the following emphatic terms :— 


“Your petitioners have learned with great 
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thorize a deduction of 7d. from every pound 
sterling payable to foreigners in the shape of 
dividends and annuities from the public funds 
of this country, and your petitioners respect. 
fully submit to your hon, House that sucha 
deduction is contrary to the public engage. 
ments entered into by this country, and op. 
posed to its uniform custom and practice; 
and that if adopted it will be a tax upon the 
debt of the country, and not a tax upon incomes 
fairly liable, and therefore it will be a violation 
of public faith, inasmuch as a less dividend 
will be paid than was contracted to be paid.” 
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He had argued the question hitherto 
simply as one of public faith. Speakingin 
that House upon such a subject, he was 
almost ashamed to have recourse to argu- 
ments of a lower description ; yet he felt 
bound to ask her Majesty’s Ministers, 
whether it were really for the interest of 
this country—this country, which, with 
reference to other countries, was to be 
regarded as a great creditor country—to 
hold out these novel maxims upon the 
subject of public faith. There were states 
and countries—and he feared that recent 
experience had shown that the tone of 
public feeling throughout the world upon 
these subjects was not altogether what it 
ought to be—there were states and coun- 
tries, in the funds of which our fellow 
subjects had a deep interest, and in which 
it might be that the citizens of those 
countries had themselves a similar interest, 
but in which the chief part of the national 
debt consisted almost entirely of funds 
belonging to foreigners, and principally, 
he feared, to Englishmen. Were her 
Majesty’s Ministers quite sure that the 
Chancellors of the Exchequer of those 
countries might not consider it a very con- 
venient source of revenue to levy a consi- 
derable impost upon those funds? He ought 
to hesitate before he set an example which 
was likely to be followed in such a man- 
ner. One word more, and he would have 
done. All he asked them was to consider 
how the clause would practically work. 
They proposed to tax the funds of fo- 
reigners, he would suppose, to the extent 
of 10 per cent.; they would tax the funds 
as funds, and as the foreigner might be a 
resident in his native or some other foreign 
state, which state would, of course, tax his 
property in the funds, not because they 
were funds, but because they were income, 
He would thus be taxed 10 per cent. on 
his funds in England as funds, and 10 per 
cent. because they were income. He had 
stated this as an instance of the hardship 
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the subject might be well considered. He 
regretted that Government ,had adopt- 
ed a course which was entirely novel in 
the legislation of this country, different 
from any which their predecessors had 
adopted, and which he feared would lead 
to consequences the most serious to this 
country. Under these circumstances he 
earnestly entreated the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government, on whose 
character and reputation great reliance 
was placed, and who had a deeper interest 
in this subject than any other man in the 
House or in the country—he entreated 
the right hon. Baronet to consider whe- 
ther it would really be consulting his own 
character, the honour of the House, or the 
interests of the country, in persisting in 
the course which he had adopted. 

Sir R. Peel said, that he was quite 
ready to take the advice of the hon. 
Member, and consider maturely whether 
it would not be better for his own cha- 
racter, as well as for the character of the 
House and country, to exempt foreigners 
not subjects of Great Britain from the tax 
which was mow proposed. He was quite 
ready to consider that question. Let the 
House consider what the amount was 


which they expected to gain from this 


source. It was calculated that the sum 
would be between 10,0002. and 20,000/. 
Really, that sum was so trifling, that if 
they should be induced to commit an act 
of the slightest injustice towards any body 
of men, it would hardly have been worth 
while to do so for so small an amount. 
The principal arguments which had been 
advanced by the two hon. Members who 
had addressed the House in favour of the 
motion had been based on the former 
practice of Parliament, and the dicta of 
Mr. Fox. Now, what were the dicta of 
Mr. Fox? He, Mr. Fox, said, it would 
be inconsistent with the principles upon 
which Parliamentary representation sub- 
sisted to give to the Crown the property 
of foreigners, in addition to that derived 
from those whom we represent; and how 
could her Majesty thank her good and 
loyal subjects for their benevolence, when 
the grant would not be wholly from them- 
selves, but partly from foreigners? Mr. 
Fox said, that we could not tax foreigners 
who were not subjects of Great Britain. 
What did the bill say on this subject? 
He would refer to schedule D. It says— 


“Upon the annual profits or gains, arising 
or accruing to any person residing in Great 
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Britain, for any kind of property whatever, 
whether situated in Great Britain or elsewhere, 
upon any profession, trade, employment, or 
vocation, whether the same shall be respects 
ively carried on in Great Britain or elsewhere, 
there shall be charged yearly for every 20s. of 
the amount of such profits or gains, the sum 
of 7d.” 

He thought it would appear clear, from 
what he had just read to the House, that 
they had acted upon the constitutional 
doctrines of Mr. Fox. Foreigners were 
not exempt from this tax imposed on all 
mortgaged property. If they had pro- 
perty invested in railroad speculations, 
the profits were deducted from the ex- 
penses; but if they held property in the 
British funds, then it was said they ought 
to be exempted from the payment of any 
deduction, and to tax their property under 
these circumstances was declared to be a 
great and flagrant act of injustice. ‘This 
was to be the only exception, it was only 
to be viewed as unjust when applied to 
money invested by foreigners in the Eng- 
lish funds. On what account, he would 
ask, was it so unjust? Did the public 
records or acts of Parliament make any 
distinction between British subjects and 
foreigners? There was no clause in any 
act of Parliament to exempt foreigners 
from any of the responsibilities or privi- 
leges which result from loans granted to 
the State. The British funds were as open 
to the foreigner as to the subjects of this 
country; they were, in fact, open to the 
whole world, and every individual, without 
any distinction of country, may derive all 
the protection which the British funds 
offered. It was well known, that the 
English funds had lately been advancing, 
and although he had no doubt, that seve- 
ral circumstances had contributed to that 
event, still it was a fact, that since the 
Income-tax had been proposed for the 
adoption of Parliament, the funds had 
risen 4 per cent. Now, what was the fact 
with reference to the English funds? 
The foreigner had the advantage of reliev- 
ing himself if he thought proper by remov- 
ing his money from the British funds under 
certainly very favourable circumstances. 
He had the option of doing so at this 
time, if he wished to escape the Income- 
tax. The foreigner saw a disposition on 
the part of Government to increase the 
value of funded property, not by having 
recourse to fresh loans, but by making a 
great sacrifice to meet the financial em- 
barrassments of the State. It did appear 
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unjust to him, that the foreigner should 
derive the sole advantage which resulted 
from this national sacrifice, and should not 
contribute his share towards the exigencies 
of the country. He thought thenatural con- 
sequences of not incurring any additional 
public debt would be considerably to en- 
hance the public credit. The right hon. 
Gentleman, the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. F. Baring) would exempt 
all foreigners not being resident in any 
part of her Majesty’s dominions from this 
tax. He would like to know whether 
foreigners resident in any of our colonial 
possessions, in the Cape of Good Hope or 
in Canada, were to be exempted? What 


constituted residence, according to the 
opinion of the right hon. Member, the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He said,— 


“ The annuities, dividends, and shares bond 
Jide belonging to any person not being a subject 
of her Majesty, and not being resident in Great 
Britain or elsewhere within the dominions of 
her Majesty, during such time as the same 
shall continue the property of such person, 
and such person shall not be resident in Great 
Britain or elsewhere within the dominions of 
her Majesty, as aforesaid ; provided that such 
annuities, dividends, or shares, shall have been 
buné fide the property of such persons on the 
22nd of April, 1842, and shall be duly claimed 
and ascertained inthe manner hereinafter men- 
tioned.” 

Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox exempted fo- 
reigners from the tax during the war upon 
political and prudential reasons, and to- 
tally without relation to any abstract con- 
siderations of justice. He was quite aware 
that the sum to be derived from the taxa- 
tion of stock held by foreigners would be 
very inconsiderable, but he also felt that 
there was no valid claim for exemption. 
A full consideration of justice to all had 
led him to impose a tax uponall. The 
foreigner had purchased into our funds 
because of the security which it offered 
him—that property was now more valu- 
able in consequence of the sacrifices which 
the people of England was about to make, 
and it would be very unfair that he should 
go wholly free from taxation while the 
Englishman bore it patiently. 

Mr. Hume could not vote with the right 
hon. Gentleman on his side of the House, 
because he had assigned a reason why the 
foreigner should escape while the English- 
man was taxed. The law which created 
the debt made the same bargain with all. 
The condition was, that every man who 
took a portion of the loan should be ex- 
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empted from all expenses of transfer or 
other tax at the Bank of England, and 
from all charges at alltimes. The reason 
why he objected to the motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman was, because he did not 
make it general. There was no distinc. 
tion made in the contract. The British 
public had forfeited their faith with the 
public creditor, and, that being the case, 
he could see no reason why the foreigner 
should be exempted while the Englishman 
was made to pay. The only question in 
his opinion was, whether the present exi- 
gency was of sufficient magnitude to jus- 
tify a violation of the public faith; in his 
opinion it certainly was not. Admitting 
that to be the case, however, he saw no 
reason for making a distinction between 
the foreigner and the Englishman. 

Mr. Masterman said, that although the 
petition alluded to by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite was signed undoubtedly 
by a great number of the mercantile com- 
munity of the City of London, still to his 
knowledge there were a large number 
also who had not signed. For his own 
part, he would assert, that if he thought 
the proposition of the right hon. Baronet 
calculated to defraud the foreigner by sub- 
jecting him to the same tax as the British 
subject, he would not give it his support. 
He, however, did not view the matter in 
this light, and he asked any hon. Gentle- 
man in that House whether the foreigner 
did not hold that property with the idea 
that it was held on the same security as 
that of the British subject ? 

Mr. Hawes said, that a parallel had 
been instituted between the foreigner 
holding shares and the foreigner who held 
property in the English funds; but there 
was a wide distinction between the two 
eases. The railway shareholder invested 
his property in a speculation, and was in 
the situation of a proprietor. The holder 
of funded property, on the contrary, stood 
in the position of a creditor, and there was 
consequently a material difference between 
the two; but he would remind the right hon. 
Baronet, that in former bills this property 
was always respected. He had lent money 
to the British Government upon the faith of 
British acts of Parliament, he could not 
now be taxed by such a bill as this with- 
out affecting the honour and the credit of 
the country. 

Mr. Baring replied. He said that he was 
of opinion with Mr. Fox that it was a breach 
of public faith to tax the foreign fund- 
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holder. The right hon. Gentleman had 
asked him, with regard to evidence; why 
he would prove it in the same way as it 
had been proved when argued under 
former acts of Parliament, and it would 
be just as easy to prove evidence in this 
instance as it was in the case of the Irish 
landlords resident in this country. 

The committee divided on the question 
that the words proposed by Mr. Baring 
be added—Ayes 40: Noes 203; Ma- 
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Leicester, Earl of 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F, 
M’Geachy, F, A. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Marshan, Visct. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, P. W. 8. 
Miles, W. 
Mitcalfe, M. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morgan, O. 
Morgan, C. 
Morris, D. 

Neeld, J. 

Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, right hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. S, 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon, Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reade, W. M. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Shaw, right hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, H. 

Sturt, H. C. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, F. 
Tollemache, hn. F, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trotter, J. 
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Williams, W. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Woisley, Lord 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Young, J. 
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Turner, E. 
Turnor, C. 
Verner, Col. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Waddington, H. 8. 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, R. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wilbraham, hn. R. B. 


House resumed. 
sit again. 


TELLERS. 
Baring, H. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 


The Committee to 


ALTERATIONS IN THE TARiFF.] Mr. 
Labouchere said, his noble Friend (Lord 
John Russell), who had been compelled 
to quit the House in consequence of 
domestic affliction, had requested him to 
propose a motion of which the noble Lord 
had given notice. He begged, therefore, 
to move for a statement of the differences 
in the resolutions of Customs duties in- 
tended to be proposed by Sir R. Peel, laid 
on the Table of the House on the 11th 
day of March last, and the resolutions on 
the same subject laid on the Table on the 
llth day of April last. It was, he be- 
lieved, the intention of his noble Friend 
to have defended himself from imputations 
which had been attempted to be cast on 
the noble Lord and hon. Gentlemen on 
that side of the House, of having by their 
conduct impeded in some degree the pro- 
gress of the measures of Government with 
respect to the tariff. He thought it would 
be convenient if, during the discussions on 
the tariff, the House could have before 
them at one view the two proposals made 
by Government. He hoped the House 
would agree to the motion, which he was 
perfectly ready to put in any other form 
to meet the wishes of the right hon. 
Baronet. 

The Speaker said, there was an infor- 
mality in the notice of the noble Lord. 
Certain papers moved for by a right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Baring) were referred to 
in the motion as having been “ laid on the 
Table of the House.” Those documents 
had not yet come before that House; 
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they had merely been brought before a 
committee of the House. 

Mr. Labouchere said, in consequence 
of this informality he would withdraw the 
motion. He hoped, however, that the 
right hon. Baronet would furnish the in. 
formation he asked for to the House 
without any motion being made on the 
subject. 

Sir R. Peel said, the alterations which 
had been made in the proposed tariff had 
been entirely made in consequence of a 
sense of justice, where it appeared that 
there were good grounds for making them, 
and he did not at all oppose the proposed 
alterations being laid before the House, 
The last edition of the tariff had been pre- 
pared in two columns, the tariff of last 
year showing the amount of duty imposed, 
and what that duty had produced in one, 
and the proposed tariff in another. If he 
understood the motion of the noble Lord, 
it was to have the tariff as at first pro- 
posed, and the tariff with the alterations 
that had been since made, .laid on the 
Table together. The best paper he could 
produce for the satisfaction of the noble 
Lord would be to produce the first copy of 
the tariff and the last copy of it, printed 
in two columns, and these papers, with 
the existing tariff, he thought would supply 
every information. But whatever infor- 
mation was desired he was quite ready to 
afford. 

Mr. Labouchere could have very little 
doubt but that this would meet his noble 
Friend’s wishes. He thought it advisable 
to know what the alterations in the inten- 
tions of the Government were. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Warrants. 


LecaLity oF Warrants.] On the 
motion of the Solicitor-general a select 
committee was appointed to inquire into 
the practice of this House with regard to 
the summoning of witnesses to attend 
election committees, and to report whether 
any and what alteration in the law upon 
this subject is required. 

House adjourned. 








